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O  St  I 

ADVERTISiaHENT^     , 

r 

■  *  m    % 
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G^Rl)EKEIt5>  Aave  /<?«nrf  ^caf  we  in 
flalendap  of  their  necessary  work  for  every 
jnonth  in  the  year;  and^  if  the  fwq  employ-- 
ments  of  the  Farmer  an^  the  Gardener  be  weU 

smH  a  remembrancer  J  at  leg$f  as  much  as  his 
brethren  in  the  garden: 

At  the  beginning  of \  every  month^  a  good 
farmery  whether  he:haf\  or  ka^  not  a  book  of 
this  sprtu  ^  ojbUged  to, reflect  on  thewprk  he  jftos 
io  perform  in  thflt  mpnth:  he  ought  tp  foresee 
the  whole  at  once,  or  it  i^f  impqssibfe  ify^should 
moke  a  proper  provisiofi  for  its  due  ppfqrmance. 
I  have  it  to  any.  o^e  to  judge,  if  suph^  an  estir 
Plate  afmof^fhly  ImsinesS'  can  be  gained  so  easUy^ 
completely^  or  systepiaticalfy,  pfthout  such  an 
assistance  to  the  memory  as  is  afforded  by  this 
Work;  and  even  if  a  book  of  this  sort  but  once 
in  a  year  gives  intimation  of  some  important 
worky  which  might  otherwise  have  been  forgot* 
fen,  its  worth  must  be  acknowledged. 
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iv  ADVBRTi8£MfiNt. 

In  respect  to  the  Calendars  which  had  ap^ 
peered  prftumsfy:  to  fO^  Ftaidic^h^^  they  were 
very  slight  and  impsf^st,  sketeheSy  generally 
nothipg  but  additions  to  other  books  i.  qnd  their 
author^  omitted  at  least  as  many  useful  articles 
0^  tl^ey  inserted^ 
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TO  Tm  J^l^W  ECHTIQN. 


Jn  various  parts  ofiht  Correspondence  pub^ 
lished  during  the  last  eighteen,  ytars^  kitheAt^ 
nals  oPi^gricuTture,  I  have  been  catkd  ypanfm- 
d'  New  EdiHon  of  this  Calendar ^  and  have  a^  . 
qfhn  tesohtd'  to  give  it;  but  the  new  inp- 
prtrcements  which  have  taken  place^  made  «# 
many  and  such  gniat  alitr&tioM  necessary ^  that 
vftfier  and  more  pressing  emphynienis  hme  ppe^ 
vented^  the  undertaking.  It  is  at  hst  com- 
pleted; aitdl  hope  the  Reader  wiftfmd  it^  in 
the  -pmkf  form,  mrihy  of  Mn  altmtion. 
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FARMERS  CALENDAIL 


JANUARY. 


SHEER 

TN  this  month  ewes  of  some  breeds  of  sheep 
-^  will  lamb.  Great  care  ought  to  be  taken  of 
them:  till  then  they  seldom  want  turnips;  most 
farmers  having  grass  either  in  whole  fields,  kept 
walks,  or  in  borders,  &c.  sufficient  for  lean  stock 
till  they  are  near  lambing,  when  they  should 
have  turnips  r^ularly  given  them.  If  the  land  be 
Dot  dry,  the  best  method  is  to  draw  the  turnips^ 
and  cart  them  to  a  dry  pasture,  aofl  there  bait  the 
sheq)  on  them  twice  a  day,  observing  well,  that 
they  eat  clean,  and  make  no  waste ;  which  is  not 
a  bad  rule  for  ascertaining  the  quantity  necessary* 
In  this  way,  the  turnip  crop  goes  the  fardxest* 
On  dry  soils,  the  best  way,  for  the  sake  of  manuring 
£)r  barley,  is  to  eat  the  crop  on  the  land,  hurdling 
off  a  certain  quantity  for  the  flock ;  and,  as  fiist  a$ 
tjhey  eat  pretty  clean,  to  remove  the  hurdles  further. 
Thv9  method  save9  much  trouble,  and  is  hi^ly 
improving  to  the  land ;  but  it  shouU  be  practised 
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only  on  lands  that  are  dry,  othei^ise  the  sheep 
poach,  and  do  mischief.  The  crop  will  not  go 
quite  so  far  as  if  drawn  and  laid  in  a  grass  field  ; 
lor  the  sheep  dung,  and  stale,  and  trample  on 
many  of  the  roots  after  they  are  begun,  which  oc- 
casions some  little  waste  :  nor  is  there  any  loss  of 
manure  in  carting  them,  only  it  is  left,  in  one 
instance,  on  the  arable  field,  and^  in  the  other,  on 
the  grass  one*  No  improvement  can  be  greater 
than  this  of  feeding  the  sheep  with  turnips.  On 
whatever  land  they  are  giveni  the  benefit  is  always 
very  great. 

It  is  fm-ther  to  be  observed,  that  many  sheep  are 
fattened  on  turnifis^  pvticularly  wethers ;  m  wivich 
^sten>  o(  husbradry  many  of  the  turnips  are  wasted, 
if  y9u  h^ve  aot  two  flocks,  on^  km,  to  fdlow  the 
&ttttig  sheep,  and  to  eat  up  their  leavings;  iur 
sheep  will  not  eat  clean  in  fattening. 

In  very  wet  weather,  storms,  or  deep  snows,  the 
.  !^eep  and  lambs  should  he  baited  on  hay.  Soma 
fermers  driv^  tbem  to  hay -stacks,  which  shdter  and 
6td  them,  bu(  it  is  wasteful.  Others  give  the  hay 
in  moveable  racks;  and  allow  a  certain  quantity 
every  day*  It  is  an  excellent  method,  to  allow  them 
in  their  racks  a  small  quantity  of  hay  daily  while  on 
turnips,  let  the  weatherl>e  good  or  bad :  but  this  is 
not  absolutely  necessary. 

.  In  some  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  best  fiumers 

give  tbeir  ewes  and  iambs  in  this  month  bran  and 

Q^j  or  oiUoake^  in  troughs,  while  th^  are  feeding 

.     ,  on 


on  tamips ;  hat  it  must  be  a  good  breed^  for  tooh 
a  practice  to  repay. 

FOLDING  SHEEP. 

In  reapect  of  folding,  a  very  gHeat  change  hat 
taken  place  on  indoaed  farms  in  the  practice  of 
the  best  farmers,  especially  in  Norfolk,  They  ai« 
now  fully  convinced,  that  it  is  an  unprofitable  prac* 
tice,  except  where  the  openness  of  downs  and  c<Mn« 
mon  fields  renders  it  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
eonfinement.  The  number  of  sheep  that  may  be 
kept  on  a  farm  without  folding,  is  muoh  gy^eater 
than  can  be  sufi^orted  with  it.  This  is  a  vcary 
essential  point.  Therjeis  a  dedtxAioB  horn  the 
farmer's  profit,  in  the  ii^ury  done  by  fbldtng  to 
both  ewe  and  lamb,  whi<^  has  been  estimated  by 
experienced  judges,  at  from  its.  6d.  to  4s.  per  ewe  ; 
so  that  a  fanner  should  consider  well,  befote  be 
determines  to  follow  a  practice,  which,  from  a  muU 
titude  of  observaUons,  is  pronQunced  unprQfit^Ie* 
Mr.  Bakewell  used  to  call  it  robbing  Peter  to  pay 
Paul.  The  ai^uments  now  used  in  its  d^ence  am 
not  satisfactory :  it  is  contended^  that  if  sheep  be 
sot  folded,  they  will  draw  undier  hedges,  &c.  fee 
shelter  in  bad  weather ;  if  so,  they  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  do  it,  for  more  wocM  be  lost  in  such 
cases  by  forcing  the  sheep  from  shelter,  than  the 
value  of  their  fold.  Where  this  practice  takes 
|jace,  good  shepherds  will,  in  case  of  nun»  get  up 
in  the  night,  and  let  their  flocks  out  of  fold,  know*, 
ing  the  consequence  of  confipement  m  arable  land 
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in  wet  weAther:  The  instinct  of  tliesd  aniiftals  wHl 
conduct  them  much  better  than  our  reason,  not 
only  where  to  fly  for  shelter,  but  also  for  choosing 
their  own  time  to  go  to  rest,  and  to  feed  in  the 
morning.  These  they  vary  according  to  seasons 
and  weather;  but  folding  prevents  it,  and  forces 
them  to  a  regularity  never  called  for  by  the  weather. 
When  I  began  first  to  entertain  doubts  of  the 
propriety  of  folding  sheep  on  any  farms  in  which 
they  can  be  kept  to  certain  fields  in  the  night  with* 
out  that  practice,  I  desired  earnestly  to  try  some 
experiments  that  might  throw  more  light  on  the 
question  than  it  was  possible  for  reason  to  do ;  but 
to  effect  this  comparatively,  was  very  difficult,  as 
the ^  trial  I  wished  for  was  such,  as  sKould  carry 
some  positive  conviction  with  it.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  effect  it  fully ;  but  the  trials  I  have  made, 
may  not  be  found  destitute  of  power  to  throw  some 
light  dn  this  interesting  question.  I  am  perfectly  per* 
suaded,  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  me  to 
have  kept  on  the  same  land,  nearly  such  a  stock  as  I 
hdve  doiie,  if  in  one  ]>a)'Cel  with  folding.  I  do  not 
conceive  that  the  fields  would  have  carried  three- 
fburths,  so  managed.  Four  drivings  in  a  day  make 
them  trample  much  food,  disquiet  the  sheep,  and 
transfer  the  choice  of  their  hours  of  feeding  and  rest 
from  themselves  to  the  shepherd  and  his  boy.  While 
lan^bs  are  young  they  are  injured  by  this,  and  the 
ewes-are  liable  to  be  hurried  aiid  heated ;  all  which 
are  objects  that  should  weigh  in  the  question. 
When  sheep' are  kept  in  numeroua  parcels^  it  is  not 
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only  drhribg  to  and  from  fold  that  affects  them^  but 
they  are,  in  &ct,  driving  about  in  a  sort  of  inarch 
all  day  long,  when  the  strongest  have  too  great  an 
advantage,  and  the  flock  divides  into  the  head  and 
the  tail  of  it,  by  which  means  one  part  of  them 
must  trample  the  food  to  be  eaten  by  another.  All 
these  points  are  the  reverse  of  their  remaining  per* 
fectly  quiet  in  small  parcels. 

But  the  question  turns  on  the  benefit  to  be  reap« 
ed  by  the  fold ;  for  if  that  be  great  enough  to  com* 
pensate  for  the  loss  by  such  circumstance^  the 
practice  may  not  be  condemned. 
.  I  believe  the  re^n  why  farmers  are  such  warm 
advocates  for  folding,  arises  from  the  power  it  givea 
them  of  sacrificing  the  grass  lands  of  a  farm  to  the 
arable  part  of  it.  Their  object  is  com^  by  wluch 
they  can  carry  off  a  farm,  whatever  impvowmenk 
they  bring  to  it.  Grass  improved  is  profit  to  the 
landlord  in  future ;  and  tenants  are  too  apt  to 
think  that  this  is  his  at  their  expence.  They 
do  not  at  all  regard  impoverishing  a  grass  field  in 
order  to  improve  a  ploughed  one;  and  I  need  not 
observe,  that  every  sort  of  sheq}-walk  is  thus  im* 
poverished;  so  that  ancient  walks,  which  have 
been  sheep-pastured  perhaps  for  five  centuries^  are 
no  better  at  present  than  they  ever  were  before ; 
whereas  most  fields  ^heep-fedj  without  folding  from 
then),  are  in  a  constant  state  of  amelioration  :  this 
leads  me  to  remark  the  effect  I  observed  on  several 
of  my  own  fields. 

I  attended^   through  the  course  of  a  summer, 
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many  gentleitaen  over  my  fields,  with  a  view  to  ex^ 
amine  whether  the  sheep  had  seemed  to  hav^  rested 
only  on  spots,  to  the  too  great  manuring  of  such ; 
t>r,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  distributed  themselves 
mora  equally ;  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  iind,  that 
they  seemed  generally  to  have  spread  in  every  part^ 
if  not  quite  equally,  at  least  nearly  so.  The  im- 
proved countenance  of  several  old  lays  fed  in  the 
same  maiMifer,  when  examined  in  autumn,  con- 
vinced me  as  well  as  my  bailiff,  that  the  ground 
had  been  unquestionably  improved  considerably: 
Those  fields  had  carried  a  very  bad  appearance  for 
some  years,  but  they  were,  after  sheep-feeding,  of 
a  rich  verdure,  and  as  full  of  worm-casts  as  if  they 
h^id  been  dunged.  I  rolled  them  heavily  in  No* 
vember,  but  they  soon  became  rough  again  by 
worms,  and  demanded  much  rolling  in  spring. 
They*  had  afterwards  a  greener  and  more  fertile  ap- 
pearance by  far  than  ever  they  wore  before. 

The  whole  of  this  circumstance,  the  value  of 
whicli  I  shall.be  able  to  appreciate  in*  the  trials  of 
future  years,  belongs  to  this  method  of  dividing 
ilocks,  to  the  exclusion  of  folding.  The  fold  is 
valuable,  but  so  is  the  improvement  of  the  grass 
land,  and  may,  for  what  I  know,  nearly  equal  it : 
when,  in  addition,  we  include  the  greater  number 
of  sheep  that  can  be  kept,  and  the  favour  done  to 
them  by  letting  them  alone,  there  remains,  in  my 
mind,  no  fiirther  doubt  of  the  fact. 

It  is  common  to  hear  flock-farmers  in  open  coun- 
tries  say^  they  have  not  the  power  to  manage  so. 

This 
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Tfans  miiy  be  very  true,  upon  the  nMjor  part  of  the 
hrms,  but  such  have  often  many  inclosures,  to 
which  this  management  might  be  applied  withoM 
difficulty* 

But  if  w«  suppose  Mdmg  to  be  the  ^systeiti  pur* 
tfiied,  I  may  remark,  that  tbe  farmers  in  those  parts 
of  the  kingdom  whkh  understand  it  best,  do  not  ex* 
tend  it  so  far  as  they  mi^t ;  they  give  over  folding 
in  November  or  December,  whereas  it  may  certainly 
be  carried  on  through  the  whole  winter  with  profit ; 
«ver  wpposing  that  the  practice  is  necessary:  oa 
those  farms  which  have  a  perfectly  dry  gravelly  pas- 
ture or  two,  it  is  advisable  to  fold  all  winter  on 
auch  diy  grass  land.  It  must  not  be  attempted 
on  moist  arable  land,  oor  on  moist  grasjs  land ; 
but  on  dry  pastures.  Tbe  safety  to  the  sheep  Is 
greater,  and  the  benefit  to  the  grass  an  object. 
There  is  another  method  of  gaining  all  tht  benefit 
of  foldings  quvte  through  the  winter,  and  on  all 
6oiIs ;  this  is,  to  confine  them  at  night  in  a  sneep- 
yard,  well  and  regularly  littered  with  straw,  stubble, 
or  fern  ;  by  which  means  you  keep  your  flock 
warm  and  healthy  in  bad  seasons ;  and  at  the  sam6 
time  raise  a  surprising  <|uantity  of  duAg ;  so  great 
a  quantity,  if  you  have  plenty  of  litter,  that  the 
profit  will  be  better  than  folding  on  the  land. 
An  improvement  would  be,  giving  the  sheep 
all  their  food  (except  (heir  pasture)  in  .such 
yard ;  viz*  hay  and  turnips ;  for  which  purpose 
they  may  be  brought  up  not  only  at  night,  but 
also  at  noon,  to  be  baited  ;  but  if  their  ()astuta  be 
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at  a  distance^  they  &honld  then,  instead  of  baiting  at 
noon>  come  to  the  yard  earlier  in  the  evening,  and 
go  OQt  later  in  the  rooming.  This  is  a  practice 
which  cannot  be  too  much  recommended  ;  for  so 
warm  a  lodging  is  a  great  matter  to  young  lambs, 
and  will  tend  much  to  forward  their  growth ;  th^ 
sheep  will  also  be  kept  in  good  health ;  and^  what 
is  a  point  of  consequence  to  all  farms,  the  quan- 
tity of  dung  raised  will  be  very  great.  If  this 
method  is  pursued  through  the  months  of  Decem- 
ber, January,  February,  March,  and  April,  with 
plenty  of  litter,  100  sheep  will  make  a  dunghill  of 
at  least  6o  loads  of  excellent  stuff,  which  will  amply 
manure  two  acres  of  k^nd;  whereas  100  sheep 
folded  (supposing  the  grass  dry  enough)  will  not  in 
that  time  equally  manure  one  acre. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind,  that  this  admirable 
practice  does  not  demand  that  the  sheep  should  be 
kept  in  large  flocks,  for  the  expence  of  forming 
these  yards  is  so  small,  that  there  may  be  many  of 
them  on  a  farm,  in  order  to  prevent  the  disadvan- 
tages of  driving  to  a  distance,  and  that  of  keeping 
too  many  together  in  the  same  flock.  I  had  six  of 
these  yards  for  many  years  on  my  own  farm,  and 
found  the  advantage  of  them  very  great. 

SHEEP  IN  ROUEN. 

Such  ewes  as  have  lambed  before,  and  in  this 
month,  should  be  drawn  off  from  the  flock,  and 
put  into  rouen   in  inclosed  farms,   to  give  early 
lamb;  but  this  remark  is  not  applicable  to  flock- 
farms. 


ferms,  where  the  grand  siipport  is  the  turnip  crop. 
On  sttchi  the  rouen  should  be  preserved  till  the 
period  of  distress  arrives,  when  turnips  are  done, 
^  and  forward  grasses  not  ready. 

FARM-YARD. 

■ 

In  this  month  a  strict  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  cattle  in  the  yard  or  yards ;  those  I  mean 
which  run  loose  there.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
have  them  regularly  supplied  with  straw,  if  that  be 
the  food,  and  that  they  have  always  water  at  com* 
mand.  The  thrashers  should  be  ^q  proportioned  to 
the  stock  of  lean  cattle,  as  to  make  the  straw  last 
just  through  the  winter.  Take  good  care  also  to 
keep  the  yard  well  littered  froip  the  stacks  of  straw^ 
stubble,  fern,  &c.  raised  in  autumn,  so  that  the 
cattle  may  always  lie  perfectly  dry  and  clean.  Theic 
health  Requires  this  attention;  which  should,  at 
any  rate,  be  given,  were  it  merely  for  raising  laige 
quantities  of  manure. 

STRAW. 

While  it  is  noted,  that  if  the  cattle  are  fed  with 
straw,  it  should  be  done  with  certain  necessary 
attentions,  it  would  be  an  omission  not  to  remark, 
that  the  best  farmers  in  Norfolk  are  generally 
agreed  that  cattle  should  eat  no  straw,  unless  it  be 
cut  into  chaff  mixed  with  hay ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary,  that  they  should  be  fed  with  something  bet- 
ter, and  have  the  straw  thrown  under  them,  to  be 
trodden  into  dung ;  and  I  am  much  inclined  to  be- 
lieve. 
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Ime,  that  in  most,  if  not  in  all  cases,  this  maxim 
will  prove  a  just  one*  The  common  cases  of  straw* 
feeding  are^  of  cows,  young  cattle,  or  black  cattle 
just  bought  in,  and  not  yet  put  to  fatting.  With 
regard  to  cows,  the  food  is  certainly  insufficient, 
and  lets  them  down  so  much  in  flesh »  that  when 
they  calve,  and  are  expected  to  yield  productively, 
they  lose  a  considerable  time,  and  that,  perhaps, 
the  most  valuable,  in  getting  again  into  flesh,  be- 
fore they  give  their  usual  quantity  of  milk: ;  but  if 
they  have  been  well  and  sufficiently  wintered,  they 
are  half  summered,  arid  yield  at  once  adequately* 
For  young  cattle,  it  is  still  worse  management; 
for  their  growth  is  stunted,  and  they  never  recover 
it*  Black  cattle  from  poor  mountains  had  better 
be  put  to  straw  than  any  other  stock;  but  here 
again  care  must  be  taken  that  the  system  be  not  de- 
ranged by  it.  If  well  fed,  and  the  beasts  be  not 
large,  they  may  be  cleared  off  between  harvest  and 
the  end  of  November ;  but  if  they  are  wintered  on 
straw,  this  may  not  be  effected,  and  the  farmer 
may  be  forced  to  put  himself  to  the  eipence  of  corn 
or  oiUcake,  to  feed  blasts  not  of  a  size  to  pay  well 
enough  for  those  articles.  The  observation  is  made 
upon  the  supposition,  that  common  notions  and  too 
vague  assertions  are  just ;  but  it  is  a  point  by  no 
means  ascertained  with  sufficient  accuracy,  that 
small  beasts'  will  not  pay  for  expensive  food  as  well 
as  large  ones.  The  evil  is  less  if  he  has  plenty  of  tur- 
nip or  cabbage ;  but  for  these  he  may  have  other 
applications.    In  so  far  as  regards  the  quality  of  tlj(i 

farm- 


farm-yard  dung,  aH  this  reasoning  becomes  still 
more  forcible ;  for  from  straw-fed  cattle,  the  farmer 
will,  at  the  end  of  winter,  find  perhaps  a  large 
heap,  of  so  poor  a  quality,  that  it  will  go  but  a  little 
way  in  manuring  his  fields ;  whereas,  one  load  of 
dung  made  by  fat  or  well  fed  cattle,  will  be  equal  to 
two  or  three  of  it. 

The  proper  food  for  oows  in  this  month  is  cot 
^hafi^  one  half  hay  and  the  other  half  straw,  with  a 
good  bait  of  turnip  or  cabbages.  For  young  cattle, 
the  same  dian^  and  as  much  cabbage  as  they  will 
eat;  and  the  same,  or  turnips,  for  black  cattle. 

BEAN-STRAW. 

y  Bean-straw,  if  well  harvested,  forms  a-veij 
hearty  and  nutritious  diet  for  cattle  in  the  winter 
time,  and  both  oxen  and  horses,  when  not  worked, 
will  thrive  on  it:  sheep,  also,  are  very  fond  of 
browzing  on  the  pods,  and  the  caving  is  a  very 
nutritions  manger  meat,**-*«-jBanni^^^« 

The  importance  of  putting  beans  in  early^  and 
reaping  soon  enough,  will  appear  clearly, -wheal 
observe  that  the  straw,  well  harvested,  is  worth  from 
two  to  three  pounds  per  acre.  Mr.  Arbuthnot*8 
teams,  which  were  always  hard  worked,  never  had 
a  truss  of  hay  while  his  bean-straw  lasted. 

CUT-CHAFF. 

The  number  of  engines  which  have  of  late  years 
been  invented  for  cutting  hay  and  straw  into  chaff 

(most 
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(most  of  which  execute  their  work  sufficiently 
well),  leaves  no  farmer  in  the  kingdom  under  the 
oecessfty  of  using  the  common  chalF-box,  worked 
by  those  only  who  have  acquired  the  art  of  using 
it,  and  who  usually  make  much  greater  earnings 
than  the  common  pay  per  diem.  Of  these  ma- 
chines, I  believe  Salmon*8  has  the  preference;  the 
price  is  12l.  128.;  but  a  very  good  one  is  made  at 
Thetford  for  eight  guineas ;  and  another  by  Passmore 
of  Doncaster,  which  is  also  effective,  for  7l*  7^*  The 
practice  of  cutting  both  hay  and  straw  for  all  sorts 
of  stock,  is  one  that  has  been  found  \^,  im- 
portant by  many  practical  and  intelligent  cultiva- 
tors of  great  experience.  General  observations 
are  not  so  satisfactory  as  comparative  experiments.; 
but  there  are  not  tnany  persons  who  have  opportu- 
nity, time,  and  power,  to  compare  the  food  and 
labour  of  two  different  teams,  the  one  fed  in  the 
common  way,  with  hay,  and  the  other  with  cut- 
chaff,  half  or  one-third  straw.  The  opinion  of 
the  best  informed  persons  is  decidedly  in  favour  of 
the  latter.  However,  if  racks  are  permitted  in  a 
stable,  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  prevent  horse- 
keepers  from  cramming  them  full  of  hay,  and  espe- 
cially at  night.  The  best  contrivance  I  have  heard 
of  to  supply  the  place  of  racks,  was  that  of  Mr. 
Vancouver,  who  made  a  sort  of  hopper  the  whole 
length  of  the  manger,  which  Jelivered  chaff  from 
a  loft  above  it,  gradually,  as  the  horses  moved  the 
lower  lip  of  the  hopper  with  thpir  noses,  in  this 

manner 


Trtanner  supplying  themselves.  But  avery  intelli* 
gent  nobleman  trying  it,  found  that  it  would  no* 
deliver  regularly :  this  might  arise  from  the  dimen- 
sions not  having  been  sui&ciently  attended  to ;  for 
if  the  hopper  be  not  of  a  due  breadth,  the  chaff 
might  arch  above  the  moveable  board,  and  not 
come  down  ;  the  aperture  in  the  ,manger  through 
which  it  passes,  must  necessarily  be  of  a  certain 
size,  neither  too  wide  nor  too  narrow.  It  certainly 
seems  to  be  a  practicable  idea,  and  very  capable, 
afler  some  trials  and  regulations,  of  being  fully 
applicable  to  common  practice.  It  well  deserves 
attention^  especially  as  the  expence  of  an  experi* 
ment  for  one  stall  could  not  be  considerable.  I 
have  often  determined  to  try  it  myself,  but  have 
always  beeYi  prevented,  by  some  journey  or  excur- 
sion taking  me  from  home  at  the  moment  when  I 
could  otherwise  have  given  the  requisite  attention. 
I  conceive  that  it  would  demand  a  manger  from 
four  to  six  inches  wider  than  common  ones. 

The  practice,  however,  of  giving  hay  cut  with  a 
mixture  of  straw,  instead  of  feeding  in  the  com* 
mon  way  with  hay,  is  to  be  recommended,  at  alt 
events,  to  as  great  a  degree  as  can  be  effect^ ;  far 
the  saving  is  unquestionable.  Nor  is  it  to  be  prac* 
tised  for  the  teams  only,  but  also  for  all  other  stock 
that  eat  hay.  Mr.  Page,  of  Cobham,  in  feeding 
his'  stock,  gives  no  hay  or  straw  but  what  is  cut 
into  chaff.  At  the  expence  of  only  5l.  he  added  a 
mill-wheel  to  his  chaff-cutter,  by  which  means  a 
boy  and  a  little  poney  cut  20  bushels  per  hour. 

Thif 
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This  practice  he  finds  so  profitaUcj  that  he  ear^ 
nestly  recommends  it*.^^ 

For  sheep^  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  troughs 
in  which  it  is  given^  to  see  that  they  be  so  boarded 
as  to  prerent  the  windfrom  blowing  the  diafFout : 
this  IS  eflfected  in  Lord  Clarendon*8  sheep-yard,  in 
Hertfordshire,  by  a  semicircular  boarding,  which 
covers  the  sheep^s  heads  wRile  feeding  in  the 
tfoughs* 

COWS. 

Several  cows  will  probably  calve  in  this  month  ; 
4x>ut  a  month  before  which,  they  should  be  taken, 
into  the  oow-house  from  the  straw-ys^rd,  and  be 
baited  twice  a  day  with  green  food ;  turnips,  cab* 
hages,  carrots,  potatoes,  or  whatever  is  the  field 
winter  food;  After  they  calve  they  should  be  kept 
quite  separate  from  the  lean  stock,  either  in  the 
bouse  or  in  another  yard,  and  be  fed  upon  those 
articles  and  hay,  or  verji  gqod  straw.  Cabbages 
will  maintain  cows  in  the  cheapest  manner,  and 
make  the  butter  perfectly  sweet ;  but  the  decayed 
and  yellow  leaves  must  be  picked  off,  giving  the 
cows  nothing  but  the  heart  of  the  cabbage :  the 
refuF^  leaves  will  be  ate  clean  up  by  the  lean  cat* 
tie.  The  great  ex  pence  of  winter  feeding  cows 
with  hay  alone,  eats  up  half  the  profit  of  the  dairy, 
^en  if  none  be  given  till  they  calve;  for  supposing 
them  to  calve  in  January  or  February,  there  re- 
Hiains  three  or  four  months  for  that  food. 

*  Annaliof  Agijculture,  voLxxviii.  p.  107- 

If 
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If  the  dairy  cpnstsU  of  more  then  one  or  tiiv'o 
cows  kept  for  the  use  of  the  fanner^s  family,  the 
system  of  feeding  them  becomes  an  object  of 
considerable  importance,  and  should  be  well  di» 
gested.  This  subject  demands  most  attention  at 
Michaelmas,  when  all  arrangements  of  stock  take 
place.  In  the  Calendar  for  October,  it  will  be  par^ 
ticularly  considered ;  but  as  in  January  the  cows 
are  probably  calving,  their  food  demands  a  careful 
attention.  The  preceding  remariu  suppose  them 
taken  from  the  straw-yard ;  but  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  superior  managers,  about  Epping,  as 
well  as  in  North  Wiltshire,  &c»  are  cautious  of 
letting  their  cows  at  any  time  depend  on  straw. 

If  no  other  food  be  provided,  they  havb  hay  only; 
it  is  not  necessary  to  consider  whether  it  will  an- 
swer to  give  it  to  them  when  at  certain  high  prices, 
as  many  farmers  are,  by  their  leases,  deprived  of  the 
power  of  selling  hay :  where^this  is  the  case,  (hi) 
hpy  must  be  valued  at  what  it  costs,  and  not  at 
what  it  would  sell  for :  this  estimate  is  easily  made* 

Rent  of  an  acre, ; £.\    0    O 

Tithe, 0    3    O 

Rates,     •^•-  O    5    0 

Molding,  making,  carting,  and  stacking, 0  10    0 

Manuring  once  in  four  years,    0  15    0 

Fences, 0    10 

£.2  14    Q 

Interest  and  profits,  ten  per  cent O    5    4 


s 
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After-grass,  if  sold, O  10    O 
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Cxpence  of  hay, £.3    9    4 

.  Such 
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Such  land,  therefore,  if  it  produces  one  ton  of 
hay,  ascertains  the  cost  of  the  hay  to  be  49s.  4d; 
a  ton— say  90s.  Supposing  then  a  cow  to  be  fed 
at  the  rate  of  561b.  per  diem,  and  that  only 
during  120  days,  it  is  exactly  three  tons,  which  at 
60s.  is  7I.  10s.  No  other  calculation  is  necessary^ 
to  ^ove  that  feeding  cows  with  hay  is  ruinous.  I 
have  fed  cows  with  my  own  hands,  that  have  ate 
S61b.  per  diem;  but  supposing  only  30lb.  per 
diem,  it  is  above  one  ton  and  a  half,  at  SOs.  above 
3l.  15s.  which,  for  four  months  only,  is  much  too 
high;  and  ought  to  convince  the  young  farmer 
how  necessary  it  is  for  him  to  provide  green  winter 
food. 

In  the  Annak,  vol.  xvi.  p.  36l,  is  an  experiment 
of  mine,  in  feeding  smaller  cows,  such  as  would 
fatten  to  about  45  stone  (I4lb«)  Three  milch 
ones  ate,  in  October,  96  lb.  each,  of  cabbages,  per 
diem:  and,  in  another  trial,  89 lb.  of  cabbages,  and 
10}  lb.  of  hay  each  per  diem  ;  or,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  2  tons,  1 8  cut.  of  cabbages^  and  1 5  cwt.  of 
hay,  in  six  months. 

In  the  weaning  of  calves  there  are  many  different 
methods.— In  Suffolk  they  do  not  wean  till  after 
Christmas,  letting  them  suck  six  or  seven  weeks  i 
then  they  give  bran  and  oats,  with  fiet  milk  and 
water,  and  some  very  sweet  hay  by  them,  continu- 
ing this  till  grass  is  ready :  but,  if  the  farmer  has 
carrots,  they  make  an^  excellent  article  of  their 
food,  and  save  pats.  The  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land's method  succeeded  with  his  Grace  repeatedly, 

atid 


and  I  tried  it  \eith  equal  success*    Hig  aocxmnt  is 

thid  I    "  I  have  for  some  time  entertained  an  idea 

'  •  ■  ' 

ihai  skimmed  milk. might  he  prepared  with  ptq^ 
per  ingredienfjSy  effectually  to  answer  the  pmrpose^ 
where  the  practice  is  to  give  new  milk  from  the 

qow,  9nd  at  about,  a  third  of  the  expence.    The 

•  •      •  • 

^ticles  ajre  treagle^  and  the  common  lint-seed 
oil-cake^  ground,  very  fine,  almost  to  an  impalpa« 
ble  powder^^and  the  quantities  so  small,  that  to 
txiake  thirty-two  gallon^  would  oost  no  more, 
exclusive  of  the  milk,  than ,  about  sixpence*  It 
mixes  very,  readily,  and  almost  intimately^  with 
,the  milk|  ms^ng  it  more  rich  wd  mucilaginous 
without  giymg  it  any  disagreeable  taste.-^Take 
one  gallon  of  skimij^ed  milk,  aqd  in  about  a  pint 
of .  it  add  h$df '  an  ounce  of  common  treacle, 
^tirriqg  it  till  it  is  well  mixed;  then  take  one 
oimce  of  lint-seed  oil-cake  finely  pulverised^  and 
with  the  hand  let  it  fall  gradually  in  very  small 
quantities  into  the  milk,  stirring  it  in  the  main 
time  with  a  spooq  or  ladle^  until  it  be  thoroughly 
incoiporated ;  then  let  the  mixture  be  put  into  the 
other  part  of  the  milk,  and  the  whole  made  nearly 
as  warm  as  new  milk  from  the  cow.  After  a  tim^ 
the  quantity  of  oil-cake  may  be  increased.** 

THE  DAIRY. 

*  Mrs,  Chevallier,  a  lady  very  attentive  Co  a  itrf 
successful  dairy,  remarks,  that  in  winter,  it  is  a 
good  way  to  add  hot  water  to  milk,  directly  fis  it 
comes  from  the  cow ;  it  makes  it  yield  the  Qream 

G  better; 
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better.  Th^  trays  in  wtiich  it  is  set,  shoilld  h\sb  h€ 
acalded  with  hot  water,  or  else  warmed  b/  the  fire, 
CeTofe  the  milk  is  set  iri  theiin.  All  trays  shouldf 
be  of  deal,  about  three  inches  sthd  d  hdlf  deep  t* 
they  are  preferable  to  leftdeA  ohes,  whieh  nbt  only 
blister  when  hot  water  is  poured  iflto  them,  but 
are  also  said  to  be  unwholesotne.  Aboilt  twelvd 
square  yards  of  tray,  vfithsomi  ^pare  bowls,  will' 
do  for  £weht)r  cows*  Tlie  churn  for  such  a  iaity 
should  contain  about  fifty  gallons  beer  m^easure/ 
The  copper  should  hold  100  gallons.  Chaffing- 
dishes  of  charcoal  are  kept'  in  dairies  in  frdst,  but 
then  the  creani  does  not  risfe  sd  well.  The  beSt 
dairy-maids  never  put  the  buttei*  in  laiyers*  in  thd 
nrkiti;  but  leave' the 'surface  every  day  rough  anrf 

o  dnite  belter  with  that  of  the 
succeeding  churnitlg.  In  Suffolk,  from  thrfee  and  a 
half  tb  four'  pints  of  salt  are  cotnmonly  used  to  a 
firkin  of  butVer  r  but  two,  with  good  management, 
are  better.  The  milk,  after  the  first  skimming,  ig' 
left  twelve  hours  (more  in  farm-houses),  to  make 
aisecond  butter.  Which  is  sold  to  the  poor  kt  atf 
inferior  price.  A  dairy-maid  commonly  milks  seven 
dr  eight  cows  in  afi  hour. 

YEAR-LING   CALVES. 

.,  *^  These  are  very  subject  to  the  garget,  supposed 
to  resemble  the  rheumatism  in  the  human  body : 
lying  wet,  either  in  yards  or  in  fields,  will  give  it* 
Xo  be  lept  gerfectly  dry,  is  an  almost  sure  preven- 
tative/'—-ilfr^,  Cheva  liter » 

TOUNO 


YOUNG  CATTLE- 

The  last  year's  calves  should  now  be. fed  with 
hay  and  roots,,  either  turnips,  carrots^  or  potatoes ; 
^md  they  shpuld  be  thoroughly  well  fed,  an4  kqit 
perfectly  clean  by  means  of  litter  :  at  this  age  it  is 
a' matter  of  great  consequence  to  keep  such  youM 
cattle  as  well  as  possible,  for  t^e  contrary  practici 
will  in/evijtably  stop  their  growth,  which  cannot  be 
recovered  by  the  best  summer  food.  If  hay  is  not 
to  be  had,  good  straw  must  be  substituted  ;  but 
then  the ;  roots  should  be  given  in  grepter  plentyt 
and  with  more  attention.  To  steers  and  heifers 
two  years  old,  the  propef  food  is  hay,:if  c^eap ; 
or  straw,  with  baits  of  turnips,  cabbi^^.  &c«  ^  I^ 
is  not  right  to  keep  yearikig  calves  and*  two-year 
olds  together ;  because^  in  general,  the.yav^nger  the 
oattle  are,  th^  better  they  should  be  fed. 

FATTENING   ?EASTS. 

At  this  tim^  the  farmer  who^  makes  it  his  bn¥ 
siness  to  .winter  &tten,  is  in  the  height  of  hl| 
work.  There  are  three  methods  of  fattening  cattle^ 
Viz.  carrying  their  turnips,  &c.  to  a  dly  grass-field^ 
to  9  farm^yardy  or  to  the  house  where  the  beasts 
are  tied  up:  the  two  latter  methods  are  the:  best^ 
Not  many  pastures  are  dry  and  sound  enough 
to  bear,  iht  tread  of  ah  ox  in  winter ;  but  great 
anmbers  are  fattened  in  the  fidd,  in  Norfolk^ 
Mting  the  turnips  where  they  grow.  If  fattenedi  m 
a  yard,  the  food,  vie*  turnips^  cabbages^  or  oarrot% 
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must  be  given  in  mangers  under  open  sheds,  with 
good  cut  chaff  always  in  them,  if  hay  is  not  plenti* 
fill ; '  but  they  will  pay  well  for  the  best  hay.  The 
same  rule  is  to  be  followed  in  stall-feeding:  they 
must  be  littered  weU,  or  else  they  will  presently 
have  a  bound  hide,  and  not  thrive.  In  either  of 
these  methods,  plenty  of  litter  must  be  provided, 
I  would  advise  the  us6  of  three  waggon -loads  of 
straw^  stubble,  or  fern,  to  every  beast,  for  so  much 
they  will  make  into  dung,  which  ought  to  be  the 
guide,  and  not  the  expence  of  the  litter,  as  the 
.  dung  will  repay  that  with  great  profit,  I  am  sen- 
sible that  less  will  do;  but  it  should  always  Be  re- 
jnembered,  that  raiding  ^ung  is  the  grand  pillar  of 
husbandry. 

OIL-CAKE  AND  CORN-FED  BEASTS. 

Feeding  beasts  in  this  manner  is  so  very  expen- 
sive, that  if  the  greatest  attention  be  not  paid  to 
them,  the  loss  will  be  considerable;     The  points 
to  be  constantly  attended  to,  are:  1st,  cleanness  of 
lodging,  by  constantly  removing  dung,  sweepinjg 
the* pavement  clean,  and  giving  plenty  of  litter,  to 
prevent  all  filth  from  sticking  to  their  hides  ;  2d, 
clean  manger^,  often  washed;   3d,  and  the  most 
material  article,  to  give  very  little  food  at  a  time^ 
'  and  to  .vary  it  properly.    Beasts  which  are  carelessly 
fed  in  this  respect  never  thrive  welK    The  master's 
eye  is  constantly  necessary.     4th,  To  keep  them 
^arm- enough  by  shelter,  for  warilnth  fattens  almost 
,  a^  much  >  as  fpod.    Thjcse  attentions  are  necessary 
1        ^  for 
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'  lor  all  cattle  stalled,  whatever  their  food  may  be^ 
bot  if  neglected  with  that  sort,  which  is  very  expen- 
sive, the  mischief  is  more  felt. 

,- 

SWINE. 

This  IS  a  principal  season  with  swine,  both  for 
fattening  and  rearing.  As  the  two  first  are  men- 
tioned largely  under  other  months,  I  shall  at  present 
speak  only  of  the  management  of  sows  and  pigs. 
Ench  litter  must  be  kept  in  a .  sty,  and  fed  with 
dairy- wash  out  of  cisterns,  and  with  the  food  stored 
for  them  in  autumn,  such  as  carrots,  parsnips, 
potatoes,  and  cabbages ;  all  these  do  for  them  ex- 
cellently. To  substitute  barley  or  pease,  or  even 
purchased  bran  or  pollard,  is  therefore  unprofitable. 
The  sows  should  always  have  as  much  as  they  will 
eat,  or  the  pigs  will  suffer;  and  what  is  of  as  much 
consequence,  is  keeping  them  well  littered.  Let 
th^m  be  always  perfectly  clean ;  it  ensures  tne 
health  of  the  pigs,  and  at  the  same  time  raises  a 
large  quantity  of  the  best  manure  on  a  farm. 

The  breeding  of  swine  being  one  of  the  most 
profitable  articles  in  the  whole  business  of  a  farm, 
the  husbandman  cannot  pay  too  much  attention  to 
it.  I  shall,  in  as  few  words  as  the  subject  will  ad- 
mit, give  an  account  of  the  best  system  to  be  pur- 
sued in  this  branch  of  his  business.  The  farmer 
whu  would  make  a  considerable  profit  by  hogs,  mus^ 
determine  to  keep  a  proper  nural)er  of  sows,  in  or- 
der to  breed  many  pigs ;  but  this  resolution  ought 
to  be  preceded  by  the  most  careful  determination  to 
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pnipare  d-ops  ptoper  for  supporting  thU  stock.  TbH 
proper  one$  for  that  purpose  are  )»arley,  buck^  beans^ 
pease,  clover,  and  potatoes,  or  carrots.  In  the 
common  management,  a  farmer  keeps  only  a  sow  or 
two,  because  his  dairy  will  do  po  more ;  but  in  the 
83rstero  of  planting  crops  purposely  for  swine,  a  dif* 
ferent  conduct  must  necessarily  be  pursued.  ^Po- 
tatoes, carrots,  Swedish  turnip,  and  cabba^s,  ropst 
be  provided  for  the  sows  and  stores  from  October 
till  the  end  of  May,  by  which  time  tares,  clover,  chi* 
coiy,  or  lucerne,  should  be  ready  to  receive  tbem, 
which  will  carry  them  till  the  stubbles  are  cleared ;  .so 
that  the  whole  year  is  filled  up  with  these  plants,  th^ 
common  offal  of  the  barn-door  and  the  com-fielda^ 
When  the  sows  pig,  meal  must  be  provided  to  make 
wash,  by  mixing  it  with  water.  This  in  summer 
will  be  good  enough  for  their  support,  and  in  win- 
ter it  must  be  mixed  with  boiled  roots,  oats,  and 
pea-sotip,  for  the  young  pigs.  If  cows  are  ktfpt, 
then  the  dairy- wash  is  to  be  used  in  the  above 
mixtures. 

Upon  this  system,  a  farmer  may  proportion  his 
swine  to  his  crops,  or  his  crops  to  his  swine ;  and 
he  will  find  thM  for  the  whole  year  he  should  have 
about  an  equal  quantity  of  roots  and  grass,  and  half 
as  TQuch  corn  as  potatoes.  For  carrying  the  profit 
to  the  highest  advantage,  the  sows  should  pig  but 
twice  a  year;  that  is,  in  April  and  August;  by 
which  means  there  will  never  be  a  long  and  expen* 
aive  season  for  rearing  the  pigs  before  they  are  put 
to  the  staple  food  of  clover  or  potatoes,  &c« ;  but 
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this  circumstance  is  much  removed  by  the  provision 
of  crops  raised  expressly  for  swine. 

Upon  this  plan,  the  animal  sale  oT  lean  Son 
should  be  in  October,  the  litters  of  April  sold  then 
as  stores,  and  those  of  August  kept  till  October 
twelvemonth,  to  sell  for  bacohers,  if  the  farmer  fats 
none  himself.  The  stock  upon  hand  this  month  wiU 
therefore  be  the  sows,  and  the  pigs  littered  in  the 
preceding  Atlgu^t*;  all  which  should  have  roots 
from  the  store,  and  run  at  the  same  time  in  the 
farm-yard,  for  shacking  the  straw  of  the  barn- 
doors. In  proportion  to  what  they  find  in  this, 
•you  must  supply  them  with  roots,  giving  enough  tt> 
keep  them  to  their  growth. 

WEANED  PIGS. 

It  has  been  often  remarked,  Chat  winter  pigs  ai^ 
unprofitable  j  and  it  is  certainly  true,  if  they  are 
not  Kept  with  great  care  and  attention.  Wheife 
there  is  a  dairy,  the  milk  and  whey  may  be  so  pro- 
fitably applied  to  their  use,  that  it  should  be  pre- 
served carefully  for  that  purpose.  The  best  ad- 
dition, or  which  alone  will  wean  them  well,  is 
pea-soup.  Six  pecks  of  pedse  boiled  in  a  hogshead 
of  water  till  well  broken  and  dissolved,  and  then 
mixed  in  a  tub  or  cistern  with  dairy-wash,  or  given 
atone,  will  wean  thtm  well.  If  dry  meat  be  given  in 
addition,  or  alone,  it  should,  be  oats,  which  do  for 
young  swine  far  better  than  other  sorts  of  grain. 
Barley  does  not  agree  nearly  so-well  with  them. 

C  4  HORSES. 
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HORSES. 

One  of  the  most  useful  general  lessoQS  that  can 
be  gh^Q  to  an  arable  fanner,  is  to  keep  his  horses 
always  at  work.  The  expence  of  a  team  is  so  great, 
that,  if  he  does  not  pursue  this  rule,  he  niust  lose 
by  them.  Janifary  is  a  month  in  which  all  business 
of  tillage  ought  to  be  at  a  stop.  If  the  weather  be 
a  hard  frQst,  care  should  be  taken  to  make  use  of 
it.  in  carting  manures  on  the  farm.  If  there  are 
composts  ready,  a  frost  should  not  be.  let  slip  ;  or, 
if  there  be  faggot-carting  to  be  performed,  or  the 
eartli  of  borders  under  hedges  to  be  carried,  the 
carts  should  be  kept  close  to  work  of  that  kind,  ^ 
long  as  the  frost  lasts.  But  in  open  weather^  road^ 
tvork  must  be  done.  Carting  x>ut  the  com  may 
not  pearly  employ  the  teams;  on. other  days. the 
carts  should  go  to  the  nearest  town  for  manure. 
Therf  certainly  are  situations  precluded  frotn  this 
adyaotage,  but  not  many.  How  well  it  would  an- 
swer to  keep  a  team  on  purpose  for  the  employ- 
ment, depends  on  various  circumstances  ;  we  may 
however  be  assured,  that  it  must  answer  to  omploy 
the  teams  about  it,  wlien  they  would  otherwi^ 
stand  still ;  for  then  the  ^xpence  is  little  more  thaa 
labo^iF  and  wear  and  tear. 

The  same  observations  are  partly  a[)plicable  to  the 
ox-teams  ;  ^nd  the  farmer  should  have.a  «trict  eye, 
that  bgth  horses  and  oxen  have  plenty  of  litter, 
otherwise  hii>  farm  will  suffer  from,  a  deficiency  of 
manure, 

THRASH<*> 
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THRASHING. 

t  before  remarked,  that  the  farmer,  in  thrash* 
ing  his  crops  of  corn  and  pulse,  should  be  atten- 
tive to  proportion  his  thrashers  to  his  stock  of  lean 
cattle,  that  neither  more  nor  less  straw  may  ari^e 
than  is  regularly  consumed.  Relative  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  thrashers,  the  farmer  sliould  be 
very  clear-sighted  to  their  motions,  both  as  to  thfe 
cleanness  of  their  work,  and  as  to  their  honesty^ 
He  may  lose  immensely  if  his  straw  be  not  thrashed 
clean ;  and  as  it  is  a  work  generally  performed  by 
measure,  the  men  are  too  apt  to  turn  it  over  too 
quickly,  and  to  thrash  out  only  that  corn  which 
comes  the  easiest  from  the  ear.  In  respect  to  pil* 
feringy  the  work  gives  them  greater  opportunities 
for  it  than  any  other ;  for  which  reason,  he  should 
have  a  sharp  look  out|^  and  take  care  now  and  then 
to  meet  the  men  of  an  evening  in  their  way  hom.ey 
and  to  come  upon  them  in  the  barn,  at  various 
times,  and  unawares.  Such  a  conduct  will  ke^ 
the  men  honest,  if  they  are  so  already,  and  will 
prevent  many  knaves  from  practising  their  rogueiy ; 
whereas  an  indolent,  inattentive  master,  will  make 
pilferers. 

thrashing-mill; 

If  the  farmer  has  one  of  these  most  tiseful  im- 
plements, hfe  is  safe  from  the  two  evils  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  article.  The  expence  of  a  fixed 
mill,  is  from  6o  to  100  guineas  for  one  that  reqilires 
two  or  three  horses.    It  will  thrash  about  1 5  quarters 
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of  wheat  in  eight  or  nine  hours^  and  from  15  t^  20 
miarters  of  barley^  oats,  pease,  or  beans.  Barjey  is 
the  ^in  that  thrashes  worse  with  them  than  ai^ 
cther^  but  I  have  seen  several  tliat  thrash  it  as  well 
as  other  corn^  such  as  Mr.  Asbey's,  at  Blyborough, 
Sufiblk.  ,His  price,  for  a  fixed  one^  Tb  guineas, 
apd  for  a  moveable  ope,  120  guineas.  Tlie  granary 
^ould  always  be  over  the  6xed  mill,  that  the  corn 
liiay  be  drawn  up  at  once,  and  lodged  3afe  under  the 
fariher^s  key.  For  feeding  cattle,  fresb -thrashed 
striiw  is  better  than  old ;  for  littering  (the  proper 
application)  they  are  equal ;  but  the  best  manage* 
inent  for  eating  straw  clearly  is,  to  cut  it  into  chaff 
try  tl\e  power  of  the  mill^  and  tp  have  the  cha£[^- 
bouse  adjoining,  so  as  to  receive  the  cujt  straw  9t 
pntcc;,  without  any  carriage.  This  house  should 
liave  brick  walls^  iq  order  that  fermentation  may 
not  set  fire  to  any  thing,  and  then  if  water  be 
thrown  on  the  chaff,  it  ferments,  and  is  much  more 
pntritious*  than  when  used  in  the  common  way. 

FENCES. 

This  is  a  principal  season  for  hedging  and  ditch- 
jOg.  A  farmer  cannot  give  too  much  attention 
to  the  fences  of  his  farm ;  for,  without  good  ones^ 
he  might  as  w^l  cultivate  open  fields:  he  can- 
not manage  them  as  he  pleases,  but  is  for  ev^r 
cr^iopt,  for  fear  4:bat  bis  own  or  other  people's  cattle 
sh^W  bceak  into  his  corn  or  hay  fields.    In  feoc- 
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Iffg,  be  should  ftetermi^^  to  execute  th^*wor)L.in  th« 
best  manner^  which  U  the  plashing  fnetbod.  Jt  19 
done,  in  tlij^  ibUo^ing  nianner :  the  loen  a^t  (te 
the  old  he^e  of  al}  the  dead  wood,  brainbiea^  mi 
other  itregulariy  growing  rubbish,  leawig  ^long 
the.  top  of  the  bank  the  ^traighUsst  i^nd  be^t-gronib^ 
iQg  jsteo^s ,  of  .thprns,  \aa/Aj  elm,  oak,  ash,  .^aHou^ 
l^eecb,  ^&c.  abcn^t  five  or  ^ix  in  f  jraid;  but  .if 
th^re  are  any.  gap6  or  places  thin  of  live  wpqd,  ./qp 
e^h  side  of  such  places  they  leave  the  mow* 
Wbea  this  work  is  done»  they  rqmr  the  diUdv 
whid)  I  should  gneyer  advia^  to  be  less  AhMi  thnip 
leet  by  two  and  a  half,  and  ^ix  inphes  widip  |(t 
Jjpttom,  in  the  driest  aoils;  but  iaallw^.^.tnoigt 
pnes,  never  less  than  foqi-  by  three,  tsA  one  4t 
bottom.  AH  ^he  earth  that  arises  from  the  diitdi 
is  to  be  thrown  on  the  bank.  The  men,  if^iw 
bargain  is  made  with  them  before-hand,  will  \wf 
eome  of  it  on  the  brow  of  the  ditch ;  but  thia  must 
liot  be  allowed,  unless  the.ditoh*^rtb  htppeai 
to  be  extraordinarily  rich,  and  to  pay  well  kut 
carrying  it  to  the  J^nd,  otherwise  the  gnufs  of  ihp 
border  is  spoiled,,  and  the  farmer  is  .at  the  expenqe 
^f  cartit^  earth  which  may  be  wwth  but  littfe. 
When  ihe  ditch  is  finished,,  the  men  begin  thfi 
hedge.  Such  of  the  stems  left  in  cutting  the  old 
iiedge  as  they  find  growing  in  the  Une  where  th? 
Dew  hedge  is  to  run,  they  cut  off  three  feet  from 
the  top  of  the  bank,  to  serve  for  hedge-stakes  to 
the  Bew  hedge.    This  practice  cannot  be  too  much , 
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commeiKled;  for  these  stakes  being  imm(^eable; 
•nd  never  rotting,  keep  up  the  new  hedge,  so 
that  it  never  falls,  or  leans  either  way.  In  tlie 
next  place,  they  drive  in  their  dead  h^tge-stakes 
vhere  wanted,  choosing  saHows  or  willows,'  that 
they  may  grow.  The  hedgers  then  plash  down  the 
ren4ainder  of  the  live  wood  left  standing.  They 
cut  tiie  stick  twice,  one  stroke  near  the  ground, 
and  the  other  about  10  or  12  inches  higher,  and 
jdst  deep  enough  to  slit  out  a  part  of  the  wood  be* 
twcen  the  two,  leaving  the  stem  supported  by  little 
more  than  the  bark,  or,  at  most,  about  a  quarter  of 
its  first  sixe.  It  is  then  laid  along  the  top  of  the 
bank,  and  weaved  among  the  hedge- stakes.  All  are 
served  l^us ;  and,  where  they  are  not  thick  enough 
to  dnhh  the  hedge,  dead  thorns  are  wove  among 
them ;  then  the  top  of  the  hedge  is  eddered  in  the 
common  manner. 

The  fence  thus  made,  consists  of  a  good  ditch 
and  a '  hedge,  most  parts  of  which  are  alive ; 
that  is/  the  stakes,  and  much  of  the  wood  woven 
between  them.  The  importance  of  having  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  hedge  alive,  cannot  be  too 
strongly  impressed.  This  management  ensures  a 
lasting  fence;  whereas,  the  hedges  that  are  all 
dead,  presently  rot,  and  fall  into  the  ditch.  Those 
fermers  who  live  in  countries  that  know  nothing 
cf  the  plashing  method,  cannot  give  too  much  at- 
tention  to  teaching  it  to  their  men.  The  best  way 
k,  to  send  for  labourers  from  tlie  plashing  coun* 
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%rte^,  vfhQf  >n  QTiQ  setaon, .  wUl  ea^Iy 'inttnict  theic 
regular  men  in  the  bpsioess,  w^iidi  tbey  foay  after- 
*ivar(ls  perform  without  difficulty. 

DITCHES. 

In  very  wet  soils,  where  draining  \$  an  esaea* 
tial  improvement,  and  where  the  soil  is  a  pofH*, 
loose  loam,  and  not  sufficiently  conaolidatedt  aa 
evil  that  demands  clay  or  marl,  it  is  the  custom 
of  many  farmers  to  dig  ditches  of  much  greater 
depth  and  width,  for  the  double  purpose  of  making 
better  drains,  and  of  raising  clay  or  marl,  where- 
with  to  manure  the  fields.  But  I  have  heard  other, 
and  very  practical  farmers,  object  to  tliis  ;  urging;, 
that  the  expence,  when  compared  with  marling 
from  a  pit,  is  more  than  doubled  ;  for  it  costs  more 
to  throw  It  out  of  a  ditch  than  into  a  Cart,  amL 
when  removed,  only  two  men  can  stand  to  fill: 
and,  further,  that  for  W2\nt  of  the  greater  depth  to 
which  pits  are  dug,  the  ^arl  is  neither  so  good 
nor  so  pure.  These  objections  are  powerful  onei^ 
and  seem  to  authorize  the  farmer  to  rgect  any 
greater  size  of  ditch,  than  the  two  purposes  of 
draining  and  fencing  demand. 

DRAINING. 

January  is  a  proper  season  for  draining.  There 
fire  several  sorts  of  drains ;  but  I  shall  confine 
myself  at  present  to  the  covered  ones.  There  are 
two  methods  of  making  them;  ow  by  ploughs, 
wliich  cut  them  either  ^t  one,  or  various  furrows, 
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xcotXm^  to  their  mtnt ;  another  by  diggf fif  wftii 
9  sjBtem  of  spades,  which  work  one  after  the  other, 
so  as  to  dig  a  drain  about  two  indies  wide  at  bot« 
tom^  and  of  various  depths  and  breadths  at  tdp# 
If  a  fanner  occupies  land  that  has  no  stones  in  it 
farge  enough  to  obstruct  a  plough,  that  implement 
is  by  an  means  eligible ;  for  the  expence  of  cutting 
the  drains  with  a  plough,  is  not  so  great  as  with 
i^des.  But  it  ^ould  be  observed,  that  draining-* 
ploughs  can  only  cut  the  small  drains ;  spades  must 
6e'  used  for  the  main  ones;  their  various  courses 
aild  superior  depths  require  manual  work.  Sup- 
|K>se  a  large  fidd  drained  by  parallel  cuts  of  a  plough, 
still  the  water  must  be  carried  out  of  those  cuts  by 
)Ieeper  drains  dug,  unless  the  land  has  a  regular 
descent ;  but,  whether  the  operation  be  performed 
by  A  plough,  at  a  small  expence,  or  by  spades  at  a 
large  one,  still  the  necessity  of  the  improvement 
for  wet  soils  remains  the  same,  and  those  who  have 
had  ex'perience  of  -  their  natiire,  will  not  regret  the 
tepeftce  of  performing  the  work  effectually.  Wet 
grass-lands  are  for  ever  over- run  with  rushes^  and 
other  aquatic  rubbish ;  the  hay  of  little  vafue,  and 
small  in  quantity.  Arable  land  that  is  wet,  tsat 
never  be  applied  to  a  profitable  purpose.  It  is  too 
adhesive  to  be  ploughed,  when  kindlier  soils  have 
received  their  tillage,  and  are  sown.  In  wet  sea- 
sons, the  crops  are  too  trifling  to  pay  expences. 
Whatever  attention  is  given  to  water-furr6w  them; 
still  the  land  will  hot  have  that  mellow,  favourdbl6 
nature,  th^  enables  it  lb  field  advantageous  cropsi 
r  '  •      ^     '        '  The 
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Ute  ext>enee  df  c6vetied  drtmn  niay  be  tfdCtoMted, 
dn  an  avefage^  at  3F.  an  kdre,  wheh  done^wkA^ 
^pades«  Noiir  thi$ .  exf^nditons  will,  in  ftioderBKcf 
ceT^s^  bb  repaid  by  the  Hifere  having  6f  tlie  «]rtiii 
cxpdfice  df  water-forrovmig,  exclu^ve  <rf  all  tM 
superior  bene^ts  of  it.  Covered'  dr&ins^  ^hst^  92 
inches  deep,  two  inches  wide  at  bottom  and  12  at 
top,  and  filled  about  10  inches  deep,  may  be  com* 
pletely  executed  at  3d.  a  p6rch,  where  labour  is 
ied.  per  day  itt  winter,  f n  respect  to  filling  up 
tliese  drains,  the  farmer  niust  be  guided  by  the  dr- 
<!iit!)s{^nces  of  situation,  ff  stones  are  to  be  foidt 
in  gfeat  prenty,  he  should  fill  with  thenr.  Bushes^ 
cottntion  feggot-wood,  bricks,  horns,  and  bortci^' 
tUrf  laid  in  like  a  wedge,  str^iw,  fern,  iing,  stub- 
bte,  ^c.  are*  all  used  in  Various  places ;  and  in 
Ess^,  where  these  drains  have  been  mad(i  almost 
fitne  immefnbrial,  ttie  farmers  insist,  that  the  great 
object  is  not  durability  of  materials,  but  the  arch-' 
ibg  df  the  eacrth,  when  the  materials  are  rotten  andf 
tfoni.  In  many  parts  of  that  county,  'drains  ruir 
wdl  tt>  this  day,  i\»t  Were  filled  With  nothing  bat 
straw  more  than  thirty  years  ago.  The  extending 
such  a  practice  should,  however,  depend  absolutely 
en  soil ;  for  most  certainly  there  are  soils,  in  which 
it  would  be  totally  inexpedient. 

A  vfery  economical  way  of  doing  this  work  is  the 
foTlbwing :  first,  the  farmer  ploughs  four  or  five 
times  in  a  place  with  his  common  plough,  and  then 
shot^ets  dUt  the  loose  mould  ;  after  which,  on  that 
Smooth  bott6m»  he  takes  one  spit  with  a  very  long 
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wgaie,  about  four  iaches  wide  at  top,  and  narrow^ 
^ng '  to  two  at  bottom  ;  then  with  a  sqraper  deans 
oat  the  mould^t  ^nd  fills  them  pp.  Digging. thi» 
fpit  is  three  halfpence  a  rod^  and  iJlHng  up  a  half- 
penny. ,  The  newly-invented ,  mole-ploug^i  will  be 
mentioned  hereafter. 

BEA.NS.  * 

If  the  autumnal  sowing  of  Mazagan  beans  has 
been  prevented  by  the  weather  being  uncommonly 
wet,  it  ought  to  be  done  this  month,  for  the  ear- 
£er  the  beans  are  planted,  the  better  will  be  the 
crop.  And  as  the  season  must  regulate  the  article 
of  tillage  in  all  cases,  the  farmer  ought  to  sow  his 
beans  the  first  month  his  land  is  dry :  some  seasons 
will, be  dry  in  Januar}',  that  were  wet  in  December. 

Beans  are  a  crop  that  will,  pay  very  w^I  for  ma- 
nuring; and  if  there  are  not  many  turnips,  pota- 
toes, &c.  all  the  dung  of  tlic  farm  should  be  laid 
en  for  them »  by  way  of  a  preparation  for  wheat ; 
in  which  case  the  manure  may  be  laid  oii  at 
any  time  when  it  can  be  done  previously  to  the' 
ploughing.  * 

•  %  •       .     « 

CARROTS.      * 

•  •  • 

The  best  culture  of  carrots  is  to  let  the  barley 
or  wheat-stubble  lie  till  you  plough  and  sow,  put- 
ting them  in  on  one  earths  If  much  previous  til- 
lage be  given,  the  second  earth  will  probabry  fall  in. 
tnis  month.  I  mention  this  circt^mstance,  in  case 
the  farmer  is  determined  on  touch  tillage,  which 
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for  carrots  I  do  not  think  advisable^  possibfy  on 
very  running  sand,  winter  tillage  might  be  bene- 
ficial. 

POTATOES. 

The  above  observation  is  also  applicable  to  this 
root.  There  may  be  cases  in  which  a  ploughing  in 
January  may  be  advisable ;  but  in  general  the  land 
should  either  lie  till  the  plantings  or  at  least  have 
only  autumnal  tillage..  In  dry  soils,  upon  which 
weeds  have  come  up  since  that  time,  a  ploughing 
now  may  be  right.  If  the  dung  designed  for  the 
potatoe  land  is  laid  in  the  field  ready  for  it,  and  the 
weather  happens  to  be  frosty,  the  first  opportunity 
'may  be  taken  for  carting  it  on,  especially  if  the 
land  is  wet  enough  to  make  a  frost  necessary. 
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WOOD. 

There  are. not  many  districts  in  which  woods 
are  pro'fitable  tq  a  farmer  to  hire;  but  when  he 
finds  them  a  part  pf  a  farm,  it  is  not  always  that  he 
can  have  a  clioice  whether  to  take  or  leave  them, 
and  must  therefore  apply  himself  to  convert  them 
to  the  best  profit.  This  month  is  generally  a  busy 
one  in  felling :  the  men  who  do  the  work  are  com- 
monly paid  by  measure,  or  tale.  In  some  coun- 
tries the  falls  are  only -cut  and  laid  in  rows,  and 
sold  in\that  manner  by  the  rood;  in  others,  the 
farmer  converts  the  stuff'  to  the  proper  use,  and^ 
aorts  it  into  faggots^  poles,  hoop^stuff,  or  hurdles  j 
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and  this,  I  believe^  will  generally  prove  the  iik3»E 
profitable  way. 

In  cutting  woods  there  is  one  point  muck  dis>» 
puted,  which  is,  the  ntunber  of  years'  grpwth  at 
which  to  cut.  Customs  vary  from  nine  years  to» 
twenty-sevep,  but  generally  about  twelve  or  four-» 
leen.  I  have  seen  many  woods,  in  cutting  which^ 
f»iie  stem  on  a  stool  was  left,  to  be  of  a  double  age 
it  next  cutting,  in  order  to  havi^  some  large  wood 
in  each  falK  The  question  is^  whether  such  stems 
draw  from  the  root  so  much  nourishment  as  to  les^ 
sen  the  young  growth  as  much  as  the  large  shoots 
an)ount  to  ?  From  viewing  such  woods,  I  have  obf* 
served,  that  the  part  of  twelve  years^  growtli,  among 
wjbicb  were  so«ieL stems  twenty* four  years  cdd,  waa 
as  goo^  as  othera^  wifere  the  whole  was  only  twelve* 
If  so,  the  additicmal  ^oiwtk  is  nearly  all  profit ;  bat 
if  not,  it  certainly  makes  the  wood  when  cut  more 
saleable,  stfid  applicable  to  more  purposes. 

One  great  point  to  be  attended  to  m  the  ma-> 
i^gement  of  wood-^,  and  to  which  too  much  atten- 
tipu.caunot  be  paid^  b  to  keep  the  fences  in  the, 
very  best  order  possible  ;  for  a  farmer  or  landlord 
had  better  let  cattle  into  their  wheat  than  into 
their  underwoad;  because  tfleir  biting  and  mangr 
ling  one  year's  shoot,  is  doing  mischief  to  the 
^  amount  of  at  lc\ist  three  years'  growth.  But  if 
woods  are  so  ill  fenced  and  so  extensive,,  as  to  be 

.  too  great  an  ex  pence  for  the  person  to  afford  re- 
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pairing  ;  in  lliat  oise,.  the  longer  the  growth  is,  the 
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gitater  will  be  the  profit ;  for  supposing  that  cattle^' 
open  an  average,  eat  three  years'  growth^  then  thefd 
am  three  in  twelve  or  fourteen  destroyed ;  ^hereas^ 
if  the  term  is  twfenty-fixir  years'  growth,  still  therd 
are  but  three  destroyed,  which  is  doubly  advanta^' 
geoius.  These  are  points  which  should  be  well  con^ 
•iktered;  and  alsa  what  is  the  age  at  Which  the  vari- 
oTas  sorts  of  underwood  attain  the  greatest  weighty' 
having  always  in  view  the  variations  of  soil.  Fof 
instance,  it  should  be  tried,  what  weight  twenty 
aingle  stems  of  sattow,  ash,  oak^p  hazel,  hornbeam^ 
Sec.  come  to  at  six,  twelve,  and  twenty-four  years* 
grdwth,  tp  see  whether  the  produce  is  proportioned 
to  the  agt.  This  would  be  a  very  easy  experiment 
in  every  respect^  but  that  of  the  time  it  would  de« 
mafid. 

In  the  beech  woods  of  Buckinghamshire,  thi^ 
systefn  is  carried  exceedingly  far ;  for  they  are  not 
cut  till  thirty  or  forty  years'  growth ;  the  conse- 
quence of  which  is,  they  are  destroyed  as  under- 
wood, and  nothing  appears  but  single  stems,  which 
are  successions  of  young  trees.  The  way  of  cutting 
them  is  not  by  falls,  as  in  common  woods,  but  by 
singling  out,  every  year,  the  largest  of  the  trees, 
and  cutting  enough  of  them  to  pay  12s.  15s.  or  20s. 
per  acre,  per  annum,  according  to  the  goodness  of 
the  wood.  These  trees,  though  some  of  them 
when  cut  w6«ild  more  than  measure  as  timber,  arc 
all  sawn  into  lengths  of  four  feet,  or  thereabouts, 
and  rived  into  billets  for  fire-wood,  for  the  London 
markett   being  conveyed   there   by  (he  Thames. 
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Good  beech  u-oods,  upon  this  system,  \vill  pay  20*^ 
m  acre,  clear  of  expences,  which  is  more  than 
underwood  would  pay  upon  the  same  soil.  I  be-, 
lieve  it  will  generalty  be  found,  that  the  older  .the 
growth  the  girater  will  be  the  profit.  At  twelve 
years'  growth  of  acAi,  the  land  must  be  very  good  to 
iiave  a  crop  of  liop-poles ;  but  at  twenty  years* 
growth,  you  will  have  very  fine  ones,  and  pay  your^ 
self  much  better  than  by  the  younger  growth. 

Some  woods  are  so  very  wet,,  that  the  ash,  hazel, 
hornbeam,  and  oak  stubs,  will  not  thrive;  in  that, 
case,  the  sallow  and  willow  should  be  multiplied,  or 
the  wood  hollow-drained ;  which  is  a  practice  be- 
ginning  in  some  parts  of  l^ssei.  There,  they  have 
so  long  seen  the  advantages  attending  drains  of  that 
kind,  in  their  corn  and  grass  lands,  that  they  now 
think  their  wettest  woods  will  pay  as  wetl  for  them 
as  an  arable  field.  It  cannot  be  doubted  but  the 
practice  must  b^  exceedingly  ad^^antageous ;  and 
fhis  month  is  a  very  proper  time  for  diMng  it. 

THE    MOLE    PLOUGH. 

The  accounts-  which  have  for  the  last  two  or^ 
three  years  been  received,  of  the  effects  of  this  im- 
plement, are  extremely  contradictory.  With  soma 
farmers  the  use  of  it  has  been  great,  and  the  dura- 
tion of  the  drains  extremely  satisHictory ;  with 
others  the  reverse.  I  have  attended  to  these  cir«- 
cumstances  in  Viuiuus  districts,  and  have  employed 
the  tool  en  my  own  farm,  and  from  all  I  could  ob- 
serve or  hear  of  it,  the  effect  seemS  to  depend  en- 
tirely 
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ttrely  on  the  «oil  I«  clay  the  result  has  given 
Irmch  satisfaction ;  but  in  loose  spungj  loams,  how- 
ever wet,  atid  where  «and  gauls  (as  they  are  called) 
Abound,  the  drains  have  generally  stopped.  A 
Jfoung  farmer  should  therefore  acquaint  himself  well 
with  bis  soil  to  the  depth  of  from  !  4  to  1 8  inches ; 
for  if  he  has  not  a  pretty  regular  stratum  of  day, 
i»r  stiff  marl,  he  may  expect  the  pijjes  to  fail  in 
two  years ;  whereas  in  stiff  soils,  those  are  running 
well  at  present  that  were  made  si^  Or  seven  years 
ago. 

Another  remarlc  that  should  he  made,  relates  to 
the  strength  of  the  draft.  Without  wheels,  the 
mole  plough  demands  lO,  12,  and  even  14  horses  ; 
these,  when  the  land  is  wet,  do  almost  as  much 
mischief  in  trampling  as  the  drains  can  do  good. 
The  addition,  therefore,  which  has  been  made  to 
this  implement,  of  wheels  before  and  a  roller  be*, 
hind,  is  of  essential  importance,  and  reduces  the 
team  to  six  or  eight  horses.  It.  is  certainly  an  ex- 
cellent tool,  if  weli  applied. 

A  precaution,  which  sl>ould  be  mentioned  here, 
is,  on  grass-land,  to  open  a  furrow  with  a  good 
common  plough,  or  better,  with  an  open -furrow 
drain  plough,  in  order  that  the  mole  plough  may 
follow  and  finish  the  work  by  turning  back  the  fur- 
row. This  defends  the  slit  from  the  frost,  which 
otherwise  is  apt  to  moulder  down  tl:«  earth,  to  the 
hazard  of  stop(>ing  the  drains. 

A  capital  improvement  has  been  made  on  the 
mole  plough  by  Mr.  Lumbert,  of  Gloucestershire, 
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which  is  that  of  substitotipg  the  forde  of  e^t> 
women  turning  four  windlasses  instead  of  horses* 
Also  of  one  horse  which  acts  with  the  power  of 
twenty.  My  neighbour,  Mr.  Plampin,  has  givea 
an  exact  account  of  the  work  of  this  implement,- 
in  the  45th  volume  of  ^nno/^  of  Agriculture^  to 
which  the  reader  would  do  well  to  refer,  as  well 
as  to  my  own  account  of  the  woman  mole,  in  the 
42d  volume.      By  this  method  all  poaching  is  pre*^ 

eluded,  and  the  expence  at  the  same  time  much 

*  ♦ 

reduced ;  for  he  drains  for  any  person  at  three  half-^ 
pence  per  perch,  of  which  the  half  is  profit  to  him- 
self for  the  use  of  his  plough ;  his  foi^eman  con-^ 
tracting  for  the  labour^  including  his  own  time,  at 
three  farthings. 

The  st^te  in  which  land  should  be  for  draining, 
admits  but  of  one  question,  the  right  moment  for 
applying   the   Essex   method  of  hollow-draining  ? 
Wii.h  respect  to  this,  there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion^ 
and,  perhaps,  with  some  propriety,  it  being  a  point 
on  which    something    may  be  advanced  on    both; 
sides.     As  to  all  other  circumstances,  such  as  the 
greater  exertions  of  large  open  drains ;  the  bcick 
soughs  of  Mr.  Elkington,  &c.  they  should  be  un-. 
exceptionably  performed  previously  to  all   tillage; 
an  assertion  which  many  practical  reasons  support.. 
They  imply  a  degree  of  wetness  which  would  be. 
ruinous  in  tillage,  and  as  that  wetness  commonly 
proceeds  from  powerful  springs,  much  carting  and 
trampling  could  not  be  permitted  after  ploughing, 
even  in  summer^  without  essential  mischief. 

Another 


Afiother  dlject  in  extensive  wcyrks^  especially  bti 
nioors  upon  the  ^lopee  of  hills  aod  in  mountains^  ii 
the  union  of  dratmngaod  irrtgatioil.  The  general 
mouth  of  maay  draiBs  nay,  in  numerous  easee,  h6 
made  the  oonBlant  Mpply  ^  a  system  of  watering 
the  land  bdow  it.  Tilt  this  is  settled,  thD  imprbver 
is  unoextiun  what  land  it  mVi  be  advisable  to  break 
«p,  and  what  otherwise  !•  imprave  by  water,  for  it 
may  be  laid  down  almost  as  a  maxim,  that  water; 
where  tt  can  be  had,  should  be  tried  with  mere  \e^ 
velliog  before  any  other  method  be  at^mpted. 

Upon  the  high  moors  to  the  south  of  Paitely-^ 
bridge,  in  Yorkshire,  thene  arefiome  remarkable  In-^ 
stances  of  small  abandonlsd  miH-courses  having 
•overflowed  the  ling  moor  below  them,  and  tliereby 
destroyed  the  Kng,  and  establislied  a  large  faittity  of 
passes,  converting  black  into  what  tbey  call  whitt 
Jafid^  and  which,  though  (like  all  the  rest  of  th^ 
moors)  in  a  state  of  utter  neglect  ^this  *  xkccidental 
•circumstance  excepted),  would  let,  with  a  wtill  fence 
around  it,  at  lOs.  an  acre,  instead  of  6d.  or  pd. 
When  the  effect  of  water  is  so  remarkaMer^  it  is  a 
.proof  that  not  a  drop  should  be  lost,  but  that  what 
comes  from  the  drains  should  be  converted  from  ati 
enemy  into  a  friend* 

It  is  the  practice  of  many  farmers  to  choose  the 
year  of  Fallow  (dt  this  ^vork,  because  they  think  it 
is  better  do«e  in  summer  than  in  winter,  and  while 
the  land  is  in  fallow  than  wlien  under  clover, 
though  that  clover  be  fed.  If  this  be  really  the 
iijGt,    it  probably  depends    not  .only  on  the  land 
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l)eing  dry,  by  which  means  it  admits  car&ig , 
the  straw  and  bushes, .  but  also  because  the  sttn 
and  air  have  the  effect,  by  drying  the  earth  of 
the  sides  of  the  cuts,  to  avoid  that  plastering  which 
the  action  of  the  spade  has  in  digging  them  in  wet 
weather,  and  by  which  they  are  apt  afterwards  to 
bleed  through  the  pores  less  freely.  There  may  be 
something  in  this.  Other  farmers  do  the  work  in 
winter,  partly  bebause  they  have  a  better  opportu- 
nity, on  flat  fields,  of  seeing  how  the  drains  draw^ 
as  it  is  termed ;  and  partly  beeause,  at  that  season,^ 
labourers  are  easier  to  be  had.  But  poaching  the 
suffece  upon  arable  land  is  an  objection.  It  seems 
on  every,  account  to  be  desirable,  that  such  soils  as 
well  as  odiers,  and  whether  the  work  be  done  in 
winter  or  summer,  should  be  drained  while  in  grass, 
by  which  means  poaching  is  avoided ;  and  if  the 
surface  turf  be  tough,  it  gives  an  opportunity  of 
making  sod-drains,  which  are  cheaper  than  filling 
them  either  with  bushes  or  straw. 

MARLING. 

Tlie  marl  and  clay  carts  may  work  all  this 
month.  Tliis  is  so  important  an  object,  that  too 
much  attention  cannot  be  given  to  it,  nor  can  a 
great  breadth  of  land  be  thus  manured,  if  the  teams 
and  men  assigned  to  it  be  not  employed  regularly 
the  year  through.  Upon  dry  soils  no  diliicultics 
occur,  but  upon  wet  ones  the  teams  can  stir  in  win* 
ter,  only  while  the  surface  is  frozen,  unless  it  be 
on  layers  of  some  years  standing,  and  well  drained. 

Upon 
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Upon  sandi  marl  or  clay  should  be  laid  r>n  is 
the  proportion  of  50  or  6o  cubical  yards  per  a^^re; 
boL.  oti  loose  wet  ioams,  upon  which  clay  or^marI 
works  a  very  great  improvement,  it  should  be  laid 
on  to  the  quantity  of  100  ynrds.  The  cheapest 
way  of  doing  it,  is  to  contract  for  the  whole  job 
with  some  little  farmer,  or  horse-keeper,  who  work^ 
for  Wre,  In  Suffolk,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  give  8d. 
to  Qd:  a  cubical  yard  for  all  expences  whatever,  ex- 
cept spreading,  which  accurate  farmers  choose  to 
do  by  the  day,  as  a  minute  attention  is  in  nothing 
more  important.  If  this  be  not  well  executed, 
some  spots  in  the  field  will  have  in  the  proportion 
of  200  loads,  and  others  not  more  than  50. 

If  the  young  farmer  wants  any  inducement  to 
uiidertake  the  work  of  marling,  it  will  be  best 
found  in  the  register  of  what  his  brethren  have 
done. 

Mr.  Rodweirs  account  of  this  operation  is  very 
interesting. 

*^  My  operations  at  first,  were  to  inclose  with 
thorn  hedges,  marl  or  clay,  and  break  up  30O 
acres  of  the  heath  ;  and  in  the  first  seven  years 
of  the  lease,  I  finished  what  I  meant  to  jfnprovef 
in  that  term..  I  marled  or  clayed  600  acres,  at  70 
loads  an  acre,  being  42,000  large  tumbril-loads.  In 
this  work  I  employed  three  teams,  two  of  my 
own,  and  one  I  hired  for  several  years*.  It  is  severe 
work,  apd  the  second  year  I  lost  nine  horses,  attri- 
buted to  feeding  on  pea-straw  from  the  new  broken 
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heath;  a  circumstance  that  deservest  the  sttentipri 
of  improvers. 

"  In  the  eleventh  year  of  my  kase  I  applied  ta 
my  landlord  for  a  renewal ;  on  which  the  farm  was 
valued  again  by  Mr.  Hare,  the  surveyor  at  Peter-* 
borough,  and  I  took  a  fresh  lease  of  15  years,  to 
commence  at  the  termination  of  my  old  one,  at  the 
rentof400K 

*^  I  immediately  clayed  and  broke  up  200  acres 
more,  at  JOG  loads  an  acre,  40  bushels  per  load, 
inclosing  all  with  quick  hedges,  and  ditches  iive 
feet  wide  and  four  feet  deep :  after  tbid  I  improved 
100  acres  more  in  the  same  manner. 

*Mn  the  two  leases  of  'iS  years  I  clayed  or  marled 
820  acres  ;  and  I  have  clayed  or  marjed  so  much 
over  the  second  time,  at  70  loads  an  acre,  that  the 
quantity  I  have  carried  in  all,  is  very  little  short  of 
140,000  loads. 

^'  Upon  taking  a  third  lease,  I  was,  in  1 708-9» 
particularly  steady  to  this  work,  aild  in  49  weeks 
and  three  days  carried  1 1,275  cubical  yards,  pay- 
ir^  by  measure  of  pits,  and  not .  by  loads,  which 
Yirere  filled  and  spread  by  four  men  and  a  boy,  *aud 
cartc*d  bv  six  horses  and  two  tumbrils. 

"  In  this  business  of  carrying  clay  or  marl  I 
have  practised  hand- harrowing.  The  men  can 
make  good  earnings  at  JOd.  per  yard,  wheeling 
it  30  rod ;  and  down  to  7d.  a  yard  at  shorter  dis- 
stances;  and  I  am  mujch  inclined  to  think,  that  if 
wc   had    workmen    used    to    the    operation,  -and 
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bandy  at  it,  like  those  employed  In  navigatfom^ 
that  this  method  would  be  of  all  others  tiie 
cheapest,  especially  on  heavier  soils.  But  by 
far  the  greatest  part  I  have  done  by  tumbrils,  the 
expenoe  of  which  put  out  is  5d.  per  yard  for 
team,  aud  2|d.  a  yard  for  labour ;  this,  with  pay- 
ing 4br  laying  picks,  wedges,  &c.  also  for  stones 
that  rise,  increase  the  whole  expence  to  8d.  per 
yard,  which  is  at  le^atsa  halfpenny  per  yard  cheaper 
than  I  can  do  it  with  my  own  teams;  ihe^  reason 
of  which  is,  that  the  man  who  contracts  with  me 

4  ' 

drives  his  own  horses,  and  looks  after  them.  At 
8|d.  per  yard,  1 40,000  yards  have  cost  me  4Q5Sl\ 
excepting  the  small  proportion  hired  at  a  halfpenny 
a  yard  lower. 

'*  I  come  now  to  mention  a  few  circumstances, 
which  I  hope  may  tend  to  render  this  paper  useful 
to  others  not  having  the  experience  which  I  hkve 
acquired :  I  shall  use  but  few  words,  but  they  shall 
be  founded  on  positive  experiment  or  attentive  ob« 
servation. 

^^  Clay  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  marl  on  these 
sandy  soils,  some  of  which  are  loose,  poor,  and 
even  a  black  sand.  By  clay  is  to  be  understood 
a  grey  clayey  loam,  some  of  it  brick  earth,  and 
all  has  with  vinegar  a  small  effervescence.  Matt 
is  a  white,  greasy,  chalky  substance,  that  efTcfr^ 
vesora  strongly  with  adds :  I  make  a  universal  rule, 
on  a  second  improvement,  to  lay  clay  on  the  fields 
marled  before;  sometimes  marl  where  clay  was 

spread 
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spread  before;  but  this  not  general,  as  day  answiefs 
best  on  the  whole.  - 

"  On  90  acres,  clayed  100  loads  an  acre,  I  have 
had,  after  two  crops,  the  one  turnips,  the  othfer 
barley,  cole-seed,  and  sold  it  on  the  gronnd  for 
1000  guineas;  then  turnips,  a  femous  crop,  fol- 
lowed  by  barley,  on  75  acres,  16  coombs  an  acre 
(the  coomb  is  half  a  quarter)  ;  and  by  oats  on  15 
acres  (poorer  land),.  JO  coombs  an  acre.  These 
crops  are,  for  the. soil,  great;  hut  in  genera]  my 
products  have  been  highly  to  my  satisfaction.** 

Since  this  account  was  written,  I  l:rave  heard  of 
lOd.  per  yard  being  given  in  Suffolk,-  to  induce  a 
little  farmer  to  set  uj)  a  team  strong  enough  for  the 
wojk. 

DRAW    CHALK. 

**  Tilt  method  pursued  in  Hertfordshire  in  chalk* 
irig  land  is  this  ;  and  the.  pt  rsons.  employc<l  therein 
follow  it  as  a  trade:  a  spot  is  fixed  upon,  nearly 
centrical  to  about  six  acres  of  land  to  be  chalked. 
Here  a. pit,  about  four  feet  in  diameter,  is  sunk  to 
the  chalk,  if  found  within  •  twenty  feet  from  the 
surface;  if  not,  the  chalkers  consider  that  tliey  are 
on  an  e^rth  pillar  ;  fill  up  the  pit,  and  sink  in  fresh 
places,  till  their  l.ibour  is  attended  with  better  sue 
cess..  The  pit,  from  the  surface  to.  the  chalk,  is 
kept  from  falling  in  by  a  sort  of  basket-work,  made 
with,  hazel  or  w|Ilow  rods  and  bYnshivood,  cut 
green,    and  nrtanufaciured.with  the  sniall  bougha 

and 
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Uid  leaved  remaining  thereon,  to  make  the  basket* 
Work  the  cloeer.  The  earth  and  chalk  are  raised 
from  the  pit  by  a  jack-rowl  on  a  frame^  generally 
of  very  simple  and  rude  construction.  To  one 
end  of  the.rowl  is  fixed  a  cart- wheel,  which  an- 
swers the  double  purpose  of  a  fly  and  a  stop.  An 
inch-rope  of  sufficient  length  is  wound  rdund  the 
row] ;  to  one  end  of  which  is  affixed  a  weig^U, 
which  nearly  counterbalances  the  empty  bucket 
fastened  to  the  other  end. 

^'  This  apology  for  an  axis  in  peritrochio,  two 
wheel-barrows,  a  spade,  a  shovel,  and  a  pick-axe^ 
are  all  the  necessary  implements  in  trade  of  a  cotn^ 
pany  of  chalkers,  generally  three  in  number.  The 
pit- man  digs  the  chalk  and  fills  the  basket,  and  his 
companions  alternately  wind  it  up,  and  wheel  its 
<:ontents  upon  the  land :  when  the  basket  is  wound 
up  to  the  top  of  the  pit,  to  stop  its  descent  till 
emptied^  the  point  of  a  wooden  peg,  of  sufficient 
length  pnd  strength,  is  thrust  by  the  perpendicolajr 
spoke  in  the  wheel  into  a  hole  made  in  tite  adjoin- 
ing upright  or  standard  of  the  frame,  to  receive  it. 
The  pit  is  sunk  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  deep, 
and  then  chambered  at  the  bottom  ;  that  is,  the 
pit-man  digs  or  cuts  out  the  chalk  horizontally,  in 
three  separate  directions  ;  the  horizontal  apertures 
being  of  a  sufficient  heighth  and  width  to  admit  of 
the  pit-man's  working  in  them  with  ease  and  safety. 
One  pitwtll  chalk  six  acres,'  laying  sixty  loads  on 
an  acre.  If  more  be  laid  on^i  and  to  the  full  ex- 
iftioi  of  chalking,  via.  lOP  loads,  then  a  proportion- 
able 


•Ue  less  extent  of  land  than  six  acres  is  chalked 
from  one  pit.  Eighteen  barrowfuls  make  a  load, 
and  the  usual .  price  for  cballcing  is  7d.  per  load,  all 
expences  included ;  therefore  the  ex  pence  of  chalk- 
ing,, at  sixty  loads  per  acre,  is  ll.  12s.  6d.  and  at 
300  ditto,  2l.  18s.  4d. 

*^  As  the  chalk  is  considered  to  be  better  the 
deeper  it  lies,  and  the  top  chalk,  particularly  if  it  lie 
within  three  or  four  feet  of  the  surface,  very  indif- 
ferent, and  only  fit  for  lime,  or  to  be  laid  on  roads^ 
gateurays,  &c.  the  chalkers  must  be  directed  to  lay 
by  the  chalk  for  the  first  three  or  four  Ifeet  in  depth, 
to  be  applied  to  the  above  purposes,  or  if  not  wanted^ 
to  be  again  thrown  into  the  pit  when  filled  up ;  and 
also  to  pick  out  the  flints  from  the  chalk  before  it 
Is  carried  on  the  land,  for  if  they  are  not  narrowly 
watched,  they  will  chalk  with  both. 

**  Mr.  John  Hill,  of  Coddicot,  farms  upwards  of 
1200  acres  in  the  adjoining  parishes  of  Coddicot 
and  Kimpton,  a  considerable  part  of  which  is  his 
own  estate.  He  has  chalked  many  acres  of  land, 
and  approves  much  of  the  practice.  .  He  chalked  a 
field  of  strong  clay  land  in  the  autumn  of  1793  ; 
laid  on  sixty  loads  to  an  acre  ;  and  the  chalk,  where 
the  pits  were  sunk  lay  about  ten  feet  from  the  sur» 
face.  I  viewed  the  field  the  7lh  of  August  17 Q4  5 
It  had  borne  a  crop  of  pease  since  it  was  ic^halked, 
and  was  then  under  the  plough,  preparatory  for  a 
crop  of  wheat.  The  chalk  was  good,  andHheland 
aj)peared  to  work  well,  though  the  chalk  was  not 
then  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  soil.     Mr. 

Hill 


HOr  never  }&ys  on  more  than  sixty  loads  of  chalk 
an  acre :  this^  be  finds,  vn\l  not  only  make  the 
land  work  much  better  with  less  strength  of  cattle^ 
but  also,  with  a  light  ooat  of  dung,  or  spring  dress- 
ings occasionally  laid  on  to  quicken  tlie  vegetation, 
produce  abundant  crops  for  ten  years  ;  he  then 
chalks  again  with  equal  success/'— Mr.  Walker. 

The  firmness  of  chalk  in  its  bed,  renders  this 
mode  of  excavation  safe  ;  but  with  marl  and  day 
Ihere  would  be  great  danger  to  the  men,  if  it  were 
attempted  without  some  effective  precautions ;  and . 
it  well  deserves  attention  what  these  might  consist 
of,  as  the  substitution  of  this  harrowing'  system  to 
that  of  teams,  would  be  highly  advantageous  on  yuet 
soils,  which  are  so  liable  to  damage  by  poaching. 

EXAMINE  WATER.FURROWS. 

At  this  season,  if  snow  melts,  all  water-cuts  made 
HI  automi\  for  keeping  arable  fields  dry,  should  be 
carefully  examined,  to  see  that  leaves,  weeds^  frozen 
snow  and  ice,  do  not  impede  the  passage  of  the 
water^  and  overflow  the  stitches.  If  this  be  ne- 
glected, mischief-may  presently  occur ;  and  nothiiig 
demands,  in  this  respect,  more  attention  than  young 
elover  and  othpr  seeds. 

BURN    LIME. 

If  a  farm  affi>rds  the  opportunity  o(  burning 
lime,  and  experiments  made  for  the  purpose,  or 
common  practice,  have  proved  its  efficacy,  it  is  a 
biwness  which  may  go  on  through  all  the  winter* 

Pcrpe- 
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Perpetual  kilns  are  not  uncohimon  in  Ireland,  wkicfi 
have  burnt  through  the  entire  year,  coal  or  culm 
being  the  fuel,  in  layers,  between  others  of  broken 
stone.  They  are  best  situated  on  the  slope  of  a 
hill  or  mountain,  for  ease  of  conveying  the  stone 
to  the  kiln,  and  for  drawing  out  the  burnt  lime  at 
bottom.  Sheds,  or  stores,  should  bs  conveniently 
situated  for  receiving  it,  that  it  may  be  kept  from 
the  weather.  If  preserved  any  time  before  nsibg ; 
as  in  many  cases  it  should  b^  used  unslacked.  The 
^common  way  is  to  contract  with  the  burners,  for 
quarr}  ing  and  burning,  by  the  quarter  hogshead  or 
bushel.  In  that  case,  the  chief  attention  to  be 
given,  is  to  see  that  the  coals  delivered  produce 
a  pvoper,quanlity  of  well- burnt  lime. 

LIMING. 

•  Should  lime  burnt  in  January,  be  used  when  burnt 
or  kept  till  the  spring  ?  There  are  two  motives  for 
burping  stone  or  chalk  :  one  is,  for  the  sake  of  re- 
ducing the  material  to  powder,  for  accruacy  in  spread- 
ing ;  the  other  is,  for  the  application  of  a  caustic, 
body  destructive  of  living  vegetables.  For  the  former 
purpose,  the  lime  had  better  be  kept;  for  the  latter, 
it  is  usually  laid  on  in  such  large  quantities,  that 
it  is  not  very  muterial  at  what  season  it  is  spread, 
provided  ^it  be  done  fresh  from  the  kiln.  It  will 
have  a  greater  effect  in  spring  and  summer,  but 
the  superiority  is  not  such  as  to  induce  delay  .from 
a  lime  in  uhich  the  teams  have  little  to  perfor 
to  a  season  in  which  thcne  is  much  w6rfc  for  them 
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The  grand  eflect  of  this  manure  is  oh  uncultivated 
ivaste  land.  On  moors,  mountains,  bog,  and 
boggy  bottoms,  the  effect  is  very  great,  but  the 
quantity  applied  considerable.  The  more  the  bet- 
ter. In  Derbyshire,  as  far  as  6oo  bushels  an  acr^ 
have  been  used,  and  even  to  1000;  or  33  one-horse 
cart*loads  of  30  bushels :  such  a  dressing,  when  the 
ftpace  to  be  improved  is  large,  demands  the  employ* 
tnent  of  regular  teams  to  be  kept  continually  at 
work.  In  such  undertakings,  it  is  idle  to  be  nice 
about  the  season  of  applying  the  manure ;  conve- 
nience demands  that  the  work  should  go  on  at  all 
seasons,  but  in  the  English  counties  where  lime  is 
most  usedj  the  common  season  is  summer,  and  on 
fallpws, 

m 

MOUNTAIN    IMPROVEMENT. 

Throughout  this  month,  if  the  snows  be  not 
very  deep  and  falling,  quarrying  stone,  and  buildi» 
)ng  walls,  may  proceed ;  but  the  stoi!^es  must  have 
been  provided  and  laid  ready  for  the  latter.  ,  ti;^ 
some  high  districts,  where  there  is  much  snow, 
carting  cannot,  be  executed.  The  improver  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  knowing  what  he  can,  an4 
what  he  cannot  execute ;  but  every  work  should  b^ 
in  his  mind,  that  no  days  be  unnecessarily  lost* 
He  who  can  contrive  to  employ  rtiost.hatid^  through 
the  year,  will  do  his  work  cheaper  than  if  he  were 
not  regular  in  his  employment* 
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TOWM  MANURES. 

.  It  is  not  Very  easy  to  give  advice  to  a  young  far- 
mer touching  this  article,  because  experiments  for 
ascertaining  the  value  of  these  manures  have  been 
few,  and  not  varied  sufficiently  to  afford  adequate 
information.  I  was  largely  in  the  practice  myself, 
very  early  in  life,  when  they  were  much  cheaper 
than  they  are  at  present,  and  left  it  ofFfrom  an, 
idea  (but  not  founded  on  experiment) »  that  it  did 
not  answer,  induced  very  much  by  the  cheap  price 
at  wbich  I  could  then  buy  straw.  Several  farmers 
with  whom  I  have  conversed  on  the  subject,  have 
been  of  opinion  that  it  answers  when  the  horses 
have  nothing  else  to  do ;  but  that  it  will  not  an- 
iweratany  other  time;  that  for  back  carriage  it  an- 
swers, but  not  otherwise.  This  confines  the  object 
ao  much,  that  it  becomes  no  longer  a  matter  of 
great  consequence.  The  grand  question  is,  will 
it  answer  to  set  up  a  team  for  that  purpose  only, 
and  to  keep  it  the  whole  year  at  work,  upon  the 
tame  principle  that  teams  are  thus  set  up  and  em- 
ployed in  marUcarting  ?  This  is  an  object  for 
the  young  farmer  to  calculate  ;  and  the  mode  of 
doing  it  is  this,  supposing  three  one-horse  carts 
ifcm  ployed : 

Price  of  three  carts  and  harnesf, £a1    6    O 

PrK«  of  three  boiftes,  .......* , .  go    0   O 

£.132     O    0 


•Mb 


Charge 


.> 


thM'ge  interest  for  this  soniy  at  ten  per  centi     ;«..   £a3  4  O 

Keeping  three  horses  a  year^   i ..... .    60  0  0 

One  man  and  two  boys,  at  1  }^s.  a  week,  52  weeks,  . .    44  4  O 

Thr^c  hundred  days  work,  gOO  loads,  at  2s gO  O  O 

Xllowance  for  beer,  turnpikes  on  some  road8>  ^^  1     oi  m  o 

■undriee.  Is.  6d.  a  day, » ^     J  ' 

^.!i29  18  0 
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Supposing  I  hem  to  bring  each  a  toti  weighty  ac* 
larding  to  the  various  authorities  in  Scotland,  9OO 
tons  cost  this  sum,  or  about  5s.  per  ton.  . 

This  might  probably  answer ;  but  suppose  four 
horses  in  a  waggon,  and  to  bring  the  common  load 
of  a  waggon  (not  nearly^ that  of  carts,  proportion- 
ally to  the  team))  the  expence  would  be  so  in-^ 
creased,  that  I  do  not  conceive  it  could  answer. 

However,  in  all  these  cases^  where  carriage  runs 
dear,  the  more  valuable  manures  should  be  brought,: 
such  as  soot,  ashes^  malt-dust,  night-soU,  bones^ 
rape-cake^  rabbit-dung,  &c.  in  which  the  carriage 
bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  total  expenoe. 
It  must  be  remembered  by  the  young  farmer,  that 
all  these  speculations  evidently  demand  a  larg^  ca- 
pital, which  he  should  carefully  calculate  before  he 
enters  into  them. 

WATERED   MEADOWS. 

Mr.  Wright  directs  that  the  floater  should  tate 
care  in  this  month  to  keep  the  land  sheltered  by 
the  water  from  the  severity  of  frosty  nights.  It  is 
necessary,  hoAeverj  every  ten  days  or  a.  fortnight, 
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to  give  the  land  air,  and  to  lay  it  as  dry  as  possible^ 
for  the  space  of  a  few  days.  Whenever  the  frost 
has  given  a  complete  sheet  of  ice  to  a  meadow,  it 
is  advisably  to  discontinue  floating,  for  the  frost 
will, sometimes  take  such  strong  hold  of  the  land^ 
as  to  c^raw  it  into  heaps,  and  injure  the  evenness  of 
the  surfece.  Attention  is  also  to  be  paid  to  pre- 
vent the  equal  distribution  of  the  water  being  ob* 
structed  by  the  continual  influx,  of  weeds,  leaves, 
sticks,  &c.  . 

CARTING   TURNIPS. 

If  a  farmer  occupies  land  which  is  not  suitable 
to. feeding  sheep  with  turnips  where  they  grow,  it 
is  of  very  material  consequence  so  to.  arrange  the 
lands,  stitches,  or  ridges,  as  to  be  able  to  cart  off 
the  crop  with  as  little  damage  to  the  field,  that  is, 
with  as  little  treading  and  poaching,  as  possible.  To. 
avoid  this  evil,  is  a  point  which  should  be  particu- 
larly attended  to  when  turnips  are  drilled  or  sown. 
In  the  Calendar  for  June  and  July,  this  subject  will- 
be  particularly  treated.  As  the  wheels  of  carts  are 
five  fiset  four  inches  asunder  from  centre  to  centre 
of  the  felfies,  this  demands  drilled  turnips  to  be  in 
double  or  treble  row^  on  ridges  of  that  breadth, 
for  two  horses  working  double,  or  for  one  horse  in 
a  quarter  cart ;  or  single  rows  on  ridges  of  32 
inches.  In  either  case,  the  wheels  and  horse 
move  only  in  the  furrows,  and  consequently  do  aa 
little  damage  ns  possible,  and  that  only  at  the  bot- 
tom 
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tonm  of  the  fjdge-fiirrows*    Throughout  thfe  wiriter,, 
especially  if  it  be  a  wet  one,  the  great  use  of  this 
precaution  will  be  found. 

CARTING   CABBAGES. 

Cabbages  will  of  course  be  planted  with  an  eya 
to  the  same  circumstance  :  the  ridges  so  arranged^ 
as  I.O  admit  carts  to  move,  as  for  turnips,  in  the 
firfge-furrows  only.  In  carting  boUi  turnips  and 
cabbages,  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  men,  fof 
preventing  all  movements  across  the  ridges,  that 
they  turn  from  the  gateway  along  the  border  till 
they  come  to  the  ridges  whence  the  load  is  to  be 
taken. 

FELt   ASH. 

If  February  should  prove  a  forward  month,  ash 
timber  had  better  be  felled  in  January  than  delayed 
longer  :  this  note  upon  a  supposition  that  the  far- 
mer occupies  his  own  land,  and  employs  a  wheel* 
wright  constantly,  which  I  have  found  to  be  n 
cheaper  plan  than  employing  others  in  the  common 
way.  If  elm  abounds  on  the  farm,  this  is  the  sea- 
son to  fell  that  alst) ;  and  the  aquatic  timbers  like- 
wise. 

WINTER    EVENINGS. 

^me  readers  may  smile  at  this  title  in  a  Calen- 
dar of  the  business  of  a  farm ;  but  if  they  do,  it 
will  be  for  want  of  due  consideration.  In  fact^^ 
there  is  no  part  of  the  day  can  be  more  profitably 

£  3  employed. 
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employed.     Every  work  for  the  next  day  is  to  be 
arranged,  whether  for  fine  or  rainy  weather,  and 
the  farm-books  to  be  made  up  for  the  transactions 
of  the  past  day.     Besides  these,    he  should  have 
another  book^  for  miscellaneous  observations,  que- 
ries, speculations,  and  calculations,  for  turning  and 
comparing  different  ways  of  effecting  the  same  ob- 
ject, for  estimates  of  the  different  kinds  of  food 
he  may  have  it  in  his  power  to  give  to  the  same 
cattle  ;  with  all  such  inquiries,  doubts,  or  proposi- 
tions, worth  attention,  as  he  may  have  heard  in 
conversation.     Loose  pieces  of  paper  are  generally 
lost  afler  a  time,    so   that  when  a  man  wapts  to 
turn  to  them  to  examine  a  subject  formerly  esti-p 
mated  or  discussed,  he  loses  more  time  in  search- 
ing for  a  memorandum,  than  would  be  sufficient 
for  making  half  a  dozen  new  ones;    but  if  isuch 
matters  are  entered  in  a  book,  he  easily  finds  what 
he  wants,  and  his  knowledge  will  be  in  a  much 
.  clearer  progression,   by  recurring  to  former  ideas 
and    experience.     Formerly    fanners    never    read 
books  of  husbandry :    many  do  read  them  now ; 
and  there  are  few  that  will  not  furnish  very  valuable 
hints.     Tiiese  should  be  noted,  that  when  an  oc- 
casion offers,  use  may  be  made  of  them.     Such  an 
employment  of  a  winter  evening,  is  a  very  different 
one  from  spending  it  at  a  public-house,  in  the  same 
company  over  and  over  ngain,  which,  after  a  tiine, 
becomes  a  pump  that  yields  no  water. 
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TRAVELLING, 

"The  reader  may  also  be  surprized  to  see  such 
«n  article  as  this  in  a  Calendar  of  the  business  of 
farming;  but  were  I  to  name  one  circumstance 
which  has,  in  the  4ast  twenty  years,  advanced 
the  husbandry  of  this  cotatitry  more  than  any 
other,  I  should  fix  on  the  practice  of  farniers 
taking  their  nags  (to  use  an  expression  of  Bake- 
well),  to  see  what  other  people  are  doing.  Men 
Who  are  confined  their  whole  lives  to  one  spot  or 
Ticinity,  necessarily  contract  a  too  limited  range 
of  thought.  Their  ideas  flow  so  much  in  the 
same  channel,  and  dwell  so  much  on  the  aame  ob- 
jects, that  new  ones,  however  useful,  make  to3 
faint  an  impression :  nor  can  they  know  what  is 
doing  by  the  best  farmers,  on  soils  perhaps  exactly 
similar  to  their  own.  To  take  a  ride,  for  a  fort*- 
night,  through  four  or  five  hundred  miles  of 
country,  with  an  eye  scrutinizing  every  thing  they 
£ee,  and  criling  upon  noted  farmers  to  make  in- 
quiries about  such  objects  as  appear  interesting, 
must  necessarily  give  a  new  movement  to  their 
minds,  a  new  spring  to  thought,  and  remove  many 
prejudices.  If  only  one  journey  be  taken  in  a  year, 
and  that  at  a  vacant  time,  perhaps  June  would  be 
the  best  season  ;  but,^  as  I  pmpose  thit  two  should 
be  taken,  one  may  as  well  be  in  January  as  in  luiy 
other  month.  This  season  will  explain  .the  winter 
management  of  live  stock,  the  iinporiaut  objects  of 
the  farm-yard,  falteninj^  beasts,  sheep-feeding  in 
many  branches,  winter  irrigation,  and  many  other 
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objects,  which  are  truly  interesting.  A  farmer  may 
take  such  a  ride,  at  the  ex  pence  of  as  many  gtti- 
neas  as  he  is  out  days,  and  he  will  not  find  thi&^ 
money  the  most  unproductive  that  he  expends. 

•     ,  OATS. 

Early  in  this  month,  if  the  weather  be  open,  the 
young  farmer  may  examine  such  fields  as  he  in« 
tends  sowing  with  oat§,  that  he  may  consider  if  her 
has  any  apprehension  of  having  his  hands  full  of 
business  in  February  and  March,  whether  he 
should  not  lessen  the  work  of  those  more  busy 
seasons,  by  sowing  some  oats  now.  The  temper  o£ 
the  soil  must  govern  him  :  but  it  is  necessary 
that  he  should  know  that  oats  sown  so  early  suc- 
ceed well,  as  will  appear  from  two  very  important 
experirhents,  one  made  by  the  late  Mr.  Macro,  of 
Suffolk,  and  the  other  by  the  present  Earl  of  Win- 
chilsea.  .  The  former  observes  :  "  Having  tried 
early  and  late  sowing  of  barley,  in  the  year  1784 
and  1785,  I  had  a  niind,  the  following  season^ 
to  try  the  same  experiment  with  white  oats ;  and 
began  by  sowing  one  acre,  in  December  1785,  with 
one  coomb  of  seed,  harrowed  in  upon  a' wheat 
nstubble,  with  one  earth. — Value  of  land  10s.  an 
acre. 

"  In  January  1/86,  I  sowed  exactly  another  acre 
by  the  side  of  it,  with  the  same  quantity  of  seed, 
and  dressed  it  in  the  same  manner.  In  February, 
another  acre  the  same,  ei^cept  half  a  bushel  less 
seed.    In  the  beginning  of  March  I  ploughed  the 
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ftmmimg  part  of  the  pitce  of  land  a  second  tirtke ; 
and,  about  the  middle  of  that  month ,  sowed  it^  at 
the  rate  of  three  bushels  of  seed  an  acre,  ploughing 
in  one  cast,  or  half  the  seed,  and  harrowing  in 
the  other  half;  and  marked  out  another  acre  for 
the  experiment.  This  last  acre  had  three  ckait 
^rths. 

*'  Produce  of  the  four  acres  : 

C.  B.    P, 

On  that  sown  in  December,     8    20 

January,     8     3    2 

Febroafy, 6    2    I 

March, 6    2    % 

Or  seed  deducted  : 

On  that  sown  in  December,    7  2  O 

January,     5  3  2 

Febraary,  , 5  2  3 

March, 5  3  2 

**  That  sown  in  December,  though  it  came  up 
thick  enough  at  first,  lost  so  much  of  itd  plant 
by  tfie  winter  frosts,  that  I  expected  it  must  have 
been  ploughed  up,  and  sown  again  in  the  spring ; 
but  observing  the  plants  that  were  alire,  begin- 
ning to  flourish  very  early,  I  gave  them  time ;  yet 
it  never  got  to  be  a  full  plant,  nor  did  I  expect, 
though  the  straw  Was  very  stout,  and  the  h^^cs, 
or  ears,  very  fine  ones,  that  it  would  have  turned 
out  so  well.  Those  sown  in  January  and  February 
both  lost  some  of.  their  plants,  so  that  that  sown 
in  March,  with  ike  least  seed,  was  the  fullest  and 
^vefi^  plant  of  any." 

The 
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Sa  lASUART. 

The  Earl  remarks:  "I  was  induced  to  make 
the  following  trial,  from  having  seen  upon  two  vtry 
capital  farms  in  Kent  and  Essex,  great  crops  of 
oat3|  sown  as  early  as  Christmas  week,  and  from 
being  informed  by  the  gentlemen  who  occupied 
those  farms,  that  they  always  sowed  their  oats  as 
early  as  that,  if  the  season  admitted  of  it ;  and  that 
they  thought  it  the  best  time  for  sowing  that  grain. 
I  wished  to  ascertain  whether  this  plan  would  an- 
swer in  tliis  more  northern  county.  The  general 
time  of  sowing  oats  here,  is  from  the  beginning  of 
March  to  the  end  of  April ;  and  it  is  the  opinion 
of  most  people  here,  that  oats  sown  much  earlier 
would  be  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  spring  frosts. 
Last  winter  was  very  favourable  for  the  experiment, 
as  the  weather  was  open  at  Christmas  for  sowing, 
and  the  frost  in  the  spring  not  severe.  I  divided  a 
field  of  eight  iK}res  equally  :  one  half  was  sown  the 
day  after  Christmas  day  ;  tbe  other  half  the  middled 
of  March.  Five  bushels  per  acre  were  sown  broad* 
cast  on  each  part,  and  the  same  oats :  the  sort  a 
small  white  oat,  here  called  short-smalls.  The 
early  sown  were  ripe  and  cut  one  week  before  the 
others  ;  they  were  harvested  equally  well,  without 
being  exposed  to  any  bad  weather.  I  had  a  rood  ' 
of  each  set  out  very  carefully  in  the  middle  of  the 
field,  reaped  and  thrashed  as  soon  as  carried.  The 
produce  and  weight  were  as  follow  : 

fVuicb,  Bushtit,  Qjrs, 

Early  sown>     ....   22     ....   per  acre, 11     O 

tatewwn^, 19    ....   do 9    4    ' 

^  ['  Weight 
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^^  Weight  per  Winchester  bushel  as  soon  a$ 
thrashed : 

EaAy  sown, 44^1b. 

Late  sown^    42|lb. 

"  The  crop  was,  as  you  see,  very  good.  The  land 
yielded  potatoes  the  preceding  year,  450  bushels 
per  acre,  and  was  not  manured  for  that  or  the  oat 
crop  :  it  had  before  that  been  in  grass  for  six  or 
seven  years.  The  soil  a  red  loam.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  early  sowing  will  answer  here^  as 
this  i?eld  is  very  high  and  much  exposed.** 
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FEBRUARY. 


BEANS. 

IN  this  month  a  farmer  shcnild  begin  to  Sow 
fab  bean  crop,  andi  if  the  8oil  and  the  season  agree, 
fiubh  i|  if  possible  ;  for  later  sown  crops  will  not 
tecceed  so  weH.  The  land  ought  to  have  been 
|)Ioiighed  on  to  the  three- foot  ridge,  and  well 
water-furroweS  the  autumn  before;  by  which 
means  bis  only  object  now  will  be  dibbling  in  the 
seed  ;  so  that  the  ^rst  dry  season  may  be  taken. 
To  get  the  be^n  crop  in  the  land  in  February  is  an 
object  of  consequence,  if  the  soil  is  dry  enough. 

As  to  the  methods  of  sowing,  there  are  many. 
Some  farmers  sow  the  beans  over  the  land,  and 
plough  them  in ;  others  plough  first,  and  harrow 
in  the  seed ;  and  these  both  on  ridge  and  flat 
work.  A  better  way  is,  eiilier  to  half  plough  tlie 
fidges,  sow  broad. cast,  and  afterwards  5nish  ;  or 
to  sprain  them  by  hand  before  tl>e  plough,  so  that 
they  may  rise  in  rows,  on  the  tops  of  the  ridge?.. 
In  the  latter  way,  they  are  in  single  rows,  but  in 
the  former  double.  In  the  foUowing  summer,  the 
single  rows  are  [ploughed  between,  in  the  horse- 
hoeing  manner,  and  the  double  ones  hand- hoed. 
Both  methods  are  common  husbandry  in  several 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  But  I  shall  recommend,  in 
preference  to  them,  other  methods,  and  using  a 
diill  plough,  as  it  executes  that  work  with  much 

greater 


greater  accuracy  than  any  band  oan  do.  ti^bt 
drills  may  be  bad  to  wbeei  along  the  ground,  liLe 
a  wheel  *barrow.  The  use  of  snch  an  instrument 
will  save  money,  at  the  same  time  that  it  pertbrms 
the  work  bt;rtter.  A  farmer  who  has  land  proper  ibr 
beans,  should,  on  no  account  avoid  giving  a  parti* 
cular  attention  to  that  crop;  for  it  will  prove  WM 
of  his  surest  funds  of  profit.  By  means  of  beani^ 
be  may  be  able  to  lessen,  if  not  to  banish,  the  casr 
torn  of  fallowing ;  for  a  crop  of  beans,  rtang  ia 
single  rows  on  three-feet  ridges,  or  double  rows 
^t  one  foot,  on  four- feet  ridges,  give  so  gpod 
an  opportunity  for  ploughing  the  intervals,  and 
also  admits  hand-hoeing  the  rows^  that  the  land 
may  be  cleaned  as  well  as  by  a  fallow,  and  the  crop 
succeeded  by  corn.  But  if  the  soil  be  in  such  or- 
der that  this  culture  is  insufficient  to  clean  it,  then 
a  second  crop  of  drilled  beans  should  succeed, 
which  will  be  very  profitable  husbandry,  and  can- 
not fail  of  bringing  the  land  into  order.  When- 
ever beans  ape  cultivated  with  this  view  of  substi- 
tuting them  in  the  room  of  a  fallow,  the  farmer 
should  absolutely  determine  to  drill  or  dibble  them, 
so  as  to  admit  the  plough  or  horse-hoe  between  the 
l"Ows ;  for  no  hand  work  will  clean  and  pulverize 
the  land  sufficiently  for  this  purpose,  at  least  with- 
«out  an  expence  too  great  for  the  object.  If  the 
spirited  husbandman  calculates  the  ex|x?nce  of  a 
summer  fallow,  and  also  the  account  of  a  drilled 
bean  crop,  he  will  find  the  necessity  of  this  culture. 
Beani^  do  v^ry  well  on  loams^  and  qi\  lighter  biies 

than 
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than  commonly  imagined;  but  on  light  gfavd^^ 
sands,  &c.  more  profitable  crops  may  be  substituted,! 
Let  the  farmer  remember  the  general  maxim,  if  hd 
ploughs  for  beans  this  month,  never  to  allow  his 
^ploughs  to  stir  while  the  land  is  wet :  if  his  horsea 
poaich  at  all,  or  his  ploughs  do  not  go  clean  through 
the  land,  he  will  lose^  or  greatly  damage  his  crop« 
But  improvements,  and  especially  those  which  have 
taken  place' in  Middlesex,  but  mast  of  all  in  Suf* 
folk,  have  opened  a  new  field  for  this  cuUivation, 
which  will  be  explained  in  this  work.  The  grand 
basis  of  it  is,  to  banish  spring  ploughings,  by  laying 
the  land  ready  in  autumn^  for  either  dibbling  or 
drilling* 


BEANS    AFTER   BARLEY. 

The  barley  stubbles  intended  for  beans,  or  land 
whereon  clover  failed,  having  been  ploughed  into 
the  proper  stitches,  and  laid  dry  for  winter,  are 
now  ready  for  drilling  or  dibbling.  It  will  proba<» 
Wy  be  the  end  of  the  month  before  the  reason  is 
luitable  for  this  work.  The  samtf  attention  musk 
be  paid  to  this  crop,  as  to  barley,  in  respect  of 
avoiding  spring  ploughings,  antt  also  to  effect  every^ 
operation  without  j)ermitting  the  horses  to  set  a 
foot  on  the  land.  They  are  ever  to  move,  in  spring, 
only  in  the  furrows.  As  thfs  is  the  first  month  for 
putting  in  beans,  it  will  be  pro[)er  for  the  young 
farmer  to  consider,  whether  he  shall  adopt  the  sys*  , 
tem  of  drilling  or  of  dibbling,  setting,  or  plant- 
ing. 
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ing,   as  the  operation  is  in  diiterent  districts  dif-' 
ferenlly  termed. 

Dibbling  is  an  excellent  method,,  when  well  per- 
formed ;  but  the  grand  objection  to  it  is,  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  it  well  done.  When  it  becomes 
the  common  husbandry  of  a  district,  the  workmea 
£nd  that  great  earnings^are  to  be  made  by  it;  and 
this  is  much  too  apt  to  make  them  careless,  and 
eager  to  earn  still  more ;  and  if  a  very  minute  at« 
tention  be  not  paid  to  them,  by  the  constant  at- 
tendance of  the  farmer,  they  strike  the  holes  so 
shallow,  that  the  first  peck  of  a  rook's  bill  takes 
the  seed,  and  acres  may  be  destroyed,  if  the  breed 
of  those  birds  be  encouraged  as  they  ought  to  be. 
Boys  are  employed  for  weeks  together,  to  keep  the 
fields,  but  all  works  that  depend  on  boys  are 
horribly  neglected,  and  thus  the  farmer  suffers 
materially.;  but  if  the  seed  is  deposited  two  and  a 
a  half,  or  (better)  three  inches  deep,  it  is^not  so 
easily  got  at.  The  imperfect  delivery  of  beans 
by  all  the .  drill-machines  which  I  have  seen,  cans* 
ing  many  gaps  in  the  rows,  is  an  additional  motive 
to  dibble.  But,  on  the  contrary,  the  power  to  put 
in  the  seed  at  the  desired  depth,  with  the  drills  is  a 
great  motive  to  use  it ;  nor  should  the  diflference  of 
the  expence  be  forgotten.  To  dibble  beans  well, 
at  eighteen  inches  equi- distant,  \yil|  cost  5s.  an 
acre ;  but  drilling  will  not  come  to  the  half  of  that 
*um.  On  layers  whether  of  grass  or  clover,  I  pre- 
fer dibbling,  because,  on  such,  it  is  easier  to  de- 
posit the  seed  at  9  safi^  depth,  by  the  dibble  th^n 
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by  the  -diitf,  unless  it  be  on  clover  of  one  ycttr, 
ploughed  with  Mr.  Ducket's  skim-coulter  before 
winter,  and  left  for  frosts  to  work  upon.  On  such^ 
the  drill  will  work  well.  This  is,  however,  a  point 
that  must  be  left  in,  some  degree  of  latitude.  No 
general  rule  can  safely  be  laid  down  :  the  farmer 
must  judge  according  to  soil,  season,  his  depend* 
anoe  on  dibblers,  and  other  circumstances :  both 
methods,  when  well  applied,  are  good. 

The  dibbled  crops  demand  harrowing  with  fine, 
l^t,  short-toothed  harrows,  which  will  not  dis-» 
place  the  seed,  and  it  should  be  carefully  done,  in 
order  to  hide  the  holes  from  rooks.  The  drilled 
'  crop  wants  only  one  light  harrowing,  to  smooth 
the  land. 

In  putting  in  beans  after  barley  or  wheat,  oa 
land  ploughed  in  autumn,  the  farmet"  must  remem- 
ber, that  if  the  frosts  have  had  full  play,  the  sur- 
face will  probably  be  in  sudi  friable  order,  in  a  dry 
February,  that  he  must  drill,  as  the  mould  would 
run  in,  if  dibbled,  and  fill  the  holes  before  the  seed 
is  dropped.  This  is  a  circumstance  that  .will  suf- 
ficiently explain  itself. 

There  is  a  practice  about  Coggeshal,  in  Essex, 
that  should  here  he  noted.  -  Their  course  is, 

1.  Fallow,  5.  Fallow, 

2.  Barley,  6.  Barley, 

3.  Clover,  7.  Beans, 

4.  Wheat,  8.  Wheat. 
Designed,  probably,    to  throw  the  return  of  do^ 
ver   i&  the  eighth,    instead  o(  the  -fourth   year, 

Th^ 
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The  barley  stubble  of  the  sixth  year  isduDged  in 
autumn^  with  farm-yard  composts,  and  ploughed 
after  wheat-sowing  is  finished,  on  ridges  of  three 
feet ;  two.  bout  ones.  In  February,  they  dibble  a 
double  row  of  Windsor  beans  on  the  crown  of 
each  ridge,  nine  inches  from  row  to  row,  which 
leaves  an  interval  of  twenty- seven  inches  for  clean- 
ing. They  are  exceedingly  deficient,  in  not  horse- 
hoeing  so  wide  an  interval,  applying  the  hand- hoe 
only;  but  they  do  this  three  or  four  times;  and, 
if  the  stubbles  are  in  the  least  foul,  they  are  very  at- 
tentive to  hand- hoe  them  for  the  wheat  which  suc- 
ceeds. Their  avoiding  spring-tillage  for  the  beans 
has  much  merit.  This  practice  they  carry  so  far, 
as  neither  to  scarify,  nor  even  harrow,  putting  the 
seed  into  the  frost-worked  surface,  and  their  sue- 
cess  is  a  justification  of  the  system. 

SORT   OF   BEAN. 

The  common  little  horse-bean  has  thft  advan* 
tage  of  all  others,  in  being  more  generally  marketr 
able  ;  for  in  certain  situations,  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  dispose  of  ticks,  Windsors,  long-pods,  and  va- 
rious other  sorts.  They  also  grow  higher,  shade 
the  ground  in  summer  more  from  the  sun,  and 
yield  a  larger  quantity  of  straw,  which  m^kes  ex- 
cellent manure.  But  some  of  the  other  sorts  are 
generally  supposed  to  yield  larger  products.  This, 
however,  is  a  point  in  which  some.  weH-conducted 
esomparative  experiments  are  wanting. 
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SOIL   FOR   BEANS. 

s     Everyone  knows,  that  all  the  sorts  of  strcmg' 
and  heavy  soils  are  the  common  ones  generally  ap- 
plied to  this  crop.     In  Kent  they  wisely  cultivate 
them  to  great  extent,  u[)on  rich  dry  sound  loams ; 
but  it  is  not  generally  known,  and  very  rarely  prac- 
tised, to  venture  them  on  light  turnip  loams  an<! 
middling  sands.  I  hav^,  however,  seen  them  succeed 
so  well  on  snch,  that  a  note  of  it  ought  to  come  into 
this  work ;  and  as  this  is  the  month  in  which  a  far- 
iner  will  first  turn  his  thoughts  to  beans,  it  deserves 
his  attention  to  consider,  whether  he  has  not  land 
topon   his  farm  which  would  da  for  that  crop,  al- 
though  he  never  before  thought  of  venturing  it. 
The  soundness  of  a  man's  farming  practice  may  be 
/  judged  of  by  this  cultivation,  as  well  as  by  any 
other  criterion  ;  for  lie  might  to  have  beans  where- 
ever  it  is  possible  to  have  liiem.     They  do  not  ex- 
haust the  soil — they  prepare  It  better  for  wheat  than 
ahy  othtr  crop— they  stand  erect  to  harvest,  ad- 
mitting horsc-hoeing  to  the  last ;  they  thade  the 
ground  from  tlie  sun,  and  the  straw  is  valcuable,  if" 
harvested  in  a  favourable  time,  or,  rf  not.  so  har- 
vested, makes  excellent  dun^:.     Tlie  favourable  cir- 
cumstances  attending  this  crop  arc  so  ma,n}%  that 
every  man  who  can  have  them,  oujrht  to  determine 
on   the  culture.      A  bad  crop   of  pease   fills   the 
land   with  weeds,    hut  a  bad  crop  of  bchus  may 
be  as  clean  as  a  garden.     Some  of  the  greatest  pro- 
ducts of  this  plant,  which  1  have  seen,  were  on  a 
rich  sand ;  but  I  liave  known  beneficial  ones  on  a 

sand 


9a^A  of  lOs.  an  mere*     Beans  are  never  %-en  iii 
Korfolk/on  sands  that  lett  from  lOs.  to  las.  ai)4 
even  mqre  per  acre^  and  this  is  a  deficiency  in  theif 
/husbandry* 

QUANTITY  OF   SEED  BEANS. 

The  quantity  of  seed  will  depend  much  on  the 
distance  at  which  the  crop  is  drilled  or  dibbled.  ,  It 
takes  about  two  bushels  of  horse-beans  to  an  acre^ 

ft 

the  rows  equi-distant  at  18  inches  ;  and  it  demandii 
six  bushels  of  Windsors,  put  in  in  the  same  man« 
ner.— The  quantity  of  seed  proper  for  other  va- 
Heties,  will  necessarily  be  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  grain  ;  and  the  variation  of  distance  in  the 
rows,  will  demand  seed  in  proportion  to  these 
quantities  for  the  distance  named.  It  is  in  almost 
every  case  better  to  put  in  a  peck  too  much  than 
half  a  peck  too  little. 

THE    ROWS   OF   BEANS.. 

Beans  are  drilled  from  12  to  24  inches,  equf-* 
distant.  In  Suffolk,  by  many  farmers  at  12  inches^ 
but,  on 'good  land,  they  will  then  be  Evidently  too 
thick,  and  draw  themselves  up,  without  podding 
below.  Eighteen  is  a  better  distance,  and  u^ed  by 
the  best  farmers.  In  Kent,  14  and  l6  inches  is 
the  distance  adopted  by  many.  In  Essex,  I  'h^ve 
just  stated  double  rows  at  nine,  with  intervals  of 
27  inches.  I  have  had  great  products  on  layers, 
from  double  rows,  at  nine,  with  intervals  of  18^ 

4 

and  also  27,  that  is^  two  flags  planted  and  two  or 
three  missed,  for  intervals;  the  fjCMrnjpr,  viz.  the 

9  2'  double 
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double  rows,  wrth  intervals  of  nine  and  eighteen 
inches  have,  I  think,  been  most  productive.  But 
this  point  will  entirely  depend  on^  the  fertility  of  the 
soil ;  for  in  proportion  as  Jhe  land  is  rich,  whether 
from  Nature  or  from  manuring,  the  distance  should 
be  large. 

In  Berkshire  they  have  a  ei>stom,  which,  in  this 
respect,  varies  from  all  other  couu'trics  with  which 
1  am  acquainted  :  it  is,  to  plant  in  clusters  four  or 
five  beans  in  a  hole,  and  nine  inches  from  hole  to 
hole;  the  space  between  the  rows  varied  according 
to  soil.  Their  crops  are  large.  This  method  ad- 
mits effective  hand*hoeing  in  the  Tows^  and  the 
intervals  are  horse-hoed.  It  may  be  combined  with 
de  chateaux  vieux  well-known  experiment  on  plant* 
mg  barley  in  clusters,  which  seems  to  have  bfeen 
very  carefully  made,  and  in  which  four,  five,  or 

• 

six  grains  in  a  hole,  produced  more  than  the  same 
nuTSiber  of  grains  singly,  in  as  many  holes  as  grains* 
It  is  in  vain  to  reason  about  such  results ;  but  it 
appears  as  if  the  germination  of  the  grains,  io  stich 
ftslose  contact,  caused  a  fermentation  in  the  soi^ 
ground,  that  was  beneficial,  even  in  the  pro- 
duce at  harvest.  In  the  case  of  the  Berkshire 
beans,  something  is  certainly  to  be  attributed  ta 
the  hoeing  being  more  effective  than  in  commori 
rows,  ^, 

BEANS   AFTER   CLOVER,   fccv' 
To  put  in  beans  after  clover  and  other  seeds^  is 
most  excellent  husbandry,  and  preferabfe  to  sow- 
ing wheats  which  does  "better  after  beans,  and  also 

enables. 
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enables  die  farmer  to  get  two  profitable  crops  in- 
stead of  one,  with  the  land  preserved  at^he  fame 
time  in  good  heart,  and  clean. 

1.  Fallow,  turnip,  cabbage,  winter  tares,  or 
potatoes  ; 

H.  Barley; 

3.  Clover,  &c. ; 

4.  Beans; 

5.  Wheat, 

Hcte  is  a  fnuch  more  profitable  course  than  that 
of  four  years  ending  with  wheat ;  or  of  five  jrears, 
by  taking  barley  or  oats  after  the  wheat. 

The  clover  lay  should  be  dunged  before  wheat 
sowing,  if  the  time  should  be  too  dry  for  that 
operation,  or  after  it,  and  then  ploughed  into  such 
stitches  as  suit  the  drill-plough  or  scarifiers,  and 
planted  in  this  month  without  more  ploughing. 
This  IS  an  excellent  system,  that  cannot  be  too 
much  commended.  The  layer  affords  a  good  op- 
portunity for  carting  the  manure,  which  is  wanting 
in  some  courses. 

BEANS    AFTER    WHEAT. 

There  are  son)e  rich  soils,  upon  which  the  most 
profitable  husbandry  that  can  be  practised  is,  to 
talee  beans  and  wheat  aiteruately  ;  others  on  which 
the  same  husbandry  m^ry  be  repeated  twice  in  five 
years,  or  thrice  in  seven.  There  may  be  one  or  more 
^uch  fields  on  a  farm ;  but  wherever  found,  this  mti* 
nagement  should  not  be  neglected.  In  all  cases  the 
land  ought  to  be  ploughed  in  autumn ;   no  spring 

F  3  ploughing 
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ploughing  to  be  given;  and  the  stitches  drilled  of 
dibbled  this  month,  if  the  weather  be  favourable ; 
if  not  in  March. 

BEANS    AFTER   TURNIPS. 

From  .the  wetness  of  the  soil  or  season;  turnipr 
land,  after  sheep-feeding,  will  sometimes  be  found 
in  very  bad  order  for  barley.  The  general  prac- 
tice is,  to  persist  in  the  intention  for  barley,  and 
to  effect  a  pnrtlal  pulverization,  by  much  tillage 
and  much  patience :  but  if  land  is  found  in  such 
order,  it  is  much  better  to  give  one  deep  earth, 
and  to  dthble  in  beans.  For  this  grain,  it  is  no 
objection  that  the  land  breaks  up  a  whole  and 
clung  furrovy,  as  the  farmers  term  it.  The  beans 
succeed  well,  and  the  horse  and  hand  hoeings, 
with  the  effect  of  the  seasons  through  summer, 
bring  the  land  into  proper  order  for  scarifying  for 
wheat.  I  have  found  this  husbandry  successful, 
and  every  one  knows  how  easily  a  crop  of  barley  is 
lost  in  such  a  case. 

BARLEY    AFTER   TURNIPS. 

Towards  the  end, of  this  month,  part  of  the  tur* 

nip-land  will  be  ready  for  being  tilled  for  barley  \ 

and,    as  this  is  the  first  time  of  mentioning  the 

sowing  of  that  grain;  it  will  be  necessary  to  explain 

a  system  that  has,  for  a  few  years  past,  and  since 

the  former  editions  of  this  work  were  publiJihed, 

been  milking  a  greatly  rapid  progress  in  Suffolk ; 

it  is  that  of  putting  in  barley  on  turnip-lands,  by 

means  of  drillings  without  any  ploughing* 

For 
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For  this  purpose,  and  for  many  others,  the  sur- 
face of  the  field  is  thrown  on  to  lands  (slitches^  ast 
they  are  called  in  Stifiblk,  and  ridges  in  some 
counties)  of  such  breadth,  as  shall  very  exactly 
suit  for  one  stroke  or  going  of  the  drill- machine, 
or  for  two ;  a  bout,  as  it  is  termed.  The  shafts 
of  the  drill  are  fixed,  like  those  of  a  cart  for  one 
horse,  that  quarters.  This  will  be  more  particu- 
larly explained  elsewhere,  but  the  l\orse-hoeing 
implements,  dnd  scarifiers,  and  scufflers,  whatever 
may  be  used,  must  be  prepared  according  to  the 
ilrill-machiue,  to  fit  the  stitches  exactly.  We  shal^ 
suppose  the  turnips  to  have  been  drilled,  or  sown, 
on  stitches  sixty-six  inches  wide,  which  will  admit 
seven  rows  of  barley  to  be  drilled,  at  nine  inches 
asunder,  besides  leaving  twelve  inches  for  caeh 
furrow.  These  lands  being  cleared  of  turnips, 
cither  by  sheep-feeding,  if  the  soil  be  dry,  or  by 
carting  off  with  double  breast  carts  {the  horses  fmd 
wheels  moving  only  in  the  furrows),  and  the  soil 
on  the  surface  being  pulverizecl  and  opened  in 
some  degree  by  frotiis,  the  question  will  be,  how 
to  prepare  it  for  barley  or  oats.  The  husbandry 
universal  in  tlie  kingdom,  till  very  lately,  was  that 
of  ploughing  such  land  once,  twice,  or  thrice,  for 
spring  cum  ;  the  better  firmers  thrice,  others 
once,  and  a  few  twice.  Upon  very  dry  soils,  the 
evil  was  little  more  than  that  of  a  useless  expence, 
except,  probably,  a  greater  dissipation  of  the  vola^ 
tl;e  particles  of  the  urine  of  the  sheep  that- had  fed 
On  tiK  turnips  ;  but  upon  all  other  soils  more  stiff 

F  4  -  and 
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and  unmanageable,  the  surface  which  had  been 
rendered  friable  by  the  frosts,  being  turned  down, 
and  the  more  stiff  and  clun^  bottom  not  influtfnced 
in  the  same  manner  by  those  natural  agents  being 
brought  up ;  that  might  also,  if  very  favourable 
weather  ensued,  be  brought  into  good  order,  but  if 
the  season  proved  the  least  unfavourable,  the  farmer 
could  have  no  chance  of  obtaining  so  fine  and  safe 
a  tilth  as  the  surface  was  Ccipable  of,  without  any 
such  reversal  of  it  by  plougliing.  The  new  sys- 
tem is,  to  apply  the  scarifiers  instead  of  such 
ploughing.  Mr.  Cook's  with  his  cast-iron  beam, 
or  any  other  heavy  enough,  is  used,  the  horses 
walking  only  in  the  furrows,  and  consequently 
without  any  trampling  of  the  land.  These  scari* 
fiers  are  of  different  breadths,  but  all  narrow, 
usually  about  three  inches,  or,  at  most  four,  and 
they  will. go  as  deeply  as  may  be  thought  proper. 
They  ought  to  stir  to  the  depth  to  which  it  would 
have  been  ploughed,  whether  four,  five,  or  six 
inches.  They  cohipletely  loosen  the  soil,  let  down 
the  air,  to  dry  it  at  bottom,  give  a  very  good  tilth, 
with  the  material  advantage  of  not  burying  that 
pulverized  surface  which  frosts  have  given,  and 
which,  if  once  lost,  may  not  be  regained  in  time 
for  barley.  In  some  cases,  one  scarifying,  and  two 
or  three  harrowings,  will  effect  the  preparation  ; 
in  others  two.  Three  operations  may  be  wanted  in 
others,  that  is,  two  scarifyings  and  one  scuffling, 
wiih  broader  triangular  shares.  These  variations 
will  depend  entirely  on  the  degree  in  which   the 

soil 
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coil  IS  tenacious,  and  to  ascertain  which,  the  fmr-^ 
mer's  eye  and  foot  can  alone  enable  him  to  judge. 
These  operations  go  off  very  quickly,  and  leave  the 
lands,  or  stitches,  in  excellent  order  for  the  drill-^ 
machine  to  follow,   and  deposit  the   barley. seed ; 
the  farmer,  during  the  whole  of  these  operations, 
being  as  litt-le  liable  to  be  thrown  out  by  unfavour- 
able weather,  as  it  is  possible  he  should  be,  and' 
much  less  so  than  if  he  had  ploughed  the  hnA. 
Those  who  are  used  to  attend  to  the  effects  of  til- 
lage on  different  soils,  know  well,  that  loams  and 
clays  of  various  degrees  of  tenacity,  if  they  have 
been   properly,  formed  into  lands  for  winter,  •and 
not  poached  by  horses  trampling,  receive  the  fronts 
to  advantage,  and  are  found  with  a  friable  surface 
in  the  spring.  If  rain  comes,  it  dries,  and  leaves  the 
surface  still  in  good  order,  and  ready  for  any  ope- 
ration :    but  plough,  such  land,  and  turn  up  the 
more  adhesive  bottom,  not  acted  upon  by  frost, 
iind  let  rain  fall  on  such  fresh  turned  furrows;  it 
remains  stift'  and  saddened ;   it  docs  not  become 
porous  again  ;  the  air  cannot  get  into  it ;  and  if 
drying  sharp  winds  at  north-east  follow,  the  fur- 
rows become  longitudinal  slices  of  clod,  very  diffi- 
cult to  be  acted  upon  by  any  instrument,  iiud  the 
farmer  finds  himself  in  a  most  unpleasant  situation, 
lie  no  more  recovers  a  fine  friable  surface,  and  it 
becomes  twenty   to  one  whether   he   has   a  good 
crop.     His  only  chnncc  is,  to  have  abundance  of 
patience   to  wait  for  favourable  wentlier,    and  lay 
his  account  to  sow  very  late.     The  motive  for  ad- 
vising 
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Tuiog  him  to  avoid  such  spring  ploughing,  is  not; 
derived  from  the- practice  of  a  few  individuals,  but 
fiom  that  of  a  considerable  district,  occupied   by 

muneFous  and  intelligent  farmers. 

« 

BROz\D-CAST  BAULEY. 
Iriie  preceding  directions  are  not  confined  to  tlie 
A-ill- husbandry,  but  are  applicable  to  the  prepara- 
tion  of  the  land  for  broad-ca,sting.  In  this  me- 
thod, the  same  atr^ution  must  be  given  to  the 
breadth  of  the  lands,  because  the  operations  mint 
be  effected  by  horses  that  walk  only  in  the  fur- 
rows; and  when  the  seed  is  covered   by  harruwuig, 

* 

the  same  allention  must  be  paid  to  that  circum- 
stance. 

BARLEY  ON  FALLOW. 
In  some  very  well-cultivated  districts  of  heavy 
land.  It  is  the  common  practice  to  sow  barley  on  a 
Slimmer  fallow ;  it  is  particularly  so  in  Essex. 
Tliere  the  farnf>ei*s  plough  their  fallows  in  August 
or  September,  on  two  bout  ridges,  of  three  feet 
breadth  ;  if  in  August,  some  will  reverse  the  ridges 
immediately  after  wheat-sowing,  others  before'  it. 
Iliey  water- grip  the  field  well,  and  in  February 
plough  and  sow,  still  on  the  same  ridge,  but  har- 
rowed nearly  flat,  by  harrows  made  for  the  pur- 
pose. If  they  h'.ve  a  dry  season  to  plough,  and 
sow,  they  get  good  crops,  but  much  ever  depends 
o«  this  in  spring  tillage.  To  lay  their  lands  in 
such  form  as  to  admit  the  scarifier  and  drill,  the 
horses  walking  only  in  the  furrows,  and  avoiding 

any 


any  spring  plooghing  (now  the  cdmmon  practice 
on  the  strong  lands  in  Sufffblk,  where .  they  «1m 

fallow  for  barley),  w  a  very  superior  practice,  and 
attended  with  great  success. 

SOW   CABBAGE^SEED. 

The  seed  of  cabbage'  irltended  to  be  planted  in 
June,  may  now  be  sown  upon  land  which  has  been 
pared  and  burnt  in  August  (see  the  Calendar  of 
that  month),  and  carefully  manured  and  dug  in 
October  ;  but  it  must  be  well  raked  before  sowing. 
Before  the  farmer  determines  on  this  matter,  he  is 
to  consider  another  mode  of  cultivation,  which  is 
xipon  the  whole  preferable,  and  will  preclude  his 
trusting  principally  to  the  transplanting  method* 
This  is,  drilling  the  seed  where  the  plants  are  to 
remain,  and  for  which  April  is  the  proper  titne^ 
«nder  which  month  it  will  be  particularly  described. 
Transplanting  cabbages  demands  a  very  wet  time 
of  at  least  two  or  three  days;  and,  if  hands  are  not 
lo  be  procured  plentifully,  of  a  longer  duration; 
£uch  a  time  may  not  occur  when  wanted :'  it  must 
then  be  waited  for,  perhaps  while  the  plants  are 
drawing  themselves  up  to  long  shanks  in  the  seed- 
bed, and  thereby  much  damaged.  This  is  a  great 
objection  to  the  method,  and  often  causes  a  light 
crop  on  land  which,  from  soil  or  preparation,  is 
€qual  to  giving  the  lafgest.  This  inconvenience  is 
prevented  by  drilling  the  seed  where  the  plants  are 
to  remain.  It  will  be  the  safer  way  to  practise  both 
methods^  and  it  is  consequently  necessary  to  de« 
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scribe  both  in  this- work*  Three  ouiKres  of  seed 
should  be  sown  on  each  square  perch  of  the  pre- 
pared nursery,,  well  raked  in,  and  then  a  peck- of 
soot  sown  over  each  rod.  A  cabbage-nursery  can- 
not be  too  rich,  nor  too  much  care  taken  to  have 
fine  strong  plants,  by  afterwards  thinning  carefully. 
If  this 'crop  is  meant  to  be  cultivated  on  a  large 
Scale,  an^Bcre  of  land  should  be  well  inclosed  for  a 
nursery,  kef)t  highly  manured,  and  the  seed  drilled 
at  nine  inches,  for  the  purpose  of  weeduig  and 
hoeing. 

SORT  OF  CABBAGE. 
The  great  American  cabbage,  which  thirty  years 
ago. was  to  be  had,  and  which  came  to^O,  66,  and 
even  80lb.  weight,  is,  I  fear,  lost  at  present.  The 
great  cattle  cabbage,  the  great  Scotch,  the  Drum- 
head, the  Dutch,  and  other  sorts,  are  not  distinct 
varieties,  and  little  dependence  is  to  .be  placed  on 
the  manner  in  which  orders  to  seedsmen  arc  exe- 
cuted. A  farmer  should,  at  first,  get  the  best  stock 
he  can,  and  then  trust  only  to  the  seed  he  raises 
himself.  At  present,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  best  sort  to  be  procured,  is  the  large  red  cab- 
bage. It  comes  to  a  good  size,  and  is  hardier. than 
most  others;  green  boor  cole,  brown  cole,  rape, 
chou  de  vache,  &c.  may  now  be  also  sown  for 
transplantation.  , 

REYNOLD'S    CABBAGE-TURNIP. 

The  latter  end.  of  the  month  U  the  proper  time^ 
if  the  weather  be  open,, for  sowing  the  seed  o(  this 

plant, 


plant',  if  it  be  intended  for  transplantation.  Thei^ 
are  some  objections  to  it,  on  comparison  with  the 
ruta  bnga,  particularly  its  being  still  harder,  and 
growing  mpre  witli  fangs,  whereby  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  get  it  up  clean,  but  its  impenetrabiMty  by 
frost  will  always  render  it  a  valuable  articte,  and 
rnore  so  still,  if  complaints  should  continue  to  be 
l»eard  of  the  latter  plab^  degenerating  here,  and 
rotting  with  frosts.  The  preparation  of  the  »ur- 
sery  sliould  be  the  same  as  for  the  preceding  ar- 
ticles. " 

/  ■ 

PAKE  AND  BURN  GRASS-LAND. 

This  husbandry  is  mentioned  in  the  present 
month,  merely  that  if  the  north-east  winds  should 
happen  to  set  in  the  last  week*  of  it,  the  farmer 
may  not  lose  the  opportunity.  Those  are  the  most 
evaporating  and  drying  winds  of  the  year,  so  that 
this  operation  never  goes  on, better;  anditisto 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  land  should  be  reiady 
pared,  to  receive  their  influence  when  they  blow. 
In  the  Calendar  for  March,  when  tliis  work  should 
be  in  fidl' operation,  I  shall  examine  the  question 
in  relation  to  the  expediency  of  this  husbandry, 
and  endeavour  to  shew,  that  there  is  no  other  way 
of  breaking  up  old  grass,  and  all  waste  lands, 
heaths,  commons^,  downs,  moors,  fens,  mountains, 
&c.  that  is  comparable  to  it.  I  have  pared  and 
burnt  layers  of  my  own  sowing,  which  were  only 
\Ax\  years  old,  thai  did  well,  and  yielded  plenty  of 
a^hes ;  and  this  husbandry  is  so  very  valuable,  that 

it 
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it  IS  no  uiconsidefiable  rootive  Yor.soti^ing  seeds  to 
hut  BUie  or  ten  years,,  expresdy  with  a  view.to  it. 

BLACK    OATS. 

This  month  is  the  proper  season  for  sowing 
black  oats.  The  land  should  have  been  ploughed 
in  autumn,  and  the  seed  now  harrowed  iu.  Four 
or  five  bushels  per  acre  is  a.  proper  portion  of  seed, 
in  rich ,  soils ;  but  six ,  do  better  on  poorer  ones. 
They  suit  best  on  turf  land  ploughed  up  before 
the  winter*,  but  left  till  this  time  for  dibbling  in, 
nyhich  is  a  profitable  husbandry.  The  farmers  too 
often  sow  them  after  other  crops  of  com,  but 
that  practice  is  always  to  be  condemned.  They, 
likewise  plough  for  them  at  the  time  of  sowing* 
On  the  contrary,  I  suppose  the  land  to  have  been 
ploughed  in  the  preceding  autumn.  They  follow^ 
beans  or  pease  properly,  or  any  ameliorating  crop 
of  roots,  &C.  Supposing  the  land  too  wet  for 
dibbling,  they  cannot  be  sown  this  month  {  but, 
if  the  soil  and  the  season  will  allow,  there  should 
be  no  delay  in  getting  them  into  the  ground  ;  for 
early  sowing  of  all  hardy  crops,  when  the  land  is 
dry  enough,  is  of  great  importance,  and  many 
times  more  than  sufficient  to  balance  other  very 
expensive  circumstances. 

*  Hie  reader  win  have  the  goodness  to  remark,  that  the  di« 
rectioQ  to  plough  the  land,  at  a  fonner  season,  previous  to  sowii^ 
was  given  (however  imperfectly}  in  the  first  editioQ  of  dus  work, 
printed  in  1771. 
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SORT   OF   OAtS. 

The  softs  of  oats  wlltch  chiefly  demand  ittetitibti 
fire, 

1 .  Poland^  which  produce,  on  dry  warm  lands,  t 
very  birge  j)lump  and  beautiful  grain. 

1.  Essex  sliort  smalls.  Tliis  is  remarkably  short, 
and  !iveighs  bt* ttcr  than  most  oilier  kinds.  It  does 
on  any  l<iiid  that  is  tolerably  dry, 

3.  Blach.  Tiiese  are  well  known  ;  they  bear  Ik 
ti'ct  harvest  v/ell»  and  do  on  the  wettest  soils* 

4.  Church's  oat,  yield  well ;  are  white,  and  come 
into  ear  more  early  than  any  other  oat. 

5.  Potatoe  oat,  lately  introduced  ;  is  very  hca\'y, 
und  yields  largely. 

PEASE. 

This  is  also  the  season  for  sowing  the  hardy 
jK)rts  of  pease.  The  land  should  have  hern  ploughed 
in  autumn.  A.  farmer,  desirous  of  keejjing  his 
!dnd  always  in  good  and  clean  order,  should,  in  tlie 
arrangement  of  his  crops,  take  great  care  not  to 
be  too  free  wit/i  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  which 
are  all  exhau»!:ing  plants.  He  should  sow  beans 
and  pease  enough,  because  they  are  ameliorating 
"Ones,  and  admit  hand-hoeing,  to  kill  the  weeds. 
In  ^ose  fields  in  which  the  common  husbandmen 
sow  oats  or  barley  after  wheat,  or  after  each  other, 
let  the  good  cultivator  substitute  pease  or  beans,  or 
«otne  other  ameliorating  crop,  which  will  pay  him 
better  than  white  com,  under  such  circumstances, 
and  at  tlie  same  time  keep  his  bnd  clean.     Peas^ 
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may  be  sown,  like  black  oats,  on- turf  ploughed  apr" 
before  winter,  and  now  dibbled  or  scarified  in. 

I  must  in  general  remark,  on  the  culture  erf* 
pease,  that  bad  farmers  are  too  apt  to  sow  this 
pulse,  when  the  land  will  yield  nothing  else.  Tliey 
have  a  proverb  among  them,  which  signifies,  that 
tlie  season  does  as  much  for  pease  as  good  hus* 
bandry ;  and  they  from  thence  take  care  that  good 
crops  shall  be  owing  to  season  alone.  Hence  arises 
the  general  idea  of  pease  being  the  most  uncertain 
crop  of  all  others.  This  is  owing  to  iheir  being 
too  often  sown  on  land  that  is  not  in  good  order*. 
Let  the  careful  husbandman  lay  it  down  as  a  maxtm^ 
that  he  should  sow  no  crop  on  land  that  is  not  m 
good  order ;  not  merely  in  respect  of  fine  tilth  at 
the  time  of  sowing,  but  also  of  the  soil's  being  in 
good  heart,  and  clear  of  weeds.  I  would  not, 
however,  here  be  understood  to  rank  all  these  crops 
together;  because  beans  and  pea^e  will  admit  of 
cleaning  while  they  grow.  On  that  account,  if  a 
fa/mcr  comes  to  a  field  which  his  predecessor  has 
filled  with  weeds,  a  horse-hoed  crop  of  beans  will 
be  expedient,  when  a. barley  crop  wquld  beulterly 
improper,  atul,  after  land  has  yielded  one  crop  of 
barley,  certainly  another  should  not^  be  sown,  but 
iA\e  of  puNe  substituted.  If  these  ideas  are  well 
executed,  the  pease  and  beans,  in  every  course,  will 
find  the  laud  in  heart  enough  for  barley,  the  soil 
will  always  be  clean,  and  the  crop  good.  Pease, 
\>hen  managed  in  a  spirited  manner,  will  not  have 
the  repulalion   of  being  so  very  uncertain  a  crop, 
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^hich  character  has  in  some  measure  been  owing 
*    to  ill  conduct. 

PEASE  ON    LAYERS. 

The  white  boiling  pea,  of  many  sorts  and  under 
various  names,  is  more  tender  than  the  greys,  atid 
various  kinds  of  hog  pease  ;  but  I  have  many  times 
put  them  into  the  ground  in  February,  and  though 
*•  very  smart  frosts  follow.fd,  they  received  no  injury. 
I  have  uniformly  found,  that  the  earlier  they  were 
sown  the  better.  There  is  also  a  particular  motive 
for  being  as  early  as  passible  ;  u  hich  is,  to  get 
them  off  in  time  for  turnips.  This  is  most  pro- 
fitable husbandry,  and  should  not  be  neglected. 
If  they  are  sown  in  this  month,  and  a  right  sort 
chosen,  they  will  be  off  the  land  in  June,  so  that 
turnips  may  follow,  at  the  common  time  of  sowing 
that  crop.  All  the  sorts  of  early  pease  should  be 
cultivated  on  dry  soils  only.  They  will  grow  on 
moist,  and  even  wet  ones,  but  the  crop  is  seldom 
beneficial.  Upon  sands,  dry  sandy  loams,  gravels 
and  chalks,  they  succeed  well.  They  are  not, 
however,  to  be  much  recommended  on  land  ia- 
tilth.  Great  success  is  rarely  commanded,  espe* 
cially  in  a  wet  seasc/n,  if  they  be  not  on  a  layer* 

The  following  courses  do  well  for  them : 
J.  Turnips,  6.  Cnrrots, 

2.  Barley,  7-  Barley 

3.  Clover,  8.  Clover, 

4.  Pease  and  turnips,        Q.  Wheat. 

5.  Barley, 

o  '  Also, 
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Also, 

1.  Turnips,  4.  Pease  and  turnipi^ 

2.  Barley,  5.  Barley, 

3.  Seeds  for  2,  3,  4,  or    6.  Beans, 
more  years  ;  7.  Wh^at. 

Broad -cast  pease  are  to  be  utterly  rejected    in 
every  case.     The  only  question  that  can  arise  in 
their  culture,  is  between  drilling  and  dibbling.     If 
the  fQrmer  is  determined  on,  the  land  should  have 
been  ploughed  late  in  autumn,  with  Ducket's  skim- 
coulter,    into    lands  adapted  to  the  drill   machine 
and    scarifiers.      The  surfape   being  then  worked, 
shallpw,  in  this  month  drilling  should  dire^^tly  ibl-^' 
low.     If  dibbling  is  determined  on,  the  land  should' 
not  be  ploughed  till  the  time  of  planting,  and  a 
heavy  roller  follow  the  plough.     Ou  lighter  soils,  if> 
the  frost  has  worked  the  surface  after  ploughing; 
the  ground  will  bp  in  too  friable  a  state,  the  holes 
will  moulder  in,  and  the  seed  wi-Il  be  laid  too  shal*^ 
low.     Dibb}ing   pease  on  a  layer  cannot  be   too 
much  commended.    It  is  an  excellent  practice. 

There  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  observed  by 
t^iat  excellent  husbandman,  Mr.  Overman,  of  Nor- 
folk, relative  to' pease,  which  should  be  in  the  mind 
of  every  farmer  fond  of  a  pea  crop.  It  is,  th^fe 
they  do  not  succeed  well,  if  sown  oftener  than 
pnce  in  IQ  or  ]  l  years;  and  I  have  heard  it  more 
generally -observed  by  others,  that  pease  should  not 
4»^  sown  too  ofun. 
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SHOULD  PEASE   BE   MANURED? 

It  \t  Ihe*  practice  of  some  farmers  to  manure  for 
pease:*'!  must  confess  that  I  have  been  always  so 
touch  against  it,  that  I  never  did  it  myself,  and 
therefore  can  only  state  my  reasons  for  avoiding  it* 
If  thfe'  land  is  in  heart,  and  they  are  put  in  on  a 
layer,  they  do  not  want  manure.  A  very  jjood  crop 
maybe  gained  without  iti  I  have  had]  live,  and 
even  five  quarters  and  a  half  an  acre,  without  pny 
tnanure  applied  for  this  crop.  Dung  makes  then 
run  to  lortg  Uraw,  and  that  is  not  favourable  for 
podding  productively.  Dung  encourages  weeds  ; 
Und  pease,  except  iii  the  early  stage  of  their  growth, 
do  not  admit  of  such  hoeing  as  a  farmer  would 
wish  to  give.  Beans  cannot  have  too  much  dung^ 
hut  with  pease  the  case  is  different.  There  are 
very  few  situations  in  which  the  farmer  can  have 
such  a  command  of  manure  as  to  give  him  a  suffi- 
ciency. It  is  therefore  of  much  consequence  to 
him^  never  to  spread  a  load  but  where  it  u ill  b^ 
aure  to  answer  best.  Every  man  complains  of  a 
want  of  dung;  how  s^v^  careful  therefore  ought  all 
to  be,  to  give  it  to  the  crops  that  will  pay  best  for 

tlie  expence. 

i ..    ,  ' *        *       '* 

ROWS   OF   PEASE. 

The  practice  of  various  farmers  differs  exceed- 
ingly on  this  pou^t.  Eqpi-distant  rows  from  nine 
to  18  inches  are  gom'moh.  I  have  seen  them  at  two 
feet,  and  even  at  three.  In  dibbling,  it  is  common 
in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  to  put  in  two  rows  on 
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every  flag  of  fiine  or  ten  inches  breadth  ;  some  farw 
mers  one  row  on  such  a  furrow :  and  I  have  known 
Very  good  crops  in  most  of  these  distances.^  If 
horse-lioeing,  or  much  hand- hoeing,  is  intended^ 
double  rows  at  nine  inchei^,  with  intervals  of  1 8,  do 
well;  but  the  greatest  crops  I  4iave  known^  have 
been  from  planting  every  flag. 

OUANtlTV   OF  SEED   PEASE. 

From  two  to  two  bushels  and  a  half  per  acre  k 
ti)e  usual  quantity,  in  planting  every  flag.  If  tbej 
are  drilled  at  greater  distances,  six  or  seven  pecka 
will  do.  Some  have  trusted  to  one  bushel  per  acre^ 
but  that  quantity  is  too  small. 

BORDERS. 

I 

This  is  a  proper  season  for  bringing  the  borders 
of  the  encloKurds  into  good  order.  They  are  gene- 
rally found  to  be  high,  irregular  ridges  of  land^ 
from  earth  thrown  out  of  ditches,  and  not  carted 
away,  and  (torn  the  turning  of  the  ploughs  and 
harrows.  They  are  often  over-run  with  bushes  and 
wood, ^  and  much  land  is  thereby  lost.  The  best 
fhethod  to  be  used  with  them,  is  first  to  cut  all  the 
wood,  and  ma\e  it  into  faggots,  and  then  to  grub 
tip  the  roots,,  and  make  them  into  stacks,  for  which 
work  laboureia  are  generally  paid  by  the  piece.  It  is 
proper  t<>  agree  wkh  them  for  raising  the  earth  into 
a  high  ridge  in  the  midcUe  of  the  border.  In  most 
counirieii.  this  will  be  dofirfor  6s.  to  lOs.  a  stacks 
of  the  wqU  10  feet  long,  three  high,  and  three 
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Inroad  ;  bat  in  others  it  may  cost  more.  The  earth 
then  lies  ready,  and  without  any  obstruction,  for 
<:arting  away^  either  to  the  field,  to  the  farm*yard 
to  make  a  compost,  or  for  dung  to  be  brought  to 
it.  But,  in  case  one  spit  deep  is  not  sufficient  to 
make  the  border  lower  than  the  surface  of  the 
iield^  which  it  should  always  be,  or,  at  the  least, 
on  a  level  with  it,  if  it  is  grass  land,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  let  the  men  who  stiib  up  the  roots^ 
leave  it  level,  and  set.otliers  to  dig  it  to  the  proper 
depth.  I  have  aeen  many  farms  so  over -run  with 
rubbish,  that  the  borders  occupy  a  considerable 
part  oft  the  whole.  Tliey  then  yield  a  very  con- 
temptible profit;  for  the  product  by  wood  that 
is  spontaneously  planted,  and  open  to  all  cattle, 
^consisting  three  parts  in  four  of  brambles  and  rub* 
hish)  is  of  littleLvalue ;  upon  the  whole,  no  object, 
pompaved  with  the  land  lost.  When  cleared,  and 
4iug  away  to  a  proper  depth,  they  are  ready  to  be 
laid  down  for  grass,  so  as  to  pay  rent  as  well  as  the 
vest  of  the  farm«  lo  arable  fields,  the  plough  will 
advance  much  nearer  the  hedges  than  before,  and 
yet  leave  space  enough  for  a  grass  border.  Such 
an  object  as  this  may  appear  trifling,  to  some  far- 
mers^ who  have  not  attended  to  the  great  loss  of 
land  from  tlus  slovenly  practice,  but  to  good  hu^ 
bandmen^  desirous  of  making  the  most  of  every 
part  of  their  fat'ms,  it  will  not  appear  in  such  a 
light 
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'  WOODS. 

This  month,  as  Well  as  the  preceding,  li  a  ^oodP 
season  for  felling  underwood,  in  which  work,  and 
the  converting  of  the  prodnct  to  the  best  profit,  -, 
lies  much  judgment.  When  a  farmer  has  taken  a 
farm  that  has  a  wood  in  it,  he  should  consider  well 
which  is  the  most  advantageous  u«?e  to  put  it  to. 
In  some  countries  hoop  stuff  pays  best ;  ni  some, 
hop  poles  are,  of  all  other  articles,  the  most  pro- 
fit.'ible;  in  others,  faggot-wood  of  various  sorts.  In 
iSorne  situations,  bushes,  loose  or  tied  in  faggots,  ard 
particularly  valuable.  In  others,  nothing  in'd 
\vo  )d  pays  so  well  as  hurdles.  Whatever  answers 
bes- ,  the  'fariVier  should  «ipply  his  uood  to,  and 
fc\il)jedt '  his  manageiYicrit  of  it  to  such  changes  aS 
a  yiriatiori  in  demand  may'  occasion.  This  may 
appear  superfluous  advice  to  old  farmers,  out  there 
are  rrfany  young  ones  (hat  want  fenfiindirig  now  anct 
then  of  such  circumstances.' 

•  ^^ 

carrots; 

This  crop  is  of  vast  importance  to  the  farmers 
who  have  spirit  enough  to  cultivate  it.  It  is  com- 
mon *  husbandry  in  some  parts  of  this  kingdom. 
The  soif  proper  for  carrots  being  dry  gravels,  sands, 
or  loams,  it  may  probably  be  practicable  to  plough 
them  this  month.  This  tillage  will  not  be  neces- 
sary, if  the  land  bids  fair  to  work  fine  in  March. 
Let  me  here  remark  further,  that  in  case  the  land 
is  very  mellow,  and  in  order  good  enough  for  being 
harrowed  on  this  month's  tillage,  it  should  by  no 
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means  be  omFtted  to  sow  upon  this  platighing,  and 
harrow  in  the  seed  ;  for  althdugh  Mirch  is  the 
common  season,  yet  the  imcertairtties  of  tlreathfcr 
are  such,  that  the  state  of  the  land,  in  itio^t  caSe^, 
requires  a  greater  attention  than  the  name  of  the 
month ;  and  carrot  seed,  though  the  ^eaihef  bfe 
fievere,  will  tajce  nt>  harm.  It  may  be  sown  without 
danger  in  November.  In  case  March  turns  oat 
very  wet,  and  your  sowing  is  driven  into  Aprils  it 
is  twenty  to  one  that  thq  crop  will  suffer. 

The  preceding  is.  the  method  pursued  by  somb 
persons,  and  with  success  ;  but  1  must  obSfervfi, 
that  the  Suffolk  system  is  quite  different ;  and  as 
the  crop  in  that  county  abounrfs  far  moffe  thah 
in  any  other  of  the  kingdom,  there  being,  perhaps, 
'more  carrots  in  it  than  in  all  the  i*est  of  England 
•together,  miich  attention  is  necessarily  to  be  psllfl 
,to  their  ideas  and  practice  ;  and  that  h  universally, 
to  sow  nearly  dbout  the  25th  of  Marbb,  and  mft 
-to  plough  till  then* 

CABBAGfS. 

The  fields  designed  for  cabbages  in  Apfil  or 
May,  and  ploughed  in  October  on  to  the  fidg6, 
should  this  month,  if  the  weather  will  admit,  re- 
ceive an  earth,  reversing  the  ridges,  but  not  stirring 
flat.  This  wiil  have  good  effects  in  pulverizing  tho 
soil,  which  it  may  be  Supposed  to  want,  as  it  con- 
«ists  -only  of  stubblos  turned  up  in  autumn.  Thii 
is  a  point  that  sliould  be  attended  to  ;  for  cabbages 
are  aiways  to  be  considered  as  a  fallow,  in  which 
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light  their  importance  roust  appear  sufficiently  great. 
As  this  tillage  is  tlie  first  that  marks  the  land  for 
the  crop  (all  stubbles  being  ploughed  in  autumn, 
for  Whatever  crops  designed),  it  will  be  proper  here 
to  speak  more  particularly  of  the  preparation  and 
design  of  the  culture.    . 

Cabbages  flourish  to  very  great  profit  on  all  good 
soils,  and  have  the  particular  property  of  enabling 
the  farmers  of  clays  and  w^et  loams  to  winter  more 
cattle  than  those  of  lighter  lands  can  effect,  by 
means  of  that  excellent  root,  the  turnip.  The 
great  evil  of  clay  farms  used  to  be,  the  want  of 
green  winter  food,  which  confined  their  stocks 
to  hay  alone,  and  consequently  prevented  their 
reaping  those  extended  articles  of  profit,  that  arise 
from  numerous  herds  of  cattle :  and  besides  the 
immediate  benefit  from  the  cattle,  they  lost  also 
the  opportunity  of  raising  large  quantities  of  dung, 
which  ne.ver  can  be  effected  so  well  as  by  keeping 
cattle.  But  all  these  evils  are  by  the  cabbage  cul- 
ture remedied,  and  the  clay  farmers  put  in  pos- 
session,  in  many  respects,  of  an  equality  with  the 
.turnip  ones.  If  the  difference  between  a  summer* 
fallow  year  on  clay,  and  a  turnip- fallow  on  light 
land,  be  considered,  the  importance  of  this  dis« 
»  covery  will  appear  sufficiently  dear.  Thirty  shil- 
lings an  acre  expence,  of  the  first,  are  not  an  ex- 
aggerated calculation  ;  but  all  is  saved  on  the  tur- 
nip land,  perhaps  with  profit ;  and  the  barley,  that 
follows  the  turnips,  is  probably  nearly  as  good  as  that 
which  succeeds  the  summer-fallow  clay.  Supposing 
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the  following  clover  and  wheat  equal  in  both,  ao 
cording  to  soil,  stitl  there  remains  a  superiority  in 
the  article  of  manure  ;  for  all  that  is  raised  by  the 
consumption  of  the  turnip  crop  is  so  much  su[)erio- 
rity  to  the  dry  soil.  But  reverse  the  medal.  Suj)* 
pose  cabbages  to  be  introduced  on  the  clay,  and  the 
scene  is  changed.  That  crop  will  exceed  the  tur- 
nipsv  yield  more  profit,  and  enable  the  farmer  to 
make  more  manure.  For  these  reasons,  the  re- 
commendation of  cabbages  appears  to  be  extremely 
well-founded ;  and  consequently,  those  farmers  wha 
|)ossess  the  proper  soils,  cannot  determine  too  soon 
to  enter  on  the  cultivation  of  them. 

But  there  is  another  circumstance  attending  some 
sorts  of  cabbages,  which  make  them  highly  eligible 
on  all  farms,  which  is  their  lasting  for  sheep- feed 
longer  in  the  spring.  Ruta  baga,  turnip  cabbage, 
cabbage  turnip,  and  green  boorcole,  are  in  per- 
fection in  April,  and  last  even  to  May,  the  most 
pinching  period  in  the.  year.  Turnips  will  done 
such  thing;  consequently  those  farmers  who  pos- 
sess turnip  soils,  should,  on  no  account,  slight  the 
culture  of  cabbages  for  this  purpose. 

WATER-FURROWING. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  cut  water-furrows  through 
all  new  ploughed  lands,  as  sooq  as  the  fields  are 
finished.  Saving  a  trifle  of  fnonefy  in  *  the  qmission 
of  such  a  necessary  work,  often  hazards  a  crop,  and 
is  sure  greatly  to  damage  it.  In  making  them,  the 
descents  and  variations  of  the  surface  are  to  be  kept 
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in  view,  60  that  no  water  can  lodge  irt  any'par^, 
however  wet  the  weather.  The  old  water-lurrows 
in  the  wheat-  fiekls  ar0  alsQ  to  he  examined,  a»  well 
as  those  in  the  fallows  ploughed  in  auUimn.  If 
th^y  hat^e  been  filled,  at  any  plaice,  by  the  crumb- 
ling in  of  the  moulds  aAer  ffosts,  or  by  the  pas- 
sage of  moles,  Or  other  accidents,  they  must  be 
cleaned  out.  Too  much  attention  cannot  be  givea 
to  keep  the  lands  quite  free  from  stagnant  water* 

MANURE    GllASS-LANDS. 

This  is  .the  proper  season  for  laying  on  several 
sorts  of  manure,  such  as  soot,  co;d-ashes,  wood- 
ashes,  lime,  malt-dust,  &c.  and  in  geneVal.  those 
that  are  spread  in  too  small  quantities  to  require 
a  whole  winter's  raids  to  wash  them  in.  The.  use 
)of  these  manures,  and  other  light  dressings  in  Fc^^ 
bruary,  is  very  beneficial;  but,  throughout  the 
management  of  purchased  manures,  experiments 
should  be  formed  for  a  year  or  two,  before  the 
practice  is  extended,  to  see  which,  at  a  given  price, 
will  suit  the  land  best.  ,  Without  this  precaution, 
a  farmer  may  probably  expend  large  sums  of  money 
to  little  purpose.  Nor  would  I  advise  him  to  trust 
to  the  mere  appearance  of  the  effect  soon  after  the 
manuring  ;  for  some  of  them,  particularly  soot  and 
roalt-du3t,  will  stiew  themselves  after  the  first  heavy 
showers,  in  a  finer  green  tha:n  the  rest  of  the  field.; 
but  the  proof  of  the  effect  does  not  arise  from  fifte 
gj-eens,  but  from  weight  of  hay  j  for  I  have  myself 
foutid  from  experience^  th^t  the  latter  is  not  always 

an 


an  attendant  on  the  former.  Contiguous  half- 
aqres,  or  roods,  should  be  marked  out,  the  prices  of 
the  manures  calculated,  and  on  each  piece  a  sepa- 
rate one  spread^  all,  for  instance,  to  the  amount  of 
20s.  an  acre.  At  hay  time,  the  crops  should  be 
weighed.  It  will  then  be  known  which  m^nure^  at 
the  given  prices,  suits  the  soil  bcwSt.  This  know- 
ledge will  prove  true  experience,  and  a  very  diffe* 
rent  guide  from  general  ideas. 

■  _ 

MANURE    GREExV    WHEATS. 

This  is  likewise  the  season  for  spreading  super- 
ficial dre^ings  on  the  green  wheats,  such  as  soot^ 
ashes,  malt-dust,  pigeons*  dung,  poultry  dung,  rab- 
bits* dung,  &c.  and  many  other  sorts  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  great  cities.     It  is  very  good    hus- 

.  bandry ;  but  tht  profit  depends  on  the  expence*. 
I  shall  venture  to  recommend  trying  them  in  small, 
(a  rood,  for  instance,  to  each)  before  extending  the 

,  practice  to  whole  fields.  As  to  dungs,  provided 
the  prices  be  not  extravagant,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  malt-dust  and  soot  answering  on  all  soils. 
Whenever  a  farmer  has  the  choice  of  manures, 
never  let  him  hesitate  about  which  to  take.  He 
may  lay  it  down  as  a  maxini,  that  all  animal  ma- 
nures are  excellent.  Others  may  be  the  same, 
but  they  are  not  so  universally  beneficial  to  all 
soils. 
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FARM-YARD. 

Throughout  this  month,  great  attention  must  be 
paid  to  the  farm-yard,  and  all  the  buildings  where 
cattle  are,  to  see  that  every  place  be  kept  con- 
stantly littered,  so  that  the  beasts  may  be  clean  ; 
and»  if  the  stock  of  litter  laid  in  in  autumn  will  not 
last,  it  is  time  now  to  agree  with  some  neighbours, 
for  a  weekly  supply  of  refuse  straw  or  stubble.  At 
all  event^i,  there  ought  never  to  be  a  want  of  litter, 
eitht-r  in  th<»  stalls  or  the  yard;  for  the  only  wiy  of 
raising  large  quantities  of  dung,  at  a  cheap  rate,  is 
to  make  use  of  plenty  of  litter, 

PLANT   WILLOWS. 

I  do  not,  in  this  Calendar,  me;jn  to  treat  of  the 
planting  of  trees,  as  that  is  the  business,  rather  of 
landlords  and  gentlemen,  than  of  farmers;  but 
with  the  quick-growing  aquatics  the  case  is  diffe- 
rent. If  any  part  of  the  fences  of  the  farm  are  situ- 
ated in  low,  wet,  or  boggy  places,  it  is  a  chance  if 
thoma  prosper  well.  The  best  method  of  repairing 
them  is  to  plant  trunchions  of  willow,  sallow, 
alder,  &c.  for  hedge- stakes,  and  along  the  bank, 
for  plashing  down  afterwards,  which  will  ensure 
the  tenant  a  great  plenty  of  firing ;  and  in  such 
situations,  and  in  waste  spots  that  cannot  easily  be 
better  improved,  it  will  answer  extremely  well  to 
set  longer  trunchions  for  pollard  trees.  Tbey  repay 
the  expence  with  great  profit. 
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PLANT   OSIERS. 

It  18  now  a  proper  time  to  plant  osiers  anc{  other 
sorts  of  willows.  No  part  of  the  farmer's  business 
pays  better  than  such  plantations,  and  especially 
if  he  has  any  low,  spungy,  boggy  bottoms  ne^r  a 
stream.  The  land  should  be  formed  by  spade* 
work  into  beds  six,  eight,  or  ten  feet  broad,  hj 
narrow  ditches ;  and  if  there  is  a  power  of  keep* 
ing  water  in  these  cuts  at  pleasure  by  a  sluice,  it  is 
in  some  seasons  very  advantageous  to  do  so.  The 
late  Mr.  Forby,  of  Norfolk,  knew  the  value  of 
these  plantations  well,  for  various  purposes.  Osiers 
planted  in  small  spots,  and  along  some  of  his. 
hedges,  supplied  him  with  hurdle-stuff  enough  to 
make  many  dozens  every  year,  so  that  he  supplied 
himself  entirely  with  that  article,  as  well  as  with  a 
profusion  of  all  sorts  of  baskets,  especially  one  kind 
that  he  used  for  moving  cabbage-plants,  for  which 
purpose  they  were  much  better  than  tumbling  the 
plants  loose  in  a  cart.  The  common  osier  he.  cut 
for  this  purpose  at  three  years,  and  that  with  yel- 
low bark  at  four. 


TARES. 

This  is  a  proper  season  for  sowing  spring  tares, 
called  in  some  places,  vetches,  fetches,  tbetches,  &c. 
The  land  I  suppose  stirred  in  antiimn.  The  Brst 
season  in  this  month  that  is  dry  enough,  should  be 
chosen  for  harrowing  in  three  bushels  an  acre  of 
«e^.'   I  suppose  t^hem  designed  for  making  hay 

or 
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or  feeding  green ;  but,  if  they  are  for  a  crop  of 
geed,  two  bushels  will  be  sufficient.  Tares  for  hay 
make  a  most  excellent  fillow  year.  They  are 
mown  before  they  draw  or  exhaust  the  land  at  all^ 
and  their  extreme  luxuriancy  and  thick  shade  so 
mellow  and  loosen  the  soil,  and  kill  all  weeds,  that, 
if  the  crop  is  good,  and  the  seed  sown  not  later  than 
February,  there  will  Jje  a  very  good  chance  for  a 
crop  of  turnips  after  them,  on  one  earth ;  but, 
without  such  luck,  this  husbandry  is  far  preferable* 
/  to  sowing  two  crops  of  corn  running.     If  a  farmer 

/  thinks  of  sowing  barley  after  wheat,  barley,  or  oats, 

or  oats  after  either,  let  him  throw  a  crop  of  tares 
for  hay  between  two  of  corn,  and  he  will  be  sure  to 
reap  the  benefit  of  it.  They  will  give  him,  on 
middling  land,  from  a  ton  and  a  half  to  two 
tons  and  a  half  of  hay  per  acre,  whidh,  with  their 
cleaning  and  ameliorating  nature,  will  be  found  to 
far  exceed  any  second  crop  of  corn  on  the  same 
land* 

WATERED    MEADOWS. 

Much  attention  is  now  requi reel  in  the  floater. 
Mr.  Wright  remarks,  that  if  the  water  be  suffered 
to  flow  over  the  meadow  for  the  space  of  many 
days  without  intermission, ^  a  white  scum  is  gene- 
rated, which  is  found  very  destructive  to  the  grass; 
and  if  the  water  be  then  taken  off,  and  tlie  land 
e^iposed  in  its  wet  state  to  a  severe  frosty  night, 
a  great  part  of  the  tender  gra3$  will  be  ctat  off.  •  In 
Gloucestershire,    two    a)«tl:u>d6  of  avioyklmg   t4%e9e 
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iDjiuies  are  practised.  Oae  is,  to  take  the  water 
off  by  day,  to  prevent  the  scuni|  and  to  turn  it  on 
again  at  night,  to  guard  against  the  frost :  the 
other  method  is,  to  take  the  water  off  early  in  the 
morning,  and  if  ihot  day  be  dry,  to  suflfer  it  to  rc- 
i»ain  off  for  a  few  days  and  nights  ;  for  if  the  land 
experiences  only  one  drying  day,  the  frost  at  night 
u^ill  do  little  injury*  The  former  of  these  practices, 
where  it  is  found  not  too  troublesome,  is  preferable 
tp  the  lattel*.  About  the  middle  of  this  month, 
the  floater  begins  to  use  the  ^vater  rather  more 
sparingly  than  in  autumn  or  winter,  for  his  chief 
object  now  is,  to  encourage  or  force  vegetation. 

In  the  last  week  of  this  month,  if  the  preceding 
Bfianagement  has  been  good,  there  will  be  a  good 
bite  for  ewes  and  lambs. 

Mr.  Boswell  prescribes  rolling  after  Candlemas*   * 

POTATOES. 

Tins  root  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  crops  tiw 
larmer  can  cultivate ;  nor  does  the  advantage  of 
it  depend  on  markets  for  selling  ihem;  for^thej^ 
will  pay  a  beneficial  price,  if  given  to  cattle  of  va- 
rious sorts,  or  hogs.  In  Ireland  they  feed  their 
cows  on  them  with  profit.  The  land  designed  fo^ 
potatoes,  I  suppose  to  have  been  ploughed  in  au- 
tumn. They  are  to  be  planted  next  months  or 
in  April ;  and,  as  they  affect  a  good  tilth,  it  will 
be  advisable  to  plough  the  land  this  month,  prepa- 
ratory to  the  planting  earth,  provided  the  weather 
be  dry  enough  :    but   in  the  preparation  for  this, 
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as  well  as  for  all  other  crops,  no  ploughing  shociid^ 
go  on  while  the  soil  is  at  all  wet. 

As  this  tillage  marks  the  land  designed  for  this 
crop,  it  is  proper  to  caution  those  farmers  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  culture  of  it,  against  apply- 
ing  too  much  land  to  it.  If  they  have  a  great 
plenty  of  dung  at  command,  they  npay  enter 
largely  into  this  husbandry ;  but  they  should  de^ 
termine  to  plant  no  more  land  than  can  be  ma<» 
(  Dured  at  the  rate  of  25  or  30  large  loads  per  acre  \ 

for  one  acre  well  cultivated,  will  pay  better  than 
five^  or  even  ten^  indifferently  managed. 

PARSNIPS. 

Of  all  the  roots  which  a  farmer  can  cultivate,  thb 
is  the  most  valuable ;  but  it  demands  a  better  toil 
than  any  otiier  crop  he  can  put  into  the  ground. 
If  he  has  not  land  of  an  extraordinary  quality,  he 
had  better  not  venture  on  the  culture.  They  love 
a  very  deep,  rich,  dry,  sound,  friable,  sandy  loam, 
ploughed  as  deeply  as  possible  towards  the  end  of 
autumn,  and  left  for  the  frost  to  pulverize  and 
sweeten.  About  the  12th  of  this  month,  if  the 
weather  be  favourable,  it  will  be  proper  to  sow  and 
harrow  in  five  pounds  of  seed  per  acre,  which  will 
come  up  in  about  six  weeks.  In  order  that  the 
young  farmer  may  see  what  inducement  there  is  to 
apply  so  good  a  soil  to  this  use,  I  shall  here 'lay 
before  him  a  short  detail  of  advantages,  given  by  a 
considerable  farmer  in  Surrey,  which  was  cpmmu- 
nicated  to  the  Soqiety  of  Arts. 

^>Iwill 
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:  ^I  win  now  proceed  to  relate  the  ase  T  made  of 
this  root.  In  the  first  place^  I  put  up  1 6  hogs  a 
frttening  upon  them.  The  method  I  took  in  giv- 
\Dg  them  to  the  hogs,  was  throwing  the  parsnips 
on  the  ground  whole.  This  I  continued  for  about 
a  months  when  finding  my  hogs  grow  heavy,  I  ob- 
served they  did  not  go  on  so  well  with  them  aa  at 
fivst.  Upon  this  I  boiled  the  parsnips,  and  made 
wash  o£  them  :  thickening  the  wash  with  half  a 
bushel  .of  barley-roeal  every  day.  I  gave  it  them 
in  a  trough,  and  continued  tliis  method  for  two 
months,  when  I  killed  them,  aod  found  them  to 
be  very  good  meat ;  weighing  from  2A  to  33  stone 
jDer  hog.  One  of  them,  being  very  large,  weighed 
jiy|  atone.  The  neat  value  of  my  hogs,  when  killed^ 
amouirted  to  52h  17s.  4d.  The  whole  expence  of 
of  my  barley <*B5ieal  with  which  I  thickened  the  wasfa^, 
Mfioutated  to  3l.  J  Ss^  Qd. ;  of  the  firing  to  boil 
them,  at  6d.  p^r  day,  ll.  10s. ;  of  a  boy  to  look 
after  them  for  three  months,  at  6d«  per  day,  2l.  6s. 
which  sums,  added  to  the  expences  attending  the 
parsnips,  prime  cost  of  the  hogs,  &c.  amount  in 
the  whole  to  3J$1.  so  that  my  profit  upon  this  ar- 
tide  only,  is  17I.  l6s.  8d.  which  remains  to  be 
carried  to  the  account  of  the  parsnips.  After  my 
begs  were  killed  I  kept  fo^r  dairy  cows  upon  the 
remainder  of  the  parsnips  for  three  months,  which, 
at  Is,  6d.  per  week,  amounted  to  3l.  Tis.;  and  this 
sum,  added  to  the  171*  l6s.  8d.  before  mentioned, 
makes  the  neat  profit  on  the  one  0crt  of  parsnips 
10  he  24l.  8s.  7d, 

H  'I  must 
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*'  I.  must  obserre,  that  givkig  tny  dairy  can^ji  trie 
parsnips,  answered  my  purpose  gfeatly,  by  mcf eas- 
ing their  milk^  and  making  the  butter  much  richer* 
and  finer  than. turnips  or  carrots,  which  I  had  ^iveft 
them  long  before.  The  mariner  in  which  T  gaVef 
the  parsiiips  was,  cutting  t!iem  in  pieces.  '   ' 

"  Finding  the  parsnips  agree  with  fny  hogs  and 
cow;3  so  well  last  year,  I  now  determined  to  give 
them  to  my  horses ;  and  having  five  that  wer6 
making  up  for  sale,  I  began  with  them  by  giving 
them  a  very  few  the  first  week.  I  observed  thert 
that  they  agreed  with  them  extremely  well,  and  I 
therefore  gave  them  a  larger  quantity,  uhich  made 
them  thrive  very,  fast,  and  determined  die  to  con- 
tinue  giving  then\  the  parsnips,  which  saved  me  a 
great  deal  of  hay,  as  I  found  they  had  occasion  for 
very  little  of  it.  I  kept  them  in  this  manner  foi* 
ten  weeks,  when  I  sent  them  to  Mr.  Bever's  repo- 
silory,  wliere  they  were  sold  for  40  giiineas  eacll 
horse.  /The  manner  in  which  I  gavei  them  the 
parsnips  was,  cutting  them  in  small  pieces  anci 
throwing  them  into  the  manger.  I  calcidate  the 
return  half  a  guinea  per  week  for  ifie  parsnips  fof 
each  horse,  which  amounts  to  261.  5s.  to  be  carried 
to  the  account  of  the  parsnips  for  this  year. 

**  At.  the  same  time  I  began  fattening  an  ox, 
which  cost  me  4l.  10s.  from  the  plough.*  He  uas 
13  v%'eeks  in  fattening,  and  ate  nothing  but  parsnips 
the  whole  time.  I  then  sold  him  to  Job  Spratl'ey,  a 
butcher  at  Guildford,  for  2s.  8d.  per  stone,  weigh- 
ing J 02  stone  6Ib.  which  amounted  to  J3l.  14s.  4d^ 
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Exclusive  of  the  above,  be  had  within  him  22  stone 
61b.  of  loose  fat,  which  was  more  than  ever  was 
known  to  be  taken  out  of  a  bullock  of  that  weight 
in  the  town  of  Guildford,  and  it  was  rfcfnarked  by 
many,  that  finer  beef  never  was  eaten.  I  mention 
these  particulars,  in  order  to  shew  the  great  use  of 
parsnips,  as  I  am  convinced  by  experience,  they  are 
preferable  to  carrots  or  turnips.  But  to  proceed 
on  in  my  account :  the  profit  upon  this  bullock 
amounted  to  q1.  4s.  4d.  which  I  also  carry  to  the 
account  of  the  parsnips. 

"  The  remainder  of  my  parsnips  I  gave  to  seven 
dairy  cows  eleven  weeks,  at  is.  6d.  per  week  each, 
which  amounts  to  5l.  15s.  6d.  so  that  the  neat 
profit  (after  deducting  61.  12s.  per  acre  for  the 
necessary  expences  attending  the  parnips,  as  per 
the  calculation  for  last  year)  amounts  to  28l.  iod. 
besides  a  great  many  of  the  parsni|)s  that  I  gave  oc- 
casionally to  my  slore-hogs  and  cattle,  which  I  va- 
lued at  3l.  10s." — Budd. 

CROP   TREES. 

Cropping  pollard-trees  should  be  finisl^d  thi^ 
month.  Top-wood  is  usually  for  the  tenant's  firing, 
Mnd  it  demands  a  landlord's  attention  to  see  that 
they  do  not,  when  ditching,  convert  young  timber** 
trees  into  pollards,  which  certainly  was  the  origin  of 
siA  we  see. 
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LAMBING. 

The  flock  will  probably  begin  to  lamb  in  this 
month,  and  there  is  no  business  on  a  farm  that 
demands  more  care,  attention  and  assiduity.  As 
soon  as  the  farmer  looks  for  the  ew^es  beginning  to 
lamb,  they  ought  every  night  to  be  folded  in  the 
standing  littered  fold,  on  one  side  of  which  there 
should  be  a  small  cottage-hut,  built  to  be  warm, 
with  a  chimmey,  and  stove  for  heating  milk,  and 
a  bed  for  the  shepherd  to  He  down  upon.  Here  he 
is  to  sleep  through  the  lambing  season,  that  .he 
may  be  ready  to  watch,  assist,  and  tend,  any  ewes 
that  he  sees  very  near  lambing,  and  if  necessary,  to 
give  the  lamb  some  warm  cow^s  milk.  Some  of  the 
considerable  Norfolk  farmers  have  these  huts  on 
four  wheels,  to  draw  about  with  the  flock,  wherever 
they  may  be ;  but  to  have  one  littered  and  welU 
sheltered  standing- fold,  on  a  moderate  farm,  and 
two  or  three  conveniently  placed  on  a  large  one,'  to 
take  the  flock  to,  without  any  distant  driving,  is  far 
preferable  to  that  method. 

SHEEP    IN  ROUEN. 

Upon  enclosed  farms,  where  the  reverse  of  rouen 
may  be  supposed  to  be  much  greater  than  is  gene- 
rally possible  on  flock-farms,  the  sheep,  as  they 
drop  their  lambs,  should  be  drawn  from  the  flock 
of  ewes,  and  put  to  this  food,  upon  which  an  en*' 
tire  reliance  may  be  had :  and  let  it  be  remembered^ 
that  all  turnips  should  be  consumed  this  roonth^ 

which 
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which  drcumstance  will  prove  the  vast  importance 
of  reserved  grass  as  a  succedaneum. 

COMPOSTS. 
*^  The  farmer  may  use  comp6sts  to  advantage, 
when  they  consist  of  proper  materials,  and  are  skil- 
fully mixed.  Where  a  variety  of  materials  can  be 
had,  they  may  be  laid  as  follows  :  first,  clay  or 
stropg  earth;  next,  soap- ashes,  dung,  loamy-earth, 
lime,  tanners  «bai:k,  green  vegetables  before  they 
fun  to  seed,  earth,  soap^ashes,  dung,  tanners-bark 
again,  earth,  or  as  many  of  these  as  can  be  got : 
also  fat-chalk,  sea-weeds^  sea-sand,  and  several 
others ;  which  may  be  so  mixed,  as  not  only  to 
raise  a  general  fermentation  throughout  the  whole 
compost,  but  likewise  to  suit  the  nature  of  the 
land  on  which  it  is  intended  to  be  laid.  The  com- 
mofn  way  is  to  lay-  the  several  materials  in  layers, 
one  over  the  other,  till  a  large  heap  is  raised ;  and. 
J  it  is  advised  by  some  authors,  and  the  practice  of 
many  farmers  is,  to  make  these  layers  from  six 
inches  to  a  foot  in  thickness ;  but  this  I  have 
found  by  experience  is  wrong.  For  thefermehta« 
tion  raised  in  the  compost  is  nbt  strong  enough  to 
penetrate  these  thick  layer:S,  especially  those  of  clay, 
or  strong  earth  ;  for  after  the  test  have  sufficiently 
fermented,  and  the  compost  is  turned,  these  la^eflr 
rise  ala)9et  as  whol«  as  when  first  laid,  aik)  mt^t  be^ 
broken  by  hand,  to  mix  them  witbtheres^  of'th% 
compost;  whence  arise  two  incdnv^tiiences ;  one, 
an  extraordinary  ex  pence  of  labotfr;  and  the  others 
that  twice  or  thrice  turning  is  sottietitttes  necessary 

H  3  to 
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to  dissolve  these  large  pieces ;  and  a«  a  De^r  4f- 
tnentation  is  excited  every  time  the  compost  t^ 
turned,  the  strength  of  the  manure  is  greatly 
wasted  before  it  is  laid  upon  the  land»  where  it  is 
then  incapable  of  raising  any  considerable  fermeu- 
tation,,  which  is.  one  of  the  principal  uses  of  manure* 
.  .".  .The  best  way,,  therefore,  of  making  compost, 
is  not  in  thick  layers;  but  after  (he  ground  is 
marked  out  for  the  compost,  to  lay  the  several  ma- 
terials,  after  being  well  broken,  in  heaps  round  the 
space  marked  out  for  the  compost-heap ;  and  to 
place  a  man  between  each  two  heaps,  to  throw  the 
manure;  spreading  upon  that  space.  In  this  man- 
ner  the  compost-heap  will  soon  be  raised  to  the  in- 
^iended  height,  and  the  several  sorts  of  manure 
bj&ing  thus  we!l  mixed,  the  whole  will  soon  begin 
to  fernient,  and  will  incorporate  as  fully  in  two 
mpnths,  as  the's^me  manures,  placed  in  layers  in 
^he  uaual  way,  will  in  four  or  five*  The  owner, 
thpr<?fore,  in  making  such  compost,  should  not  pre- 
pare them  too  long  before  they  are  laid,  upon  the 
land  y  pthervvise  they  will  be  much  wasted,  and 
^itMr  best  parts  evaporated. 

^'l  (J^mposts  prepared  in  this  manner  need  not 
be- turned,  or  at  most  not  above  once.  If  the  fer* 
fiventatiou  is  observed  to  abate  too  soon,  make 
holes  with,  .a  pole,  from  the  top  almost  to  th^ 
tottom  af.'the  heap,  upon  whioh  throw  urine^ 
or  the  runuing  of  a  dunghill,  which  will  fill  \h^' 
,hpl^  ioTp^^  through  the  whole  substance  of  the 
fpmppst,  and  sooa  complete  thQfermentation. 

^*  Such 


^'  Siich  a  compost,  \s^  ^y  proportioning  the  io* 
gi^e^ieiptSt  rogff  be  made  to  suit  any  ^ort  of  iand^ 
^^di^jg^ffA  fpf  ipeadow  or  pasture  grcMiiKlis.  A  way 
tQ  improve  thcae^  id  .to  cut  them  five  <>r.iii  inches 
lleep4SI!ritl)  the  fii^e-Goultered  cutting^plough,  or  sea- 
rifto^t,  which  cuts  the  surface  in  iBlips  fpur  or  five 
l^b^,. asunder,  bpt  does  not  raise  or  turn  them« 
This  cutting  of  the  roots  of  the  grass,  and  the  ma^ 
nure  laid  oq  at  the  same  time,  sinking  into  these 
kiCiaiofi9i>  made  jby  the  coulters,  causes  an  improve* 
1x191) t  vx  the  quality  of  the  herbage,  and  also  makes 
fiuch  ^  grass-grounds  produce  more  than  they  did 
\»fof^.  JBut  here  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  cutting 
the  <grjOJ9i)d  iirst^  sod  then  laying  on  the  manure^ 
makes  a.  gnsater  improyement  than  manuring  first 
and  tbeui^utting;  and  hoth  are  superior  to  mana« 
png  and  not  cutting.  The  cutting-plough  is  used 
irith  success  .upon  temperate  day-grounds  and 
loadis;  but. in  very  strong  grounds  the  cOuIters 
are  apt  jto  be  thrown  out  of  their  work  by  stones  i 
^nd  therefore  it  is  npt  proper  to  use  the  cutting-* 
plough  wherie  stones  abound. 
.  .  f'  Ifi  sttch  composts  where  it  is  intended  to  use 
a  large  proportion  of  earth,  that  lii^'s  at  a  consider 
cable  distance  from  the  homestead,  to  save  the 
double  carriage  of  it  to  and  from  the  compost  heap^ 
the  dung  and  other  materials  may  be  carried  to 
a  headland  of  the  field  to  be  manured,  and  there 
mix^d  into  a  compost.  .  ^ 

**  The  best  situation  for  a  comjx)st,  is  upon 
level  ground ;  or  if  made  upon  a  descent,  a  trench 
.        .  H  4'  should 
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«bould  be  eat  on  the  lower  side  to  reoeiTe  the  rutt^ 
jung  of  the  heap,  which  is  sorne  of  the  best  fMhrt  of 
it^  and  should  from  time  to  time  be  throwB  up^ 
again,  which  will  quicken  the  fermentation. 

^  The  richest  composts  may  be  made  m  the 
iarm-yafd,  which  should  be  made  gently  deepening 
all  round,  from  the  sides  to  the  middle,  m  fortn  of 
ft  shallow  bason*.  When  the  yard  is  made  m  thia 
form,  little  of  the  urine  or  liquid  pUrt  of  die  ma-* 
nure  can  run  off  or  be  wasted.  When  the  dung 
is  carried  from  the  stables,  cow-houses,  2cc.^  into 
the  farm-yard,  it  should  not  be  thrown  carelessly 
in  heaps,  each  sort  by  itself,  but  carried  in  carts  or 
wheel-barrows,  and  laid  regularly,  and  spread  all 
over  the  yard.  Upon  this  should  be  spread  a  thiii 
layer  of  earth,  mod,  the  scourings  of  ditchesL  and 
ponds,  green  vegetables  before  they  run  to  seed, 
and  such  other  materials  as  are  most  suitable  to  the 
nature  of  the  land  to  be  manured  with  them.  The 
racks  and  cribs  out  of  which  the  cattle  are  fod- 
dered, should  be  frequently  moved  over  the  yard, 
that  the  ofFal  straw  and  hay  may  be  equally  dis- 
persed, and  trod  in  by  the  cattle.  This  method  of 
spreading  the  dung  and  other  materials  being  con 4 
tinned,  the  whole  will  be  incorporated  with  the 
urine  of  the  cattle,  and  make  an  extraordinary  rich 
compost. 

"  The  only  inconvenlency  of  this  kind  of  com« 
post,  is  its  being  filled  with  the  seeds  of  weeds, 
from  the  earth  mixed  with  it,  the  hay,  straw,  and 
dung  of  the  cattle.    It  is  therefore  a  manure  best 

4uited 


ftuited  to  gtass-jgrooncb^  and  to  sudi  ftraUe  latub  « 
•re  to  be  hoed,  as  turatps^  cabbagesi  eam)ts,  pota- 
toes, beaas,  &c.  as  these  weeds  will  io  great  mea- 
sure be  destroyed  by  good  hoeing.** 

So  many  fariners  are  fond  of  composts,  that  I 
have  ventured  this  one  quotation  in  their  favour^ 
whifeb  contains  as  much  as  can  be  said  for  theaft; 
In  my  own  opinion,  nearly  the  whole  bnsiness  of 
ccmiposts  is  founded  in  error,  and  that  thus  to  npfif 
any  sort  of  dung  or  sea-weed,  is  sure  to  be  done  to 
a  loss ;  and  vegetable  substance  should  be  thrown 
into  a  hog-yard  for  making  dung. 

LIME. 

The  lime-kiln  may  be  kept  burning  throt^h  all 
this  month,  and  lime  carted  ^nd  spread  whenever 
the  carts  can  move  without  damage  to  wet  soils. 
This  may  be  done  on  dry  land  at  all  times. 

MARLINQ, 

0 

May  go  on  profitably  through  all  this  montii: 
In  January,  I  gave  an  account  of  the  methods  of 
one  who  bad  marled  more  than  most  men ;  and 
here  I  shall  note  some  opinions  of  another  excel* 
lent  farmer,  who  occupied  1200  acres,  and  marled 
much  of  it. 

^*  From  different  trials  of  my  own,  at  a  very 
great  expence,  and  the  observations  I  have  made 
on  my  neighbours'  and  the  Norfolk  farmers*  man- 
ner of  improving  light  sandy  lands,  by  clay  and 
marl^  I  am  clearly  convinced^  that  about  seventy 

square 


fqittre  *y«rc}&*  is  the '  prop^est  ^luuitky  to  Iw 
laid  upon  an  acre  of  land,  piole  measure.  If  more 
be  laid  on,  theioAger  it  will  be  before  it  incorpo-* 
fate  with  the  soil,  and  of  course,  tlie  longer  befora^ 
4ny  benefit  can  be  redeiv<ed  from  it.  I  once*aaw  an 
iaatanoe,  where  a  farmer  laid  on  120  loads,  of 
square  yards  per  acre,  ahd  gave  this  reason  £or  it, 
I  that  the  land  was  so  pdor,  he  wa$  sure  be  couki 
oot  hurt  it.  But  the  consequence  of  it  W8S>  that 
after  an  expence  that  would  have  purchased  tbo 
iae<-fliiQple  of  the  land,  I  could  not  see,  for  many 
years,  that  he  had  done  it^ny  gqod,  as  it  produoe4 
no  better  (if  so  good)  cropa,  as  landsby  the  side  of 
it  that  had  not  been  clayed  at  all,  but  otherwise 
farmed  the  same.  It  has  now,  however,  evidently 
the  advantage  of  the  other  lands,  hairing  been  done 
ibove  twenty  years. 

"  This  .trial  was  in  the  middle  of  a  shiftable  field, 
where,  by  the  course  of  husbandry,  two  crops  are 
taken  to  one  summer  tilth ;  and,  where  this  is  the 
case,  claying,  &c.  seldom  (or  never  I  m^bt  say) 
answers  the  expence;  for  claying  and  marling  be- 
ing only  a  first,  or  beginning  of  ifnjprovement*}'', 
hy  going  on  directly  with  a  course*  of  ploughing, 
whicn  cannot  well  be  avoided  in  shiftabje  fields,  it 
is  often  buried  and  lost  before  it  mix  properly  with 
tbe  soil,  especially  if  turned  in  too  deep  the  first 
.  ^rth,  of  which  great  care   shouki  be  taken.    I 
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*  A  square  yard  is  a8«inuch  as  is  generally  carried  for  a  load, 
f  An  excellent  observation.    The  whole  paper  is  full  of  tiuljf 
j^racticd  knowledge.    A.  ST* 

would 


irobld  tberefere  reocrnimetid  claying  or  marlifi^  pnif 
ipon  enclosed  lands,  unless  where  large  breadthi 
lie  together,  that  can  be  farmed  in  any  manocr  tb# 
Occupier  pleases ;  and  in  that  case  (as  well  as  ill 
^nolosureis),  I  would  advise  thai  th^  lands  shpukl  bt 
laid  down  with  clover,  rye^graas,  and  trefoU,  th^ 
spring  twelvemonth  before  laying  oo  the  c^y  or 
mad,  and  to  remain  at  least  six  loonths  after  it^ 
that  it  may  have  time  to  sink  and  eat  itself  into  the 
flag  before  it  is  ploughed  up,  and  then  there  will  b» 
little  or  n6  danger  in  losing  it,  as  it  will  already  b# 
in  some  m^asdre  incorporated  with  the  soil,  . 
.  ^' No  pains  Should  be  spared  to  break.  r^^Il  tht 
lumps,  an(j  get  it  fine  by  repeated  barrowittgs  and 
rollings,  and  iiavingall  the  stones  picked  aiidcar<» 
ried  away,  !  that  the  gtass  may  get  through  as  sooa 
as  possible,  for  stock  to  be  grazing  upon  it,  which  m 
the  great  and  finishing  improvement;  for,  as  I  ob^ 
served  above,  claying  or»  marling  seldom  or  never 
answers  where  you  go  on  immediately  with  a  coursr 
of  ploughing  in  the  John-Trott  way. 

"  In  my  opinion,  as  much,  or  more,  depends  oqi 
llie  management  of  lands  after  dayieg  or  marling^ 
than  in  the  mere  laying  it  on,  which,  however,  i# 
very  expensive,  and  therefore  a  very  persuasive  ar. 
gtxment  in  favour  of  that  sort  of  management  that 
will  be  the  most  likely  to  make  it  lasting. 

*•  Little  need,  be  said  about  the  different  qualities 
of  clay  or  marl,  as  every  one  must  be  content  to* 
use  such  as .  is  found  ,on  his  own.  premises,  for  I 
IBiever  heard*  of  any  in  the  ^ouniieft  of. .Suffolk  or 

Norfolk, 
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Norfolk,  that  would  answer  long 'carnage*:  ctajp 
that  is  freest  from  sand  and  marl,  that  is  soft  and 
greasy,  is  certainly  the  most  valuable;  and  even 
blue  clay,  that  is  condemned  by .  most  farmers,  I 
have  found  to  answer  very  well  on  light  sands,  but 
they-  generally  lie  at  too  great  a  distance  fron\^  each 
Other  to  be  prudently  got  together. 

"  Where  there  are  diflferent  sorts  of  manure 
€qually  convenient  upon  the  same  premises,  which 
is  sometimes  the  case,  viz.  pure  clay,  white  soapy 
clay  marl,  clay  with  much  marl  in  it,  loamy  clay^ 
and  cork;  I  should  certainly  prefer  the  former  for 
l^ht  sandy  lands ;  on  sands  of  a  stronger  nature^ 
that  have  a  mixture  of  loam  with  them,  I  should 
choose  the  soapy  marl,  or  that  mixed  with  day 
marl,  whichever  was  most  convenient ;  but  any  of 
the  inferior  ones  must  be  used,  rather  than  submit 
to  long  carriage,  especially  on  a  large  scale. 

*'  In  point  of  the  expences^  the  first  is  the^//si^, 
which,  including  spreading,  is  25s.  a  hundred,  or 
2fd.  a  load,  with  an  allowance  by  some  farm«-s  of 
2s.  6d.  by  others  of  5s.  for  opening  the  pit,  and 
Is.  a  load  for  all  the  large  stones  they  throw  out 
at  the  time  of  filling ;  the  farmer  to  find  drifts  and 
stakes^  for  letting  down  what  they  call  the  falls. 

'*  The  team  must  consist  of  four  strong  trace- 
horses,  and  two  shaft-horses,  which,  for  such  strong 

*  In  the  county  of  Kent  I  hare  seen  a  sort  of  marl  tbat  tLe 
Essex  fanners  buy,  which,  after  being  sent  many  miles  by  water, 
I  am  iofeormed,  they  find  mawta  carrying  fivo  or  ux  miles  by  land. 

work. 
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^Nrork,  must  have  very  high  kee^ng.  I  cannot 
therefore  lay  their  labour  at  less  than  2s.  a  day 
each*,  and  the  carter  at  is.  6d.  a -day,  which,  sop^ 
posing  they  carry,  one  day  with  another  (allowing 
for  wet  vreather  and  hindrance  by  accidents,  &c.), 
30  Idads  a  day,  will  be  about  5^d.  per  load  more^ 
making  in  the  whole  7^^.  a  load  for  iiUing,  carting, 

■ 

and  spreading. 

*^  As  farmers  differ  in  opinion  alxyit  the  quantity 
that  should  be  laid  upon  an  acre,  some  preferring 
80  loads,  and  others  70,  I  will  take  the  medium^ 
and  say. 

Seventy-five  loads,  which,  at  7{d,  a  load^  is  per  acre,  ^.2  8  5| 
Harrowing  and  rolling  several  times,  to  pulverize  and  1/^    «     « 

spread  it  equally  on  the  surface,  per  acre,    •  w. . .  •  'f 
Wear  and  tear  of  cart,  and  bame«,  induding  acd. -Iq    ,    ^ 

dents,  at  a  &rthing  per  load  per  acre, J 

Loss  of  seed,  as  it  should  always  be  laid  upon  a  layer,  ^ 

and  be  some  months  before  it  is  ploughed  in,  per  j  O    1    O 
; J 
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SAINFOIN. 

^*  The  sowing  of  sainfoin  seed  ought  never  to 
deferred  longer  than  the  beginning  of  March^  bufc 

■      — ■ —  ^       t 

*  Two  shillings  a  day  for  a  cart  and  horse  may  be  thought  a 
high  price,  but  when  it  is  considered  that  he  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
worth  201. 1  believe  no  person  in  bis  senses  would  lend  another 
such  a  horse,  pay  keeping,  shoeing,-  and  &rner,  and  run  the  ha- 
zard of  his  being  spoiled  by  being  whipped  and  straloed  30  times  a 
day  out  of  a  cla^-pit,  for  less  money. 

it 
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h  IS  still  better  to  complete  this  work  in  February,  m 
tbere  is  generally  at  that  time  a  degree  of  moisture 
in  the  grouTid  sufficient  to  accelerate  the  vegetalioii 
of  the  plants ;  whereas,  if  the  seed  were  sown  at  a 
later  period,  and  a  dry  spriiig  should  take  place» 
great  part  of  it  would  never  vegetate,  and  that  which. 
did  grow,  would  be  liable  to  be  destroyed  in. its  in-* 
fantine  state  by  the  Ay.^'^^Bannister. 
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BARLEY. 

THIS  is  the  proper  month  for  getting  seed- 
barley  into  the  ground.  Crops  later  sown  may  be 
very  beneficial,  but,  if  all  circumstances  were  equals 
the  March-sown  Would  be  superior  to  any  at  a 
later  season,  which  is  here  the  comparative  point  of 
consequence.  This  grain  is  sown,  after  various  pre- 
parations. Turnips  are  the  most  common,  which 
root  will  not  last  for  feeding  any  cattle,  with  pro- 
priety, upon  the  average  of  seasons,  longer  than  the 
beginning  of  this  month  :  so  that  the  turnip-land 
barley  must  be  sown  on  one  earth,  or  the  season  be 
absolutely  lost;  for  April,  and  May  sowings  are  iur 
ferior.  I  am  not  here  asserting,  that  April  is  a 
month  improper  for  sowing  barley;  I  know  the 
contrary  from  experience  ;  but  if  soil,  ploughings, 
manuring,  water- furrowing,  fee.  are  equal,  a 
March-sowing  will  exceed  an  April  one,  on  an  ave- 
rage of  several  years,  by  four  bushels  in  the  crop.  Say- 
ing, therefore,  that  barley,  in  certain  places,  is  sown 
in  April  and^ay,  and  yields  great  crops,  is  saying 
little,  unless  it  be  added  at  the  same  time,  what 
parallel  success  other  crops  had  sown  in  March. 
Neither  do  I  venture  to  insinuate,  that  all  March - 
sown  crops  will  be  successful.  One  great  point  in 
putting  in  most  crops,  but  barley  particularly,  is 
to  have  the  land  dry.  March  may  pass  away  with- 
out a  single  ploughing  season  for  wet  laftds  in  the 
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whole  month.  In  such  a  case  barley  cannot  be 
sown  ;  but  still  this  is  not  in  reference  to  a  particn* 
lar  practice,  but  to  a  general  maxim  in  husbandry. 

m 

Roughs  ought  never  to  work  if  the  land  be  wet ; 

tonsequently,  advice  to  sow  barley  ia  March  must 

« 

always^  be  under  the  proviso  that  the  land  is  dry 
enough  for  ploughing. 

Summer-land  barley,  on  clay,  or  other  heavy 
soils,  should  be  sown  on  one  earth,  in  the  first 
dry  ploughing  season,  whether  in  February  or 
March.  In  some  clay  countries,  tlie  farmers  have  a 
particular  system  of,  barley  culture.  They  summer- 
fallow  their  land,  and  lay  it  up  on  three  feet  ridges, 
well  water-furrowed  for  the  winter.  In  a  hard  frost 
they  carry  on  their  dung,  and  leave  it  in  heaps  till 
sowing  time,  when  they  spread  before  the  ploughs. 
This  is  good  husbandry.  It  is  conducted  upon  the 
same  principle  upon  beans,  pease,  tare,  potatoe,  or 
carrot  laud :  all  which  crops  are  taken  up  in  au- 
tumn, and  the  land  ploughed  after  them,  on  to  the 
ridge,  and  well  water-furrowed,  ready  for  spring- 
sowirr^.  The  great  point  is,  to  have  the  soil,  pre- 
vious to  the  crop,  in  siu:h  good  order,  that  no 
other  spring  tillage  than  the  seed  earth  may  bo 
necessary. 

The  most  profitable  way  of  cultivating  barley, 
is  to  throw  it  into  a  regular  course,  preparatory  to 
the  clover.    For  instance  : 

] .  Turnips,  3.  Clover, 

a.  Barley,  4.  Wheat- 

Or, 
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3..  Clover, 
4.  Wheat. 


3.  Clover, 

4.  Wheat. 


Or,   1.  Cabbages, 
2.  Barley, 

Another : 

1.  Fallow, 

2.  Barley, 

Whatever  variations  may  arise  in  the  crops,  still 
barley  must  always  follow  either  an  ameliorating 
crop  or  a  fallow,  and  in  many  cases  be  followed  by 
clover.  In  several  parts  of  the  kingdom,  imac- 
quainted  with  clover,  this  latter  reasoning  may  ap* 
pear  bad ;  but  that  can  only  arise  irom  false  ideas 
of  the  use  of  clover.  Let  good  grass  lands  be  ever 
so  plentiful,  they  will  in  no  case  'be  found  to  pre- 
elude  the  use  of  clover. 

Thus  far  the  culture  of  barley  has  been  treated, 
for  the  use  of  those  farmers  who  adhere  to  the 
common  management  of  spring-ploughing.  It  is 
necessary  always  to  keep  in  mind, .  that  the  system 
mentioned  last  month,  of  avoiding  spring-plough- 
ings,  is  applicable  to  many  cases. 


BARLEY    AFTER    TURNIPS. 

If  th^  turnips  "were  not  drawn  and  carted,  or  not 
eaXen  by  sheep,  in  time  enough  to  allow  80\ting 
with  barley  in  February ;  or  if  the  farmer  does  not 
approve  of  sowing  this  grain  early,  by  reason  of  the 
quality  of  his  soil ;  in  these  cases,  March  may  be 
the  principal  period  of  his  barley- sowing.  As  the 
fields  are  cleared,  much  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  state  and  temper  of  the  surface  ;  for  turnips 

1  are 
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are  ventured  on  so  many  soils  that  are  hot  entirely 
fit  for  them,  that  difficulties  often  occur  at  the  time 
when  it  is  proper  to  stir  for  the  spring-corn  that  is 
to  succeed.  The  season  is  now  so  far  advanced^ 
that  it  may  be  unsafe  to  trust  to  such  smart  frosts 
ensuing,  as  shall  have  any  effect  in  pulverizing  the 
soil.  Upon  all  clays,  and  loams  of  any  degree  of 
tenacity,  which  have  been  sheep-fed  lately,  the  sur* 
face  may  be  firm  and  trodden.  The  degree  will  de- 
pend upon  the  weather  that  has  taken  place,  whe- 
ther wet  or  dry  ;  but  if  the  farmer  has  a  strong  and 
heavy  hoe  in  hh  hand,  or  a  spade,  he  will  easily 
perceive  whether  or  not  the  temper  of  the  surface 
will  let  the  scarifier  work  effectually.  In  this  re* 
spect,  more  attention  is  necessary  now  than  in  Fe- 
bruary, as  the  advanced  state  of  the  season  has- 
lessened  his  chance  of  frosts,  which  are  more  effec- 
tive in  giving  friability  than  any  other  circum- 
stance. If  this  tool  works  well,  or  is  likely  to  work 
well,  by  the  20th,  its  use  should  preclude  the 
plough ;  but  if,  from  the  state  of  the  surface, 
compared  with  that  of  the  soil,  at  the  depth  of  five 
inches,  it  appears  that  a  ploughing  is  really  neces- 
sary, in  such  case,  the  prudent  farmer  will,  of 
€Our^,  give  it.  His  grand  object,  in  this  exami- 
Batiba,  is  to  avoid  turning  down  a  surface  which  i$ 
in  a  friable  stat^,  and  bringing  up  another,  which 
will  harden,  by  north  east  winds,  into  clods  of 
l>ric/L,  as  they  are  sometimes  called.  Let  him  only 
Ji^ve  the  circumstance  in  contemplation,  and  he 
will  then  be  guarded,  on  one  hand,  against .  being 

wedded 
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v^edded  to  customary  tillage,  and^  on  the  other, 
against  being  too  ready  to  trust  to  new  methods,  of 
which  he  may  have  had  little  or  no  experience^ 
It  must,  however,  at  all  events,  be  prudent  to 
make  a  trial  in  every  field,  as  the  result  will  bring 
more  conviction  than  any  previous  reasonings* 
Such  trials  may  be  made,  whether  he  sows  his 
barley  broad-cast  or  drilled.  He  should  keep  in 
recollection,  that  if  the  last  earth  for  the  turnips 
turned  down  a  manuring,  it  is  better  situated  for 
safety  against  sun  and  wind,  than  if  brought  to  the 
surface  by  a  new  ploughing ;  that  it  lies  where  the 
barley-roots  will  find  it ;  and  that  the  urine  of  the 
sheep  sunk  in  the  soil,  is  less  liable  to  evapbratioi| 
without  than  with'  ploughing. 

BARLEY   AFTER   FALLOW. 

If  the  weather,  in  February,  prevented  sowing 
the  fallows  with  this  grain,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion in  what  mjinner  to  execute  it  now.  Here 
ploughing  should  certainly  be  rejected.  These  fal- 
lows have  had  the  frosts  of  the  whole  winter,  and 
must  necessarily  be  fit  for  scarifying  or  scuffling.  It 
is  the  same  with  all  land  ploughed  before  winter ; 
such  as  tare,  bean,  and  pea-stubbles ;  and  also  with 
turnip- lands  that  were,  cleared  and  ploughed  early. 
In  all  such  cases,  the  use  of  these  implements  may 
safely  be  adopted. 
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i)RILLING   BARLEY. 

Quere.  Whether  the  importance  of  this  prac*- 
tice  does  not  increase  as  the  season  advances  ? 
Barley  put  into  the  ground  in  February,  has  the 
start  of  many  seed-weeds,  which  might  vegetate 
as  quickly  as  the  crop,  in  the  latter  part  of  March, 
or  in  April.  In  the  former  case,  broad -cast  crops 
might  be  clean  in  fields,  which,  if  sown  in  the  tvyo 
latter  months,  might  be  much  more  subject  to  the 
depredation  of  weeds ;  if  so,  the  drill  will,  in  this 
respect,  be  of  great  use.  It  is  a  dreadful  spectacle 
which  some  districts  exhibit,  of  crops,  yellow 
from  the  quantity  of  charlock.  To  free  drilled 
corn  from  such  enemies,  is  much  easier  than  to 
weed  broad-cast  crops.    , 

SEED    BARLEY. 

Increase  the  quantity  of  seed -barley  as  the  season 
advances.  Early-sown  crops  have  more  time  to 
tiller  than  late-sown  ones.  If  three  bushels  be  the 
quantity  in  February,  three  and  a  half  should  be 
sown  the  end  of  March. 

"  The  season  of  sowing  has  been  recommended 
by  the  Northern  Botanic  School,  to  be  drawn  from 
the  foliation  of  vegetables ;  for  which  idea,  the 
following  table  will  be  of  use. 

"  As  I  do  not  know  that  any  thing  of  this  kind 
has  ever  been  published  in  England,  I  will  subjoin 
the  order  of  the  leafing  of  some  trees  and  shrubs, 
as  observed  by  me  (Mr.  Slillingfleet)   in  Norfolk, 

anno  1755.' 

1.  Honey- 
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1.  Honey-suckle,      •  -    January  15    / 

2.  Gooseberry,         -  .        March  11 

3.  Currant,         -         -  -                 11 

4.  Elcler,         -            -  -             11 

5.  Birch,            ,            .  April     1 

6.  Weeping.willow,  -        -            1 

7.  Rasberry,               -  .               3 

8.  Bramble,                 -  ^               3 

9.  Brier,                 .  -                 4 

10.  Plumb,                   .  .6 

11.  Apricot,             -  -                 6  • 

12.  Peach,                 .  .                 g 

13.  Filbert,         •             .  .             y 

14.  Sallow,                -  ^                7 

15.  Alder,         -             ^  -             7 

16.  Sycamore,             -  -                 9 

17.  Elm,            ^            •  -10 

18.  Quince,                 -  -            10 

19.  Marsh  Elder,             •  -             jo 

20.  Wych  Elm,           ^  .              12 

21.  Quicken-tree,         •  ^            13. 

22.  Hornbeam,                *.  ^          13^ 

23.  Apple-tree,            -  -            14 

24.  Abeie,              -  -                 16 

25.  Chesnut,            -  .              16 

26.  Willow,                -    .  .               17 

27.  Oak,.,               -  -                 18 

28.  Lime,             -             -  -^         J8 

29.  Maple,  -  .  19 
SO.  Walnut,  -  .  21 
31.  Plane,        *     -  .                21 

1?  32.  Black 
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39.  Blpck  Poplar^ 

AprU  21 

33.  Beech, 

21 

34*  Acacia  Robinia^ 

21 

35.  Ash, 

22- 

36.  Carolina  Poplar, 

22 

*^  It  is  wonderful  to  observe  the  conformity  be- 
tween vegetation  and  the  arrival  of  certain  Birds  of 
passage.  I  will  give  one  instance,  as  marked  down 
in  a  diary  kept  by  me  in  Norfolk,  in  the  year  1755. 
April  the  l6th,  young  figs  appear;  the  17th  of 
the  same  month  the  cuckoo  sings.  Now  the  word 
-jcoxxug  signifies  a  cuckoo,  and  likewise  the  young 
fig ;  and  the  reason  given  for  it  is,  that  in  Greece 
they  appeared  together.  I  will  just  add,  that  the 
same  year'  I  first  found  the  cuckoo-flower  to  blow 
the  19th  of  April. 

"  To  the  instance  of  coincidence  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  cuckoo,  and  the  fruit  of  the  fig-tree  in 
Greece  and  England,  I  will  here  add  some  coinci- 
dences of  the  like  nature  in  Sweden  and  England. 

"  Linnaeus  says,  that  the  wood -anemone  blows 
from  the  arrival  of  the  swallow  :  in  my  diary  for 
the  year  1755,  I  find  the  swallow  appeared  April 
the  6th,  and  the  wood  anemone  was  in  blow  the 
10th  of  the  same  month.  He  says,  that  the  marsh- 
marigold  blows  when  the  cukoo  sings :  according 
to  my  diary,  the  marsh -marigold  was  in  blow  April 
the  7th,  and  the  same  day  the  cuckoo  sung.** 
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OATS. 

White  'oats  should  be  pown  now,  in  preference 
to  any  other  season  ;  and,  in  the  general  conduct 
of  them,  the  farmer  should,  by  all  means,  'avoid 
the  common  error  of  sowing  them  after  other  corn 
crops,  by  which  they  exhaust  the  land.  They  should 
always  receive  the  same  preparation  as  barley ;  nor 
ought  a  good  husbandman  to  think  of  their  not 
paying  him  as  well  for  such  attention  as  that  crop. 
It  is  a  very  mistaken  idea,  to  suppose  it  more  pro- 
fitable to  sow  barley  on  land  in  good  order  than 
cats.  I  am,  from  divers  experiments,  inclined  to 
think,  that  oats  will  equal,  and  in  many  cases  ex- 
ceed barley,  Tlie  superior  quantity  of  the  produce 
will  ever  be  found  to  nK>re  than  answer  the  inferio- 
rity of  the  price;  which,  however,  sometimes  ex- 
ceeds that  of  barley. 

What  good  reasons  are  to  be  offered,  for  sowing 
oats  on  land  in  such  bad  order  that  barley  is  not 
to  be  ventured  in,  I  know  not.  The  common  ar- 
gument is  their  hardiness,  which  will  give  a  mid-* 
diing  produce^  about  sufficient  to  pay  eXpences, 
and  leave  a  trifling  profit,  when  no  other  crop  will 
do  the  like.  But  this  is  only  proving  them  to  h^ 
assistants  of  bad  husbandry ;  nor  is  such  a  paltry 
profit,  granting  false  premises  (for  I  am  well  per- 
suaded that  common  oat  crops,  among  bad  fanners, 
are  but  so  much  loss),  an  object  that  ever  ought  to 
influence  good  husbandmen.  Why  should  a  good 
farmer  be  at  a}l  solicitous  to  gain  10s.  an  acre  profit 
by  oals  after  barley,  &c.  ?     Supj)ose  his  course  to 
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be,  1.  Turnips  ;  2.  Barley ;  3.  Oats:  or,  1.  Fallow; 
2,  Wheat;  3.  Oats  :  in  either  of  these  courses,  or 
in  any  other,  where  the  oats  follow  another  crop 
of  corn,  the  profit  of  them  must  be  small.  What 
.  comparison  with  sowing  clover  with  the  barley, 
which  will  pay  far  more  profit,  and  at  the  same 
time  prepare,  in  the  best  manner,  for  that  most 
beneficial  crop,  wheat  ?  What  but  a  fallow,  or  a 
fallow  crop,  can  succeed  the  oats?  Hoiv  unprofi^  . 
table,  compared  to  the  clover  system  ! 

For  these  reasons,  I  cannot  but  recommend  that 
oats  should  be  considered  in  the  same  light  as 
barley,  and  never  sown  unless  the  land  be  in  proper 
order  for  barley,  or  to  sow  them  after  a  fallow 
crop,  aad  clover  with  them,  in  the  same  manner  a» 
barley. 

The  question  between  barley  and  oats  depends, 
first,  on  the  relative  price.  Oats  may  be  expected 
to  yield  fi-om  one  to  two  quarters  per  acre  more 
than  barley  ;  it  is  therefore  easy  for  the  farmer  to 
calculate  at  given  prices  which  grain  will  pay  him 
best :  but  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  barley 
leaves  the  soil  in  much  better  heart  than  oats  leave 
it,  as  they  take  much  more  from  it  than  barley, 
being  a  more  exhausting  crop. 

OATS    AFTER   TURNIPS,    &c. 

The  observations  which  have  been  made  on  bar- 
ley, are  equally  applicable  if  oats  be  sown.  And 
the  farmer  should,  in  the  distribution  of  his  farm, 
consider  which  of  the?e  two  crops  is  likely  to  pay 

him 
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him  best.  This  will  very  much  depend  on  his  soil. 
Warm  forward  sands  yield  as  many  quarters  of  bar- 
ley, perhaps,  as  of  oats  ;  but  upon  various  other 
soils,  the  produce  oF  oats,  compared  uith  tfiat  of 
barley,  will  be  as  four  to  three,  and  on  some  as  tivc 
to  three.  He  should  also  take  into  consideratiijn,  the 
greater  steadiness  of  price  which  oats  have  for  many 
years  yielded,  in  comparison  of  the  price  of  barley  ; 
circumstances  which  may  reasonably  induce  him  to 
sow  them  in  a  larger  proportion  than  is  common 
among  his  neighbours.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
not  to  be  forgotten  that  they  exhaust  more,  as  I 
have  j  us t  observed . 

OATS    ON    LAYS. 

It  is  very  common  husbandry  to  put  in  oats  on 
one  ploughing  of  old  grass,  and  on  layers  of  shorter 
duration.  The  method  is,  to  plough  the  land  be- 
fore the  frosts,  and  to  dibble  in  the  sirring,  as  soon 
as  the  weather  is  dry  enough  ;  but  the  soil  must, 
from  its  nature,  or  from  rolling,  be  in  such  temper 
as  to  pern) it  the  holes  to  stand,  and  not  to  moulder^ 
in,  when  the  dibble  is  removed.  In  some  casesi, 
the  safe  way  is,  to  plough,  roll,  and  dibble  imme- 
diately. .  But  in  very  many  cases  (possibly  in  all), 
it  is  bettfer  to  put  pease  in  on  light  land,  beans  Oii 
stiff  soils,  and  to  follow  these  with  oats  or  wheat, 
according  to  circumstances.  I  have  known  o:a-, 
which  had  produced  inferior  cmps,  followed  by  o  .fs 
again  the  next  year,  and  produce  largely,  uli'li 
proved  that  they  wanted  tilth.     Pease  or  bitaub  ^'-!! 
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rather  improve  than  exhaust  land,  when  put  in  thus 
on  layers ;  whereas,  two  crops  of  oats  will  scourge 
the  land  too  much. 

Let  it,  however,  be  well  remembered,  that  these 
observations  are  made  (so  far  as  they  relate  to  old 
grass),  on  the  supposition  that  the  farmer  will  noty 
or  is  not  allowed,  to  pare  and  burn,  a  method  vastlj 
superior,  and  which  ought  to  be  pursued  in  all  cases 
where  it  is  practicable. 

CLOVER. 

There  are  several  methods  of  sowing  this  seed, 
which  is  so  profitable  upon  almost  every  farm^  that 
it  must  be  had  if  possible. 

1st,   In   the  drill-husbandry,    it  may  be  sown 
broad-cast  and  harrowed  in,  at  the  time  the  barley 
IS  drilled ;    a  pair  of  light    harrows   at   the  same 
time  following  the  drill-,machine,  to  cover  the  do-  • 
irer-seed. 

2dly,  It  is  sown  before  the  roller,  when  the  bar- 
ley is  four  inches  high. 

3dly,  It  is  hand  or  horse- hoed  in,  when  the  corfi 
receives  either  of  those  operations,  if  the  farmer  is 
in  the  practice  of  giving  them. 

Tiiese  are  the  methods  most  commonly  used. 
Mr.  Ducket  drilled  the  seed  in  the  same  drills  as 
the  barley,  but  that  way  is  very  uncommon. 

Another  way  I  have  known,  has  been  that  of 
scarifying  the  barley-stubble  in  harvest  on  light 
?oils,  and  sowing  the  seed  alone  then. 

Of  these  methods,  the  first  is  the  surest  for  a 
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crop^  and  the  most  to  be  recommended,  notwith^ 
standing  the  admitted  evil  which  sometimes  takes 
place  in  a  wet  season,  of  the  clover  growing  so 
loxuriantly  as  to  damage  the  barley.  The  second 
succeeds  well,  if  rain  follows  in  due  time,  and 
would,  perhaps,  generally  succeed,  if  the  farmer 
ventured  to  harrow  it  in,  which  he  might  safely  do. 
In  the  third  method  it  often  succeeds,  but  it  also 
often  fails,  nor  is  it  necessary,  in '  many  cases,  to 
hoe  the  barley. 

In  regard  to  the  quantity  of  clover  which  the 
farmer  sows,  he  has  several  considerations  to  go* 
verti  his  determination.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  in 
many  situations,  and  on  many  'farms,  as  profitable 
a  crop  as  any  other  he  commonly  reaps.  On  tole- 
rably good  land,  he  may  expect,  at  two  mowings, 
three  tons  of  hay  i  on  good,  three  and  a  half,  and 
even  four.  Or,  if  he  applies  it  to  soiling  his  teams^ 
for  want  of  lucern,  the  produce  in  a  different  way 
is  equally  striking.  This  produce  is  also  gained  at 
a  very  cheap  rate  ;  cheaper  than  he  gets  any  other 
crop.  Add  to  this,  that  it  forms  an  excelfent  pre*- 
paralion  for  either  beans  or  wheat.  Still,  however, 
the  quantity  to  be  sown  will  depend,  in  some  mea- 
sure, on  liis  having  lucern,  sainfoin,  or  a  great 
plenty  of  meadow  land.  If  he  is  deficient  in  these, 
it  becomes  more  than  useful,  it  is  essential. 

The  unfortunate  circumstance  which  attends  clo* 
ver,  is  its  being  extremely  apt  to  fail,  in  4istrict» 
where  it  has  been  long  a  common  article  of  cultiva* 
lion.    The  land,  to  use  tlie  farmer's  term,  becomes. 
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sick  of  it.  After  harvest  he  has  a  fine  plants  but  by 
March  or  April,  half,  or  perhaps  more  of  it,  is  dead. 
This  makes  a  new  course  of  crops  necessary.  In- 
stead of  its  occurring  once  in  four  years,  as  in  the. 
common  Norfolk  courj^e,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
sow  it  oiily  in  the  second  round  alternately,  beans 
after  barley  in  one  cour&e,  and  then  clover  in  the 
next.  This  has  been  found  to  answer.  The  obser- 
vation, however,  should  be  made  not  without  re- 
marking', that  on  a  farm  at  Morden,  in  Surrey,  Mr. 
Arbuthuot,  by  means  of  deeper  ploughing  than  com- 
mon, and  ample  manuring,  succeeded  well  withclo'^ 
ver  every  tjiird  year  in  this  course; 

J.  Beans, 
Of.  Wheat, 

m 

3.  Clover,, 

on  land  that  was  said  to  be  sick  of  it,  though  sown 
before  only  once  in  four  years.  I  viewed  his  crops 
in  that  new  course  during  three  rounds,  and  never 
saw  finer. 

Ten  to  twelve  pounds  an  acre  is  the  usual  quan- 
tity of  seed,  but  fifteen  are  better. 

TREFOIL. 
Upon  light  and  poor  sandy  lands,  on  which 
clover  does  not  succeed  well,  it  is  common  hus- 
bandry to  sow  trefoil,  with  a  portion  of  white 
clover  and  ray-grass,  with  intention  of  leaving  it 
two  years.  Six  pound  of  trefoil,  four  of  white 
clover,  and  half  a  bushel  of  ray,  are  common  quan- 
jtiiies.    These  are  for  sheep-feed.        ' 

WHITS 


WHITE    CLOVER. 

A  very  profitable  article  of  cultivation,  which  has 
of  late  years  been  particularly  attended  to  in  Suf- 
folk and  in  E^sex,  is  that  of  white  clover  alone  for 
seed.  The  first  growth  (contrary  to  the  case  with 
red  clover)  is  seeded.  Some  take  a  spring  feeding 
first.  The  returns  depend,  of  course,  on  the  price, 
which  varies  much,  but  it  has  proved  a  very  profi- 
table article,  yielding  from  7I.  to  J5l.  an  acre^ 
Wheat  succeeds  well  after  it. 

GRASSES  FOR  ALTERNATE  HUSBANDRY. 

Upon  impoverished  worn-out  lands,  and  others 
ill-treated  by  bad  management,  and  over-cropping 
with  white  com,  there  is  no  better  system  than 
that  of  the  alternate  husbandry  of  corn,  and  grass 
for  sheep-feeding.  Such  lands  are  much  recruited 
by  thesfe  means,  and  will,  after  a  term  of  years 
surprize  their  occupier  by  the  superior  corn -crops, 
which  five  or  six,  or  even  four  years'  sheep-feeding 
will  enable  them  to  give.  They  should,  however, 
be  got  into  clean  order.  The  course  : 
!•  Turnips, 

2.  Barley, 

3.  Grasses  for  four,  five,  or  six  years, 

4.  Beans  or  pease, 

5.  Wheat, 

will  in  one  round  improve  them  much.  The  ob- 
ject for  present  consideration  is  the  seeds  to  be 
60wn.     The  following  may  be  recommended  :    • 

Cocksfoot^ 


/ 
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Cocksfoot^        Yorkshire  white, 

Timothy,  White  clover, 

and  a  small  quantity  of  trefoil.  If  sown  alone^ 
the  quantities  are  :  cocksfoot,  four  bushels ;  York- 
white,  two  bu^shels ;  Timothy,  6Ib. ;  white  clover, 
lOlb. ;  trefoil,  lOlb,  but  ^  mixture  may  be  better. 
In  a  Prize  Essay  sent  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
the  following  remark  deserves  attention  : 

This  is  not  an  uncommon  system  in  Rutland- 
shire, and  is  a  very  profitable  one.  By  loams 
lying  in  grass,  and  being  well-covered  with  sheep, 
they  are  prepared  in  the  best  manner  for  corn,  and 
it  is  the  same  on  fen  and  peat  lands.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  proper  course  : 

^n  soils  inclinable  to  moisture, 
or  of  good  fertility. 

1.  Oats, 
2^  Turnips, 

3.  Barley, 

4.  Clover,  or  winter 

tares, 

5.  Wheat, 
6*  Turnips, 

7.  Barley, 

8.  Grass  for  three,  four, 


On  drier  knd. 

1.  White  pease  and 
turmps, 

2.  Barley, 

3.  Clover, 

4.  Wheat, 

5.  Turnips, 

6.  Barley, 

7.  Grass  for 
years. 


three 


or  five  years. 

Such  husbandry  must  keep  land  m  a  eonsCant  state 
of  fertility. 

This  alternate  husbandry  appears  ta  be  well  un- 
derstood in  Nbrthijmbcriand.  "  By  means  of 
three  year^  grasses  depastured  with  sheep,  th6  load 

will 
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Vill  •  gfovir  good  crops  of  oats,  winch  they  coold 
never  get  it  to  do  under  their  old  system.  Soil, 
sandy,  and  dry  light  loams/*— -8e/)orf,  p.  64, 
**  Various  systems  have  been  tried  in  Northomber- 
land,  particularly  the  boasted  course  of,  1.  Turnips; 
a.  Barley;  3.  Clover;  4.  Wheat;  till  the  crops 
have  evidently  declined,  particularly  the  tumipa 
and  clover  ;  and  the  only  means  of  restoring  such 
lands^  have  been  the  system  of  three  years  arablet 
and  three  years  grass  depastured  by  sheep.  By  this 
tnode.  Nature  has  time  to  prepare  a  sufficient  lea- 
clod,  which^  being  turned  up  for  the  turni|>4£iUow9 
will  ensure  a  vigorous  crop  of  turnips,  as  it  is  well 
known  that  they  aivrays  flourish  upon  fresh  land, 
or  where  they  find  the  remains  of  a  lea- clod  to  ve- 
getate in.  The  portion  that  is  kept  in  grass  for 
three  years,  breeds  and  fattens  such  a  number  of 
aheep,  as  leave  a  considerable  profit,  probably 
equal,  if  not  more  than  the  arable  crops,  the  yearly 
profit  of  a  sheep  being  estimated  at  not  less  than 
aos.  to  30s.  six  or  eight  of  whrch,  an  acre  of  clover 
will  fatten,  and  an  acre  of  turnips  about  double 
the  number/'  This  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Nor- 
thumberland drill  system,  or  the  soil  mu!*t  be  very 
extraordinary.  **  By  this  system  are  obtained  the 
principal  advantages  of  folding,  without  any  of  its 
inconveniences ;  for  if,  on  an  average, 

1st  year's  doverand  grass  carry  7  sHeep  an  acre*  for  20  weeics, 

2d. 5    20 

3d 3    20* 

and  the  turnips 12    20 

Ibat »     27  «heep  gef  acrc>  ibr  20  weckf^ 

which 


I 
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which  is  after  the  rate  of  540  sheep  per  acre  (at 
one  week,  once  in  six  years,  leaving  25s.  a  head 
profit." — lb.  p.  163. 

The  great  advantage  of  having  land  alternately 
cinder  grass  and  corn,  was  known  in  the  last  cen- 
tury^  Considerations  concerning  Common  Fields  and 
Enclosures^  4to.  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  page 
10.  But  in  France,  much  earlier,  De  Serres,  1629^ 
page  6. 

SAINFOIN. 

This  IS  the  principal  season  for  sowing  sainfoin, 
and  if  the  reader  has  land  that  will  produce  it,  he 
can  apply  it  to  no  crop  equally  profitable.  Loams 
and  sands  upon  chalk  are  the  favourite  soils  ;  also 
loamsand  clays  in  a  sTiallow  stratum,  on  limestone. 
It  does,  however,  on  very  dry  sound  gravels,  but 
not  if  the  under  stratum  be  much  mixed  with  clay. 
I  have  tried  it  without  success  on  good  dry  turnip 
loams,  but  on  every  species  of  chalk  and  white  marl 
its  success  is  certain.  The  profit  far  exceeds  that  of. 
any  other  application  of  such  a  soil.  On  poor  sands 
in  Norfolk  and  Sufl?blk,  worth  only  5s.  an  acre,  the 
crop,  for  several  years  (after  the  first),  has  been  from 
one  to  two  tons  and  a  half  per  acre,  of  excellent  hay, 
and  mown  every  year.  Whatever  the  price  of  hay 
may  be,  such  a  produce  on  such  land  is  prodi- 
gious, with  the  additional  circumstance  of  an  after- 
grass extremely  valuable  for  weaning  and  keeping 
lambs.  I  know  not  a  more  lamentable  circumstance 
than  to  see  such  poor  soils  yielding  a  beggarly  pro- 
duct in  corn,  other  grass  and  tuniips,  with  not  one 

acre 
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ftcre  of  sairifoin  where  there  ought  to  be  an  hun« 
ilred. 

Sainfoin^  on  extremely  favourable  soils,  will  get 
the  better  of  weeds,  but  it  is  a\ways  right  to  sow 
it  with  barley  after  turnips ;  four  bushels  an  acre 
broad^cast)  but  three  are  enough  drilled.  If  with 
drilled  barley,  the  best  way  is  to  drill  the  corn  ;first, 
and  then  the  sainfoin  across  the  former  drills. 

PEASE. 

• 

This  month  is  the  proper  season  for  sowing  all 
sorts  of  pease,  that  were  not  sown  in. February; 
nor  is  it  proper  to  delay  any  of  them  later,  if  the 
weather  now  suits.  White  pease  should  be  sown 
last,  and  on  light  land  ;  for  they  do  not  succeed 
well  on  heavy  or  wet  clays.  There  are  scarcely  any 
soils  that  do  not  suit  some  pea  or  other.  Stiff 
clays  do  very  well  for  the  hardier  hog-pease, 
and  all  lighter  loams,  gravels,  chalks,  and  sands^ 
answer  well  for  the  tenderer  kinds.  In  common 
management  they  are  sometimes  ploughed,  and  at 
other  times  harrowed  in  ;  which  variation  often 
makes  a  difference  in  the  crop ;  for,  if  the  land  is 
apt  to  bind  with  rain,  and  the  pease  are  ploughed 
in,  they  sometimes  do  not  rise  at  all,  not  haying 
strength  to  pierce  the  plastered  surface.  But  this 
evil  attends  the  very  binding  soils  only  with  late 
sowifig.  On  the  amtrary,  when  the  a<ed  is  only 
harrowed  in,  if  the  field  is  not  very  well  watched, 
the  pigeons  and  birds  will  carry  away  tnuch  of  it, 
and  for  that  dome  allowance  should  be  made.    If 
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land  breaks  well  with  the  barrow,  it  is  best  to  bar-* 
.  row  in  on  all  but  the  very  lightest  lands.  But  on 
loose  sands,  or  very  light  and  porous  soils,  or  those 
that  are  extremely  dry,  it  must  certainly  be  prefer* 
kble  to  plough  in,  on  account  of  having  a  greater 
depth,  and  of  being  further  from  the  sun,  which  ia 
apt,  in  hot  summers,  to  bum  these  soils. 

Pease  i?hould  be  sown  after  corn.  They  always 
come  in  best  after  wheat,  barley,  or  oats,  generally 
with  good  husbandry  after  layers.  I  can  hardly 
suppose  a  situation,  where  this  is  not  the  right  ma- 
nagement :  they  come  very  properly  into  such 
« 

courses  as  these : 

}.  Turnips,  4.  Pease, 

2.  Barley,  5.  Wheat: 

3.  Clover,' 

a 

:    Or,   1.  Cabbages,  4.  Pease, 

2.  Oats,  5.  Wheat. 

3.  Clover,* 

» 

When  wheat  succeeds  clover,  yon  may  throw  in  3a 

"crop  of  pease  after  it,  if  it  suits  you  better  than  to. 

'come  again  to  turnips,  cabbages,  or  beans,  the  first 

of  the  course. 
• 

*  *'  If  wet  weather  liappens  whilst  the  pease  lie  i» 
wads,  it  occasions  a  considerable  loss,  many  of 
Ihem  beino*  shed  in  the  field,  and  of  those  that  re<" 
tiiain.  a  great  part  will  be  so  considerably  injured,  as 
to  render  the  sample  of  Hi  tic  value.  This  inability 
in  pease  to  resist  a  wet  harvest,  together  with  the 
^feat  uncertainty  throug-hout  their  growth,  and  thd 
Tlrequent  inadequate   return  -  in  proportion  to  Aim 

•  '  •'  lengtU 


lebgih  of'  hmilm^  has  discouraged  jmany  fermerf 
from  sowing  so  large  a  breadth  of  this  pulse  as  of 
9dier  grain  ;*  though  on  ;Iight  lands  which  ace  in 
tplerable  \ieart,  the. profit^  in  a  good  yearj  is  far 
frofn-  iocqi^^iderable.  The  straw  (as  hath  been 
BientioiSiQd  before)  is  a  very  wholesome  food  for 
caittle'of  every  kind ;  and  there  is  generally  a  con* 

r 

•iderable  deisuiad  for  pease  of  .erery  denomination 
VI  the  Qigrket,  the  uses  to  which  they  may  be  ap<> 
,  plied  being  so  many  and  so  various*  The  boilersy 
or  yellow  pease,  always  gooff  briskly;  and  the  hog- 
pease  usually  sell  for  6d.  or  1  s.  per  quarter  more 
than  beans.  For  feeding  swine,  the  ^pea  is  much 
t>etter  adapted  than  the  bean,  it  having  been  de* 
moiistrated  by  experience,  that  hogs  do  fat  mora 
kindly  when  fed  with  this  grain  than  on  beans  % 
and,  what  is  not^  easy  to  be  accounted  for,  th^ 
flesh  of  swine  which  have  been  fed  on  pease,  it  19  « 
aaid,  will  swell  in  boiling,  and  be  welUtasted ; 
whilst  the  flesh  of  the  bean-fed  hog  will  shrink  in 
the  pot,  the  fat  will  boil  out,  and  the  meat  be  less 
<telicate.  in  'flavour.  It  has,  therefore,  now  become 
a  practice  with  those  farmers  who  are  curious  i^ 
Jtheir  pork,  to  feed  their  hogs  on  pease  and  barley- 
mead,  and  if  they  have  no  pease  of  their  own 
growth^  they  rather  choose  to  be  at  the  expence  q£ 
buying  them,  than  suffer  their  hogs  to  eat  bean^* 
J^ay,  so  far  do  some  of  them  carry  their  prejudice 
•in  thi^ .  particular,  as  to  reject  the  grey  pease  for 
^8  .use^vjUB  hearing  too  near  an  afiinity  to  the  bean^ 
•!  K  a  and 
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tnd  therefore  reserve  their  growths  of  white  peate 
solely  for  hog  fatting. 

"  Pease,  if  the  ground  is  kindly  for  their  growth, 
and  the  summer  moist,  do  generally  produce  a 
great  abundance  of  haulm,  which  takes  Up  a 
Icirge  space  in  the  bam,  and  fqf  this  reason,  th^ 
mow  ought  always  to  be  trodden  with  bogs  or 
horses,  which  will  close  down  the  haulm  iKito  one 
sixth  part  of  the  compass  it  would  otherwise  have 
occupied.'* — Bannister. 

DRILLED    PEASE. 

This  pulse,  in  many  districts,  is  drilled^  which  is 
a  very  good  method.  The  great  use  of  drilling 
pease  is,  the  rendering  it  so  much  easier  to  hand- 
hoe  them.  Grood  farmers,  whatever  their  soil,  are 
always  desirous  of  getting  the  hand-hoe  into  as  many 
crops  as  possible,  and  few  pay  better  for  it  than 
pease;  but,  when  promiscuously  sown,  it  is  dif&cult 
and  expensive  to  perform  that  work  well ;  whereas, 
if  they  are  drilled  in  equally -distant  rows,  one  foot 
asunder,  the  hoeing  is  regular  work :  it  will  be  ex- 
ecuted much  easier,  better,  and  cheaper,  and  the 
crop  be  consequently  superior :  for  that  operation, 
given  while  the  plants  are  quite  young,  checks  the 
weeds  so  much,  at  the  same  time'  that  the  crOp  is 
forwarded,  that  the  tendril^  join  the  sooner,  and 
are  much  the  stronger  for  it.  Consequently,  a 
thick,  luxuriant  crop  is  gained  in  a  much  greater 
degree.    Another  advantage  in  this  method  is,  fhe 
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Saving  of  seed :  for  a  bushel,  or  a  bushd  and  a  half 
less  S€^,  wall  do  in  this  way  thaa  in  broad-cast 
sowing. 

PEASE   ON    LAYERS. 

There  is  scarcely  an  article  of  cultivation  to  ba 
treated  of  in  a  Calendar  at  present,  in  which  a 
double  attention  is  not  necessary,  and  which  may 
give  an  appearance  of  repetitions  tliat  are  unne- 
cessary. But  when  it  is  considered  that  there  are 
clearly  two  descriptions  of  farmers  who  oi^ht  to 
find  the  use  of  such  a  work,  being  both  inexpe- 
rienced, such  an  idea  will  be  found  erroneous. 
JTbere  are  men  who  design  only  to  pursue  the  prac- 
tice of  their  own  district,  in  which  great  improve- 
ments may  not  be  common  ;  and  there  are  oUiers 
more  enlightened,  who  wish  in  every  month  to  be 
reminded  of  what  are  the  works  going  on  at  that 
time  in  all  other  districts,  that  they  may  try  them 
or  not,  at  their  pleasure.  The  preceding  articles, 
under  the  head  of  pease,  are  for  the  former  de- 
scription ;  but  the  latter  were  probaUy  at  work  for 
this  crop  in  February,  for  by  means  ^of  that  new  and 
gre^  improvement  of  autumnal  ploughing,  for  so 
many  crop»  to  be  put  into  the  ground  in  the  springs 
without  any  fresh  ploughing,  the  land  may  have  been 
laid  in  stitches,  exactly  suitable  to  the  drill-machine, 
and  to  the  scarifier^  scuffler,  and  harrow,  so  that 
the  surface  may  now  be  worked  to  the  necessary 
degree,  without  a  horse  ever  setting  his  foot  any 
where  but  in  a  furrow,  and  consequently  not  tread- 
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irip  tfie  bfds  6r  stitches  in  the-  Smallest  degrce.- 
With  this  management,  all  spring  works  are  much  ' 
accelerated.  However,  February  certainly  may,  in 
some  seasons,  pass  without  the  farmer  being  able 
to  put  in  his  crop  of  pease.  In  that  case,  the 
ivork  must  be  done  in  March,  by  the  direc- 
tions given  in  February,  Vvhether  for  driHing  or* 
dibbling. 

*  BEANS. 

February  is  the  month  in  which  the  farmer 
should  be  active  in  putting  in  this  crop.  Some 
delay  it  for  the  more  tender  sorts,  but  I  have  re- 
marked  in  many  trials,  that  even  these  have  sue- 
ceeded  better  when  sown  in  February.  Should  the 
weather  prevent  early  work,  of  necessity  it  must 
be  postponed,  and  then,  as  with  pease,  the  directions 
must  be  postponed  in  execution  for  one  month. 

BEANS  TO  BE  EATEN  GREEN. 

Some  experiments  were  made  by  a  very  ingenious 
gentleman,  in  sowing  beans  for  stall-feeding  bui- 
locks,  while  podded  but  yet  green.  It  was  not  ih 
my  power  to  ascertain  how  it  answered,  but  attcn- 
tion  to  this  scheme  has  been  since  recalled,  by 
another  similar  trial,  for  the  use  of  hogs,  by  Mr* 
Cross,  and  which  has  been  published  by  Dr.  Hun* 
ter.  The  circumstances  merit  attention*  He  drilled 
garden  beans  at  three  feet,  and  afterwards  turnips 
in  the  intervals.  When  the  beans  be^an  to  lose 
their  flowers^  and  to  shew  a  dis}>osition  to  pod, 
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they  were  drawn  by  hand,  and  given  to  38  f  igs^ 
ten  weeks  old,  well  littered  with  ^traw.  These 
were  bought  the  18th  of  May,  and  were  kept  oq 
clover  till  the  beans  were  ready.  The  beans  being 
consumed,  the  pigs  were  sold  the  18th  of  Septem- 
ber for  40L  beyond  the  prime  cost,  and  they  made 
40  loads  of  rich  manure.  They  consumed  fou^ 
acres  of  beans.  To  persons  who  make  it  a  point 
of  using  hogs  as  the  means  of  raising  large  quau« 
tities  of  manure  (and  there  is  no  more  effective 
way  of  doing  it),  these  hints  may  be  very  valuable- 
Beans  used  for  this  purpose  may  be  off  the  land 
very  early,  probably  much  earlier  than  these  were, 
and  in  time  for  putting  in  another  crop  imme« 
dlately,  either  late  turnips  or  cole-seed,  and  the 
land  cannot  be  in  the  least  exhausted.  With  this 
view,  there  should  be  a  succession  of  plantings  in 
February ,  March,  and  April. 

BEANS  BETTER  THAN  OATS  ON  LAYS. 

"  To  sow  oats  on  a  lay  newly  broken  up,  espe- 
cially if  such  ground  has  been  many  years  in  graSs, 
is  at  all  times  very  hazardous,  and  frequently  causes 
a  total  destruction  of  the  crop,  an  instance  of  which 
I  experienced  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1771.  The 
preceding  wititer  had  been  very  severe,  with  a  con- 
tinuation of  unkindly  weather  till  late  in  the  spring, 
for  at  the  close  of  the  month, of  April  the  ponds 
were  covered  with  ice,  and  sharp  frosty  nights  in- 
tervened till  the  J 0th  of  May.  Early  in  the  month 
of  Mardi  I  sowed  with  oats  a  sainfoin  lay  that  had 
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been  ploughed  up  some  months  before,  and  covered 
m  the  seed  with  the  large  two-horse  harrow,  and 
as  soon  as  possible  closed  the  soil  with  a  five-horse 
roll,  so  that  the  ground  seemed  to  lie  as  close  as 
one  could  desire;  but  the  dry  frosty  weather  above- 
mentioned  setting  in  for  a  month  afterwards,  ren- 
dered the  surface  very  poroos,   and  the  soil   wai 
become  dry  as  ashes,  and  by  far  too  light  for  the 
purposes  of  vegetation.     Towards  the   middle  of 
"April,  the  oats,  by  favour  of  some  kindly  showers, 
began  to  make  their  appearance,  but  before  they 
were  all  fairly  out  of  the  ground,  the  worm  seized  on 
the  fibrous  roots  below  the  surface.   The  land  being 
at  that  time  not  sufficiently  dry  to  admit  the  use  of  a 
roll,  I  endeavoured  to  close  the  lightened  soil  by 
treading  it  wkh  horses.     My  primary  view  was,  to 
have  trodden  the  upper  part  of  the   field  only, 
the  lower  side  remaining  at  that  time  unhurt  by. 
the  worm  ;  but  in  a  few  days  these  insects  spread 
over  the  whole  close,  and  although  I  omittetl  no 
•opportunity  of  treading  and  rolling  throughout  the 
spring,  the  crop  at  harvest  was  very  slender,  as  well 
in  straw  as  grain.     From  hence  we  may  learn,  how 
•hazardous  it  is  to  sow  such  lay  ground  in  the  first 
year  after  breaking  up,  with  oats,  or  indeed  of  crop- 
ping ft  with  any  other  grain  than  either  beans  or 
pease;  for  though,  in  a  very  kindly  year,  such  com 
may  not  be  totally  destroyed  by  the  worm,    as  it 
turned  out  in  the  event,  with  the  greatest  part  of 
my  oats  ;  yet  there  is  no  doubt  but  (maugre  all  his 
f?re  wd  pains)  the  husbandman  will  then  find 
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^Qse  to  repent  of  his  conduct,  and  should  a  diy 
Irosty  time  succeed,  the  destruction  of  the  crop  is 
inevitable.  Still  more  hazardous  is  it  to  sow  this 
grain  on  what  is  termed  a  lay-breech,  as  the  worm 
will  in  such  a  season  be  more  likely  to  destroy  the 
crop,  than  even  after  the  first  breaking  up  of  the  lay* 
ground." — Bannister. 

TARES, 

^f  the  weather  in  February  did  not  allow  sowing 
spring  tares,  or  at  least  all  the  crop,  thS  work  must 
not  be  delayed  longer  than  March,  otherwise  the 
crop  will  suffer.  The  best  way  is  to  plough  the 
land  flat,  or  on  broad  lands,  and  harrow  in  the 
seed :  but  the  farmer  must  observe  well,  that  the 
soil*  be  dry  before  his  ploughs  go  on  it,  which  is 
ah  universal  rule,  that  ought  never  to  be  deviated 
from. 

TARES   ON    A    STALE    FURROW. 

Sowing  on  a  stale  furrow  is  much  superior  to  a 
fresh  ploughing.  If  the  land  was  ploughed  before 
the  Christmas  frosts,  and  the  weather  in  February 
has  been  favourable  to  the  vegetation  of  weeds, 
some  may  have  appeared,  but  the  scarifiers  or 
scuffles  will  utterly  destroy  them,  and  working  only 
in  the  dry  pulverized  surface,  will  prepare  for  the 
seed  much  better  than  ploughing.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  necessity  of  a  succession  of  tare 
crops  (which  may  be  continued  through  all  the 
spring)  depends  on  the  fairmer's  being  not  duly 

provided 
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provided  \tith  Incera,'.  chicory,  clover,  or  ether 
crops  applicable  to  soiling.  If  he  has  such  crop;^ 
tares  are  pruporlionably  unnecessary  ;  but  if  he  has 
not,  then  he  sIiouKi  be  very  careful  to  have  a  due 
€OCcesi»iou  of  tares.  Thesij  are  also  to  be  applied 
to  penning  bheep,  and  are  for  that  use  of  much 
importance. 

CAllRO.TS. 

This  is  the  season  for  sowing  carrots.  The  land 
should  bo  (?eop  ploughed,  flat,  and  5ib.  of  seed 
to  an  JK're  j>ov\n  broad -c^:sr,  and  harrowed  m.  If 
the  weather  is  uuusu.illy  v.er,  a  farmer  may  be  pre- 
ventpd  from  jjetting  on  the  Kmd ;  but,  if  possiblp, 
be  should  dcl.iy  it  no  longer  than  the  '25th.  The 
proper  soil  should  not  be  mistaken  through  common 
notions,  niafr  confined  to  a  compass  much  withtn  its 
reality.  It  is  a  general  idea,  that  nothing  but  sands 
will  do  for  carrots;  but  this  is  a  mistske.  The  best 
soil  for  them  is  a  sandy  loam,  rather  liglit  but  moist, 
of  a  great  depth  ;  in  which  there  is  little  difficulty 
ID  ploughing  to  the  very  beam  of  the  plough,  all 
the  soil  brought  up  being  of  the  same  kind,  and  as 
fit  for  vegetation  as  the  surface.  This  sandy  loam, 
tvith  these  properties,  should  in  general  yield  good 
crops  of  all  sorts.  But,  at  the  same  time  that  I 
mention  this  soil  as  most  desirable,  still  the  crop 
will  thrive  to  great  profit  on  heavier  loams,  but 
not  on  wet  ones  or  on  clays.  On  good  wheat 
loams,  of  the  gravelly  kinds,  that  plough  easily, 
they  do  well.  At  first  sight,  such  soils  might  per- 
haps 


litps  be  thought  too  stifF;  but.  they  will  yield  lai^ 
carrots ;  the  expences^  however^  are  higher  in 
cleaning,  &c. 

I  cannot  leave  this  article  without  recommends 
ing  to  all  the  possessors  of  the  lighter  sort  of  lands 
that  have  a  pretty  good  depth,  to  cultivate  this  exr 
ceHenI  root  with  spirit;  not  to  confine  it  to  a  little 
close  of  an  acre  or  two,  but  to  introduce  it,  ia 
the  course  of  the  crops  on  a  farm,  regularly,  like 
wheat,  barley,  turnips,  or  any  other  plant.  None 
T^Ul  pay  better ;  and,  if  managed  tolerably,  few  so  weU. 

The  almost  uniform  practice  in  Suffolk,  where 
this  foot  is  cultivated  more  largely  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  kingdom,  is  to  delay  all  tiUage  till  the 
time  of  sowing,  the  favourite  period  for  that  being 
about  the  25th  of  this  month.  The  best  of  all 
preparations  for  this  root  is  a  turnip-fallow,  the 
crop  of  which  was  fed  on  the  land  by  sheep.  The 
next  best  a  barley  stubble,  which  succeeded  turnips 
so  fed.  Some  farmers  put  them  in  on  a  wheat 
stubbie,  when  a  manuring  <^  yard-dung  has  been 
given  for  the  wheat  crop ;  but  in  this  way  they  are 
more  apt  to  be  foul.  A  modern  ^improvement,  and 
which  deserves  attention,  is  that  of  steeping  the 
seed  from  twenty  to  thirty  hours,  in  order  to  acce- 
lerate its  coming  up. 

Though  carrots  are  consumed  only  in  the  winter 
and  in  the  spring,  and  consequently  their  use 
to  be  treated  of  under  the  head  of  winter  and 
spring  food,  yet  as  the  young  farmer  must  deter*- 
mine  in  this  month  of  March^  wh^t  breadth  of 
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land  he  will  apply  to  carrots,  it  iis  necesaary  to  men- 
tion here  some  of  the  iodqcements  which  should 
instigate  him  to  venture,  without  apprehension,  on 
so  very  profitable  an  article  of  cultivation. 

1st,  The  teams  of  horses  cannot,  in  any  other 
way,  be  fed  so  profitably  as  on  this  root.  If  they 
have  only  chafF  and  carrots,  the  allowance  is  two. 
bushels  per  horse  per  diem.  If  a  bushel  of  oats 
per  horse  per  week,  then  one  bushel  a  day  of  car- 
rots, and  no  hay.  An  acre  of  400  bushels,  lasts 
one  horse  200  days,  or  two  horses  100  days,  during 
which  time  they  are  in  perfection.  Thus  fed,  it  is 
an  acre  per  horse:  or,  at  half-feeding,  half  an  acre 
■per  horse. 

2dly,  They  are  excellent  for  all  sorts  of  stock- 
hogs,  sows,  and  weaned  pigs.  They  have  been 
"found  to  fatten  well,  tliongh  some  who  have  tried 
them  for  that  purpose  have  had  ill  success.  How- 
ever, for  all  lean  hogs,  there  is  no  question  or  dis- 
pute,  that  they  thrive  well  on  them. 

3d!y,  No  food  is  superior  for  fattening  oxen. 

4thly ,  Nor  for  feeding  young  cattle  and  milch  cows. 

5thly,  They  fatten  sheep  profitably. 

They  may  be  estimated  to  cost  61.  per  acre,  or 
3-Jd.  per  bushel,  prime  cost.  Supposing  /Jd.  it  is 
evident  that  the  advantage  must  be  very  great. 
The  comnwn  selling  price,  among  neighbours,  in 
Suffolk,  is  from  6il.  to  gd.  a  bushel :  generally  Od. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  the  use  of  them  tlla^  this  crop 
is  valuable  to  the  farmer  :  they  are  also  very  advan- 
t;)geous  to   the  Und.      In   the  opinion    of   some 
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farmers  in  SufFolk,  the  barley  which  succeeds  them 
\  is  equal  to  that  after  turnips  fed  on  the  land,  by 

sheep ;  and  all  agree,  that  they  prepare  perfectly 
well  for  that  crop.  A  circumstance  which  speaks 
for  them,  perhaps  more  than  any  other,  is,  that 
the  culture,  within  the  last  ten  years,  has  increased 
greatly  in  that  county,  so  that  there  are  now  pro- 
bably twenty  acres,  where,  twenty  years  ago,  there 
were  not  five.  It  is  common  now  to  see  from 
twenty  to  thirty  acres  on  a  farm.  If  a  young  cul- 
tivator, therefore,  possesses  any  dry  and  deep  soil, 
he  cannot  do  better  than  determine  upon  this 
branch  of  farmings  which  will  be  sure  to  pay  him 
well. 

CARROTS  ON  GRASS. 

This  is  not  common  husbandry  any  where,  but 
-  It  should  be  in  the  farmer's  recollection,  that  the^ 
do  exceedingly  well  put  in  on  one  ploughing  of  old 
grass-land,  on  a  proper  soil.  Mr.  Gainsborough, 
of  Sudbury,  on  a  farm  at  Braintree,  in  Essex, 
ploughed  up  a  grass-field,  the  turf  seven  years  old, 
and  harrowed  in  cdrrot-seed  immediately ;  the  soil 
a  good  loam,  worth  20s.  an  acre  twenty  year?  ago. 
-The  crop  varied  from  600  to  700  bushels  an  acre. 
He  practised  this  husbandry  three  year^^  successively 
on  different  portions  of  grass,  and  with  uniform 
success*. 


*  Annals,  tqL  v.  p.  414: 
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PARSNIPS. 

Early  in  this  month  parsnips  are  to  be  sown* 

They  are  not  to  be  recommended,  except  on  tfie 

deepest  and  richest  soils.     The  land  should  be  dry 

but  very  fertile.     The  putrid  rich  deep  sands  worth 

f  ,     40s.  or  50s.  an  acre,  the  deep  friable  sandy  loams, 

that  are  as  good  two  feet  deep  as  on  the  surface, 
are  .the  soils  fittest  for  this  root.     On  these  they 
come  to  a  great  size;  and  no  other  crop  on  such 
land  can  pay  better.     Where  the  soil  is  proper,  the 
inducement  to  cultivate   them  is  very  great,    for 
they  will  fatten  bullocks  as  well  as  oil-cake,  and  are 
excellent  in  fattening  hogs.     Of  all  common  roots 
they  are  the   most  saccharine.     The  tillage   and 
management  is  the  same  as  for  carrots,  but  they 
demand  deeper  ploughing:    four  pounds  of  seed 
the  proper  quantity,  sown  like  carrots,  broad-cast, 
and  the  first  week  of  this  month  the  right  time. 
"If  the  weather  is  favourable^  they  may  be  sown  the 
last   week  in  February,    and   harrowed  in.      Both 
these  roots  have  been   tried  in  drilling,   by  veiy 
^kilful  drillers,   but  they  have  not  answered  like 
broad-caat  crops.   Nothing  prepares  better  for  com^ 
if  due  attention  be  paid  to  keeping  them  entireljt 
.clean. 

POTATOES   DIBBLED. 

The  land  I  suppose  to  have  received  its  first  tiU* 
•tege  in  autumn;  and,  if  it  w^as  inclinable  to  be 
rough,  to  have  had  a  second  ploiJirhing  in  February. 
The  iiryt  dry  season  in  JLhis  navit!)«  it  should  be 

•        '   '  stirred 


Stilted  ifgain  flat,  txirniog  in  the  mnnure,  of  what<» 
ever  kind  it  may  be.  The  best  is  farisi-yard  dung  ; 
and  the  more  the  better,  unless  the  soil  be  veiy 
rich. .  U}x>n  an  average  of  soils,  less  should  uot  b^ 
kid  than  twenty-iive  or  thirty  large  loads  per  acre^ 
which  should  be  spread  equally,  that  it  may  ploogH 
in  well.  As  soon  as  the  surface  is  harrowed  snK>otli^ 
the  planting  should  be  begun,  which  is  performed 
in  this  manner  :  A  man  holds  in  Iiis  hand  a  dibble^ 
which  has  one  point,  and  a  Int  for  him  to  set  hi^i 
foot  on,  to  strike  it  into  the  earth,  in  order  t9 
make  a  hole  to  receive  the  set.  A  wojDau,  or  boj^ 
follows  him  with  the  sets,  rnd  drops  one  into  each 
hole.  After  this,  the  land  is  harrowed  twice  or 
thrice,  and  the  business  is  done.  Thcv  are  in  this 
method  set  promiscuously,  at  from  nine  inches  \o 
one  foot  asunder.  The  work  is  done  quickly,  and 
is  not  very  expensive.  In  this  promiscuous  way, 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  bushels  of  potatoes  are  ne- 
cessary to  set  an  acre. 

POTATOES   ON   GRASS. 

Grass  land  is  often  broken  up  for  a  crop  of  pota- 
toes, and  by  most  people  preferred  to  any  other. 
The  methods  are,  first,  to  dung  it  moderately,  fif- 
teen or  twenty  loads  per  acre ;  then  to  dig  up  the 
turf,  work  in'  the  dung  at  the  same  time,  and  dib- 
ble in  the  sets,  in  the  way  before  mentioned.  The 
crop  scarcely  ever  fails  of  being  great  in  this  me- 
thod. , Another  is  Called  the  lazy-bed  way.  The 
grass  mojrked^ofto  beds  five  feet  wide,  with  slips 
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between  them,  two  (bet  wide*  The  beds  are  then 
dunged,  abont  fifteen  loads :  on  the  dung  are  laid 
the  potatoe-sliceSy  after  which  the  turf  is  dug  thinly 
up  in  the  two  feet  intervals,  and  laid  on  the  sets, 
which,  with  another  spit,  and  the  loose  mould,  com- 
pletes the  covering.  This  is  not  equal  to  digging  all 
the  ground,  on  account  of  its  being  left  whole  for 
the  succeeding  crop,  but  the  produce  of  potatoeJs  ia 
generally  good ;  for,  besides  the  dung,  they  have 
the  turf  below  to  spread  upon,  and  are  partly 
covered  with  that  from  the  trenches,  so  that  they 
hollow,  and  in  a  rich  bed. 


POTATOES    ON    BORDERS. 

If  you  have  any  rough  borders  of  fields,  that 
were  grubbed  up  to  clear  away  roots  and  rubbfeh 
.  the  preceding  winter,  it  is  common  to  dig  them 
regularly  in  the  beginning  of  this  month,  and  dib- 
ble in  potatoe  sets,  by  which  means  there  is  a  cerr 
tainty  of  getting  a  beneficial  crop  ;  for  such  places 
are  generally  fertile,  from  the  rooting  of  leaves  and 
wood.  '  Tliey  will  be  left  ready  in  rUtumn  for  car- 
r}'ing  the  earth  on  to  the  Celd,  in  order  to  level  the 
border,  and  lay  it  down  to  graf:s.  When  some 
rich  earth  is  thrown  out  of  ditches,  or  mud  out 
of  ponds,  it  is  often  left  long  enough  for  yielding  a 
f>otatoe  crop,  which  cither  is  capable  of  giving. 

POTATOES    FOR    HORSE-HOETNG. 

Tlie  new  husbandry  has  been  much  recommended 
for  the  culture  of  potatoes,  and  there  have  been 

many 


friany  iDstances  of  great  crops  gained  In  .thia  man^ 
oer.  The  practice  of  it  is  various ;  but  whatever 
the  manner,  the  land  should  be.  ploughed  into 
ridges  for  them,  according  to  the  rows  intended. 
They  have  been  tried  in  « equally* distant  single 
rows,  at  two,  three,  four,  and  five  feet.  In  double 
rows,  at  one  foot,  on  four- feet  ridges ;  the  same^ 
and  also  three  rows,  on  five-feet  ridges.  These 
methods  may  have  succeeded,  but,  the  wide  dis- 
tances between  the  single  rows  certainly  lose  too 
.much  land.  If  equally-distant  rows  are  used^ 
three  feet  are  preferable.  Double  rows  on  four  feet 
have  succeeded.  All  give  the  advantage  of  the 
hprse-hoeing  culture,  without  losing  much  room. 
Equally-distant  rows^  at  two  feet,  with  a  neat  horse- 
hoe  that  turns  no  furrow,  but  only  cuts  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  earthing  up  afterwards  with  a 
double  mould-board,  have  likewise  succeeded.  The 
principle  of  introducing  the  horse-lioe  is  to  save,. 
some  of  the  expence  of  hand-hoeing,,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  make  the  crop  fiourish  better. 
The  advocates  for  this  husbandry  acknowledge, 
that  there  are  more  plants  in  the  old  method  ;  but 
assert,  that  the  tillage  of  the  plough  is  so  much 
more  effectual  than  that  of  the  hand-hoe,  and  .the 
admission  of  air  among  the  plants  so  much  freer, 
that  the  loss  of  number  is  more  than  made  up  in 
the  gain  of  size.  It  has  also  been  saidf  that  horse- 
hoeing  is  so  effeptual,  that  there  is  no  occasion  for 
dung  with  it ;  but  let  all  good  farmers  be  very  sus- 
picious of  such  assertions.     If  they  give  up  the  be- 
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Bcfits  of  rich  manarings  for  any  purpose  so  imi^« 
fiary,  they  will  certainly  repent  it.  Potatoes  may^ 
in  certain  soils,  be  cultivated  without  dung^  but 
not  with  equal  profit ;  and  on  most  lands  it  is  ab- 
solutely requisite.  After  all,  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  April  is  a  better  time  for  planting  this  crop. 

CABBAGES. 

Tlier^  are  two  principal  seasons  for  planting 
6abbage-crops  designed  for  cattle,  \'\z.  the  latter 
end  of  April  and  the  beginning  of  May^  and  about 
Midsummer.  The  land  for  both  I  suppose  to  have 
been  ploughed  the  first  time  at  Michaelmas.  If 
February  was  very  favourable  for  tillage,  another 
earth  should  have  been  given,  if  the  teams  'had 
leisure  for  it.  The  fields  to  be  planted  in  April 
and  May,  must  be  ploughed  again  in  March, 
These  stirrings  arc  not  to  be  fiat,  but  the  land  kept 
on  the  ridge,  by  reversing.  If  as  much  time  c^ft 
be  spared  this  month,  from  seed  tillage  (which  i* 
ever  the  most  important  pnrt  of  tillage),  as  in  April| 
it  will  be  now  advisable  to  plough  those  lands  also 
that  are  for  the  Midsummer  crop,  by  which  meand 
there  will  be  a  certainty  of  gaining  a  tine  t;^lth,  lato 
in  spring,  which  is  ibe  boiit  method  of  destroying 
teed- weeds. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  month,  seed  should  bte 
sown  a  second  time.  The  seed,  and  seed-bed, 
must  be  proportioned  to  the  intended  quantity  of 
erop.  A  good  rule  i.<,  to  sow  one  pouTKl  of  seed 
to  ev^ry  fhr^e  acrcj^oj  laud  intended  to  be  cropped. 
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Fdr  a  seed-bed^  a  rich  piece  df  land  suihrner^faU 
lowed,  and  dunged  with  rotten  stuflF^  is  to  be 
chosen.  See  the  Calendar  for  last  month,  for  paf-^ 
ing  and  burning  for  a  nursery;  also  for  the  sorts  of 
cabbage. 

BEYNOLDS'    CABBAGE-TURNIR 

This  months  if  the  weather  be  favourable^  is  the 
proper  time  for  sowing  the  seed  of  this  plant  in  ^  , 
seed-bed^  for  transplantation  in  Jvine.  It  is  a  re^ 
markable  circumstance,  that  very  great  and  sue* 
eessful  exertions  wer^  made  in  the  culture  of  thi$ 
plant  thirty  years  ago,  but  that  it  went  out  of  ge^ 
neral  use,,  without  any  sufficient  reason;  for  ita 
great  merit  was  then  well  known.  Long  since  thafc 
period,  the  rata  baga,  or  Swedish  turnip,  was  intro^. 
duced ;  but  in  Norfolk  the  depredations  of  the  flj 
upon  this  plant  have  been  so  great,  that  it  is  also 
in  danger  of  being  given  up.  As  there  is  no  point 
of  greater  importance  than  that  of  providing  green 
winter  and  spring  food  for  cattle,  I  must  recom»- 
mend  a  due  attention  to  both  these  plants.  The 
following  particulars,  by  Mr.  Reynolds,  communis 
cated  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  dated  in  April,  well 
deserve  the  attention  of  the  farmer,  relative  to  this 
cabbage-tumip. 

**  I  have,  sent  six  more  of  the  roots  for  the  in^ 
spection  of-  the  Society,  indifferently  chosen. 
They  weigh  ddlb.  so  that  upon  an  average,  at  thia 
time  (viz.  April  ^p),  there  is  no  less  than  35  tons 
pier  acre.^    And  let  it  be  observed,  they  are  not J'ull 
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grown,  the  spring,  being  backward,  otherwise  the 
product  would  hare  been  greater.     I  pitched  a  fold 
in  the  form  of  an  oblong,  in  two  divisions^  and 
placed  therein  387  sheep,  April  2.     The  crop  has 
kept  Ihem  exceeding  well,  without  any  fodder,  or 
even  any  other  provision  (save  only  the  turning 
them  into  a  rough  pasture  a  few  hours  in  the  mid- 
die  of  the  day,  for  by  so  doing,  they  return  fresh  to 
the   roots  in   the  afternoon) ;    and  will  maintain 
them  in  the  same  manner  till  the  12th  of  May,  I 
am  confident,  which  is  in  all  full  40  days.     I  placed 
those  designed  for  fattening  in  the  front,  and  the 
store  sheep  in  the  rear.    The  plants  are  drawn  up 
with  a  three  pronged  hoe.    The  fold  is  removed 
daily,  for  those  in  front  to  have  fresh  food ;  and 
those  in  tjie  rear  eat  the  remains  of  what  was  left 
the  day  before.     Thus  the  whole  is  spent  without 
the  least  loss,  and  the  land  enriched  at  the  same 
time.     This  I  say,  by  experience  gained  last  year  ; 
for^  my  barley  crop,   on  land  in  the  same  state^ 
turned  out  very  good  ;  both  in  quantity  and  qua- 
lity inferior  to  none  of  my  other  growth  (which 
was  upwards  of  80  acres);    the  product  full  five 
quarters  per  acre,  sown  the  12th  of  May. 

**  Eight  milch  cows  have  been  fed  with  these 
roots  for  this  month  past,  and  are  very  fond  of 
them ;  and  I-  have  found  great  savings  in  my  hay 
since  they  began  them.  Both  the  milk  and  butter 
proved  very  good,  and  a  considerable  increase  in 
both  kinds. 

^^  I  also  find  that  hog«  and  pigs  ^ke  tbem  t%- 
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Iremely  well.    Sows  give  plenty  of  milk  when  fed 
with  these  roots, 

"Upon  the  whole,  it  is  very  certain  that  they 
are  found  to  be  of  the  greatest  utility. 

"  Nothing  that  I  can  find  out,  is  more  bene* 
ficial  to  the  landholder,  far  spring-food,  especially 
in  hard  ^weather,  and  tin>es  T)f  distress,  such  as  we 
have  of  late  very  severely  felt.  This,  consideration 
onli/f  ought  to  encourage  all  concerned  in  raising 
them,  were  there  no  other  motive  whatsoever.  But 
that  is  not  the  case ;  for  I  find  that  besides  this 
great  food,  of  giving  plenty  in  time  of  need,  there 
is  another  benefit  annexed  to  it,  viz.  the  improving 
land  for  the  ensuing  crop,  when  these  roots  are 
epent  with  sheep  where  they  grow.  These  are  cir- 
cumstances of  the  greatest  merit  in  agriculture,  es- 
pecially to  those  who  have  them  in  possession. 

"  These  roots  are  proof  against  frost ;  whereas 
turnips-  have  been  but  of  little  service  in  general 
this  spring,,  the  frost  havi^ng  destroyed  many  of 
them-long  ago.  But  tliese  vegetables  are  now  in  a 
fine  flourishing  state,  quite  sound  and  good  ;  well 
tasted  top  and  bottom  :  better  food  cannot  be  de- 
sired for  horned  cattle  and  sheep.  It  seems,  in-- 
deed,  the  very  thing  long  sought  for,  namely,  good 
spring  food. 

^  "  This  is  certain,  my  sheep  are^now  thriving  be- 
yond all  expectation  ;  whilst  other  flocks,  in  gene- 
ral, having  no  such  provision,,  are  almost  starved 
to  death  for  want  of  sustenance. 

"  If  what  is  here  asserted  and  proved  by  experi- 
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cnce,  will  not  induce  people  to  raise  these  roots^  I 
know  not  what  will." 

In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Reynolds,  dated  the 
15th  January,  he  speaks  thus  of  the  produce  of 
the  turnip-rooted  cabbage :  "  This  is  certain,  large 
crops  have  been  obtained  within  the  two  last 
years  in  several  counties.  Their  product  have 
risen  from  25  to  35  ton  per  acre ;  and  if  my  me* 
mory  serves  me  right,  there  are  two  accounts 
from  Nottingham  and  York,  as  high  as  44  tons. 
Kent  and  Sussex  have  obtained  near  50  tons ;  but 
one  gentleman  in  Surrey  has  outdone  all  that  I  have 
yet  heard  of.  This  plantation,  and  that  no  small 
one,  produced  upward?  of  56  tons  per  acre,  in  1770. 
I  have  this  well  attested ;  and  that  many  of  his 
single'  roots  weighed  14lb.  each.  This  may  seem 
incredible  to  some,  but  it  is  not  so  to  me  in  the 
least.  For  my  shepherd  brought  me  one  single 
root,  on  the  4th  of  May,  1773,  th^t,  when  cleansed, 
weighed  l7lb.  the  most  extraordinajry  plant  of  this 
kind  ever  beheld.  My  curiosity  led  me  to  see  where 
it  grew,  and,  on  viewing  the  place,  I  found  it  stood 
where  a  heap  of  gr'ass-burnt  ashes  had  been  ill 
spread  ;  and  this  occasioned  its  extraordinary  size," 
Mr.  Reynolds'  conclusion,  with  respect  to  the 
great  magnitude  of  this  root,  is  justified  by  many 
instances  of  extreme  great  crops  of  the  brassica,  or 
cabbage  kind,  being  produced  on  land,  after  bum- 
baiting  ;  and  even  after  burning  the  turf  of  heathy 
land,  without  any  other  manure. 

This  account  of  the  great  utility  of  tlie  turtiip-i 
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rooted  icabbage,  is  strongly  cohfirmed  by  several 
passages  of  Mr.  Reynqlds'  letter  of  January  J5, 
17749  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note*  He  says, 
'^  With  respect  to  my  turnip-rooted  cabbage,  I 
find,  it  is  now  propagated  more  and  more  in  this 
neighbourhood,  with  all  desired  success;  and  be« 
gins  to  spread  apace  throughout  every  county  in 
England  and  Wales,  and  in  some  parts  of  Scotland. 
It  has  been  cultivated  by  an  eminent  North  Briton, 
as  he  expresses  it,  to  their  very  good  liking  and  ad^ 
vantage^  and  withal,  is  muck  admired  in  bearing 
frost  very  vpell;  which,  according  to  his  informa- 
tion, is  more  intense  and  severe  than  with  us.  I 
have  letters  to  prove  they  are  in  no  small  esteem  in 
the  kingdom  of  Ireland :  and  I  find  they  are  re« 
commended  by  their  Society  to  all  concerned  ia 
breeding  and  feeding  cattle/'  Mr.  Reynolds  sup- 
ports his  assertion  in  this  letter,  of  the  great 
utility  of  this  plant  as  a  spring-food  for  cattle, 
and  nvore  particularly  for  sheep, .  by  the  instance 
of  what  happened  to  him  in  \773^  ''  when  most 
of  the  turnips  that  had  been  sown  the  preced- 
ing year  had  failed ;  or  those  few  that  had  escaped 
run  away  to  seed  much  earlier  than  common;** 
an4  the  farmers  therefore  were  in  the  utmost  dis- 
tress, at  the  same  time  that  he,  having  no  less 
than  seven  acres  of  this  plant,  felt  no  inconveni- 
ence. 
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TURNIP-FALLOW. 

The  land  designed  for  turnips,  I  suppose  to  have 
been  ploughed  from  a  stubble  at  Michaelmas.  In 
this   month   it   should  receive   the   second  earth, 

r 

ivhich  is  very  necessary,  that  it  may,  by  harrowing 
well,  or  by  another  stirring  in  April,  if  the  land  is 
stub^^orn,  be  made  so  fine,  as  to  ensure  a  thick 
crop  of  weeds  in  May,  A  succeeding  ploughing 
turns  them  in,  and  quite  destroys  them.  This  is 
a  method  that  is  very  effectual  in  destroying  seed 
weeds,  and  particularly  suits  turnip-fallows,  as  it  is 
a  crop  that  requires  a  very  fine  tilth. 

But  modern  improvements  have  discovered  better 
ways  of  effx^ting  these  purposes.  The  turnip-fal- 
lows that  received  an  autumnal  ploughing  should 
not  be  ploughed  again  till  surface  operations  in 
March  have  stirred  and  loosened  the  earth,  to  fa- 
vour the  vegetation  of  weeds.  This  is  best  done 
by  scarifying  or  scufHing.  These  tools  will  do 
their  work  if  they  are  well  constructed,  to  any 
depth  the  farmer  may  wish,  and  this  tillage  keep- 
ing the  surface  that  has  been  pulverized  by  frosts, 
unburied,  is  much  more  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  weeds,  than  turning  it  dowa  by  ploughing. 
The  work  also  is  done  much  more  rapidly,  which, 
at  so  busy  a  season,  is  an  object  of  great  conse- 
quence. 

»  ^^^ 

LENTILS. 

This  crop  is  not  uncommon  about  Chesterford 
in  Essex.    They  sow  a  bushel   an   acre   on   one 

ploughin|2^ 
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ploughing  <n  the  l^ginnihg  or  middle  of  the  month. 
They  make  hay  of  them,  or  seed  them,  for  cuttiog 
into  chatF  for  trough-ment  for  sheep  and  horses, 
and  sow  them  on  both  heavy  and  dry  soils.  The 
whole  country  is  calcareous.  Attention  should  be 
paid,  not  to  water  horses  soon  after  eating  lentils^ 
for  they  are  apt  to  hove.  They  are  cultivated  foe 
the  same  purpose  in  Ojiforjdshire.  ^ 

LETTUCES    FOR    HOGS. 

I  first  saw  the  sowing  of  lettuces  for  hogs  prac^ 
tised  in  a  pretty  regular^  system,  on  the .  farm  of  « 
yery  intelligent  cultivator  (not  at  all  a  whimsical 
man)  in  Sussex .  He  had^  every  year,  an  acre  or 
two,  which  afforded  a  great  quantity  of  very  vat 
luable  food  for  his  sows  and  pigs. .  It  yields  milk 
amply,  and  all  sorts  of  swine  are  very  fond  of  it* 
The  ecofiTomical  farmer,  who  keeps  many  hogs^ 
should  take  care  to  have  a  succession  of  crops  for 
these  anirfi^ls,  that  his  carts  may  not  be  for  ever 
on  the  road  for  purchased  grains,  nor '  his  granary 
opened  for  corn  oftener  than  is  necessary.  For 
lettuce,  the  land  should  have  been  ploughed  before 
the  winter  frosts,  turning  in  by  that  earth  20.  loads 
of  rich  dung  per  acre^  and  making  the  lands,  of  the 
right  breadth,  to  suit  the  drill -machine  and  horse- 
hoes,  so  that  in  tbis  month  n.c^hing  more  D?ay  be 
necessary  than  to  scarify  the  land,  and  to  drill  the 
eeed  at  one  foot  equi- distant,  at  the  rate  of  four 

^und  of  seed  per  acre.    If  half  an  acre  be  tried, 
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or  even  a  rood,  near  the  farm-yard,  the  aclv^tnge 
will  not  be  inconsiderable. 


CHICORY.  , 

This  most  hardy  plant  will  do  well  whenever 
town.  It  IS  ihdigenous  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  kingdom.  There  are  several  views  with  which 
this  grass  may  more  particularly  be  cuhivated. 
1.  On  poor  barren  blowing  sands,  such  as  many 
districts  abound  with,  especially  in  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk,  it  will  yield  a  greater  quantity  of  sheep 
food  than  any  other  grass  at  present  in  cultiva- 
tion. Upon  such  soils,  when  they  want  rest  and 
recruiting,  there  is  no  plant  that  equals  this,  which, 
if  sown  with  a  portion  of  cocksfoot-grass  and 
bumet,  will  form  a  layer  for  six  or  seven  years,  far 
exceeding  those  of  trefoil,  white  clover,  and  my- 
grass,  and  will  suf^rt  so  many  shoep  as  very  mate- 
rially to  improve  the  soil.  2.  On  fen  and  bog-lands  • 
and  peat  soils,  it  thrives  to  much  proBt.  3«  On  alt 
hnd^  whatever  the"  soil,  on  which  clover,  from 
having'  been  too  often  repeated,  is  apt  to  fail,  chicory 
may  be  substituted  to  great  advantage.  4.  It  does 
tery  well  for  soiling  cattle^  both  lean  and  fatten- 
ing. 5.  It  is  of  excellent  use  for  those  who  keep- 
large  stocks  of  swine,  whether  by  soiling  or  feed- 
ing in  the  iield.  6.  It  does  exceedingly  well  in  an 
alternate  system  of  grass  and  tillage,  as  it  will  last 
four,  five,  six,  and  even  rpore  years-  Whenever  it 
is  the  farmer's  wish  to  lay  a  field  to  grass,  by  \^y 
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of  resting  the  land,  or  for  increasing  the  food  of 
sheep,  he  cannot  hesitate.  There  is  no  plant  to 
rival  it^  Lucern  demands  a  rich  soil,  and  will  a1- 
ways  be  kept  as  long  as  it  is  productive,  but  upoa 
inferior  land  it  is  not  an  equal  object.  It  should 
fiot  be  sown  with  any  view  pf  making  hay  in  this 
climate,  though  it  forms  a  considerable  proportion 
of  many  of  the  best  meadows  in  the  South  of 
France  and  in  Lombardy.  Objections  to  it  have 
been  made,  by  reason  of  its  rising,  and  becoming  a 
vivacious  weed,  in  succeeding  crops.  If  the  cir- 
cumstance -be  not  guarded  against  this  will  happen, 
but  not  more,  or  so  much  as  with  lucern.  But 
who  ventures  to  forbid  that  culture  on  account  of 
this  quality,  which  is  really  founded  on  its  merk  ? 
When  the  land  is  ploughed,  only  use  a  broad  sharp 
share,  and  harrow  in  tares,  for  feeding  or  soilings 
or  break  it  up  for  turnips,  and  there  is  an  en^  of 
the  objection.  Such  observations  against  a  plant 
"are  truly  futile,  and  arise  only  from  ill  manage* 
ment.  Let  us,  therefore,  suppose  a  farmer  too 
wise  to  listen  to  them,  and  that  he  determines  to 
sow  the  plant.  He  may  do  this  broad -cast,  among 
spring  com,  in  the  same  way  that  clover  is  sown ;  or 
he  may  drill  it  at  nine  inches  on'poer  land,  and  at 
twelve  on  better  soils,  in  Order  to  give  it  now  and 
then  a  scarifying  ;  the  first  for  feeding,  the;  last  for 
soiling.  From  lOlb.  to  12lb«  of  seed  per  acre  is  the 
proper  quantity.  Once  harifowing  after  sowing  i« 
ihifficient. 
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BUNIAS    ORIENTALE. 
I  have  Tlow  (1808),  had  this  plant  three  yeafs  in 
cultivation,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  seed  for  more 

extended  experiment ;  and  from  all  the  observations 

■ 

I  have  hitherto  made,  I  cannot  but  recommend  it 
gVeatfy  to  the  attention  of  those  who  are  solicitous 
to  multiply  their  resources  for  the  feeding  of  cattle, 
sheep,  and  hogs.  I  never  saw  or  heard  of  any 
attempts  to  introduce  it  into  field-culture  ;  but  it 
is  a  mo3t  promising  article. 

MUSTARD. 

In  breaking  up  the  rich  common  of  Marshland 
Smeetb,  in  Norfolk,  the  crop  that  was^  supposed 
to  pay  better  than  any  other,  was  mustard;  The 
soil  is  a  ridi  silt  and  clay,  worth  60s.  an  acrei 
They  plooghed  once,  and  harrowing  twice,  sowed, 
a  quarter  of  a  peck  of  the  seed  f  er  acre,  from 
Candlemas  to  the  end  of  March,  according  to  the 
weather.  Few  farmers  have  a  soil  that  answers  for 
this  crop,  but  it  is  necessary  to  name  it,  that  if 
markets  are  promising  they  may  at  least  have  it  in 
their  mind.  Itmaynow^lso  be  added,  that  they 
hand-hoe  the  plants  twice.  The  crop  is  reaped  in 
the  beginning  t)f  Septerril>er,  being  tied  in  sheaves, 
(ind  left  three  or  four  days  on  the  stubble.  It  is 
then  stacked  in  the  field.  Rain  damages  it.  A 
good  produce  is  six  or  seven  coombs  an  acre :  the 
price  from  7s.  to  20s.  a  bushel.  They  take  three  or 
four  crops  running,  % 
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*  Is  dibbled  in  this  month,  along  the  tops  of  ridges 
.  two  or  three  feet  wide,  and  which  have  beeu  pre- 
viously manured,  and  reversed  to  cover  the  dang. 
It  is  very  little  cultivated  at  present ;  but  Sir  Mor-' 
Gaunt  Martin,  of  Norfolk,  adhering  to  the  culti- 
vation, and  finding  the  root  very  advantageous 
for  his  cows,  it  is  right  to  name  it  in  a  work  of  this 
nature. 

WOAD. 

According  to  Mr.  Cartwright,  the  middle  of  this 
month  is  the  proper  time  to  begin  sowing  this 
plant.  I  no  more  than  name  it,  as  all  that  a:  young 
farmer  can,  with  any  propriety,  have  to  do  with  it^ 
is  to  let  some  very  rich  grass- land  to  the  travelling 
woad-men,  who  will  give  4l.  5l.  and  even  61.  per 
acre,  per  annum,  for  liberty  to  cultivate  it  for  two 
or  three  years.  If  he  has  such  land,  he  will  hear 
of  them.    In  Somersetshire,  they  sow  it  in  June. 

CHAMOMILE. 
This  is  an  article  of  culture  in  Derbyshire  :  they 
choose  a  good  loamy  soil,  well  prepared,  and  plant 
the  roots  from  an  old  crop.  It  remains  three  years 
on  the  ground.  It  is  a  troublesome  culture,  and 
by  no  means  tempting  in  profit.  To  name  it  once 
is  sufificient. 

sc'arify  wheat. 

This  operation,  which  should  not  be  delayed 
longer  than  March^  is  90  material  a  part  of  the 

drill- 
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drill- husbandry,  that  much  attention  should  be  paid 
to  executing  it  at  the  right  moment^  and  also  ta 
doing  .it  in  the  best  manner. 

Opinions  are  various^  and  many  farmers  do  not 
approve  of  horse-hodng  at  all^  probably  from  hav- 
ing done  it  too  late,  or  too  severely.  Mr,  Cook  ha|^ 
invented  two  implements  applicable  to  this  work, 
bis  fixt  harrow  a/)d  a  scarifier.  The  former  works 
merely  by  plain  harrow  teeth :  it  has  three  rows, 
and,  by  varying  the  position  diagonally,  one,  two, 
^r  three  teeth  mdy  be  worked  in  the  space  of  nine 
inches^  without  damage  to  the  rows  of  wheat.  If 
two,  they  may  be  drawn  in  a  breadth  of  three 
inches ;  if  three,  in  that  of  four  inches,  and  these 
tpaces  widened  at  pleasure,  but  still  so  as  to  keep 
quite  clear  of  the  rows  of  wheat.  By  loading  the 
harrow,  the  teeth  are  forced  to  the  proper  depth; 
The  scarifier  has  teeth  of  various  breadths,  but  for 
working  at  this  season  between  nine  or  twelve 
inch  rows,  the  narrowest  are  to  be  preferred.  The 
intention  of  the  operation  now  performed  is^  to 
loosen  the  surface  earth  and  let  in  the  air.  The 
hoe  of  the  scarifier  may  cut  two  inches  deep  safely. 
It  will  do  this  without  raising  any  such  surge  of 
moulds  as  to  bury  the  plants,  and  in  its  motion 
through  the  earth,  it  loosens  without  removing  it. 
There  the  air  immediately  penetrates,  and  comes 
in  contact  wi^h  the  roots,  which,  from  the  soil  be- 
ing  moved,  can  spread  with  the  greater  ei(se. 

Another  motive  for  hoeing  is,  to  loosen  and  pul- 
verize, the  qiere  surface  when  bound  by  rain,  or 

other 
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Other  weather.  This  has  relation  to  the  coronil 
nxAs  of  the  wheat,  which  $hoot  out  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  when  the  seminal  ones  decay  ;  and  there 
is  a  curious  circumstance  noted  hy  Bonnet,  which 
is,  these  coronal  roots  striking  not  under  the  sur«* 
jEioe,  but  above  it,  into  the  air,  and  entering  the 
earth  at  a  small  distance.  It  is  then  of  consequen^^^ 
that  the  surface  be  in  a  pulverized  state,  to  permit 
their  free  penetration.  All  hoeing  before  that  mo« 
ment  must  necessarily  be  beneficial,  because  it  pre- 
pares the  surface  to  receive  these  roots;  but^  if 
given  afterwards,  and  so  near  the  rows  as  to  disturb 
them,  it  must  do  mischief  for  the  time^  as  Nature' 
has  then  her  operation  to  perform  again:  and 
though  the  wisdom  of  Nature's  Author  without^ 
doubt  provides  for  the  case,  as  in  that  of  the  blo«*i 
^oms  of  wheat  being  blown  ofF^  yet  a  delay  takes 
place,  and  a  succession  of  injuries  may  be  felt  in  the 
crop.  The  circumstance  should  at  least  induce  the 
farmer  to  be  early  in  his  o^perations  :  if  he  is  early 
enough,  he  may  break  the  surface  of  a  nine-inch 
interval,  to  the  breadth  of  dve  inches,  but  after- 
wards he  must  recede  from  the  rows,  for  fear  of 
mischief. 

These  tools  of  Mr.  Cook  are  very  effective,  and  if 
used  with  attention,  will  be  safe,  while  they  dispatch 
a  great  deal  of  work  in  9  sliort  time.  When,  how* 
ever,  it  is  considered,  that  at  this  season,  in  cont'^ 
mon  management,  the  teams  are  all  in  full  employ^ 
ment,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  if  there  is  much 
hor^e-hoeing  to  do^  the  eopimon  ctiar|;e  of  a  few 
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pence  per  acre,,  is  utterly  inadequate  for  a  period 
when  a  farmer  would  be  giad  to  hire  horses,  could 
he  get  them  at  5s.  per  day,  and  even  at  a  greater 
charge  ;  hut  if  the  modern  system,  of  avoiding  as 
far  as  possible,  all  spring  ploughing,  by  the  use  of 
the  same  and  otiier  tools,  be  taken  into  the  ac- 
count,  liien  the  drill-husbandry  will  not  demand 
more  l^}r-.es,  possibly  not  so  many.  Whatever  the 
operation,  never  loosen  the  bottom,  for  that  should 
bfe  left ^rm  for  wheat. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  month  in  some  seasons, 
and  all  through  April  in  others,  wheat  may  be 
gently  earthed  up  by  hand  hoes ;  it  i6  not,  hoM'- 
ever,  common:  and  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the 
husbandry  is  questionable.  It  encourages  tillering, 
and  if  done  too  late,  the  crop  will  ripen  unequally ; 
the  tillers  will  not  be  so  early  as  the  main  stems.    * 

HAND-HOE   WHEAT. 

If  the  farmer  does  not  choose  to  practise  the  pre- 
ceding operations  of  horse-hoeing  his  wheat,  he 
must  at  all  events  hand-hoe  the  drilled  intervals; 
but  the  same  attention  to  earliness,  is  as  necessary 
in  this  operation  as  in  the  former.  If  he  gives  the 
first  hoeing  early  in  this  month,  he  may  do  it  a 
second  time  the  last  week,  or  early  in  April. 

HAND-HOE  BROAD-CAST  WHEAT. 

« 

Therc'  are  several  districts  in  the  kingdom,  in 
which  ti)is  is  generally  done  by  every  good  faJrmer, 
and  in  souje  at  a  considerable  expence.     Soiue  of 
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the  tndst  cdrefVU  and  attentive  cultivators)  and  men> 
Of  itaoch  intelligence  and  observation,  have  how- 
ever assured  me,  that  they  found  mischief  from  it, 
and  left  It  off:  and  lam  much  inclined  to  think, 
that  if  any  such  operation,  is  intended,,  the  wheat 
should  6y  all  means  be  drilled. 

HAND-HOE  DIBBLEDv  WHEAT. 

Two  methods  of  dibbling  will  be  explained  under 
the  proper  month.  The  one  is,  planting  two 
rows  on  a  flag ;  the  other  one  ro^,  in  which  lat- 
ter way  there  is  an  ample  space  for  effective  hand- 
hoeing,  a  method  which  answers  exceedingly  well.' 
When  wheat  is  thus  put  in,  the  farmer  should  ort 
no  account  omit  hoeing. 

SHEEP. 

At  this  season  the  stock,  whether  ewes,  lambs, 
or  fatting  sheep,  must  be  kept  extremely  well.  If 
they  are  pinched  now,  all  the  money  *  before  ex- 
pended will  be  nearly  thrown  awayl  Turnips  can^ 
no  longer,  with  any  propriety,  be  depended  upon, 
if  the  farmer  has  not  a  great  breadth  of  rouen^^ 
or  some  other  dependence,  he  must  sell  off  hia 
fatting  sheep  sooner  than  he  desires,  and  stop  the 
growth  of  his  lambs,  at  a  time  when  they  ought  to 
be  half  fat. 

In  fattening  wethers,  the  great  object  i$  to  keep 
from  selling  till  the  middle  of  April.  Tobegfn 
then,  and  keep  killing  till  the  end  of  May,  is  the 
most  profitable  conduct,  for  the  price  that  a  but^ 
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cher  wJH  then  gite».  exceeds  what  he  would  havo 
given  two  or  three  ntonfhs  earlier.  How  advan- 
tageous is  it,  therefore,  to  have  food  ready  to  take 
all  the  stock  by  the  middle  of  March,  and  to  have 
enough  to  last  tHl  May. 

SHEEP   IN    STUQ^BLE   TURNIPS. 

One  of  tiie  resources  for  sheep-feeding,  at  this 
pinching  season,  is  stubble  turnips.  A  good  ma* 
nager^  who  finds  a  field -of  warm,  forward^  rich 
land,  harvested  early  (whatever  may  have  been  the 
cfop),  will  sow  turnips,  with  a  view  to  sheq)-feed 
in  March  and  April.  If  they  are  not  sown  early, 
they  will  consist  of  little  more  than  shoots ;  but  as 
they  run  up  very  rapidly  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
ihey  afibrd  much  food,  and  are  truly  useful,  at  a 
season  when  every  blade  is  valuable. 

SHEEP   IN   ROUEN. 

As  turnips  are  by  this*lime  done,  or  ought  to  be 
done,  the  farmer  will  now  find  the  immense  im* 
portance  of  that  reserve  of  kept  grass,  called  rouen 
in  Suffolk.  All  his  ewes  and  lambs  may  now  be 
in  it. 

SHEEP  IN   BURNET. 

The  autumnal  growth  of  burnet  may  now  be  fed 
with  sheep  to  great  advantage^  and  prove  of  singu- 
lar importance^ 
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SHEEP  IN  SWEDISH  TURNIPS. 
This  ptant  should  no  more  be  left  this  month, 
where  it  grew,  than  common  turnips,  for  as  the 
shoots  for  seed  spring,  they  lay  fresh  hold  of  the 
earth,  and  exhaust  it  considerably*  Soch  portion  of 
the  crop,  therefore,  as  was  not  consumed  in  Fe- 
bruary, should  be  so  early  in  March ;  but  when  the* 
weather'  is  mild  the  last  week  of  February^  they 
should  then  be  removed  to  a  grass  field,  for  feeding. 
If,  however,  the  land  where  they  grew  be  dry,  it 
is  of  suoh  advantage  to  eat  them  on  the  spot,  that 
another  method  may  be  pursued,  which  is  a  very 
gOod  one,  and  that  is,  to  draw  them  with  one  hand, 
and  by  giving  them  a  chop  with  a  knife  by  the  other, 
to  strike  off  the  tap-roots,  and  drop  them  on  the 
surface  of  the*  land.  In  this  way,  they  will  draw 
the  soil  infinitely  less  than  when  left  uridisturbed, 
and  women  do  the  work  easily.  Thus  treated, 
the  young  white  fibres  are  broken  in  drawing, 
which  checks  them,  and  though  fresh  shoots  will 
push  out  from  the  part  of  the  root  in  contact  with 
the  earth,  still  they  will  take  some  time,  and  be 
weakly. 

COWS,  &c 
Throoghoiit  this  month  the  cows,  lean  and  young 
cattle,  should  be  kept  close  to  the  farm-yards^  and 
on  no  accoent  allowed  to  wander  over  any  of  the 
fidds.  If  they  even  steal  into  a  grass  field,  and  it  be 
^  forward  spring,  so  that  they  get  a  mouthful  or 
two  of  grass,  it  will  be  a  prejudice  to  th€im  %  for 
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they  will  not  be  so  well  contented  whh  their  dry 
meat  afterwards.  Besides,  they  poach  the  grass, 
and  lose  manure.  For  these  reasons,  it  is  very  ad- 
visable to  have  all  the  yards  (I  suppose  water  to  be 
in  them)  locked  up,  and  then  it  will  not  depend  on 
the  memory  of  servants.  Every  place  must  be'well 
littered  with  stubble,  straw,  or  fern  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  that  omitting  this  attention  will  be 
just  so  much  nfrischief  to  every  crop  on  the  farm,  in 
the  article  ofmanure. 

'  At  this  season,  a  farmer  who  has  weaned  any  of 
his  calves,  should  observe  that  they  be  well  and 
regularly  attended.  They  should  have  a  small  yard 
with  sheds  to  themselves,  and  have  their  bellies 
fall  of  the  refuse  leaves  of  the  cabbages  given  to 
the  milch-cows,  with  whole  ones,  if  these  are  not 
sufficient.  Carrots  are  also  of  admirable  use.  Young ' 
cattle  should  be  kept  well,  otherwise  they  will 
come  to  a  very  poor  size.  Their  dry  meat  should 
be  good  cut  chafF. 

THE   DAIRY.^ 

This  branch  of  the  farmer's  business  must  ne-« 
cessarily  depend  so  much  on  his  wife,  if  he  has. 
one  who  understands  it,  or  on  his  dairy-maid,  if  his 
wife  is  ignorant,  that  his  own  share  can  be  rarely 
more  than  a  general  superintendance,  to  see  that 
^very  thing  is  clean,  and  that  products  and  prices 
do  not  manifest  neglect.  The  minutiae  of  the 
d^iry  concerns  would  fill  a  volume,  and,  after  all>  • 
would  not  probably  be  useful  to  any  extent.    Here 
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Md  there  a  hint  may  be  dropped/ to  bring  certaia: 
points  to  his  recollection ;  but  all  will  at  last  de«i 
pend  on  the  practice  and  skill  of  the  operator. 

FATTING   BEASTS. 

Mach  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  stall  or 
yard-fed  beasts,  in  food,  water,  and  litter.  The 
young  farmer  will  do  well  to  weigh  them,  once  a 
fortnight  at  least,  before  feeding  in  the  morning, 
as  this  will  tell  much  better  than  can  be  guessed  by 
any  one,  except  a  most  experienced  hand,  the  de*^ 
gree  in  which  they  are  thriving.  If  they  do  not 
keep  advancing  equally  to  preceding  weighingSj^ 
their  food  should  be  varied. 

THE  TEAMS. 

A  diligent  farmer  will  now  see  that  his  horses 
and  oxen  perform  a  good  day's  work.  In  sowing 
time,  he  should  not  let  them  work  less  than  nine 
or  ten  hours ;  but  this  he  will  not  be  able  to  effect, 
if  the  ploughmeafaave  to  take  care  of  their  horses; 
It  is  best  to  have  horse-keepers  for  the  mere  at- 
tendance of  the  teams,  so  that  the  men  who  hold 
the  ploughs  naay  have  nothing  to  do  but  the 
ploughing.  Let  the  horse-keeper  have  the  horses 
fed  and  harnessed  ready  for  the  ploughman,  to  be 
ii^the  field  by  six  o'clock.  At  eleven  they  should 
come  home  for  an  hour  and  a  half  to  dine  ^nd  bait, 
during  which  time  the  horse-keeper  is  in  attend- 
ance again.  At  half  an  hour  after  twelve  they 
should  go  out  again,  and  work  till   half  an  hour 
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alier  fire,  when  the  horse^keoper  should  agiin  take 
the  teams*.    By  this  method  a  pair  of  horses,  in  a 
v^ell-made  plough^  will,  without  any  driver,  plough 
an  acre  and  a  quarter,  or  half,  very  ea^ily  ;  and  no 
object  is  more  important,  than  the  ploughs  doing 
good  days  work  in  the  spring  of  the  yean    The 
consequence,  especially  of  making  the  mast  of  dry-' 
weather  in  March,  is  extremely  great.    One  acre 
ploughed  and  sowed  then,  may  be  fairly  worth  two  • 
that  are  left  till  the  beginning  of  May.     From  long 
observation  of  the  value  of  dry  seasons  for  tillage  ia 
this  month,  must  arise  the  old  proverb  oi-^A  peck 
qf  March  dust  is  worth  a  king's  ransom. 

HORSES   ON   CARROTS. 

This  is  a  month,  in  which  carrots  are  in  full  per- 
fection ;  they  have  now  evaporated  much  of  their 
moisture^  and  easily  bend  in  the  hand^  being  as  it. 
were  withered.  Then  every  ounce  is  nourishment^ 
and  they  are  fully  as  hearty  as  oats ;  insomuch^  that 
horses  that  have  had  a  manth*s  <^rrots  will  refuse 
oats.  To  provide  this  root  in  ample  quantity,  for 
February,  March,  and  April,  is  an  object  that  ought 
never  to  be  omitted, 

WATER-FURROWING. 

In  all  new  sown  or  ploughed  lands  being  wet, 
soon  ^  a  field  is  finished,  let  the  ploughs, 
they  leave  it,  strike  the  water-furrows,  and  sen^  ia 
men  directly  with  spades  to  scour  them,  that  is^ 
throw  out  the  moulds.  In  all  lands  sown  with  dover 
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or  grasses  among  the  com,  these  furrows  should  be 
dug  a  .spit  deqp,  and  the  moulds  thrown  carefully 
out.  Many  formers  are  not  attentive  enough  to 
this  point.  They  only  scour  the  furrows;  but 
they  should  consider  how  long  the  grass  is  on  the 
ground^  which  may  be  two  or  three  winters^  con« 
sequaitly  it  must  be  very  material  to  the  cn^  to 
lie  dry  all  that  time,  which  scouring  alone  will  not 
effect.  Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  their 
^reading  the  earth  they  dig  out  of  the  furrows ;  if 
they  be  not  cautioned,  the  men  will  lay  it  too  thick, 
and  hurt  the  crop;  the  earth  should  be  ^read 
with  great  eare,  and  cut  small,  that  the  seed  may 
rise  freely. 

POULTRY. 

Much  attention  is  necessary  to  all  sorts  of  poultry 
this  month ;  and  as  it  is  the  first  time  of  the  sub* 
ject  being  mentioned,  it  will  be  necessary  to  oiier 
a  few  observations  on  the  system  which  a  youiig 
farmer  may  adopt  with  relation  to  this  article  of 
live  stock.  If,  in  the  common  way,  he  keeps 
but  a  few  of  each  sort,  that  take  their  chance  at 
the  barn-door,  for  the  convenience  of  eggs^  and 
Dot  to  go  to  market  when  a  fowl  is  wanted,  no  par* 
ticular  attention  is  requisite ;  but  as,  in  some  situa- 
tions, they  may  pay  well  for  more  food  and  closer 
attention,  it  will  be  proper  to  bring  a  few  circum- 
stances to  recollection.  The  poultry-house  should 
contain  an  apartment  for  the  general  stock  to  rdost 
hty  another  for  setting,  a  third  for  fattening,  and  a 
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fourth  for  food.  If  the  scale  is  large,  there  should 
be  a  fifth,  for  plucking  and  keeping  feathers.  If 
a  woman  is  kept  purposely  to  attend  them,  she 
ahould  have  her  cottage  contiguous!,  that  the  smoke 
of  her  chimney  may  play  into  the  roosting  and 
setting  rooms  ;  poultry  never  thriving  so  well  as  in 
warmth  and  smoke ;  an  observation  'as  old  as  Co* 
lumelia,  and  strongly  confirmed  by  the  quantity 
bred  in  the  smoky  cabbins  of  Ireland.  For  ^ting 
both  turkies  and  hens,  nests  should  be  made  in 
lockers,  that  have  lids  with  hinges,  to  confine  them^ 
if  necessary,  or  two  or  three  will,  in  setting,  crawd 
into  the  same  nest.  All  must  li^ve  aocess  to  a 
gravelled  yard,  and  to  grass  for  range,  and  the 
building  should  be  near  the  farm-yard,  and  have 
water  near  and  clear.  Great  attention  should  be 
paid  to  cleanliness  and  white- washing,  not  forapr 
pearance,  but  to  destroy  vermin.  Boiled  potatoes 
are  the  cheapest  food ;  and  of  corn,  buck-wheat. 
Turkies,  while  young,  demand  incessant  attention^ 
and  must  be  fed  with  alum-curd  and  chopped 
onions,  for  which  purpose,  store  of  those  roots 
should  be  kept  where  they  will  shoot  out  and  pro- 
duce much  food,  if  there  be  not  great  success  in 
broods,  and  a  certain  high  price,  they  will  not  ^n* 
swer^  for  the  cxpences  are  heavy.  "  ' 

WATERED    MEADOWS. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  month  the  crop  of  grass 
on  the-  old  floated  meadows  will  generally  be  suffi- 
cient, Mr.  Wright  remarks,  to  afford  an  abundant 
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pastunige  to  any  kind  of  farming  stock,  and  the 
water  must  be  taken  ofF  for  nearly  3  week,  that  * 
the  land  may  become  dry  and  firm  before  the  beavj 
cattle  are  admitted.  •  It  is  proper,  in  the  first  week 
of  eating  off  the  spiking  feed,  if  the  season  be.  eokl 
or  rainy,  to  give  the  cattle  a  little  hay  in  the  even- 
ing  to  intermix  with  their  moist  food.  But  the  * 
grand  application  of  the  young  meadow-grass  is 
for  ewes  and  Iambs,  and  attention  should  always  be 
paid  to  hurdling  off  the  grass,  and  ^ving  stripes 
across  the  meadow^  exactly  in  the  way  that  turnipa 
are  hurdled  for  sheep.  The  caution  of  Mr.  Boa* 
well,  never  to  feed  on  these  meadows  any  heavier 
stock  in  spring,  than  sheep  and  calves,  seems  to 
be  judicious,  but  will,  however,  depend  much  oa 
soil,  for,  upon  a  sound  gravel,  a  practice  may  be 
admitted  which  would  be  mischievous  on  a  peat 
neadow-  ^ 

DESTROY   MOLES. 

This  is  one  of  the  principal  months  for  destroy* 
ing  this  species  of  vermin,  as^  they  run  more  now 
and  in  April,  than  at  any  other  time.  Mole* 
catchers  who  do  not  keep  farms  clear  by  an  annual 
contract,  but  are  paid  by  the  head,  are  too  apt  to 
neglect  their  business  when  their  attention  is  of 
inost  consequence. 

MANURE   GREEN   WHEATS.  ' 

February,  March,  and  April,  are  the  months  for 
sowing  top-dressings  on  the  young  wheats.    There 
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im  a  vmiety  of  articles  which  answer  for  this  par<» 
'  pose,  of  which  Mr.  Farey  gives  a  detail^  as  used 
in  the  vidnity  of  Dua8tid>ley  &c. 

1.  SMtj  from  ooala^  is  bought  in  London  at  7d.. 
to  9d.  per  boshd,  struck.  The  measure  of  London 
aoot  is  very  de(ieient»  vis.  about  four- fifths  of  Win* 
Chester,  which.mak.es  the  price  gd«  to  lid.  per 
Winchester  bushel,  struck.  It  is  brought  from 
London  to  the  lands,  and  there  deposited  in  a  heap 
(which  is  their  practice  also  with  the  other  light* 
dressings),  at  Sd.  per  bushel.  From  these  heapsra 
common  seed-scuttle  ia  filled,  and  a  man  walking 
the  length  of  the  laiids>  sows  the  soot  in  the  same 
manner  as  corn  is  sown.  The  expence  of  sowing 
is  a  halfpenny  per  bushel.  The  quantity  used  per 
statute  soe,  is  firom  twenty  to  forty  Winchester 
bushels.  In  general,  thirty  bushels  are  used  for  a 
complete  dressing ;  f .  e.  when  dung,  or  some  other 
manure,  has  not  been  previbusly  applied  to  the 
same  crop,  which  is  very  frequently  their  practice, 
and  the  quantity  of  top-dressing  is  then  diminished 
to  about  one^half  of  a  complete  dressing.  Of  sdOt^ 
a  complete  dressing  as  above,  costs  30s.  to  36s.  pec 
acre.  Soot  is  found  to  answer  best  on  wheat  in 
April.  It  likewise  succeeds  on  pease  or  clover,  in 
the  same  month,  and  has  a  good  effect  sown  with 
barley  in  the  beginning  of  April,  and  harrowed  in* 
A  slight  dressing  of  soot  is  used  at  any  time  in  the 
spring,  when  grubs  or  worms  appear  to  injure  the 
young  corn.  Tlie  worms  frequently  make  great 
havock  her^^  by  drawing  the  blades  of  young  corn 

after 
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afer  them  into  their  holes :  thig,  soot  prevent^' 
best.  Soot  thinly  distribt^bed  on  newly *sown  tur^ 
nips,  jmt  before  they  come  up,  prevents  the  %  or 
grub  from  injuring  them,  provided  no  rmq  fidls  to 
wash  it  into  the  soil*  Soot  answers  best  on  light 
dry  chalk  soils,  and  in  mbderafely  wet  seasons.  It 
does  littlip  good  on  strong  or  wet  land,  or  in  rexj 
dry  seasons,  unless  sown  earlier  than  usual.  Hio 
London  soot  from  ooals  is  rarely  bought  unmixed 
with  cork-dust,  coal-ashes,  or  sweepings  of  die 
streets;  yet  even  in  this  adulterated  state,  it  ia 
found  to  answer  much  better  than  real  tountrf 
soot  from  wood. 

3.  Coal'osfies  cost  in  London  fit)m  6s*  to  lis* 
per  waggon-load  (narrow  wheels  and  fr>ur  horses)^ 
the  price  depending  on  the  business  doing  in  thtt 
brick-fields  near  town,  in  which  considersble  quan* 
tities  of  ashes  are  used.  Carriage'  kicluded,  thejr 
cost  on  the  land  about  5^.  per  bushel.  Coal-asbei 
are  bought  in  small  quantities  in  the  ndgfllxmr- 
hood  at  4d.  pei"  bushd,  and  collected  to  the  land  at 
about  id.  per  bu^el.  They  are  distributed  on  the 
land  with  a  shovel,  from  a  cart  or  wheel-barrow. 
Another,  and  perhaps  the  preferable  mode,  is  sow* 
ing  them  by  hand.  The  former  way  costs  12d.  per 
waggon- load,  the  latter  18d.  CoaUashes  are  used 
from  50  to  ($0  bushels  per  statute  acre  for  a  com* 
plete  dressing,  which  amounts  to  from  23s.  to  26s.  per 
acre :  they  succeed  well,  sown  on  clover  in^March 
or  April,  on  dry  chalk  lands ;  and  also  do  much 
good   on  sward^   applied  during  any  part  of  the 
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printer  or  spring.    They  are  never  used  on  wbeat«^ 
In  very  dry  seasons  coal-ashes  do  little  good;  they,^ 
as  well  as  most  other  of  these  dressings  on  light 
land,  require  rain  after  being  sown^  to  set  them  to 
work  *. 

'  3.  Peat-asheSy  brought  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Flitwick  on  asses,  are  delivered  on  the; 
land  at  4§d.  per  bushel,  struck  ;  being  distributed 
in  the  same  way,  and  at  the  same  expence  as  the 
last  article.  Forty  bushels  per  acre  is  a  complete 
pressing*  and  costs  about  l6s.  Peat-ashes  succeed 
well,  used  at  the  same  time,  and  on  the  same  crops 
as  the  last  article,  except  that  they  apply  it  on 
wheat  in  April,  with  good  effect.  Peat-ashes 
greatly  improve  dry  chalk  soils,  but  will  do  little 
good  on  wet  land,  or  cold  sward,  or  on  hot  sandy 
lands.  This,  like  most  other  of  their  dressings,  is 
little  affected  by  the  season,  provided  wet  falls  soon 
after  it  is  laid  on  the  land. 

4.  Peai^dust  costs  the  same  as  the  ashes,  and  is 
sowed  in  the  same  manner  and  quantities.  It  an* 
awers  equally  well,  and  in  every  way  the  same  as 
the  ashes.  Peat-dust  is  esteemed  the  best  possible 
dressing  for  an  onion-bed  in  a  garden,  and  is  not 

*  In  1790,  Mr.  Dann  procured  frotn  Iiondon  the  findy-sifted 
coal-aiheBj  which  are  sold  there,  and  spread  theo^,  45  bushels  per 
acre,  on  clover  and  sainfoin,  and  the  benefit  was  very  trifling  j 
but  the  ashes  from  Chatham  Barracks  (not  kept  under  cover), 
an<^ot  finely  sifted,  have  improved  those  crops  to  the  amount  of  a. 
load  of  hay  superiorly  per  acre.  "  The  cinder,  therefore,"  says 
Mr.  Dann,  "  is  bcttt^r  than  the  ash/' 

found 
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fouftd  to  promote  weeds  more  than  other  dressings. 
It  has  great  effect  on  thistles,  which  it  is  scattered 
upon,  causing  them  to  wither,  as  if  scorched ;  but 
they  generally  recover,  unless  the  dust  be  repeated* 
The  occupiers  of  the  chalk  lands  in  this  neigh* 
bourhood  are  under  considerable  apprehensions  for 
'the  loss  of  the  valuable  peat  manures,  by  the  pro* 
posed  drainage  of  Prisles  Moors,  intelligence  of 
which  has  reached  them  already. 

5.  Folding  is  used  as  a  top-dres^ng,  and  on 
these,  as  on  most  other  soils,  answers  to  good  pur- 
pose :  it  succeeds  best  on  dry  land.  Its  efiect  on 
these  light  soils  is  not  entirely  attributed  to  the 
sheep's  dung,  but  in  a  great  degree  to  the  stiff- 
ness the  land  acquires  by  the  treading,  which  is 
here  found  so  very  beneficial,  that  they  frequently 
'  lead  the  plough-horses  a-breast  up  and  down  the 
lands  several  times  after  sowing  wheat,  or  other 
grain,  to  tread  it. 

MANURES   TURNED   IN. 

1.  Furriers*  clippings,  which  are  bought  in  Lon- 
don at  12s.  to  13s.  per  quarter  (being  a  ten  bushel- 
sack  crammed  full)  weighing  about  2^  cwt.  The 
carriage  to  the  land  costs  3d.  per  quarter.  They 
are  sown  by  hand  from  the  seed-scuttle,  at  about 
3d.  per  quarter,  on  the  land  intended  to  be  sown 
with  wheat  or  barley,  and  immediately  ploughed  in, 
after  which  the  seed  is  sown  and  harrowed  in, 
when  such  pieces  of  the  clippings  as  are  left  above 
ground  by  the  harrow,  are  pricked  or  slioyed  into 
.  the 
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Ae  fgratmi  with  the  end  of  a  sticky  to  prevent  Afir 
being  devoared  by  dogs  or  crows,  who  setre  them 
greedfly.  From  two  to  three  quarters  are  usmdiy 
aown  per  statute  acre.  Clippings  answer  well  on 
l%bt  dry  chalk  or  gravelly  soils,  where  they  are 
aoppooed  to  hcM  motstore,  and  help  the  crop 
gftatly  in  dry  seasons.  They  have  but  little  effect 
on  wet  soib. 

2.  Hom^shavings^  which  are  of  two  sorts,  smalt, 
or  turners,  and  iarge,  which  consist  of  refuse 
frieoes  of  horn*  I'he  small  are  bought  in  London 
in  the  same  way,  and  generally  at  the  same  prices 
aa  the  last  article.  The  large  shavings  cost  about 
2s.  less  per  quarter.  Hom^riiavings  are  used  in 
the  same  way  and  quantities  as  the  last  article,  ex* 
cept  that  they  want  no  pricking,  and  the  large  are 
generally  ploughed  into  the  land  three  months  be- 
fore sowing  wheat  or  barley.  Hom-shavings  an* 
swer  in  most  soils  and  seasons,  except  very  dry 
ones,  when  they  will  not  work.  The  small  shav- 
ings are  much  the  most  useful. 

3  4  fFoaUen  rags  cost  in  LcHKlon  from  3s.  6cL 
to  4s,  6d.  per  cwt. :  the  carriage  home  Is.  per  cwt 
In  the  country  they  are  bought  at  4s.  6d.  to  5s. 
and  are  collected  at  about  2^.  per  cwt.  The  rags 
being  generally  in  large  pieces,  are  housed  and 
chopped  at  the  expence  of  frd.  or  6d.  per  cwt.: 
^e .  extra  expence  o(  housiiig  and  carting  to  the 
land  is  about  4d.  per  cwt.  They  are  aowh  by  l^and, 
and  ploughed  in  three  months  before  sowit^  wheat 
or  barky ;  the  quantity  used  *is  aix  to  ten  d#t.  per 

statute 


itatute  acr^*  WooUen  nigl,  like  furriers'  cl^^pingg^ 
hbkl  moisturet  and  are  adapted  for  <)ry,  gravelly^ 
and  chalk  soils,  end  succeed  in  dry  seasons  better 
than  most  manures,  but  they  do  littie  good  on  wet 
aoiU.  London  rags  we  found  much  better  thaa 
those  collected  in  the  country ;-  but  the  danger  of 
catching  the  small-pox  in  chopping  and  sowing 
them/  deters  many  farmers  from  their  use, 

4.  Sheep*S'trotters  and  Fellmongeri  cuttings,  are 
bought  of  the  neighbouring  fellmongers  at  abolit 
6d«  per  bushe),  heaped  k)ose :  carriage  to  the  land 
is  about  2|d.  per  busheU  They  are  need  19  the 
same  way  as  furriers'  clipinngSj  from  20  to  40 
bushels  per  acre,  and  need  pricking  in,  as  dogs  and 
crows  are  very  fond  of  them.  They  do  not  answer 
on  wet  land,  or  in  very  dry  seasons:  indeed  no* 
thing  does  succeed  in  excessive  dry  seasons  on  these 
soils.  The  trotters  contain  a  considerable  quantity 
of  lime,  and  are  often  adulterated  with  sand,  and 
sometimes  large   quantities    of  oak  saw-dust  are 

'mixed  with  them^  which  has  been  fbuod  not  to 
injure  them. 

5.  Malt-dust  costs  at  the  neighbouring  malt- 
bouses  Is.  per  bushel  heaped,  and  about  a  half- 
penny per  bushel  carriage  to  the  land.  It  is  ^wn 
by  band,  from  24  to  32  bushels  per  ^cre,  at  the 
same  time  with  barley,  and  harrowed  in  with  the 
seed.  It  suits  most  soils  and  seasons.  Malt-dust 
quickly  spends  itself,  and  is  therefore  never  sown 
with  wheat ;  as  a  top-dressing  to  wheat  in  March^ 
abou^  30  bushels  per  acre,  it  probably  would  suc- 
ceed 
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ceed  on  these  soils.  Black  tnalt-ddst,  of  such  M 
(alls  through  the  kiln-plate  in  drying,  is  greatly 
pre^rred  to  the  white,  on  account  of  the  seeds  of 
charlock  (stnapis  arvensis)  with  which  it  abounds^ 
being  destroyed  by  the  heat.  These  chalk  lands^ 
under  their  present  management,  produce  such 
abundance  of  charlock,  that  they  are  generally 
obliged  to  mow  off  the  heads  and  flowers  about  the 
middle  of  June,  to  prevent  its  entirely  smothering 
the  com.  Charlock-seed  so  abounds  with  oil,  that 
.  it  will  lay  for  any  length  of  time  in  the  earth  with-' 
out  vegetating ;  which,  however,  it  never  fails  to 
do,  when  brought  near  enough  to  the  surface  by 
the  plough.  Pigeons  are  supposed  to  pick  up  con^ 
siderable  quantities  of  charlock-seed  after  land  has 
been  ploughed.  These  lands  are  very  subject  to  be 
over- run  with  black -grass  (alopecurus  agrestisji 
which  is  said  to  impoverish  it  much. 

6.  Pigeons'  dung  costs  Is.  per  bushel  heaped^ 
and  about  a  halfpenny  per  bushel  bringing  to  the 
land  :  it  is  used  as  malt-dust,  and  does  good  in  any 
soil  or  season. 

7-  Soap-boilers*  ashes,  or  wood  ashls  from  which 
ley  has  been  made,  is  to  be  had  (in  small  quan- 
tities only)  at  6d,  per  bushel   heaped,   and  costs 
about    id.  carriage:  the  effect  of  these  on  cold- 
sward  is  very  great. 

8.  Hogs-kair,  which  is  sometimes  to  be  had  in 
]x>ndon  at  about  Qs.  per  quarter  (the  same  quantity 
as  furriers*  olippings),  and  carriage  3d.,  applied  in 
the  same  manner  with  clippings,  answers  well> 
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StaUhaxTy  rabbits' 'dtmgy  and  lime^  have  been  tried 
Upon  these  soils,  and  found  to  answer  no  good 
purpose.  _ 

ALDER. 

.  If  a  farmer  has  an  alder-car  on  his  farm,  or  stubs 
of  them  by  a  river,  he  should  be  attentive  to  cut 
them  when  the  bark  will  peel,  and  immediately 
soak  them  two  months  in  a  pond.  This  hardens 
the  wood  io  such  -a  degree  as  to  improve  it 
greatly*.  It  merits  experiment,  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther the  effect  would  not  be  the  same  with  other 
aquatic  woods. 

PARING  AND  BURNING. 

This  is  the  first  month  in  which  a  farmer  caa 
execute  the  burning  part  of  this  operation,  upon 
any  large  scale ;  but  if  the  north-east  winds  pre- 
vail, which  so  much  excel  in  the  power  of  evapo* 
ration,  and  which  often  blow  through  the' greater 
part  of  this  month,  it  may  go  ort  without  inter« 
riiption.  The  cases  in  which  this  management 
ought  to  be  embraced  are  so  numerous,  that  a  man 
cannot  profit  by  many  situations  and  circumstances 
he  may  be  in,  without  the  application  of  this  admi-> 
rable  system. 

Before  we  come  to  the  distinctions  of  soil,  it 
will  be  proper  to  offer  some  general  observations, 
on  the  diametrically  opposite  systems  embraced  by 
such  numbers  of  persons,  on  the  general  question. 
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Whether  this  practice  is  excellent  or  worthless^  as 
fewo  parlies  have  decisively  pronounced  it. 

By  one  set  it  is  pronounced^  contrary  to  every  \ 
principle,  that  it  is  a  wasteful,  extravagant  opera* 
tion,   which  dissipates   what  should  be  retained; 
annihilates  oils  and  mucilage;  calcines  salts,  and 
reduces  fertile  organic  matter  into  ashes  of  very 
weak  efficacy;  that  the  vegetable  particles  which 
are  brought  into  play  at  once,  for  the  production 
of  a  single  crop,   by  less   desperate  management 
might  be  husbanded  to  the  support  of  many.     On 
the  contrary,  the  advocates  for  this  management 
assert,  that  these  objections  are  all  founded  on  vain 
reasoning  and  philosophical  theory ;  that  practice 
the  most  decided,   and  experience  the  most  ex- 
tended, pronounce  it  to  be  an  admirable  system  : 
and   that    the  mischiefs  often  quoted   as  flowing 
from  it,  are  to  be  attributed  merely  to  the  abuse  of 
the  method,  and  by  no  means  necessarily  connected 
.  with  it. 

I  must  without  the  least  hesitation  declare,  that 
the  latter  ,of  these  opinions  is  that  to  which  I 
subscribe.  To  trust  to  reasoning  in  matters  of 
agriculture,  is  a  most  dangerous  reliance.  I  shall 
leave  others  to  detail  their  philosophical  specula- 
tions, and  rest  what  I  have  to  offer  solely  on  the 
practice,  various  aqd  extensive,,  of  numerous  agri- 
ctilturists,  and  on  the  common  husbandry  of  many 
spacious  districts. 

These  agrefe  in  declaring,  and  it  is  most  parti- 
cularly to  be  had  in  remembrunce^  for  the  enemies 

of 


of  the  pi'actioe  admit  it,  that  by  paring  and  burn- 
ing, you  may  command  two  or  three  good  corn 
.  drops  in  succession.     The  fact  cannot  b'»  denied; 
for  whether  you  examme  the  peat  of  ihe  Cambridge- 
shire fens,  or  the  shallow  chalk  soils  of  the  Downs 
and  Wolds  of  Hampshire,  Gloucester,  and  the  East 
Biding,  it  is  known   that  bad  farmers  drf  act  thus 
absurdly.    They  get  great  crops,  but  they  too  often 
lake  them   in  succession,  to  the  injury  of  the  soil, 
though  not  to  its  rutn,  unless  that  can  be' esteemed 
the  ruin  of  land,  which  enable^  the  tenant  to  pay 
a  double  rent  for  it.     Such  farmers  have  been  iri 
the  habit  of  burning  fot  wheat,  and  then  taking 
two  crops  of  spring  cofn ;  all  good.     fJay,  I  have 
known  three  good  wheat  crops  had  in  succession. 
Now,  it  might  be  aj%ked,  how  is  it  possible  thai 
that  husbandry  can  have  all  the  philosophical  evild 
detailed  above,  of  annihilation,  dispersion,  conver- 
sion and  destruction,  which  enables  a  soil  naturally 
poor  and  weak,  to  give  two  or  three  good  crops  of 
corn  ?     Their  argument  evidently  proves  too  mucb. 
The  effect  shews,  that  there  ia  a  powerful  cause  ot 
agent  in  burning,  which  they  do  not  understand  ; 
which  escapes  from  the  retort  of  the  chetnist,  and! 
from  the  rationale  of  the  theorist.    That  opera-, 
tion  or  manure  whieh  will   giv^  a  good  crop  of 
wheat,  will  give  a  good  crop  of  turnips  or  cabl!)age  $ 
and  he  who,  having  made  this  commeneement  for 
the  food'of  sheep  ori  the  land,  and  knows  not  hovt 
to  go  on^  preserving  the  advantage  he  has  gained, . 
U  a  tyro  in  the  art  of  husbandry,    Ttie  fanners  that 
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are  railed  at|  know  it  as  well  as  their  philo^pkical 
instructors ;  but  avarice,  united  with  the  baneful 
effect  of  short,  or  no  leases,  make  them  practise 
against  their  judgments. 

Paring  and  burning  will,  on  all  soils,  give  turnip 
or  cabbage ;  these  fed  on  the  land  by  sheep,  will 
aepure  barley  or  oats,  and  seeds ;  the  seeds  fed  with' 
sheep)  whether  for  a  short  or  a  longer  duration,  will 
secure  another  crop  of  corn  adapted  to  the  soil ; 
and  in  this  stage  of  the  progress,  the  soil  will  have 
gained  much  niore  than  it  has  lost.  To  instance 
cases  which  I  have  seen,  and  to  quote  authorities 
for  these  assertions,  would  be  tiresome.  I  cpold 
produce  instances  from  more  than  half  the  counties 
of  the  kingdom. 

It  has  been  often  contended,  that  bunding  lessens 
the  soil.  If  this  happen  any  where,  it  must  be  in 
peat ;  yet,  in  the  fens  in  Cambridgeshire,  this  hus- 
bandry has^  been  repeated  once  in  eight  years,  for 
a  century  and  a  half,  and  the  proofs  of  a  loss  of 
depth  are  extremely  vague,  in  every  instance  I  have 
met  with,  and  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  that 
undoubted  subsidence  which  takes  place  in  drained 
bogs  of  every  description.  In  all  other  soils  the 
assertion  may  be  safely  and  positively  denied.  I 
have  calcined  pared  turf,  not  calcareous^  after  care- 
ful separation  and  weighing,  and  in  a  heat  far  ex- 
ceeding what  is  ever  given  in  denshiring  heaps,  and 
re-weighing,  found  the  loss  too  minute  to  be  at- 
tributed to  any  thing  but  loss  of  water  intimately 
combined^  but  driven  off  by  heat^  and  re^exposingf 
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the  earth  to  th^  atmosphere^  free  from  rain,  have 
riot  found  any.  diminution  of  weight.  The  vege- 
table particles  only  are  reduced  to  ashes.  Those 
particles,  in  any  method  of  putrefaction,  would  dis- 
solve, and  combining  with  water,  or  evolving  in 
gases,  be  exhaled  by  heat,  or  absorbed  by  the  ves^ 
sels  of  plants.  In  ashes,  these  are  in  a  more  fixed 
state,  relatively  to  the  Influences  of  the  atmosphere. 
That  plants  feed  on  them,  the  great  crops  which 
succeed  offer  abundant  prpof. 

There  are  men  who  are  timid  in  acknowledging 
truth,  who  admit  the  practice  to  be  good  in  poor 
soils,  and  in,  peat,  and  sedgy  bottoms,  bjut  fear  it 
on  better  land.  Experiment  i&against  them,  for  in 
Yorkshire,  land  of  20s.  and  308.  an  acre,  has  been 
thus  broken  up  with  great  success :  but  in 
what  manner  do  they  reason  ?  Rich  soils  ar6  full 
of  vegetable  fibres.  Then  there  will  be  the  more 
ashes.  These  are  in  proportion  to  the  organic 
matter.  Peat,  which  these  men  admit  to  be  burnt^ 
15  the  richest  soil  in  the  world,  and  therefore  bunk- 
ing the  most  universally  practised  on  it.  The  soil 
itself  is  not  reduced  ;  if  it  was  rich  l^efore  burning, 
assuredly  it  will  be  rich  afler  it. : 

tn  addition  to  these  circumstances,  is  the  capital 
one,    of   destroying    insects,    grubs,   and   weeds. 
These  are  apt  to  abound  most*  in  the  richer  soils : 
no  reason  for  abstaining  from  this,  husbandry  oi\ 
such. 

I  "venture  therefore  to  conclude,  that  paring  and 
burning,  with  a  proper  cpurse  of  cropsj  is  safe  on 
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any*  soil ;  and  essentially  necessary  on  some,  as  I 
shall  presently  shew. 

Clay. — ^The  gentlemen  who  have  levelled  their 
theories  agaiiiiit  paring  and  burning,  h^ve  not  givei| 
many  reasons  peculiarly  appropriate  to    tliis  soil. 
The  only  one  that  merits  the  least  attention,  is  the 
assertion,    that    it  conveit^  what  is    pra[»erly  soil, 
into  pieces  of  infertile  brick*     The  tart  is  not  so^ 
for   every  one  that  ever  burnt   clay   for  manure, 
knows,  that  though  there  are  many  lumps  of  the 
substance  which  they  alluie  to,  yet,  that  the  mass 
of  the  heaps  consists  of  a>hes,  properly  so  called  ;j 
but  when  the  tenacity  of  this  soil,  which  is  one  of 
its  greatest  evils,    be  considered,  it  will  be  found, 
tl)at  bricks   are  an  excellent  addition  to    the  soil, 
to  loosen  and  open  its  stubborn  adhc  sion.     I  have 
peen  and   examined  cnrefully  heaps  of  clay-ashes, 
amounting  to  many  hundreds  of  loads^  ti)at  have 
been  burnt  and  applied  to  great  profit  qn  this  soil. 
B}  paring  and  burning,  you  have  therefore  on  it 
the  common  manure  found  in  vegetable  ashes^  an4 
you  have  in  addition  a  substance  which  acts  me* 
chanically.     Hitt,    who  wrote  from  practice,    and 
whose  writings  abound  with  man\  just  observations, 
remarks  :  ^*  I  recommend  burning  of  tt)e  surface  as 
the  cheapest  rnanure,  and  most  effectual  of  any ; 
fQf-  it  not  only  adds  ^alts   tq  the  soil,    which  the 
burning  of  gras^  roots  produces,  but  it  opens  part 

*  .Very  rich  ones  will  do  exceedingly  well  in  many  cases  with-^ 
out  It-  This  distinctioQ»  therefore^  should  be  made.  There  is,  ia 
fofoo  cases,  no  necessity  for  it :  there  is  in  others. 
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of  the  stratum  of  clay  next  the  soil  so  much',  that 
the  roots  of  vegetables  can  afterwards  feed  therein, 
for  when  the  turf  of  a  piece  of  land  has  been  burnt 
in  heaps,  at  four  or  five  yards  apart,  though  all  the 
ashes  be  taken. away,  with  some  of  the  earth,  and 
spread  over  the  other  parts  of  the  land,  yet  neither 
com  nor  turnips  will  grow  so  vigorously  there,  as 
on  those  places  that  were  only  opened  by  heat.'* 

Zoaw.— This  is  the  soil,  especially  when  good, 
upon  which  the  practice  has  been  most  condemned; 

« 

but  here  we  have  some  experiments  to  recur  to, 
which,  in  my  estimation,  set  the  matter  in  so  clear 
a  tight,  that  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  re* 
cite  them  very  shortly.  Mr.  Wilkes,  of  Measham, ' 
m  Derbyshire,  has  for  many  years  been  in  the 
practice  of  ploughing  old  rough  pastures  (the  soil 
a  stiffish  loam),  eight  or  nine  inches  deep,  and 
burning  the  whole  furrow  in  heaps  of  thirty  or 
forty  bushels  each,  the  fires  lighted  by  a  few  coalSj 
and  coal  slack  ;  the  effect  was  very  great,  and  the 
improvement  immense  and  durable.  Mr.  Wilkes 
is  of  opinion,  from  the  experience  of  many  years^ 
that  even  this  burning,  which  is  twenty  times  the 
depth  of'  common  paring,  does  not  waste  the  soil 
in  the  least,  but  does  iio  more  than  break  the  tex«- 
ture  of  stiff  soils,  expelling  a  great  quantity  qf  wa- 
ter ;  tb^t  by  exposition  to  the  atmosphere,  the  land 
re-absorbs  its  water,  and  by  the  grebt  immediate 
fertilitjr,  fills  itself  presently  with  more  vegetable 
particles  than  it  had  before.  Thirty  years  ago,  his 
father  bprnt^  at  Overseal,  exactly  in  the  manner  tie- 
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ficribed^  a  field  of  ten  acres,  which  was  not  then,  and 
has  not  since  been  treated  with  any  more  favour 
than  the  fields  adjoining,  yet  it  has  ever  since  re- 
tained a  superiority. 

The  Writer  of  this  Calendar,  in  1790,  hollow- 
drained  an  old  grass-field  of  fouf  acres  and  a  half^ 
of  cold,  wet,  poor  loam,  on  a  clay  marl  bottom  ;* 
the  rent  Qs.  an  acre,  and  not  worth  more  in  its 
then  state,  perhaps,  than  7s.  In  1791  he  plough- 
ed four  acres  of  it  four  inches  deep,  which  was  the 
whole  depth  of  the  soil,  or  surface,  of  different  co- 
lour from  the  stratum  beneath,  between  that  sur- 
face and  the  clay  marl,  and  burnt  the  whole  fur-* 
row  of  the  part  so  ploughed.  Haviug  no  coal- 
slack,  and  wood  being  dear,  he  made  but  four 
heaps  in  the  field ;  the  consequence  was,  the  heat 
and  degree  of  calcination  were  far  beyond  what  is 
eyer  practised  in  common,  and  many  persons  who 
knew  and  approved  of  paring  and  burning  in  the 
common  way,  pronounced  the  field  completely 
ruined.  The  ashes  were  spread,  and  ploughed  in 
with  a  shallow  furrow,  and  turnip*seed  sown,  and 
very  slightly  bushrharrowed.  The  crop  was  very 
fine,  worth,  to  sell  for  feeding  on  the  land,  at  least 
50s.  an  acre.  The  crop  on  the  burnt  part  double 
to  that  of  the  half  acre. 

After  feeding  them  with  sheep,  the  land  was 
ploughed  thrice,  and  sown  with  oats  and  grasses* 
The  oats  produced  above  seven  quarters  an  acre, 
and  the  grass  has  ever  since  been  much  better  worth 
C)Ob.  an  acre,  than  it  was  worth  5s,  before.  The 
\  oat& 
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oats  on  the  half  acre  were  not  thrashed  separately, 
but  judged  by  those  who  viewed  them,  to  be  much 
inferior  to  the  rest.  About  half  the  field  has  been 
since  dressed  with  earth  and  road  sullage,  and  once 
danged  slightly.  It  is  remarkable^  that  in  three 
years  crested  dog's  tail,  an  excellent  grass,  commoa 
in  the  country,  the  seed  heavy,  and  which,  there- 
fore, could  not  be  carried  by  the  wind,  began  to 
appear,  and  has  been  increasing  ever  since.  There 
is  at  present  no  perceptible  difference  between  the 
part  burnt  and  the  other  not  burnt ;  if  any  thing, 
the  burnt  is  best.  These  two  experiments  prove, 
if  any  thing  can,  that  paring  and  burning  does 
not  lessen  the  soil,  in  its  most  excessive  applica- 
cation,  and  that  it  works  a  very  great  improvement 
on  loamd.  .      ' 

^Sanel.— Hitt,  a  practiser  of  .this  husbandry,  says, 
that  it  improves  sandy  soils  as  much  as  any  other ; 
and  I  have  seen  some  fields  thus  worked  in  Suf- 
folk and  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  improved  by  it^ 
though  under  a  course  of  crops  by  no  means  ad-^ 
missible.'  There  is  not  the  least  reason,  from  ana- 
Jogy,  to  doubt  the  effect  on  this,  or  in  indeed  on 
any  soil.  If  the  soil,  however,  is  a  very  loose  sandj 
and  not  well  covered  with  turf,  it  does  not  burn 
w^U,  the  sand  impeding  the  operation  of  the  fire : 
this  has  been  experienced  in  Bedfordihire. 

JChoXk. — Here  we  have  a  much  more  ample  field 
of  experience,  for  it  lias  been,  and  is  the  commoa 
method  of  breaking  up  downs  in  every  part  of  Eng- 
land.    On  the  Cotteswold  hills,  in  Gloucestershire, 

it 
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jt  is  the  cbtnmon'  husbandry,  and  often  repeatcdi 

The  sheep-walks  and  warrens  on  the  Wolds  of  the 

1£ast  Ri4ing  of  York,  and  of  Lincoln,  have  thus 

been  brought  most*  profitably  into  culture,  though 

not  with  the  attention  in  cropping  that  ought  to 

have  been  given.      In  Hampshire  and  Wilts,  the 

€ame  huibandr^  prevails.     In  these  counties  I  have 

been   shewn   lands  that    have    been    pronounced 

ruined  by  this  husbandry.     The  cropping  was  bad, 

hut  still  the  rent  had  been  doubled  by  the  prac-' 

tice  *.     In  Kent,  Mr.  Boys  shall  speaK  for  himsdC 

In  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Annals^  he  says, 

*^  If  any  persons  who  condemn  paring  and  burn« 

ing,  should  come  into  Kent  this  summer  (1795), 

I  can  shew  them  several  scores  of  acKs  of  wheat, 

barley,    oats,  and  sainfoin,  now  growing  on  land 

which  has  several  times  undergone  that  operation. 

The  crops  of  sufficient  value  to  buy  the  land  at 

more  than  forty  years'  purchase,  at  a  fairly  esti» 

ipated  rent  before  the  improvement."     I  humbly 

presume,   that  Messrs.  Kent,  Claridge,  ind  Pearce, 

the  great  enemies  of  paring  and  burning,   will  not 

pronounce  this  lapd  ruined  by  that  execrable  prac^ 
tice. 

Pea^-— This  article  is  dispatched  in  few  words, 
Whatever  variety  of  sentiments  there  are  on  this 
method,  for  oth^r  soils,   here  there  can  be  none^ 

*  In  the  West  R\ding,  Colonel  St.  Leg^  remarks,  that  if  burn- 
ing wasted  the  soil^  hjs  l^nesto^e  lands>  onlj  four  inches  deep, 
would  have  been  gone  long  ago.  as  it  had  been  pared  and  bunijt 
for  agc^,— JSa5fer«  Tour, 

The 


The  unrver»al  practice,  ^rom  the  flat  fens  of  Cam* 
bridges^liire  to  the  swelling  b.^g*?  of  Ireland,  the 
mountainous  moors  of  the  north  of  England,  the 
rough  sedgy  botto  ns  in  al  n  >st  every  part  of  the 
kingdom,  when  tliey  are  broken  up  by  men  of  real 
practif-e  ^nd  observation,  are  alwiys  done  by  paring 
iand  burning.  Registered  experiments  of  doing  it 
by  fallowing,  are  to  be  met  with  in  various  works* 
The  Board's  Reports  of  the  North  Riding  of  York, 
and  of  Somerset,  detail  some ;  others  are  to  be 
found  in  'my  Tou»*s,  and  the  result  is  either  loss,  or 
a  profit  so  very  inferior,  that  the  question  ought  to 
be  considered  as  settled  and  done  with.  Let  it 
sleep  for  ever,  except  for  the  wrong  headed  indi- 
viduals who  will,  upon  every  question,  arise  in 
tvery  age,  to  contradict  the  common  sense  of  man- 
kind. I  could  detail  cases  without  end,  but  really 
think  it  would  be  a  loss  of  time  to  read  them. 

PARE    AND   BURN    FEN   AND   BOG. 

In  the  fens  of  Cambridgeshire^  upon  a  peat  soil, 
free  from  large  roots  and  stones,  the  Work  of  par- 
ing is  always  done  with  a  plough,  which  they  make 
on  purpose  for  the  wo^k,  and  which  executes  it  in 
the  completest  manner  that  can  be  imagined.  It 
turns  off  a  furrow,  from  12  to  \6,  and  even  18 
inches  bfoad,  and  not  more  than  an  inch  deep. 
The  use  of  this  admirable  tool  brings  down  the 
whole  expence  of  paring,  burning,  and  spreading 
^he  ashes,  to  9s.  or  lOs.  per  acre.    But  upon  those 

'  soilsj 
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8oils^  when  they  have  not  been  in  a  state  of  cultiva- 
tion^ such  a  plough  would  not  work. 

PARE  AND  BURN  OLD  MEADOWS  AND  PASTURES^ 

These  are  done  with  the  breast-plough,  as  it  is 
call6d^  which  is  pushed  on  by  strength  of  body, 
the  thighs  being  armed  with  wooden  guards.  It  is 
hard  work,  and  now  commonly  paid  for,  including 
burning  and  spreading,  from  25s.  to  50s.  per  acre. 
An  inch  is  the  common  depth ;  but  some  farmers 
prefer  two  inches,  for  the  sake  of  more  ashes.  The 
thinner  it  is  pared,  the  more  certain  the  burnings 
should  the  weather  prove  unfavourable. 

a 

PARE  AND  BURN  HEATHS  AND  DOWNS. 

Considerable  tracts  of  this  land,  on  a  weak,  thin, 
loamy  sand,  with  a  calcareous  bottom,  have,  within 
the  last  five  years,  been  thus  broken  up  upon  New- 
market-heath, which  was  done  at  the  expence  of 
36s.  to  458.  per  acre,  and  imHiense  crops  the  conse- 
quence, but  in  a  very  bad  course^  which  will  by 
and  bye  raise  enemies  there  to  this  husbandry^ 
though  most  unjustly. 


PARE   AND    BURN    MOORS,  &^. 

The  moors  and  mountains  of  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, Wales,  Devonshire,  &c.  when  broken  Up  for 
cultivation^  are  often,  and  ought  always  to  be  re- 
duced by  this,  husbandry.  It  has  long  been  com* 
mon  management  in  those  countries^  and  is,  there- 
fore. 
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fere,  done  cheaper,  from  248.  to  30s.  an  acre.  Drain* 
ing  should  precede  it. 

PARE  AND  BURN  OLD  SAINFOIN. 

If  a  farmer  has  any  old  sainfoin  layers  that  are 
Tvom  out,  and  which  .  he  means  to  break  up,  let 
him  determine  to  do  it  in  no  other  method  than 
this.  If  done  by  mere  ploughing,  the  chances  are 
much  against  success,  by  reason  of  the  red-worm, 
which  is  very  apt  to  abound  in  these  layers,  to  the 
'  destruction  of  any  white  corn  that  can  be  sown. 
I  have  known  three  successive  crops  destroyed; 
but  tQ.  pare  and  bum  for  turnips  is  the  safest  hus- 
bandry. 

General  Remarks. --^In  these  several  cases,  thtire 
are  some  points  of  management  which  should  be 
equally  attended  to  in  all.  The  heaps  should  not 
be  made  large,  twelve  or  fifteen  bushels  of  ashes 
.  .  are  large  enough  ;  twenty  may  be  admitted,  but,  if 
much  larger,  the  turfs  will  be  too  much  burned. 
This  must,  however,  depend  in  some  measure  on 
the  weather,  for  the  worse  that  is,  the  larger  the 
heaps  must  be.  It  will  also  depend  on  the  thick-* 
ness  of  paring.  Thin  flags  will  burn  in  smaller  heaps 
than  thick  ones.  When  the  ashes  are  spread,  and 
the  sooner  that  is  done  the  betterj  the  land  is  to 
be  ploughed  thinly,  which  is  the  general  practice, 
lest  the  ashes  be  too  much  buried.  If  tillage  be  not 
immediately  wanted,  the  ashes  may  remain  spread, 
and  the  crop  when  sown,  will  be  the  better  for  this 
<xpoiBtion  to  the  atmosphere.    Upon  high  moors, 

in 
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in  umleftftking  n^w  improvements^  it  may  be  of 
singular  importance  to  gain  straw.  In  that  case, 
to  sow  oats  upon  the  first  burnt  lands,  may.  be  ad- 
mitted,  but  in  general,  it  is  much  more  correct  to 
leave  the  ashes  ploughed  in  for  sowing  turnips^ 
upon  all  the  land  burnt  in  March,  Ap»  il,  or  May.' 
This  preparation  is  unexcepticmable  for  potatoes, 
so  that  if  this  root  be  wanted,  it  may  be  planted  in 
April  on  the  land  burnt  in  March. 

LIME. 

Liming  is,  in  many  districts,  connected  with 
paring  and  burning,  and  it  is  one  of  the  best  me-» 
thods  of  applying  thii  manure.  From  a  peck  to  a 
bushel,  according  to  its  plenty,  is  added  to  and 
mixed  with  every  heap  of  ashes,  and  they  are  then 
spread  together.  The  effect  generally  is  consider- 
able, but  proportioned  to  the  soil.  The  greatest 
effect  of  this  manure  is  upon  land  that  has  been 
long  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  particularly  jiipon*  alt 
peat  soil?,  moors,  mountains,  and  bogs.  But  upon 
all  on  which  it  is  known  to  have  effect,  it  is  well 
applied  in  the  ashes  of  paring  and  burning.  March 
is  a  proper  season  for  liming  in  other  cases,  and  he 
who  has  great  tracts  of  land  to  improve,  should  be 
careful  that  his  kilns  continue  working  throughout 
the  month. 

CART  DUNG. 

Tlif  only  crops  for  which  dung  from  yards  and 
compMts  should  now  be  carted^  are  potatoes  and 

cabbages. 


Abbages.  The  first  to  be  planted,  and  the  other 
to  be  drilled,  where  they  are  to  remain,  in  April. 
The  time  of  doing  it,  whether  now,  or  in  that 
itionth,  will  depend  on  the  pressure  of  other  busi* 
ness ;  but  the  young  farmer  must  remember  that 
the  work  is  to  be  done.  Long  fresh  dung  from 
the  yards,  will  do  for  either  purpose,  probably  bet- 
ter than  any  other.  We  may  suppose  that  the  land 
now  lies  in  ridges  of  that  size,  whether  of  three  or 
of  four  feet  breadth,  on  which  the  crop  is  to  be  put 
in.  The  dung  is  to  be  laid  in  the  furroxys,  from  25 
to  35  cubical  yards  per  acre.  If  very  long  and 
strawy,  40  yards,  and  the  ridges  being  reversed,  it 
lies  ready  to  receive  the  seed. 

In  this  husbandry,  if  the  ridges  be  four  feet 
wide,  much  attention  should  be  paid  to  leaving 
the  furrows  freely  open,  and  as  deep  as  possible, 
effected  by  a  double  mole-board  plough  with  ex- 
panding wings  ;  this  is  of  great  importance,  and 
especially  if  the  dung  be  long.  Many  farmers  are 
apprehensive  of  burying  dung,  but  it  is  a  gross 
error ;  at  whatever  depth  it  is  ploughed  in,  its  ten- 
dency is  to  rise  into  the  atmosphere ;  were  it  buried 
six  feet  deep,  the  same  effect  would  be  the  result ; 
its  gradual  dissolution  is  produced  by  fermentation^ 
converting  it  into  gaseous  fluids  which  rise  through 
the  superincumbent  moles  into  the  atmosphere. 

HOPS. 

This  is  the  seasoti  to  plant  hop-cuttings,  a  brdnch 
•f  agriculture  which^  if  treated  much  in  detail;  would 
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fill  such  a  volume  as  this  work  fortM.    I  shall.  III 
the  seasons  of  the  respective  operations,  remind  the 
farmer  of  the  work  that  should  be  in  his  recollec- 
tion.   No  beginner  in  husbandry  would  introduce 
so  operose  an  article  of  culture  from  any  book.    He 
"VfOuld  fix,  for  some  time,  in  a  hop  district,  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  it,  .and  procure  an  able, 
sensible  workman,  long  habituated  to  it,  to  assist 
him  in  the  undertaking.     But  as  the  article  is  here 
named,  for  th^  first  time,  a  few  Cautions  will  nJDt 
l^  improper,  upon  the  general  question  of  intro-* 
dudng.the  culture,  where,  it  is  nearly  or  wholly 
'  unknown.     Whoever  has  any  thought  of  such  aa 
introduction,  should  duly  consider  several  circum- 
stances.    He  should  of  all  others  remember,  that 
hops  demand  a  greater  acreable  capital  by.  far,  than 
any  other  branch  of  cultivation.    To  fprm  a  new 
plantation,  and  go  through  the  first  year,  will  cost 
from  80l.  to  QOl.  per  acre,  and  the  annual  ex  pence 
afterwards   will  vary,  accordiug   to  circumstances, 
from  30l.  to  40l-  per  acre.     Next  he  is  to  bciir  in 
mind,  that  a  small  insulated  hop-ground  does  not 
usually  flourish  so  well  as  a  large  one,  probably  for 
want  of  shelter.     He  is  also  to  reflect  on  the.great 
and  constant  demand  for  manure,  which  his  situa- 
tion  may  not  enable  him  to  command,  without  very 
much   impoverishing  the  rest  of  his   farm.     He 
should  reside  in  a  populous  neighbourhood,  for  the 
plentiful  supply  of  hands  at  certain  Masons  of  the 
year.  ,  He  should  consider  well,  whether  the  woods 
in  his  vicinity  are  productive  of  hop-poles,  for  if 

they 


they  are  to  be  brought  from  a  dktahce;  the  expencet 

will  be  heavy.  And  lastly,  he .  is  not  to  forget^  thut 
after  all  his  ex  pence,  attention,  and  exertions,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  uncertain  and  precarious  crops  that 
any  man  can  adopt.  These  circumstances  certainly 
'  demand  his  serious  attention,  howex'er  a  plenty  of 
hop-poles  may  tempt  hini,  in  some  spots,  to  the 
Speculation.  I  would  advise  a  young  farmer  tcp 
think  many  times  bfefore  he  determines  to  under** 
take  it. 

There  is  one  situation  in  which  it  may  be  pru« 
dent.  He  who  possesses  a  bog,  especially  a  flat 
deep  bog  in  a  sheltered  spot,  and  yet  not  too  con« 
fined,  may  very  profitably  convert  it  into  a  hop-* 
ground.  A  solid,  weighty  peat-bog,  makes  an  ex^ 
cellent  hop  soil,  when  laid  into  beds  by  transverse 
trenches..  Such  land  is  a  natural  dunghill,  and  will 
demand  such  manures  as  may,  perhaps,  be  easily 
procured.    Here  the  chances  are  favourable. 

If  such  a  spot  be  not  chosen,  the  best  prep»a« 
'  tion  of  the  land  for  hops,  is  two  successive  crops ' 
of  turnips  or  cabbages,  both  fed  on  the  land  *«  by 
«heep,  and  off  early  enough  for  ploughing  and 
planting  the  land  in  March.  They  may  be  planted 
in  rows  at  eight  feet  asunder,  and  six  feet  from  hill 
to  hill,  which  will  give  full  space  for  all  the  requi- 
site operations.  Three,  four,  or  five  fresh  cuttings 
are  planted  in  each  hill,  or  spot  which  Is  to  form  a 
hill,  . 

In  this  month  old  plantations  are  dressed,  the 
bills  opened,  the  roots  pruned,  and  mould  or  com-« 
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pott  ratnrniad.    The' thm  of  p6U«g  dqibids  on  the 
Aootiikg  of  th«  ^ants. 

PICK   STONES. 

Ill  a  drj  senon,  an  opportunity  shoidd  be  taken 
this  month,  to  atone  pick  the  graaa  and  clover  fieldA 
inkended  for  mowing;  Ip  this  work^  no  atone* 
ane  to  be  taken  bat  such  as  would  inipede  tha 
scythe.  The  pickers,  wba.generatly  like  this  work^ 
will  over-pick,  if  they  are  not  attended  to,  and  thejr 
will  propose  to  |nck  other  fields  whidi  are  not  to  be 
mown  ;  but  on  no  account  is  this  to  be  permitted^ 
if  the  stones  be  not  much  wanted.  U  has  been  often 
lemarked,  and  is.  a  known  fact«  that  too  much  tftoBd 
picking  has  done  a  very  sensible  mischief,  in  many 
cases  where  {Mcked  .by  authority  of  parliament  foc^ 
luni|Mke  roads.  But  Mr.  Macro,  of  Suffolk,  isoer^ 
fained  it  eipenmentally.  >  '^  Havii^  often  thought 
that  picking  the  stones  oiF my  turnip  lands  did  more 
hurt  than  good,  I  trie<i  an  experiment  last  apritig, 
by  gathem^  up  aH  the  stones  of  one  square  rad» 
after  tbe  turnips  were  folded  oflT,  and  hying  them ' 
eqilaUy  over  another  square  rod  by  the  side  of  it^ 
then  sowed  them  with  barley,  and  marked  them 
out,  and,  at  harvest  time,  collected  them  sepa*** 
raiely,  ^s^  likewise  another  square  rod  by  the  side 
of  them,  ^hidi  had  only  tfie  natural  quantity  of 
atones. 
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Y  Froih  this  single  expearimeat  the  teMtt  k  n 
l^vour  of  the  largest  quantity  of  fttonfs ;  and  I  ve- 
rily believe  it  is  quite  wroi^^  after  tba  aheep  have 
trod  out  a  great  quantity  of  stones,  in  feeding  ofF 
turnips,  to  have  them  rak^d  up  clean,  which  I  have 
known  some  farmers  do,  nor  can  the  rake  be  used 
without  taking  some  of  the  tathe,  or  dung^  with 
them." 

FEED   NEW   LAYS. 

Lands  laid  down  last  August,  or  the  preceding 
spring,  with  com«  should  not  have  had  a  hoof  in 
them  through  all  the  last  autumn  and  winter* 
They  will  now  present  to  the  eye  a  beautiful  fleece 
of  young  graiss,  of  much  value  for  sheep,  and  they 
are  to  be  well  stocked  and  kept  down  at  present, 
and  through  all  the  following  summer,  by  this 
stock  only.  Nothing  is  more  pernicious  than  mow- 
ing a  new  lay,  as  directed  by  certain  authors.  l!liey 
may  have  succeeded  in  spite  of  such  bad  manage* 
ment,  but  never  by  it. 
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SEED  OATS. 

V 

Mr.  Walker^  near  Belvoir  Castle,  Lincoloshire, 
80WS  eight  bushels  of  oats  per  acre,  and  finds  the 
crop  much  better,  and  the  sample  more  equal  thair 
with  less  seed :  the  oat^  are  less  tailyt  no  tillers  to 
give  different  degrees  of  ripeness^  and  the  crop, 
j^eady  to  cut  four  or  five  days  sooner  than  witl^ 
thinner  sowing.  Mr.  Ducket  is  of  the  same  opi- 
liion^  and  holds  no  idea  cheaper  than  that  of  re* 
commending  the  drill  husbandry  as  saving  seed :  he 
drills  five  bushels  of  oats  per  acre. 
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THE  barley  crops  not  sown  in  March,  should 
l>e  in  the  ground  hy  the  midale  of  this  month.  The 

land  I  suppose  to  lie  as  thrown  up  in  the  autumO 
before,;  so  that  whenever  sovvn,  it  is  (on  the  old 
ploughing  system)  on  the  spring  earth.    This  sup^* 
position  is  necessary ;  because,  if  there  had  beeo 
previous  ploqgbings  in  March^  or  in  the  end  of 
February^  the  seed  should  have  beeni  sown  then ; 
exo^pting^  however,  turnip-land,  that  broke  up  at 
first  ..too  rough  to  be  sown,  which  will  sometimes 
happep^    The  farmers,  in  some  parts  of  the  kingr 
dom,  will  put  off  their  sowing  till  the  last  week  ii^ 
this  month,  and  the  first  or  second  of  May,  for  the 
sake  of  gaining  time  for  giving  three  spring  earths ; 
but  they  lose  mgre  by  £ur  froqd  late  sowings  than 
they  gain  by  making  their  land  fine.    If  clover  is  a 
principal  objeet,  and  they  had  not  the  land  fine 
engugh  before,  delays  must  be  made ;  but  if  so^ 
that  can  scarcely  be  owing  to  any  thing  but  had 
husbandry ;  for  such  events*  should  be  had  in  view, 
and  the  tillage  given  before  winter,  on  lands  i|pt 
cropped  with  plants  that  stand  till  the  spring.    The 
utmost  exertions  of  'good   husbandry    should  be 
made  to  reconcile  jarring  circumstances^  when  they 
Li^nnot  be  totally  prevented. 
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But  in  the  modei^i  system  of  avoiding  spring 
ploughings,  with  a  care  proportioned  to  the  heavi- . 
ness  of  the  soiI»  the  main  reliance  is  on  frosts  for 
pulverization,  and  th^  object  is  to  keep  the  surface 
so  gained,  for  the  seed  to  be  deposited  in  it.  If 
)tbe  \regtber  was  unfavourable  for  sowing  in  March, 
or,  being  fiivourable,  the  breadth  was  too  great  to 
allow  the  operation  to  be  finished,  and  If  weeds 
)ippeared  in  die  lands  laid  up  for  barley,  it  isto  be 
topposed  that  they  were  of  course  destroyed  by  thfe 
isenf&ers ;  and  this  month  the  sowing'  must  be 
finished,  whether  broad-cast  or  by  drilling.  In  th^ 
Istter  case,  the  directions  relative  to  the  righi: 
breadth  of  the  stitches  should  have  been  very  atten* 
tively  executed.  •  The  young  farmer'  must  havfe 
it  carefully  in  memory,  that  as  the  summer  ap- 
proaches, with  hot  suns  at  intervals,  any  degree 
of  poaching^  or  daiibing,  or  trampling,  biocome^ 
more  and  more  fatal,  for  the  sun  bmds  whatever 
earth  was  touched  in  too  wet  a  state.  This  cau- 
tion has  little  to  do  with  the  occupiers  of  sand^ 
much  of  which  wants  adhesion  to  be  given  it  by 
irt;  i)ut  here,  again,  if  such  land  has  been  amply 
clayed,  it  will  sometimes  be  ipt  to  «f,  to  bind  with 
heavy  rains,  so  that  the  temper  of  it  should  alWays 
be  examined  before  the  teams  at  this  season  af* 
Emitted  to  go  on  it. 

PBASE, 

.  t^ould  always  be  put  in  before  this  season^  oikl 
therefore  directions  are  omitted  here ;  but  if^  iram 

some 
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tome  peculiar  c\raam$timoQBf  Che'  farmer  vmhtB 
now  to  eow  a  fletd,  I  inoeA  only  remack,  thai  th«y 
may  stiU  be  sown^  with  the  vpectation  tii  n  fuM 
crop  ;  imi  tt  Kiay  proye  too  lite  to  have  good  tar^ 
nips  after  diem. 

.       WHITE   OATS.  .  » 

It  tt  the  custom  in  Hieftfordslitre  to  sow'  barley 
befoie  whHeoats.  Wherever  rach  maxims  pre^ 
Vail,  this  ifi*!il  be  t^e  principal  month  for  sowtog 
«iats.  AU  the  precautions  that  have  been  given 
with  respect  to  barley,  are  equally  applicable  to  this 
crop. 

BUCK-WHBAT. 

The  lamts  clesigilied  for  buck-wheat  in  May  or 
in  June,  should  be  well  filled  this  month,  ploughed 
and  harrowed  well  at  least  once.  It  is  not  neces* 
sary  for  that  grain,  but  for  the  grasses  which  should 
be  sown  with  it,  and  for  the  important  object  of 
making  all  the  seed-weeds  grow,  in  order  to  kijil 
them  by  the  following  tillage.  This  April  prepa- 
ration marks  the  land  for  buck-wheat.  I  shall 
therefore  take  this  opportunity  to  advise  the  far- 
mers in  general  to  try  this  crop.  Nineteen  parishes 
out  of  twenty,  through  the  kingdom,  know  it 
only  by  name.  It  has  numerous  excellencies,  {]^r- 
haps  as  many  to  good  farmers^  as  any  other  grain 
or  puke  in  use.  It  is  of  an  enriching  nature,  hav- 
ing the  quality  of  preparing  for  wheat,  or  any  othet^ 
erop.    One  bushel  sows  an  acre  of  land  wellj  which 
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1ft  but  ft  fourth  of  the  ^qience  of  seed-bsrieyv  II 
should  not  be  sown  tiH  the  end  of  May.  This 
is  importafity  for  it  gives  time  in  the  spring  to  kill 
all  the  seed«weeds  in  the  ground,  and  brings  no 
disagreeable  necessity  from  bad  weather  in  March 
or  April,  to  sow  barley,  &c.  so  late  as  to  hazard 
the  crop*  It  is  as^  valuable  as  barley.  Where  it  is 
known,  it  sells  at  the  same  price,  and,  for  fatting 
hogs  and  poultry,  it  equals  it.  It  is,  Inrther,  the 
best  of  all  crops  for  sowing  grass-seeds  wjtb|  giving 
jthem  the  same  shelter  as  barley  or  oats,  without 
robbing, 

BEANS  FOR  EATING  GREEN. 

If  Windsor  beans  are  cultivated  with  this  inten- 
tion, It  portion  of  land  should  now  be  planted  with 
them. 

LETTUCES    FOR   HOGS. 

If  the  stock  of  swine  be  large,  it  is  proper  to 
drill  half  an  acre  or  an  acre  of  lettuce  this  month. 
Ti)e  land  should  have  been  well  manured  aixd 
ploughed  before  the  Christmas  frosts,  into  stitches 
of  the  size  that  suits  the  drill- machine. ,  It  should 
also  have  been  scuffled  in  Febniary,  and  again  in 
March,  and  well  harrowed  ;  and  this  repeated  be-» 
fore  drilling.  The  rows  should  be  equi-distant,  on^ 
foot  asunder. 

Tlie  crop  which  was  drilled  in  March  (a  sue-* 
cession  being  essentially  necessary)  shofild  now  b^ 

thinned  in  the  rows^  by  hand>  to  about  nine  or  texk 

» 

inches 
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inches  asuoden  I(  tbk  necessary  attentici>  be  ne« 
gkcted,  the  plants  draw  themselves  up  weak  an4 
pbor,  and  will  not  recover  it.  Womep  do  tl|i$ 
busine^  as  well  as  inen«  When  about  six  indiet 
high,  they  should  be  horse-hoed  with  a  scarifier  or 
scuffler,  with  the  hoe  about  four  inches,  or'at  most 
£ve,  \vide. 

SPRING  TARES. 

If  the  young  farmer  depends  in  any  degree  upoll 
m  succession  of  tares,  he  ought  to  have  two  sow^ 
ings,  one  at  the.  beginning  and  the  other  towards 
the  end  of  Aprih  To  have  these  crops  to  follow 
one  another  in  consumption,  is  a  very  material  ob* 
ject.  Two  bushels  and  a  half  of  seed  per  acre  are  a 
proper  quantity. 

SPRING   WHEAT.  " 

T  cannot  in  general  recommend  the  culture  of 
this  grain<  for  barley  or  oats  commoDly  pay  better ; 
but  as  certain  circumstances  may  render  it  very 
profitable,  it  is  proper  for  every  farmer  to  have  the 
object  in  his  mind*  Mr.  Marshall  has  a  useful  roi^ 
nute  on  it. 

•*  Spring  wheat  (iriticum  itstivumj  is  here  cuU 
tivated,  and  with  singular  success ;  owing  princi- 
pally to  the  time  #f  sowing : .  the  wane  of  April  I 
This  praves  that  it  is  a  species  widely  distinct  in 
its  nature  from  the  winter  wheats.  In  the  prac* 
tice  of  a  superior  manager  (Mr.  Paget,  of  Ibstock)', 
it  was  discoYered,  that  by  sowing.early,  as  the  be«^ 
•»  ginning 


gtfinicig  ef  M«reh,  the  gvtin  waA  liable  to' be 
(riirifclM,  md  the  straw  to  be  blighted ;  while  thet 
eewn^  letei  ee  the  middle  or  tatter  end  of  April,  or 
«Mfi  the  begititiii>g  of  Maj,  produced  ctean  jphntip 
e^rn ;  eflfects  directly  opposite  to  those  of  winter 

STEEPING   SP£IN6   CORN   SEED. 

In  case  of  aa  lutfortunate  season,  by  reason  of 
•  dfPHght  to  an  MDCommon  decreet  it  shmild'.b^ 
jMo)lf0Md,  tjbtt  atei^ng  hurley  aod  ^mts,  lie.  hm 
Impo  tried  virith  weoefs.  U  is  a  pmetice  rarely  nftt 
4Mmry»  aa4  «neii4ioned  here  only  as  9  hint«  whioh 
j^  farmer  laasy  9|^ly  now  aad  tbei»  to  advaui^g^. 

MADDER. 

This  is  the  principal  season  for  pknting  madder. 
I  suppose  the  deep  tillage  te  have  been  performed 
jn  Oclot^ry  Qnd  the  land  to  have  been  thorou^ly 
vva^r-furrQwed-  Early  in  ibis  motith  it  should  be 
|>loiigbed  agaiin,  and  harrowed  fioec  aad.  towards 
4he  latter  end  of  it  another  earth  abould  be  giveii^ 
afiid  the  land  harrowed  agam*  It  is  then  in  erder 
for  being  planted* 

Qreat  attention  mtist,  liowfyer,  be  paid  to  thia 
tillage  being  al}  given,  in  dry  M^ather.  If  the  soil 
h  oiQisty  or  apt  to  hind,  scarifying  aiid  scuifiipg  wiH 
}f^  superior  to  ploughing. 

.  The  sets  are  to  be  slipped  fvottt  an  oM  pianta» 
tsQii.  When  they  iire  ahout  two  inches  above  the 
greuod  i«  tbe  proper  size^  and  they  aliotdd  be 

slipped 
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4ipp€d  eff  aft '  moch  below  the  rarfSice  as  poeaM^ 
|)ecauae  they  will  then  have  the  better  chance  of 
growing;  and  ad  fast  as  they  are  taken  op,  they  art 
to  be  thrown  into  tubs  of  water.  Other  hands  ere 
to  be  employed  in  planting;  m  which  work  thd 
cultivator  of  this  crop  must  be  ruled  by  the  vM^ 
thod  of  disposing  the  beds.  That  whidi  was  prac- 
tised when  (more  than  30  years  ago)  the  Soeiety 
offiyed  premiums,  is  equally-distant  rows,  two  feet 
tsunder,  the  kmd  *  flat.  U,  for  laying  the  land  dry 
in  winter,  ridge- work  isprefcrred,  onlyoofe  nw, 
of  three  feet,  can  be  set  on  each.  On  four-ferit 
ridges,  two  rows  at  nine  inches,  or  one  foot,  ttia^ 
b^  planted.  The  planting  should  be  performed 
witli  care.  Women  or  children  should  drop  the 
sets,  md  men  foUow  to  plant  them.  In  this  montk 
there  can  be  no  danger  of  their  oot  growing,  espe* 
^ially  tf  the  land  is  in  as  good  tilth  as  it  ought* 
Watering  will  scait^ly  ever  be  necessary. 

Let  the  young  farmer,  however,  remember,  that 
the  culture  <^  these  plants,  applicable  only  to  tke 
«se  of  mana&titures,  and  whieh  are  also  largely  im* 
forted  from  abroad,  is  rarely  advieaUe.  I  was  • 
madder  planter  once,  and  lost  by  evary  acre  I 
flanted.  A  man  may  plant  in  the  moment  of  •• 
high  price,  and  take  up  his  crop,  three  years  after, 
«t  a  low  one.  All  such  speculatiom  are  too  ha- 
BardbM ;  nor  waer  there  ever  a  fair  open  competitiM 
emoBg  the  purchasers^ 

Those  who  have  ctdtivated  maMtr  with  the 
Mooesa  boasted  by  the  writers  of  busbas^fa'yi  shook! 
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not  hold  these  observations  in  contempt.   'Thti'^ 
Appears  to  me  almost  as  much  use  in  mentioning 
b-ials  that  were  unsuccessful,  as  in  those  that  ai« 
the  most  profitable ;  for  it  is  certainly  of  as  much 
consequence  to  tell  one  man  that  his  soil  wUl  no< 
do  for  madder^  as  to  assure  another  that  his  will 
4^.    Instead  of  an  acre  or  two,  I  might  possibfy 
))ave  launched  (like  many  others)  into  JO  or  15 
.i^res,  in  whicK  case  tlie  loss  would  have  been  tio 
ttifle.      And  it  surely  is  highly  incumbent  on  ^verjr 
on^  4o 'make  known  to  the  world  such  of  his  ex* 
.perience  as  will  probably  be  of  any  use  to  it.    Bad 
«uqp^B»  however,  of  several  persons  in  a  culture,  i% 
too  apt  to  prejudice  others  in  general  against  it; 
However  irrational »  still  it  fs  so,  and  it  ought  to  be 
a  cai^tion  not  to  recommend  any  thing  in  g«neral^ 
under  tlie  extravagant  notion,  that  because  an^artit 
.cleof  cpltureis  profitaUe  oii  one  soil,  it  qnist  be 
the  same  on.  very  diffi^rent  ones.    But  the  grand 
obstacle  to  tlie  culture  of  madder  is  the  d^fikriilty 
•of  sale:  for  while. a  man  has  not  a  fair  marl^et' 
.&c  his  unmanufactured  madder,,  none  can>oW|itJ|p 
ony  prudence  engage  in  it»  unless  pn  so  large  .4 
scale  as  to  admit  the  whole  apparatus  of-  reducing 
«t  to  such  a  state,  aS;to  be  absolutely -a  marketable 
.commodity.    In  answer  to  this,   it  may  be  $aid^ 
that  madder  really  dry  is  a  marketable  commodiitp 
But  this  matters,  not,  if  the  purcha«ier  has  it  in  |)is 
power  to  be  a  knave  :  he  has  a  pretence,  a  scr^9 
•atVrajf^jQit  hi|l>dy.l,bat  will  doak  the  greatest  knat)?ry, 
:aud:t9  a  4csgrife  knpwrvin  no  other  bpach  of  agii:ir 
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tiitture.  Aitiong  the  gentlemen  of  trade  who  have 
a  mutual  understanding  and  confidence,  such  ol>-** 
jections  appear  trivial ;  but  to  the  cultivator^  at  a 
distance  from  the  market,  it  is  a  different  affiiirJ 
He  writes  to  a  madder -merchant  to  know  the  pHee. 
The  answer  \%jfour  pounds  an  hundred  weights  Up 
he  sends  his  madder,  and  instead  of  4l.  received 
htii  3l.  not  from  a  variation  m  price j  but  in  weight* 
ft  may  be  said,  that  the  correspondent  in  rx>ndon 
may  be  in  the  right*  Very  true;  but  wiH  thtf 
countryman  believe  it }  •  He  thinks  himself  rights 
and  has  no  otlier  proof  that  he  is  not  so,  but  the 
interested  assertion  of  the  man  who  buys  it. .  f  s  it 
not  evident,  that  in  such  a  case  the  cultivator  wiU 
be  disgusted,  and  throw  aside  a  business  in  which 
he  knows  neither  the  mar^^et  weight  nor  the  mar-» 
ket  price*  ^  If  encouragement  is  designed  to  thia 
culture  from  finy  quarter,  it  shoukl  not  be  exclusivo 
of  this  circumstance :  manufactories  should  be 
erected  and  established,  in  which  the  madder  couI4 
be  prepared  for  any  one  at  so  much  an  hundred 
weight,  and  that  by  persons  not  the  least  concerned 
in  purchasing.  Then  the  cultivator  would  have  a 
commodity  iu  his  hands  which  he  could  sell  in  aa 
simple  and ,  &ir  a  way  as  any  other.  If  nothing 
erf*  this  sort  can  be  effected,  all  encouragement 
should  be  for  such  a  number  of  acres  (and  na 
less)  as. will  answer  the  expence  of  a  private  maou-' 
jbcture^  which  would  prevent  persons  b6ing  un*' 
gtiardecfly  drawn  in,  by  premiums:  apparently  con** 
-sjderable^  to  cuhii^ate  a  root  whicb^  wbeo  lotscd,  i* 


m  its  fale  absohitdy  at  the  mercy  of  the  p«r4» 


I  am  kiformedy.th8t  at  present  (1803)  the  largert 
qusfitity  of  madder  used  in  our  maoufactures,  ia 
used  without  being  powdered,  as  forffierly^  and  that 
it  18  saleable  with  common  drying,  without  stovei* 
woriL ;  but  that  common  degree  is  'open  to  muc(i 
uncertainty,  so  that  the  preceding  remarks  am  no^ 
done  away.  The  price  of  41.  per  cwt.  marks  « 
.consi(lerable  desiccation*   ' 

LiauORICB. 

The  liqoorioe  cnltnre  is  genemtty  carried  on 

more  completely  than  that  of  madder,  whidt  is 

owing  to  the  nature  of  the  root.    Madder  npttaAi 

its  roDM  horizontally  more  than  perpendtoolarly ; 

/fp  that  good  tillage,  and  plenty  of  food  on  the 

sides  of  the  bed,  make  amends  for  depth ;  but  this 

is  very  different  vnih  liquorice,  whose  root  is  a. 

single  tap  one;  so  that  the  whole  crop  depends 

iipon  the  depth  of  eultivatton.    Hence  we  lind^ 

that  the  planters  dig  the  land  four  feet  deep«    This 

appeal^  Tastly  expensive,  hot  it  ik  greatly  lowered 

by  always  planting  on  the  same  land,  so  that  one 

diggitig  does  for  taUng  up  one  crop  and  planting 

another,  a  saving  thst  renders  this  oultare  prefer** . 

able  to  ploughing.    The  perpendicnlar  growth  of 

the  ciop  alto  nsakes  it  nacessary  to '  plant  the  acts 

jttneh  nearer  tiian  madder  ooea*     For  instaace : 

doable  0r  treble  raw%  at  nine  inches,  mMi  tpo  ftel 

spaces  for  b^M^. 

^aasns. 


Or  the  Fuller*»  Thistle^  They  are  sown  m  Aprils 
ttro  peck$  an  Mre»  The  young  hrmtVj  i^oald  be 
#ish  to  make  trial  of  this  branch  i^  the  art,  nay 
consult  Mr.  Billingaley's  acooant  of  it  in  the  fib^ 
xHersetdhire  Report. 

LUCERN* 

Th»  18  the  right  season  for  sowing  kitem,  whksll 
must  now  be  considered  under  the  several  bea4i^ 
a.  Of  the  utility  of  the  crop,  whidv  Gibould  induce 
a  young  &rnier  to  etiter/freely  on  the  culture,  a^ 
S'he  soil  to  be  chosen.  3.  The  preparation.  4.  The 
mode  of  sowings  ft*  The  <)uantity  oif  seed.  6.  With 
in  without  corn* 

1 .  It^  is  an  objeot  of  such  consequence .  to  tboM 

irho  have  a  proper  soil  for  it,  that  it  does  not  mi^ 

mil  of  doubt  or  question:  biit,  if  a  begidner  ifi 

husbandry  has  apprehensions,  let  hiip  motint  his 

iiorae^  and  travel  near  the  coast  t)f  the  Thames  and 

Ml,'   from  Dartford  lo  the  limits  of  Hampshire^ 

and  he  will  hear  of  luoern  all  the  way,  ao4  see 

Auph  of  it.    The  principal,  md  probably  the  best 

vae,  to  which  .it  can  be  applied,  is  that  of  soiling 

all  the  horses  00  the  farm ;   next,  to^  soiling  cowa^ 

^unf  cattle^  and  fatting  beasts,  soiling  hogs,  and, 

laady,  making  hay.   These  are  objects  of  soch  coa* 

.aequescB^  4hat  they  ought  to  be  provided  for ;  the 

)$st,  iMwever,  in  proportion  to  the  &ieado<v^groujad# 

fit  a  £umh  and  tp  the  sainfoin  wbkh^o)^  be  on  iv 

Where 
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Where  these  aboatid,  lucern  for  hay  is  the  les^ 
jieoeteaiy.  The  importance  of  a  general  system  of 
floiling  can  never  be  impressed  too  frequently. 
Tbe  repetition  and  influence  of  the  beneBt  pervadea 
every  crop  on  tbe  £euin.  Inasmuch  as  dung  is  im^ 
portanty  this  practice  is  so.  Dung,  without  it,  is 
made  during  half  tbe  year ;  with  it,  through  the 
whole,  and  he  only  who  knows  the  immense  con« 
aequence  of  raising  dung,  can  duly  appredate  the 
necessity  of  soiling. 

2.  The  soils  that  suit,  lucem,  are  all  those  that 
are  at  once  dry  and  rich.  If  they  possess  these 
two  cri^ria,  there  is  no  fear  but  they  will  produce 
large  crops  of  tueern.  A  friable  deep  sandy  loam 
on  a  chalk  or  white  dry  marley  bottom,  is  excellent 
for  it.  Deep  putrid  sands,  warp  on  a  dry  basis^ 
good  sandy  loam  on  chalk,  dry  marl  or  gravel,  ail 
do  D^ell ;  and;  in  a  word,  all  soils  that  are  good 
enough  for  wheat,  and  dry  enough  for  turnips  to 
be  fed  on  the  land^'  do  well  for  lucern.  If  defideut 
in  fertility,  this  circumstance  may  be  compensated 
by  manuring,  but  I  never  yet  met  with  any  land 
too  rich  for  the  plant. 

3.  The  best  preparation  for  this,  as  for  all  other 
grasses,  is  two  successive  crops .  of  turnip  or  cab« 
bage,  both  fed  on  the  land,  and  the  last  before  the 
sharp"  frosts  are  over.  This  management  frees 
fh>m  all  weeds  better  than  any  other,  a'od  at  the 
aame  time  greatly  enriches.  Upon  land  previoosiy 
ckan^  OD^  of  these- crops  may  do  well  enougb-4 

^.  •  •  but 
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but  let  not  a  farmer  ever  venture  lucem  upon>  latail 
that'  by  some  method^  whatever  it  may  be,  is  not 
rendered  quite  dean. 

4.'  In  regard  ta  the  mode  of  sowing,  the  great- 
est success  by  far  that  has   been    known,    is  by 
the  broad-cast  method,   which  is  nearly  universal 
among  the  best  lucern  farmers,  even  among  mea 
who  admire  and   practise   the  drill    husbandry  in 
many  other  articles.     But  as  they  mostly  (not  all) 
depend  on   severe   harrowing,   for    keeping  .their 
crops  clean,  which  is  a -troublesome  and  expensive 
operation,  I  shall  venture  to  recommend  drilUngi 
but  very  dififerent  drilling  from  that  which  has  been 
almost  universally  practised,  viz.  at  distanoes  of  18 
inches  or  two  feet.     Objections  to  these  wide  in« 
tervals  are  numerous.      If  kept  clean  hoed,   the 
lucern  licks  up  so  much  dirt,  being  beaten  to  the 
earth  by  rain,  &c«  that  it  is  unwholesome,  and  the 
plants  spread  so  into  these  spaces,  that  it  must  be 
reaped,  which  is  a  great  and  useless  expence^      For 
these  reasons,  as  well  as  for  superiority  of  crop,  I 
recommend  drilling  at  nine  inches,  which,  in  point 
of  produce,  mowing,  and  freedom  from  dirt,  is  the 
same  as  broad-cast;  and  another  advantage  is,  that 
it  admits  a  scarifying  once  a  year,  which  is  much 
moi^e  powerful  and  effective  than  any  harnc^ing. 
These  facts  are  sufficient  to  weigh  so  much  with 
any  reasonable  man,  as  to  induce  him  to  adopt  this 
mode  of  drilling,    as  nearer  to  broad*  cast  by  far 
than  it  is  to  drills  at  18  or. 24  inches,  wfaicli  open 
to  a  quite  different  system,  and  a  set  of  very  differ'^ 

p  ent 
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tot  evib«  Nine  ineh  rows'  migh^.,  practically,  hxxt 
not  literally^  be  con^dered  as  broad^cast,  hvA  wiih 
the  power  of  scarifying. 

5«  In  regard  to  seed  for  didc  inch  drillings   l^b. 
is  (to  be  recommended. 

6.  The  material  pointy  of  with  or  without  com» 
/emains  to  be  spoben  of;  and  here^wo  cx>nsidera* 
kions  present  themselves.     One  is,  the  extreme  lia« 
bility  of.  Idcern  to  be  eaten  'by  the  fly,  which  does 
great  mischielf  to  many  crops  when  very  young, 
and  against  which  the  growing  com  is  some  pro- 
tection.    The  value  of  the  barley  or  oats  is  another 
object^  and  not  to  be  forgotten.    It  is  also  gained 
in  the  first  yearns  growth  of  the  lucern,  which  is 
very  poorly  productive^'  even  if  no  corn  be  sown, 
8o  that  I  must  own  my sdf  clearly  an  advocate  for 
drilling  it  among  corn,  either  between  the  rows  of 
nine  inch  barley,  or  across  drilled  barley  at  a  foot ; 
perhaps  the  latter  the  best  method,  as  there  is  less 
prckbability  of  the  crop  being  laid,  to  the  damage  of 
the  lucern.      The  quantity  of  seed-'Corn   should 
also  be  small,  proportioned  to  the  tiohness  of  the 
land;  from  one  bushel  to  a  busliel  and  a  half,  ac- 
cording to  the  fertility  of  the  soil ;  another  security 
agaiost  the  mischief  af  lodging.    If  these  precau* 
tions  are  taken,  it  would  be  presumptuous  tq  say 
that  success  must  follow,    that  being.  alway3,  and 
in  all  things,  in  other  hands  tlian  ours ;  seed  may 
prove  bad,  the  Hy  may  eat^  and  drought  prevent 
vegetation,   but,  barring  «uch  drcumatances,  the 
young  farmer  may  rest  satisfied  that  he  has  done 

what 


nhttt  «tn  he  (done;  Mid  .if  >he  tiaes  fMoiieed>  llie-ad* 

Vantage  will  be  unquestionable. 

Tbeve  are  pttrts  of  thrs  kingtf&m)  hi  wliidi  Am 
farmers  could  not  pay  their  rents  without  ilht  vA 
of  this  grass.     On  dry  limeAones  and  chalky  soils^ 

0 

or  on  any  land  perfectly  dry  and  sound,  it  will 
U^ive  te^  extraordinary  fm)fit.  It  may  be  kalfely 
eown  m  Apriff.  The  iafnd  ahouild  be  cleati>  «nti  fiM 
^(t)  weeds  atvd  the  seeds  df  weeds ;  ah^  Ihts  ib 
the  principal  circmnstance  to  ^  aittettded  %o.  ft 
aboohl  ibe  sown  with  barley  or  outs,  the  laDd  m  'fixit 
ti4th,  mA  the  seed  covered  by  harrowing  when  thfe 
land  is  dry.  It  may  also  4)e  dnlled  as  in  Mareil. 
Vpon  the  soik  proper  for  this  grass,  no  man  on 
BOW  too  much  of  it ;  for  no  other  use  of  the  land 
,  will  pay  nearly  so  well.  It  will>  on  poor  wAb,  hct 
worth  more  tlwin  from  2s. ^.  to  M.  per  aci^,  yiCW 
a  ton  at>d  a  half^  and  even  two  tons  and  a  half  df 
liay,  or  a  ton  at  the  least,  at  one  mowing  per  acre^ 
and  aSbrd  a  conaidentMe  after-gitoa  besides.  Now, 
the  Qse  of  hay  is  so  universal,  that  such  prodiielt  can 
never  want  a  rioarket ;  nor  such  land,  thus  ini|iOrinred,' 
fail  of  becoming  a  source  of  profit  to  whoever  pur- 
S|ids  such  a  beneficial  conduct.  The  {>roduct5  and 
!|Hrofit#f  such  land  in  tillage,  or  in  a  sheep-walk, 
fart  quite  taoonsiderable,  compared  to  what  sain- 
ibin  yidds.  The  proper  quantity  of  seed  i$  four 
hMhaU  per  ncre.    Jt  Aouriahes  so  wail  ^  hroad-^tatft, 

jpft  th*t 
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that  there  kno  nkces${ty  to  attempt  it  in  the'driH 
method. 

I  have  seen  it  cultivated^  however,  with  great 
success,  drilled  at*  nine  inches  across  drilled  barley, 
on  the  £irms  of  Mr.  Coke  and  Mr.  Overmlin,  in 
Norfolk. 

BURNET. 

This  is  a  proper  season  for  sowing  burnet ;  and 
4he  bei^  method  of  cultivating  it  is,  to  sow  about  a 
.bushel  per  acre,  with  either  barley;  or  oats,  and  to 
cover  it  at  two  harrowings.  It  flourishes  extreniely 
well  on  most  soils  ;  hot  it  yields  a  produce  propor- 
•ttoned  to  the  goodness  of.  the  land,  though  it  will 
do  on  those  which  are  very  indifferent.  The  great 
use  of  it  is  for  spring  feed  for  sheep.  If  left  of  a 
.proper  height  in  the  autumn,  it  will  improve 
.-through  the  winter,  notwithstanding  frost,  and  be 
.r^dy  early  in  the  spring.  This  is  a  great  excel- 
'lency,  in  Vhich  it  is  rivalled  by  no  other  grass. 
Burnet  does  well  mixed  with  ray -grass  or  cocker 
fc^t:  about  three  peck«  of  burnet,  and  one  bushel 
pi  rayrgrass,  or  cocksfoot,  to  the  acre. 

SOW   CHICORY. 

This  plant'  (most  valuable  for  many  purposes) 

may  be   sown  whh    any  sort   of  spring   corn  all 

•through  this  month.     It   may  be  put  in  leither 

bro^d-cast,    sowing    I2fb.    of  seed    per    acre,    or 

.  drilled  at  a  foot  distance,  with  gib.  or   icdb.  #fer 

•  broad*past^  or  drilled  corn. 
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LAYING   DOWN    FOR   GRASS.  ^ 
.  Laying  arable  land  down  to  permanent  grass,  is- 
a  work  very  rarely  thought  of  by  tenants,     I  have' 
known  it  sometimes  done  on  a  piece  near  a  tarm»* 
yard,  for  convenience,  hot  not  often.    As  this  work 
is  designed  equally  for  the  use  of  bpth  landlords* 
and  tenants,  it  is  necessary  to  mention  all  the  prac** 
tices  commonly  pursued  by  either.     I  treat  of  the. 
preparation  for  jt  under  this  month,  because  the- 
spring  is,  with  many,  the  favourite  season  for  that 
operation  ;  bat,  as  I  greatly  pr^er  an  August  sow-* 
ing  of  grass*seeds  for  this  purpose,  I  shall  be  brief* 
at  present,  reserying  my  principal  observations,  for 
that  month.     When   sown  with  spring  com,   it 
should  be  with  buck-wheat,  barley,  or  oats.    Seeds 
take  better  with  buck-wheat  than  with  any  other 
crop,  but  April  is  not  the  best  time  for  this  plant. 
Should  it  prove  hlind^  as  the  farmers  call  it,  that  is, 
blighted  and  abortive,  from  frosts,  the  crop  miay  be 
mown  for  hay  or  for  soiling.     Seeds  succeed^  how- 
ever, very  well  with  barley  w  oats;  and  the  chief 
caution  is,  to  prepare  the  land  in  such  a  manner  as- 
to  render  it  perfectly  clean.     Two  successive  crops, 
of  turoips  are  the  most  effective  way  of  securing 
this  degree  of  cleanness*     In  the  Calendar  for  Au- 
gust, this  point  will  be  further  considered,  and  the 
proper  seeds  to  be  sown  specified. 


SH^lEP. 

.  This  Is  the  month  that  tries  the  farmer  more 
than  ^ny  other  in  the  year.    In  the  whole , range  oL 

p  3  .  husban- 
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liusbandr]^,  iham  is  no  fioint  thai  pm^aieft  the  far« 
meps  more,  thaQpvovidmg'forihei^  flocks  thro«igh 
Mavchv  Apffft,  and  the  first  Week  of  May.  It  ppavei»* 
the  good  huebandman  a«  much  a8  any  other  artid)9' 
ia  the*  most  extended*  faring  The  oommon  mo^' 
nagement  }&  to  depend  on  turnips  and  hay ;  mki,' 
when  the  fertnev  are  dbne,  to  turn  tbem*  i^to  d 
piece  of  pye*  sown^  on  purpose>  ov  into  the  crops  of 
fiiheat^  to  feed'  them  off:  These  resources  BOt 
being  piofKvtioned  td-  the  want,  tlney  let  them  roir 
over  the*  clover  and>  pastures  of  the  farm* ;  by  which 
ivrean^  iha  crops  of  h^y,  and!  pastures  for  leisge^  caff* 
ttoj  aw  greatly  damaged^.  9^d  as  such  a  system*  of 
xnanageinent  undoubtedly  is^  yet  it  is  too*  often  to* 
be  met  with,  and  the  bad^  consequences  are  felt  sa 
Stmngly,  that  the  number  of  sheep>  on  such  feims- 
is^ governed  by  the  food  in  April.  Ffew  farms^  are 
stocked^  properly  with  sheep  throughout  tdie  whdie 
year,  for  want  of  more  food  at  thi^  season.  But 
there  are  some  farmers,  who  have  fielt  these  jncon^ 
venienoes  so-  strongly,  that  they  have  taken  steps 
to^remedy  themw  They  keep  thein  turnips  as  Ibng 
ae.  possible,  so  as  to  make  their  shoots  an  object  of 
sheep^-food  ;  and  every  year  they  sow  a  piece  of 
clover  andi  ray-grass  on  land  in-  pretty  good,  heart, 
to  be  ready  in  the  spring  to*  take  their  flocks  fronb 
turnips,  and  keep  them  till-  the  general  turning  to. 
grasses  arrives.  This  eenduet,  I  must  observe,  is 
an  improvement  on  the  other,  for  it  gets  rid  of 
tfame  grsat  evils :  depending  an  rye,  whi cb*  is  soon 
<aten<;   feeding*  on*  wheat^  v^dmh  is  pernioioiis  to* 
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the  crop ;  smd  turfiing  too  soon  into  the  graentl 
pastures.  But,  at  the  same  tixne  that  it  effects 
this  advantage,  it  is  open  to  some  objections,  which 
make  further  improvement  necessary.  Keeping 
the  turpips  long  in  the  spring  is  very  bad  hus- 
landry.  Jt  damages  greatly  the  barley  crop,  both 
in  reklimg  the  latid,  and  preventing  it  from  beings 
sown  in  proper  time  ;  nor  is  tjhe  food  of  great 
^nsequenoe;  for  many  acres  of  turnip-tops  are 
i^quisite,  the  nnmber  of  which  mast  be  in  propor«4 
tioT¥  to  the  stock  of  sheep ;  and,  as  to  the  roots, 
they  grow  so  sticky  and  hard  after  the  tops  are  at 
att  advanced,  that  their  value  is  trifling.  With 
respect  to  Kay-gra^s,  the  clover  mixed  with  it  is 
seldom  above  three  inches  high  at  this  season  i 
Wnd  a  great  breadth  of  ground  to  a  given  stocky 
rnnst  be  assigned  to  keep  the  sh^ep  through  April* 
The  number  of  acres  of  that  yowftg  growth  ne-» 
cessary  to  keep  an  Ittmdred  sheep  and  lambs  is 
surprizing :  so  that  these  farmers,  although  they 
manage  to  spring  feed^  more  sheep  than  the  worst 
b(!  their  brethren,  yet  effect  it  at  a  great  expencei 
and  at  last  not  in  any  degree  comparable  to  what 
might  be  done. 

A  t\3vnip  should  never  be  seen  on  the  ground 
after  Mai?ch.  For  the  month  of  April,  the  farmer 
should  have  a  field  of  cabbages  ready,  which,  3rield* 
ing  w  great  produce  ^n  a  smalt  breadth  of  ground, 
^reduces  the  evil  of  n  late  spring  sowing ;  and,  if  he 
nnnages  as  he  ought,  totally  excludes  it.  The 
taroipoibbagft,  andoistask^ga^  will  bat  as  Ibng  ^ 
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wanted ;  and,  though  it  runs  to  seed,  yet  the  bulb 
will  not  be  sticky.  The  green  boorcole  may  •  be 
fed  off  several  times.  It  is  impenetrable  to  frost,- 
4nd  will  make  shoots  in  the  winter. 

Another  crop  for  feeding  sheep  in  spring,  which 
is  of  particular  merit,  is  burnet.  An  acre  of 
it,  managed  properly,  will  at  this  season  yield  much 
more  food  than  an  acre  of  clover  and  ray-grass. 
It  should  be  four  or  five  inches  high  in  November, 
and  left  so  through  the  winter.  Burnet  has  the 
singular  quality  of  maintaining  its  green  leaves 
through  the  winter :  so  that,  under  deep  snowisi, 
you  find  some  ^luxuriance  of  vegetation.  From 
November  to  February  the  crop  will  gain  two  or 
three  inches  in  growth  in  the  young  leaves,  and 
then  be  ready  for  sheep.  It  will  be  better  in 
March,  and  if  kept,  ready  in  April  not  only  for 
sheep,  but  for  horses,  cows,  or  any  other  stod^* 

SHEEP   IN    ROUEN. 

But  before  all  the  preceding  dependencies,  may 
be  reckoned  kept  after-grass,  on  dry  meadows  and 
pastures.  If  a  field  of  this  rouep  be  seen  at  any 
distance,  it  appears  most  unpromising,  being  of 
the  colour  of  very  bad  hay ;  but  enter  it,  and  turn 
aside  {this  covering  with  your  hands,  and  the  young 
green  growth  is  found  five  or  six  inches  high^ 
nursed  up  by  the  shelter  and  war(nth  of  the  au* 
.tumnal  growth.  I  have  often  shewn  this  toper- 
sons  on  my  own  farm,  to  their  great  surprize. 
The  sheep  eat  both  together^  and  it  is  found  to 

agree 


ftgree  with  them  remarkably,  being,  as  it  were,  hay 
and  grass  in  the  same  mouthful.  I  do  not  Goncei?e  ^ 
that  it  is  possible  to  keep  a  full  stock  of  sheep  so 
cheaply  in  April,  by  any  other  method  as  by  this; 
Tolerable  rouen  will  carry  ten  ewes  an  acre,  with 
their  lambs,  through  this  whole  month.  Such 
rouen  may  be  worth,  in  autumn^  iOs.  or  12s.  an 
acre.  In  April  it  is  worth  ^Os.  or  40s.  and  if  it 
be  a  backward  season,  a  farmer  that  has  it  would 
not  be  tempted  to  sell  it  for  much  more. 

SHEEP   IN   WATER   MEADS. 

Xbe  farmer  who  has  a  good  breadth  of  tbese^ 
may  depend  absolutely  on  them.  He  wants  \io^ 
thing  else  for  sheep'  and  Iambs. 

SELL   FAT   SHEEP   AND    BEASTS. 

V 

Markets  for  beef  and  mutton,  are  usually  as  high 
towards  the  end  of  April  as  at  any  other  moment 
in  the  year.  At  that  period,  the  supply  can  com^ 
pnly  from  porn  or  cake-fed  beasts,  for  not  one 
farmer  in  a  thousand  has  then  any  winter  groen-^ 
food  remaining.  Any  beasts  really  fat,  are  then' 
sure  to  sell  well  at  Smithfield.  With  sheep,  the 
case  is  rather  different ;  ^  for  spring  food  ib  now 
come  to  him  who  is  well  provided,  but  not  in  such 
plenty,  on  iiccount  of  the  number  of  bad  managers^ 
as  to  lower  the  markets. 
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SMITHFIELD. 

It  h  proper  for  a  jroung  ibrmer  to  conskia'  well 
the  various  ways  by  which  be  tarns  his  fat  stock 
intO'  iQOiiey .  The  first  and  chief  o£  these  is-  Smiths 
field  market.  If  he  lives  in  »  district  divided  into 
mall  oftmi<ldling  siaed  farms^  amt  where  the 
l^aziers  are  all  or  mostly  in  a  Pegiiiar  syKtetn  o£ 
employing  one  or  mone  district  droircrs)  tn  whom 
great  corrfidenoe  is  placed,  he  is.  a»  safe  am  km 
neighbours,  and  may  net  have  reason  for  any  par- 
ticular caution.  This  is  very  much  the  case  in 
Bast  Norfolk.  If  heoiecitptes  a  very  large  farm^  of 
whatever  kin«l,  whether  an  arable  graaing  oee^  aa 
in  West  Norfolk,  or  a  grass^graaing^  ooe,  as  M 
lincohi&hire,  on  a  scate  that  enables  him  to  send 
noany  dVoves  pretty  regularly  to  his  sal'esman,  he 
irnry  safety  trust  to  hint-.  The  common  confidence 
and  integrity  of  trade- thert  take-  place.  But  F  am 
aony  to- observe,  thut  I  scarcely  ever  knew  a  man 
«end  acci(tentaHy  afot  of  beasts  or  sHeep  to  Smithw 
field,  that  got  as  ftiir  a  price*  for  them  as*  his-  great 
neigbbonr,  who  was  in  constant  dealing,  g6t  the 
aame  clay;  or  his  little  oncj  whose  stock  took  the 
same  chance  through  the  mcaria  of  a  confidential 
drover.  The  man  who  thus  drops  in  a  Ibt,  out  of 
the  regular  course  of  his  business,  is  rafely  satis*- 
lied  with  the  treatment  he  receives.  There  must 
be  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  this  remark,  because  it 
has  been  made  to  me  from  so  many  different  quar- 
ters, and  I  have  suffered  in  this  way  myself. 

Let 


Left  the  y^uog*  gtBmr,  tbereforr)  oonodar  tti0 
drcuDi^tavrce  ^mll,  my  the  country  butchers^  and 
Mf  h46  vnay  tknoi^h^  thedifficQity,  \6  his  hrm  be  of 
that  sise,  and  in  that  situation,  which  liys  him 
open  ta  its  influence.  The  possession  of  an  ennf 
gine  for  weighing  beasts  alive  will  be  extvemely 
valuable  to  him :  for,  by  comparing  the  live  with 
the  dead  weight,  when  the  beasts  are  killed  in  the 
eMnCry ,  he  wiff  soon  be-  (Convinced  of  the  trutfr  of 
lAie  many  comparative  accounts  of  Five  and  dbad 
weighty  which  are  pubfished  in  the  Aimtilk  of 
jt^culture^  and  from  which;  hjfi  wilt  be  able  to 
apoertain  oofrectl)'  the  dead  weight  of  any  oommoti 
jifiBed*  bulloek  of  which  be  knows  the  Kve  weight* 
Hb  may  also  compare  the*  result  when  the  five 
weight  h  taken,  from  Itenton^s  measurement.  As  to 
sheep^  calves,  and  hogs,  weighing  is  (tene  with,  the 
Htmofit}  ease ;  for  a  cage  witb  a  door  at  each  ead^ 
and  9  targe'  pair  of  steefyards,  form  the  whole  appa- 
ratus necessary.  He  shoultf  never  fttten  any  ant* 
map  whatever,  without  regufM"  weighings*,  by  which 
mefns'he  knows  how  his  stock  (whatever  it  may  beji 
thrives,  what  changes  it  is  requisite  to  make  in  their 
food,  and  when  to  sell,  if  markets  suit.  All  these 
are  very  material  points,  and  he  wiH  have  much 
satisfaction  in  being  at  any  time  able  to  ascertain 
them.  Old  and  very  experienced  graziers  can  do 
without  these  heTps,  but  they  often  suflfer  for  want 
of  them.  To  young  ones  they  are  essential.  But 
Ibt  a  grazier  be  as  experienced  as  he  may  in  buying 
ttadsdfingi  and'jdfgingl)y  the  hand  and  eye,  the 
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batcher  will  be^t  him,  from  having  been  able  to 
bring  the  live  to  the  test  of  the  dead  weight,  in 
koch  a  variety  of  cases^  that  his  knowledge  is  per- 
lectl  The  grazier  cannot  equal  him,  but  his  near- 
est approximation  will  be  by  means  of  carefully 
weighings 

COWS. 

It  is  no  great  object  to  a  good  farmer  to  get  his 
cows  out  of  the  farm-yard  this  month,  if  he  has  a 
provision  of  ruta  baga  and  chaff,  as  he  ought.  He 
must  be  very  amply  p  ovided  with  grasses,  indeed, 
to  do  it  to  good  purpose,  as  his  flock  of  sheep 
must  be  the  first  object  for  spring  food.  Besides, 
the  raising  of  great  quantities  of  manure  in  the 
farm-yard  y  is  so  important  an  object,  that  he  should 
keep  it  in  sight  as  long  as  possible.  Turning  out 
any  cattle,  before  there  is  a  good  bite  for  thenii»  is 
unprofitable ;  for  a  field  so  begun  will  not  last 
proportionably  with  another  of  a  proper  growth. 
The  milch  cows  should  have  their  bellies  full  ,of 
roots  and  cutt  straw  throughout  this  month,  and  be 
always  kept  well  littered  both  in  the  yard  and  in 
the  house. 

• 

HORSES. 

The  horses  ought  to  be  kept  in  the  stable 
throughout  this  month,  and  to  have  plenty  of  \\t^ 
ter,  that  they  may  continue  to  raise  much  dung. 
This  is  so  busy  a  time,  that  a  close  eye  should  be 
had  to  the  work  that  the  teams  perform,  as  onedajj 

now 
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faow  is  worth  two  by-and-by.  l*he  direetions'Iaid 
down  for  last  months  on  that  head,  are*  to  be  fol- 
lowed still. 

MARES    FOALING> 

Mares  should  have  the  horse  so  as  to  foal  as 
nearly  as  may  be^n  this  month  :  the  end  of  which, 
or  the  beginning  of  May,  is  the  most  advantageous 
\ime.  They  go  12  lunar  or  11  calendar  months* 
When  expected  to  foal,  a  mare  should  be  shut  into 
a  small  paddock  or  pasture,  so  perfectly  saf«  re- 
specting fences,  and  freedom  from  dangerous  holes 
and  ponds  and  ditches,  that  the  foal  may  bo  free 
from  the  possibility  of  losing  its  life  by  accidents^ 
touchmg  all  local  circumstances  that  may  hazard 
it ;  for.  want  of  such  a  pasture,  into  a  dear  out- 
house or  stable,  but  not  haltered  to  any  things  If 
she  betrays  any  signs  of  illness  she  should  be  kept 
in  such  a  house  till  well,  and  have  warm  water 
with  bran,  and  two  mashes  a  day  of  oats,  bran^ 
and  mak,  in  equal  quantities,  with  the  best  o^ 
hay  in  her  rack.  If  well,  she  and  her  foal  should 
be  turned  into  good  sound  pasture,  where  likely  to 
be  quiet. 

FEED    TEAMS    ON   CARROTS.      .     ' 

Throughout  this  month  the  teams  should  depend 
'On  carrots,  which  are  now  in  that  dry  withered 
.state,  in  which  tlieir  use  is  incomparably  valuable. 
.They  are  more  hearty  and  nourishiug  to  horsey 
^than  any  other  food.     Each,  horse  qnay  have  two 

bushels 
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bttihek  a  day,  which  will  be  about  the  'qmrnti^ 
they  woulfi  «at  were  khere  no  liiaiutioa  of  allow- 
ance. 

OXEN. 

The  ox  teams  being  kept  to  pretty  sharp  work 
at  this  aeason,  should  be  well  fed  with  good  hay^ 
jstraw,  cut  chafF,  and  a  daily  allpwance  of  rdots.  If 
they  are  large  beasts,  they  should  have  fifty  pounds 
of  cabbages  each^  every  day.  This  is  a  use^  amoag 
many  others,  that  will  be  found  to  shew  the  great 
iDODsequence  of  having  plenty  of  rooLs^  &cu 

HOGS. 

.  The  fattening  swtue*  ai^ws,  figs,  and  lean  hogi^ 
nquire  good  attendance.  Thene  being  nothing  ^'Ct 
^^r  them  in  the  fields,  they  fnaat  be  kept  close  to 
the  farm -yards,  where  the  thrashers  (who  «houid 
be  kept  at  work  quite  through  this  month)  wiU 
partly  supply  them  with  lbod»  and  the  wash  cisteriid 
and  winter  stores  of  carrafea,  .parsnipa^  .pot^oes^  &a 
.wiU  .keep  them  in  good  heart. 

POTATOES. 

In  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  the  land  that  was 
planted  early  with  potatoes  should  all  be  hand-hoed 
•over  tlie  whole  surface,  to  cut  up  weeds  clean,  and 
loosen  the  earth.  This  management  is  known  only 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  but  it  should  bei 
ntended  over  the  whole  kingdom,  for  the  e^cd« 
lence  of  it  is  indtsputaUe.  The  expence  of  hoe- 
ing. 
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tng,  wrhen  there  is  a  clear  sfuwce  to  ait,  is  triflings 
and  the  succeeding  cleaning  wbidi  th^  potaibes  i^e* 
^ve  after  they  aire  tip«  is  performed  at  a  much  iew 
expence  ofi  account  of  this  operation,  and  at  4ie 
aame  time  in  a  more  effectual  manner. 

But  the  cheapest  and  moet  effisctive  method  c€ 
performing  this  necessary  operation  is  by  a  hngt 
shim,  whidi  cuts  three  or  four  feet  of  sisrfaee* 
Far  this  purpose,  there  should  foe  a  small  broad 
ii^hcel  at  each  end  of  the  beam,  to  regulate  the 
depth.  Tlvework  is  confined  to  the  surface,  the 
intention  of  it  being  merely  to  cut  up  weeds  and  to 
loosen  the  earth,  which  rain  and  succeeding  hm^ 
ifthine  may  ihave  encrusted.  The  operaticti  is  of 
^reat  importance,  and  will  lessen .  the  exjienoe  oC 
ibe»folbwuig  hoeings. 

ftfiJEADTH    PLANTED. 

.  Before  a  farmer  determines  what  breadth  or 
number  of  acres  he  will  plant  with  potatoes,  he 
ishould  consider  several  circumstaROes  ;  as  the  mHn«> 
her  of  acres  of  carrots  he  has  sown  ;  for  if  his  jsoil 
be  suitable  to  that  crop,  they  are  greatly  to  be 
preferred  to  this  root,  being  cheaper,  not  requir- 
ing dung,  and  being  applicable  to  all-  the  uses  to 
which  potatoes  are  applicable.  They  do  not  at  all 
impoverish  the  land,  whereas  potatoes  scourge  it, 
-if  the  expression  be  permitted,  more  than  any  other 
icrop  the  fiirmer  puts  in.  These  are  very  material 
'  inotives  to  influence  a  prefer«[ice.  But  if  the  soil  will 
jpot  suit  cairols,  ttien  it  will  be  ia&:G»9SB^  to  plant 

so 
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90.  much  the  more  land  with  potatoes.  The  sam# 
observation  may  be  applied  to  cabbages,  which  also, 
ia  a  great  measure,  answer  the  purposes  of  pota- 
toes.. If  he  deals  largely  in  that  crop,  it  lessens 
'the  necessity  of  having  this  root ;  and  ruta  baga  is 
as  useful  to  hogs  as  the  potatoe  itself;  but  being 
£ir  more  uncertain,  and  the  difficulty  of  securing 
a  o'op  of  it  being  greater,  it  cannot  be  depended 
on,  like  potatoes.  The  fly  and  drought,  &c.  are 
so  fatal  to  it,  that  many  farmers  in  Norfolk  have 
sowed  in  vain  for  several  years  together. 

PLANT   POTATOES^ 

The  end  of  April  is  the  best  season  for  planting 
potatoes,  but  it  ought  to  be  regulated  by  the 
finishing  of  other  work,  because  this  should  be  the 
last  of  the  great  spring  operations  of  planting  or 
sowing.  When  all  others  are  done,  then  is  the 
•lime'  to  begin  this.  It  will,  some  years,  be  in 
May :  and  I  know  several  potatoe  planters  of  great 
experience,  and-  on  an  extensive  scale,  that  prefer 
May  to  April  for  this  work.  That  opinion, ,  how- 
ever, is  far  from  general.  . 

POTATOE    CUTTINGS. 

The  first  operatioa  is  that  of  cutting ;  slicing  off 

the  €i/es  of  the  potatoes,  in  which  a  good  deal  of 

attention  is  to  be  used ;  first,  choosing  from  the  po-^ 

tatoe  heap  only  large  and  fair  roots,  rejecting  aH. 

.  small'  ones,  which  should  be  thrown  by  for  hogs, 

/&c.    Thf re  should  be  but  one  eye; to  a  slice;  but 

rather 


i«^6r  ihiti  hate  the  slice  A  vefy  nmtR  hit,  i^n> 
4hay  be  left  itt  H^  fbr  ^ixesbte  slices  are  better,  ^* 
t>eiially  if  a  dtDught  iilcceedj  than  dtnall  ohe$,  tfs 
this  plants  kl  this  as  well  as  in  many  oth^r  cased^ 
In  its  first  germination  derives  its  nourlshmettt 
ftotn  the  set.  Thb^e  a(tentit)ni  are  not  stated-  ak 
iessentiai  poihts^  but  as  ciredttistanbes  ^hibh  vfnM^ 
In  certain  case^,  have  a  degree  of  influehfce,  which 
tender  them  worth  some  portion  of  thought ;  and, 
in  the  long  run,  he  who  attends  closely,  to  every 
part  of  the  business,  and  to  all  minutiae,  will  on 
the  average  of  soils,  seasons,  and  manuring,  get 
the  best  drdps.  Sotae  planters,  who  value  them- 
selves ihuch  bn  their  skill  in  this  cultiire,  prefer 
having  the  cuttings  ready  some  time  before  plants 
ing,  as  they  think  a  moderate  keeping  in  that  state 
beneficial;  l*his  point  does  not  seem  to  beat  all 
essetitiaK 

In  the  licarcityj  HOops^  for  scooping  oUt  the 
eyes  in  semi-globillar  cuttings,'  were  brought  into 
iise;  to  save  the  fleshy  remains  of  the  potatoes 
for  common  consumption.  This  practice  was  much 
condemned  by. some  planters,  and  equally  approved 
by  others.  Frpm  some  experiments  carefully  made, 
the  result  of  which  I  am  well  acquainted  with,  it 
appeared  that  these  contradictory  opinions  might 
both  be  just,  when  founded  on  variatiorts  in  prac- 
•  tice.  When  the  soil  is  sandy,  or  in  a  very  light 
pulverized,  or  highly  manured  state,  and  every 
other  requisite  For  success  beneficially  secured, 
^ese  scooped  cutlifjgs  succeeded  just  as  Well  aa 
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larger  sets ;  but  when  the  soil  was  more  stffi^  n»* 
favourable,  in  worse  tilth,  or  not  equally  manured^ 
m  the  sets  ploughed  in,  under  circumstanoes  not 
very  favourable,  then  the'larger  cuttings  had  a  con* 
siderable  superiority.  The  propriety,  therefore,  on 
any  future  occasion,  of  having  recourse  to  this  ex- 
pediept,  will  depend  on  the  state  of  the  land,  the 
soil,  manuring,  &c«  If  the  catting  be  done  by  (he 
bushel,  fid.  is  a  fair  price,  where  woraen*s  labour  is 
8d.  a  day. 

SORTS   OF  POTATOES. 

i 

They  are  endless,  and  fresh  sorts  coming  everjr  j 

day  into  notice,  till  they  give  way  to  others  in  sue-  ^ 

cession.  It  would  be  easy  to  name  many  sorts, 
but  quite  useless.  The  ox-noble  was,  for  some 
years,  the  most  productive  for  cattle  and  hog^i 
but  I  have  known  it  to  decline  of  late.  It  iS| 
however,  still  preferable  for  largeness  of.  product. 
The  early  Scot  gives  two  crops  a  year  for  the  table^ 
but  deserves  no  attention  from  the  farmer  for  live^ 
stock. 

PREPARATION  FOR  POTATOES. 

The  best  of  all  preparations  is  that  of  paring  and 
burning,  and  then  planting  in  the  furrow  of  the 
Ifucceeding  ploughing,  which  should  not  be  more 
than  four  inches  deep.  If  10  or  12  loads  of  long 
dung  be  spread  over  the  ashes,  and  both  ploughed 
in  together,  with  Ducket's  skigi-coulter,  it  will  add 
greatly  to  the  crop. 


PLANTING. 

They  should  be  set  in  every  other  furrow^  which 
tvitl  iTrtake  them  come  up  in  rows  at  1 8  inches  asun- 
der. I  plant  in  the  same  way  when  a  stubble  is 
dunged  for  the  crop,  or  previous  tillage  given.  I 
have  had  great  crops  by  ridging  the  land  in  bout 
ridges  of  26  to  30  inches,  dunging  the  furrows, 
laying  the  sets  on  the  dung,  and  reversing  the 
ridge  by  a  bout  of  the  plough.  All  these  ways 
will  give  good  crops ;  and  probably  the  Ilford  me- 
thod of  dibbling  in  the  sets  may  be  as  good,  or 
better  than  any  other,  but  it  is  much  more  ex- 
pensive. 

8;SE'D. 

It  takes  (rom  25  to  30  bushels,  according  to  the 
^\ie  of  the  sets,  to  plant  an  acre  promiscuously 
dibbled  at  ten  inches,  and  from  eight  to  ten  to 
plant  every  bthfer  furrow,  at  one  foot  from  set  to 
set. 

CARROTS. 

If  the  carrot- seed  was  sown  very 'early  (earlier 
than  they  ought  to  have  been)  the  t!rop  will  be 
reftdy  for  the  first  hapd-hoeing  by  the  end  of  this 
month.  The  riile  is,  to  give  it  as  soon  as  the 
young  carrots  can  be  distinguished  from  the  8ur« 
rounding  weeds,  and  it  should  never  be  done  in  wet 
weather.    The  men  must  us6  four-inch  hoes. 


a  2  CABBAGSS. 


CABBAGES. 

April  is  the  season  for  planting  the  crop  of 
autumn -sown  cabbages.  It  is  a  work  extremely 
easy  to  perform,  and  not  at  all  expensive ;  but  it 
is  necessary  to  manage  it  in  a  judicious  manner,  sa ' 
that  it  may  be  done  to  the  best  advantage.  Just 
before  planting,  the  land  is  to  be  ploughed  from 
the  ridges  of  the  last  earth.  This  earth  should 
turn  in  the  manure;  then  the  ridges  are  to  be 
harrowed,  uid  one  row  of  plants  set  along  each 
ridge. 

Women  or  boys  should  Tead  the  way  with  the 
plants,  and  drop  them,  as  nearly  as  they  can,  where' 
they  are  to  be  planted :  then  the  mei)  follow  with 
dibbles,  and  set  them.  The  work  goes  off  quickly* 
and  is  not  expensive.  Upon  an  average,  it  ipay  be 
done  in  single  rows,  four  feet  asunder,  for  4s.  an 
acre,  labour  being  at  Is.  6d.  a  day.  It  is  proper 
to  keep  the  men  at  work  as  long  as  they  can  see. 
The  plants   should    he   packed  tight  inta  baskets 

which  are  made  for  ^ttitig  into  the  carts. 

»     •  ^^  « 

DRILL   CABBAGE-$EE1>. 

The  most  certain  and  profitable  culture  of  pa!v 
bages,  is  that  of  drilling  them  in  April,  where  they 
are  to  remain.  This  system  precludes  the  neces- 
>aity  of  transplanting,  which  is  at  all  seasons  at* 
^eitided  with  some  uncertainty.,  and  in  summer  can 
only  be  performed  in,  or  immediately  after  rain, 
and  in  case  of  a  droughty  must  be  postponed  till 

a  good 
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0  good  crop  may  be  unattainable.  They  should^ 
it)  the  drill  system,  follow  some  hoeing  or  cleaosing 
prop,  such  as  turnip,  a  previous  crop  of  cabbage^^ 
potatoes^  tares,  beans  or  pe^se,  &c.  I  suppose  the 
land,  in  the  case  of  its  having  yielded  lurpip  or 
cabbage,  to  have  been  ploughed  the  mon)ent  the 
pr^y^ucc  was  consumed,  into  such  ridges  as  are  in- 
tended for  the  cabbage-aeed,  either  three '  or  four 
fttet  wide.  If  any  of  the  other  crops  preceded, 
this  ploughing  should  have  been  given  before  the 
Christmas  frosts.  Into  the  furrows  of  the^  ndges 
the  dung^  30  cubical  y^rds  an  acre,  in  no  case  leas 
than  20,  should  be  laid,  in  March,  and  the  ridges 
reversed  directly,  covering  up  the  manure  and  form- 
ing new  ridges.  They  should  then  be  left  for  JO,  12, 
or  llS'days,  tq  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere.  In 
that^te  th^y  lie  sonnd  find  ^^ff^  from  rain.  Whep 
it  is  intended  to  drill,  harrpvying  should  precede, 
or  it  may  \)fi  pmitted  if  the  soil  i^  very  friable  and 
in  fine  order,  as  the  roller  to  which  the  drill  is  at- 
tached will  level  the  croii'as  sufficiently,  and  they 
should  not  be  reduced  too  mwh.  The  Northum- 
'berland  drill  is  to  he  hung  to  a  roller  eight  feet 
}png  for  four  f^et  ridges,  or  six  feet  long  for  three 
feet  ppes.  Staples  are  in  the  frame  of  the  roller 
for  this  purpose,  :md  a  cliain  hooks  the  drill  to 
them.  The  roller'  covers  the  ridge  drilling,  and 
one  in  advance  to  be  drilled  by  the  next  turn.  So 
going  on  constantly,  four  pieces  of  a  kitchen  jack 
chain,  abovit  two  fe^t  long,  attached  to  the  drill,  to 
be  drawn  after  it  in  ihc  centre,  will  cover  the  aeefl 
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better  than  any  other  contrivance.  The  seed  is  de- 
posited to  the  desired  depth,  by  pressing  on  or 
iveighting  the  drill.''  If  it  be  half  an  inch  deep  it 
is  sufficient.  As  soon  as  the  plants  appear  dis- 
tinctly above  ground,  if  a  surge  of  soot  be  drilled 
upon  them,  to  the  amount  of  1 0  or  12  bushels  an 
acre,  it  is  a  great  security  against  the  fly.  One 
hopper  and  one  round  of  Cook*s  cups,  but  larger, 
fixed  to  such  a  frame  as  that  of  the  Northumber- 
land  drill, .  will  effect  it  simply  and  cheaply.  This 
js  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  done  in  the  month  of 
April,  and  is  the  perfection  of  the*  cabbage  hus- 
bandry. 

WATER  FURROWING. 

This  is  a  work  that  should  be  well  performed 
on  the  new-sown  lands,  as  soon  as  the  tillage  is 
finished.  Very  small  savings  in  the  omission  of 
this  work  will  be  attended  with  certain  and  great 
losses. 

TURNIP  FALLOW. 

The  fields  intended  for  turnips  should  be  scufHed 
in  this  month,  and  should  remain  a  short  time  in 
that  state,  and  afterwards  have  harrowings  enough 
to  make  all  the  seeds  of  weeds' grow,  that  the  til- 
lage in  the  succeeding  month  may  destroy  them.  . 

ft 

WOODS. 

All  work  in  woods  should  now  be  over,  or  da- 
mage will  ensue  from  carting  and  from  cattle.  Good 

husbandry 
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liusbiandmen  will  observe  to  keep  thetr  woods  well 
fenced  from  cattle ;  the  mischief  they  do  being  verj 
great. 

HEDGING. 

This  monCh ,  must  conclude  the  business  of  fences. 
It  is  bad  husbandry  to  cut  any  hedges  after  Aprils 
Dor  ha\'e  the  plashes  a  good  chance  afterwards. 
They  will  not  be  so  sure  of  growing ;  and  nothing 
but  £1  most  uncommonly  late  season  should  permit 
any  thing  of  that  kind  to  be  done  now.  All  the 
faggot-wood  artsiag  from  hedges  should  be  hroi:^ht 
(home  iinmediately^ 

CLEAR   GRASS-FIELDS. 

Jn  the  bei^nning  of  this  month,  particular  atten- 
tion must  be  paid  to  ^be  clearing  of  the  grasa-lands 
from  all  rubbish  that  may  afiect  the  young  grass^ 
auch  as  the  cores  of  ant-hilk,  the  stid&s  and  bushes 
that  are  left  after  hedging,  and  whatever  else  may 
h^pen  to  be  found  that  will  obstruct  the  scythe. 
Mole^casts  should  be  spread  about  with  a  vpade  and 
bush-harrow;  and  beipg  composed  of  oothing  but 
line  loose  mould,  they  will  do  good  to  the  grass. 
Keeping  the  meadows  and  pasture  in  a  neat  bus-- 
band-like  manner^  requires  attention  of  this  sort. 

ROLLING. 

After  the  grass  is  cleared,  in  the  manner  men* 
tioned  in  the  last  article;  it  should  be  rolled, 
to  level  it  for  the  scythe.    The  roller  must  be  of 
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jwm^t  enoogh  to  level  worm-castor  and  crush 
mould.  Some  fjeptieroen  are  extremely  fond  Qf 
using  very  large  and  heavy  rollers,  thinkings  th^ 
are  beneficial  in  proportion  to  their  weight.  This 
idea  has  been  unjustly  disputed.  Another  practice, 
founded  on  direct  contrary  principles,  has  begun  to 
take  place ;  that  of  scarifying  grass  with  a  plough 
consisting  only  of'  coulters,  or  harrow  teeth.  The 
advocates  for  this  practice  assert,  that  the  burthen' 
bf  hay  (not  the  beauty  of  grass  as  a  lawn)  is  much 
inerea^d  by  loosening  the  surface,  for  the  roots 
to  liave  the  power  of  a  fresh  vegetation  :  that  the 
&ult  of  most  pastures  is  the  being  quite  bound 
and  hard ;  that  rollin'g  increases  this  tenacity,  and 
is  consequently  pernicious.  Experiments  are  men- 
tionedj  which'  prove  that  grass-lands  are  much  ' 
improved  by  this  operation  of  scarifying :  and  fur- 
ther, tliat  its  iise  is  extremely  great  when  the  ope- 
ration precedes  manuring ;  as  difficulty  is  found 
to  get  the  manure  below  the  surface,  for  the  roots 
to  feed  on ;  whereas,  if  it  be  scarified  well,  the 
ground  is  opened  so  much,  that  whatever  you 
spread  on  it  gets  at  once  to  the  roots ;  consequently 
B  small  quantity  so  applied,  goes  as  far  as  a  much 
larger  laid  on  in  the  old  way. 

HOPS* 
The  chief  business  of  this  month,  in  the  hop- 
ground,  is  that  of  poling.     In  an  article  of  cul- 
ture 90  extremely  operose  as  that  of  hops^   and 
which^  at  the  same  time>  employs  the  largest  capir 
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pi  of  any  branch  oi  English  husbandry,  the  duly' 
.olyect  which  should  be  expected  in  a  hook  of  \hifi 
t^prt,  is  slightly  to  tOMch^  on  the  chief  works  to 
he  49W,  !)<*  bjr  i^^y*  of  directing  bow  flM  S^e  (o  he 
performed^  but  m  ?  niere  aid  to  the  memory  tp 
h^ve  the  several  works  in  mindt  9o  that  if  a  ma- 
nagjsr  should  happen. to  be  careless,  the  master 
yn^y  be  attentive  tp  what  ought  to  be  going  on. 
Thus,  iu  poUog  there  are  aeveral  points  which  de- 
mand consideration,  such  as  the  qpality  of  (he  soil, 
and  the  degree  fp  whiph  the  Ifist  crop  weakened 
the  ei^tiberance  of  the  plants*  If  over  poled  one 
yeftr  they  fre  wea)cened,  and  must  be  underpoled 
the  next.  The  time  of  packing,  whether  bite  qr 
early,  has  also  an  influence.  These  are  points 
which  muA  bie  learnt  by  ^practice,  and  nqt  by  occs- 
wmH  pbseryA^piii  and  they  are  named  her^,  iperejjr 
ftp  c^li  to  them  the  attention  of  the  young  planter* 
^The  number  of  pples  per  bill  vary  fnpm  thrc^  tP 
igve.  Their  sprt,  ^ze,  length,  and  positfon,  when 
iset>  are  ^H  of  poofequenoe. 

FLAX. 

Fiax  may  yet  be  sown.  The  beginning  of  tim 
month  will  do,  though  not  so  well  as  before. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  the 
land  which  is  intended  for  flax  should  be  brought 
4o  a  very  fine  tilth  by  repeated  ploughings,  and 
that  it  should  be  enriched  by  a  manure  suited  to 
tlie  quality  of  the  soil.  On  grass*land  some  other 
crops  may  be  got  off  the  land  previous  to  flax^  espe- 
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^cMy  of  such  plants  as  do  not  occupy  it  long,  said 
parttculariy  of  those  which  are  remarkably  bene^ 
•filed  by  frequent  stirring  of  the  earth  whilst  they 
grow ;  such  as  beans,  pease,  turtiips,  &c. ;  because 
these  repeated  stirrings  render  the  mould  fine  and 
loose,  aiid  help  to  kill  the  weeds,  which  would 
otherwise  do  great  damage  to  tjie  flax.  The  Me- 
moirs of  the  Sddety  of  Britanny  inform  us*,  that 
the  Livonians,  when  they  clear  wood-land,  bum 
the  wood  upon  it,  then  plough  it,  and  prefer  it  in 
this  state  to  any  other  kind  of  soil  for  flax. 

If  the  land  which  is  intended  for  flax  be  stiff, 
great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  till  it  when  it  is 
wet,  for  fear  of  kneftding  it. 

Most  of  our  linseed  is  brought  from  the  North, 
linseed  is  reckoned  good  when  it  is  large,  oily, 
lieavy,  and  of  a  bright  brown  colour.  To  know 
whether  it  be  oiTy,  a  few  grains  of  it  are  thrown 
into  a  red-hot  fire-shovel,  and  they  in  that  case 
cradile  almost  instantly,  and  blaze  briskly.  If  it  is 
anfliciently  heavy,  it  wiH  sink  to  the  bottom  of 
water ;  and  to  judge  whether  it  be  new,  a  number 
of  seeds  exactly  counted  should  be  sown  on  the 
end  of  a  hot-bed^  and  notice  taken  whether  they  all 
grow.' 
'     Flax  is  sometimes  damaged  by  insects,  when  it  is 


*  CorpB  d*Observation  de  la  Socicte  d'AgricdtuYe  ide  Com* 
mence  et  des  Arts,  etabllc  pir  les  £iaU  de  Bietagne.  An.  iJS^ 
et  176Q,  p.  186. 
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ibout  three  or  four  iocheshigh.  .It  is  said  that 
thi^y  may*  be  destroyed  by  a  slight  strewing  of  soot^ 
fishes^  &c. 

WATETlED   MEADOWS. 

Throughout  this  month,  if  there  are  watered 
meadows  on  a  farm,  the  use  of  them  in  supporting 
«wes  and  lambs  is  exceedingly  great;  but  Mn 
Wright  is  m&rked  in  his  caution  never  to  continue 
it  longer,  as  it  will  greatly  injure  the  quality  of  the 
succeeding  crop  of  hay.  Not,  however,  that  there 
is  any  positive  rule  in  feeding,  as  is  evident  from  a 
case  cited  by  that  writer :  ^'  Having  heard  that  the 
proprietor  of  an  old  floated  meadow  at  South 
Cerney  had  disposed  of  the  produce  of  it,  in  the 
year  1705,  in  9  way  that  was.iyell  calculated  to 
ascertain  its  real  value,  I  wrote  to  a  person  who 
resides  on  the  spot,  requesting  him  to  send  me  a 
.particular  account  of  the  product,  and  I  received 
the  following  statement.  In  order  to  make  the 
most  of  the  spring  feed,  the  proprietor  kept  the 
gr$MS  untouched  till  the  2d  day  of  Aprils  from 
which  time  he  lett  it  to  the  neighbouring  farmers 
to  be  eaten  off  in  Jive  weeks  (which  ran  a  week  into 
May)  by  the  undermentioned  stock,  at  the  foU 
lowing  rates  per  heai}:  a  sheep,  lOd.  per  week; 
.3  cow,,  8s.  6d. ;  a  colt,  4s.  The  quantity  of  the 
land  is  eight  acres.   . 
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107  watiier  sbeep,  one  xn%k, « •   £•  4  '  9    S 

B  eows,  iktp,     1     8    O 

4  colts,  dittOj     O  16    O 

6  13     2 
5 

For  five  weeks,    33    5  10 

Three  colts  added  for  three  weeks,     116    6 

■ 

^35     1   JO 
Per  acre, ..  ^.4    7    9 

The  hay  crop  was,  as  -usual,  about  1 5  tons» 

and  was  five  weeks  in  growing. 

£.S5    •  10 

15  tDas«  sappose  109.  ...  1 « 37  10    Q 

4fl^-gi;a^  Ifi 6    0    O 

8J78  11   10 

V 

'  Total  per  acre, . .  £.916    5 


-    h 


The  4I.  7s.  8cl«  was  made  at  a  time  when  other 
grass-land  *is  in  a  dormant  state,  or  exhibits  but 
feeble  symptoms  of  vegetation.  But  iiie  reader 
will  perhaps  see  the  advantages  of  this  art  in  a  stiU 
stronger  light,  when  he  is  toid  that  this  meadow, 
which  is  now  in  the  occupation  of  a  miller,  was  a 
few  years  ago  in  the  hands  of  a  farmer,  who,  bein^ 
at  variance  with  the  miller.  Was  entirely  deprived  of 
the  useof  the  water  for  a  whole  winter,  which  un- 
fortunately was  succeeded  by  a  very  dry  spring  and 
summer  ;  of  course,  the  spring  feed  was  lost ;  and 
the  whole  hay  crop  of  eight  acres  was  only  three 
tons." 

POULTRY, 
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Tins  is  a  very  busy  mor>th  with  the  poultry  maid, 
iThe  young  broods,  especially  of  tufkies;  demand 
such  careful  and  almost  constant  attention;  that 
if  -they  are  nuinerous,  the  servant  to  whom  Ihey 
are  entrusted  should  have .  little  else  to  do.  This 
circumstance  renders  it  necessary  either  to  breed  a 
large  number,  that  the  expence  may  answer,  or 
«ls&  to  have  no  other  than  the  comrfion ,  barn-door 
system. 

ff 

BUILDING. 

'Hiis  IS  an  Article  of  rilral  ecoribhiy  #hich  gen6<^ 
rally  belongs  to  landlords  or  thdr  ste^atds ;  but 
d^  i  yoUng  farrtier  may  possess  his  farm  by  por- 
chaste  or  inheritance,  it  is  highly  nteessfcfy  that  he 
shodid  be  cautioned  in  certain  points,  ^herdh  it  tV 
probfible  he  will  have  had  tio  experience ;  rttid  thes6 
may  be  noted  without  any  encroachment  into  the 
bounds  bf  works  properly  architectural.  If  he  en- 
tered to  his  faffn  at  the  more  common  sl^ason  of 
Mieh^eimas,  he  could  not  begin  any  buildings  that 
require  the  work  of  mason^y  fill  Api-il,  but  he 
Should  not  longer  delay  it,  fdr  there  is  ho  point  \xx 
building  more  necessary  to  be  attended  to,  than 
thdt  of  finishing  as  early  in  summer  as  possible, 
that  all  Works  in  itibrtar  may  have  much  time  to 
dry  before  Winter.  If  the  house  the  farmer  lives  ih 
life  a  Very  bad  one,  or  which  wants  alterations  and 
great  repairs,  it  should  be  exceedingly  \vell  con* 
iidered  before  they  b6  undertaken^  for  thousands 
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have  thrown  away  so  much  money  by  beginning  t<Mt 
soon,  and  without  due  reflection  and  foresight,  that 
I  shall  suppose  him  to  think  steadily  of  it  in  some 
winter  month,  and  not  till  he  has  resided  in  it  a 
year,  thoroughly  to  understand  every  convenience 
and  inconvenience  of  the  old  one,  before  he  thinksl 
of  going  to  work.  But  the  farm-yard  and  offices, 
if  they  must  be  done,  rank  with  other  profitable 
improvements,  that  cannot  (by  those  who  have 
money  ready)  be  done  too  soon.  At  present,  I  shall 
lay  down  such  general  observations  on  each  office^ 
and  on  their  general  connexion  forming  the  farm- 
yard, as  he  may  himself  easily  apply  to  his  own  par- 
ticular case. 

1.  The  thra«ibing-mill.  The  most  important  ob« 
ject,  perhaps,  which  is  answered  by  this  machine, 
is  that  of  saving  barns,  which  are  so  very  expensive 
in  forming  a  new  farm.  I  begin  with  it,  as  its  posi*^. 
tion  determines  that  of  almost  every  othar  build- 
ing  in  the  farmery.  There  is  not  the  smallest 
doubt  of  the  propriety  or  profit  of  having  ope 
of  these  machines  fixed  in  the  principal  farrn^^ 
yard.  If  the  farm  be  large,  and  stacks  con- 
sequently scattered  over  various  fields  of  it^  then 
it  may  be  right  to  hav^  a  moveable  one  also ;  but 
so  many  operations  are  wanting  at  home,  that  one 
should  certainly  be  fixed.  I  have,  in  four  plates, 
in  the  Annals  of  Agriculture^  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  488, 
explained  the  relative  position  of  the  stacks  to  be 
built,  on  standings  on  w];iee1s  moving  in  a  circular 
iron  rail- way,  so  contrived  that  a  very  few  horses 
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(four  spfficieFt  for  apy  coiQitioti  st9ck)  VflXt  draw 
each  dtack  \o  the  milK  This  contrivance  is  esdes- 
ti9i»  as  it  sayes  the  whole  expence  of  carting  the 
4prni  as  w€;ll  as  the  necessity  of  waiting  for  6ae 
ikys  to  do  it  in  ;  and  as  the  expence  is  moderate^ 
I  cannot  suppose  that  any  person  will  now  go  la 
the  heavy  charge  of  bams  md  c»pt*stone  staod^ 
ings,  when  less  cnoney  will  give  him  much  greater 
conveniences.  Tlye  circular  form  of  the  raii-waj 
on  which  the  stacks  are  brought  to  the  mill^  is 
necessary,  as'  being  the  only  one  which  permits  n 
choice  of  any  particalar  stack  to .  thrash,  without 
wakinig  for  all  ormany  others  being  done,  before  it 
can  be  got  at;  but  a  straight  line  leading  to  and 
past  the  mill  is  admissible,  except  for  this^  circum* 
stattce,  though  inferior  in  some  other  points  to  the 
circular  form.  But  whatever  plan  may  be  chosen, 
the  mill  shpuld  have  the  granary  above  it,  to  hoist 
up  tbe>  com  as  thrashed.  It  must  also  have  the 
cbafTthouse  annexed,  as  the  peiver.of  the  mill  must 
cut  into  chdfF  all  straw  which  is  used  in  feeding 
cattle;  and  as  hay  is  used  in  this  operation,  mixed 
with  the  straw,  this  decides  the  position  of  at  least 
some  hay-stacks.  Clos^  to  and  connected  to  the 
milt,  must  be  a  sbed  on  post^,  roofed  to  draw  one 
Stack  iunder,  before  the  thatch  is  stripped,  and 
from  which .  the  oorn  is  delivered  at  once  to  the 
XQilU  It  is  turned  (so  much  as  is  wanted  for  chaff)* 
into  a  straw*room,  and  the  rest  replaced  on  the 
standii^  of  the  stack  that  was  last  cleared,  and  being 
stacked .  on  it  with  some  pare,  i§  .re^dy  to  be  drawi\ 

away 


sway  ID  the  <»h;k  for  litter.  Thit  dr&amstottdb 
decides  the  poditioti  of  the  shtd^  for  cattle  Bhd 
hotsen^  as  they  should  be  so  pldoed  as  to  b6  ver jr 
neat  this  litter.  Thus  situated^  they  detnand  h^y 
dsaifi  their  immediate  vicinity,  ind  Itshdy  Wasajci^ 
wbnted  for  chaflT^  all  the  fltacka  wottid  be  within 
the  circle.  Thus  far  every  thing  is  contiected^  Btid 
each  building  so  placed,  th&t  it  cannot  be  soppos^ 
hi  any  other  place,  wifhodt  A  manifest  inconvehi^i 
ence  following.  If  milch  cbws  be  in  the  drcte^ 
irbieh  they  ought  to  be,  this  attitle  demands  anroi. 
tber  combination  of  the  dftiry  and  the  piggery,  which 
ftiust  also  be  connected,  but  at  a  diie  distande  freiii 
tech  dtber.  t  have^  in  the  pSahs  abdVe  ^Uuddd  ttf^ 
supposed  the  cifcle  of  cattle  and  t^m  dheds  to  op6ti 
on  the  outer  side,  to  -bring  in  the  alttle^  and  fO 
void  the  duttg  into  a  circular  i-epositdry  that  sur^ 
rounds  all  the  shedd.  A  late  Writer  bas  disapproved 
of  this,  and  proposed  to  have  the  shed^  to  opetl 
Within  the  cifcle ;  but  this,  I  coiVceive  td  be  very 
erronedus.  The  beasts  tnust  for  this  purpose  be 
Reversed  ;  their  head^  to  the  outside^  and  the  dtihg 
voided  within  the  circle.  This  completely  deranged 
the  ^hole  design,  and  converts  much  convenience^ 
into  a  most  inconvenient  arrangement.^  The  chaffy 
hay,  8cc.  must  be  conveyed  ufiikout  the  circle  td 
the  heads  of  the  beasts,  by  a  long  WalK,  instead  of 
the  nearest  line  ;  the  dung  must  be  Within  the  ^ea, 
cutting  off  all  connexion  with  It ;  dhl  ahd  litt^ 
will  be  found  where  cleanliness  should  prevail ;  atid 
nothing  gained  in  return  but  k  Kttle  better  shelter^ 
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ing  the  shed^  to  be  o|>en  ^  but  k$  ihe  contrai^y^ 
is  wpposed^  this  object  wnvid  not  be  varieH ;  §o 
that  I  imist  adhere  to  the  originai  proposal^  ta 
Pery  nmch  superior  in  coovenjence  to  the  altei-atioti 
tlHis  indicated.  Fm-in-vards,  &c.  bare  been  e)te- 
cuted  by  the  great  at  an  immense  expence,  whidh 
are  not  to  be  compared  to  thie  circular  system, 
M^htch  might  be  executed  for  one  tenth  of  the  cost ; 
sfid  let  the  young  farmer  remember,  that  the  ooiii- 
binatfon  for  convenience  is  as  applicable  to  the 
roughest  and  cheapest  mode  of  execution,  $m  it  is 
to  works  of  briick  land  slate,  and  ornament.  Fir- 
posts,  with  a  covering  of  stul^ble  or  fern,  noay  be! 
thus  disposed,  as  w^ll  ds  columns  of  st6ne  and 
fnangeti9  of  copper. 
The  dairy  should  be  situatckl  withiti  a  oertain 

* 

*reach  of  that  part  of  the  circular  shed  assigned  to 
the  C0WS3  suppose.  30  yards,  and  a  slight  foot-bridge 
•throv^n  over  the  dung-pit,  from  the  centre  of  tbt 
oow-standingSp  In  contriving  the  dairy,  there  aire  a 
few  points  which  should  be  attended  to.  The  en- 
trance into  the  jnilk-room  should  be  through  thef 
scalding- house,  and  the  copper  for  heating  water, 
'&c.  should  be  in  a  slied  withQut  the  scalding-house, 
that  the  heat  may  be  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
milk.  The  boiling  water  should  pass  by  a  cock  in 
the  bottom  of.  the  copper,  through  a  trough  or 
pipe,  across  the  scalding-house  (another  cock 
being  there  in  the  pipe  for  washing  smaller  impler 
ments)  through  the  wait  into  the  milk  ie94s»  that 
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whenever  the  dairy  is  free  from  mHk,  tec.  or  witf^ 
•ut  being  free  in  winter,  the  water  may  pass  at 
once  through  the  whole  system  of  leads  or  trays^ 
and  be  kept  standing  at  pleasure  in  any  of  them^ 
which  is  tlie  most  eiTective  way  of  scalding,  and 
having  made  the  tour  of  all,  may  pass  out  to  a 
drain.  The  immediate  passage  of  the  water 
through  the  wall  of  the  dairy,  'should  be  in  a 
trough  large  enough  to  receive  securely  a  pail  of 
milk  emptied  by  it,  that  all  from  the  cows  may 
run  at  once  through  a  hair  sieve  in  this  trough, 
into  as  many  trays  as  are  requisite  to  receive  it. 
This  prevents  all  ingress  to  the  dairy  by  dirty 
men  and  boys  who  may  bring  pails  of  milk  to  it. 
The  dairy  itself  may  be  circular,  and  if  expence  is 
^not  regarded,  a  fountain  of  water  may  play  in 
summer  in  the  centre  of  it,  the  water  falling  in 
a  circular  j>^,  surroundeci  by^  clean  gutter  to  con- 
vey it  away.  This,  however,  is  mentioned  as  a 
hint  for  expensive  dairies,  and  not  by  any  means  as 
necessary. 

The  establishment  of  a  piggery  demands  even 
more  attention  than  that  of  a  dairy,,  combining  as 
it  does  with  more  objects.    This  must  be  in  a  cir- 
cle*, or  it  must  fail  in  convenience.    In  the  cen- 
tre. 


*^  Circles  of  masonarj  are  more  expensive  than  straight  lines:  ia 
this  case,  thereforcj  the  nnind  fomi  may  be  broken  into  angles, 
mas  to  approach  it;  xt  may  be  in  ten  or  twelve  divi^ooa^  or  less^  aa 
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tre,  the  boiling  or  steaming-house,  with  a  granary 
for  com^  meal,  bran,  &c.  a  range  of  cisterns  in 
divisions  around  it,  for  receiving  immediately  from 
the  copper  or  steam  apparatus,  and  also  by  tubes 
from  the  granary ;  around  these  a  path,  then  the 
fence,  wall,  or  paling,  in  which  the  troughs  with 
hanging  lids,  for  supplying  food  directly  from  the 
cisterns,  on  one  side,  and  for  the  hogs  feeding 
on  the  other  ;  a  range  of  yards  next,  and  another 
of  low  sheds  beyond,  and  last  of  all,  the  receptacle 
for  the  dung.  The  potatoe  stores  (pyes  as  they  are 
called)  should  at  one  end,  point  near  to  the  en- 
trance, and  water  must  be  raised  to  the  coppers  and 
cisterns  at  once  by  a  pump  ;  a  trough  or  other  coti- 

•  veyance  from  the  dairy  to  the  cisterns,  for  milk, 
whey,  &c.  Such  an  arrangement  will  be  very  con- 
venient, and  the  expence  need  not  be  considerable. 
To  annex  a  certain  space  of  grass,  or  artificial 
grasses,  in  divisions,  into  which  the  hogs  may  be 
let  at  pleasure,  is  an  addition  of  admirable  use,  if 

.  the  spot  permit  it.  Those  who  do  not  possess  a 
convenient  pig  apparatus,  can  have  little  idea  of  the 
great  use   of  it,  in   making  manure.     This  <*tlone 

*  becomes  an  object  that  would  justify  any  good 
farmer  in  going  to  a  certain  expence,  for  attaining 
8a  profitable  a  part  of  what  ought  to  be  his  fajrm  ^ 

'  yard  sjfstem.     In  nine-tenths  of  the  farmeries   in 
'  the  kingdom,  it  is  lamentable  to  se^  so  many  parts 

\ 

an  octagon ;  but  where  masonry  is  not  employed  the  objection 
not  hold. 
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of  «  riglit  fHgg^ '  ^C2Aterei  and  uncooiittted^  in 
siidi  m  oiariBer  9«  to  preclude  cmivenieiice,  ioereue 
bbottf ,  atiil  {ire vent  the  making  of  duog. 

In  1765  I  built  a  hogfjery,  n«rly,  bat  not  ex- 
actly on  this  idea,  the  cxfiences  of  whtcl^  were. 

The  boifiBg-bomc. ^.18  18  O 

Copper,    13    <l  O 

Pond, 4'    O  O 

Pump, i  10  O 

CTisteifis,  ..V 14    O  O 

filled. ^  ^^  ^ 

Paling,     , 7    7  O 

TsKing,     IfO    d  O 

Troughs, '. 3    O  O 

ToCal^  besidee  tiad^er ^.78  10    O 


•^ 


By  means  of  one  of  these  yards,  I  fatteoed  86 
.4x)gs  in  6pruig  17^,  with  only  one  man  to  attend 
.them;  whereas  three  would  not  have  been  suffi- 
xjent  ivithout  Mch  conveniences.  They  were  lit- 
tered with  nine  loads  of  «traw  and  haulm,  that 
^>co6t61.  18s.  and  this  made  90  loads  of  very  rich 
dung,  valuod  by  several  fanners  on  the  tpot  at  ^s« 
-a  load. 

Viilne  ot' dung  at  that  rate, £'^  ^    O 

fitrau'^  &< fi  18    O 

jf.  1(5  12    O 

But  they  h;id  not  half  the  litter  they  ought ;  they 
"vi^oidd  luive  made  35L  ivortli  of  manure^  beyond 
"doubt. 

Ninety 
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Ninety  loads  costing  61*  18s.  is  18.  6d.  per 
load. 

Theses  particulars  surely  must  prove  the  vast  im- 
portance of  such  conveniences,  for  fattening  great 
nombers  of  swine,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  raising 
mannre.  Suppose  the  expence,  timber  included, 
to  be  I  )C4.  and  the  interest  called  51.  what  com* 
pariaon  is  there  between  (he  expencfe  of  5L  a  year, 
and  the  prudigious  utility  of  having  it  always  in 
yoor  power  to  fatten^  with  scarce  any  expence 
of  labour,  whatever  number  of  hogs  you  please  ? 
With  such  a  convenienoe,  alt  the  peaae^  beans, 
harlejf,  bfick*wheat,  potatoes,  parsnips^  cbitots^ 
&c.  that  are,  or  can  be  raised  on  a  farm,  may  be 
applied  lo  the  rtBring^  feeding,  or  fattening  hogs ; 
by  which  means  the  farmer  has  the  opportunity  of 
improving  his  knd  to  the  highest  degree,  and  at 
the  cheapest  rate  possible. 

The  total  ex  pence  at  present  of  siicb  yards 
would  not  be  less  than  J50l.  And  if  made  con- 
fbrmably  to  the  more  correct  idea^  would  be  200L 
or  250l.  But  the  governing  idea  of  position  should 
be  fdlowed  in  sties  of  20L 

The  last  circumstance  of  rural  manasrement  that 
I^ioald  recommend'  to  a  proprietor,  on  bis  inhe- 
riting a  fai'm,  is  that  of  building  a  house.  He 
mdy,  however,  be  in  such  a  situation  in  respect  of 
habitation,  that  to  build  a  new  house  is  more  pra« 
dent  than  to  submit  to  the  very  heavy  repairs  of  an 
old  one :  and  m  other  cases  he  may  come  to  a  farm 
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without  any  house,  it  being  let  to  a  contiguous, 
renter.     In  such  cases,  it  will  be  useful  to  have  ' 
some  general  hints  for  his  direction.  • 

It  very  rarely,  happens  that  a  roan  has  an  oppor*  ' 
tunity  of  making  the  experiment  of  building  a  house 
twice  in  his  life,    and  therefore  he  should  reflect 
well  before  he  begins.     It  is  more  common  to  see 
people  fail  in  this  essential  jstep,  than  almost  any 
other.     How  many  new  houses,  in  which  people 
have  no,  more  elbow-room,  in  number  of  pieces^  • 
than  i/  they  were  in  the  stocks!     How  many' in 
which  cpmfort  is  sacrificed   to  show,  warmth   to 
space,  the  sun's  rays,  in  latkude  55^  to  the  sight 
of  a  park  or  a  lake,  shelter  to  a  prospect,  and  the 
convenience  of  a  lumber-room  to  the  arrangement 
of  an  anti-chamber  1  and  as  to  cupboards,  closets, 
and  stowage  of  many  sorts,  the  fools  in  middling . 
life  allow  their-  puppy  architects  to  sweep  them  all. 
away ;  because  my  lord,  with  40  servants,  trans- 
fers such  things  to  the  offices.     Where  do  we  meet* 
with  a  moderate  house  well  calculated  for  a  small, 
fortune  ?— Where  do  you  find  one  planned  for  a 
man  who  keeps  the'  key  of  bis  v?ine-6dlar ;  who 
has  connected  a  kitchen  and  dining-room  in  such 
manner,  that  the  smell  of  the  former  shall  be  ex-. 
eluded,  without  a  long  walk  to  the  latter?  Who 
has  contrived  a  moving  table,  serxed  through  the: 
wall,  without  any  servants  to  wait  in  the  room  ? 
There  is  not  one  apartment  in  a  house,  from  the 
celiac  lo  the  garret,  that  has  not  l^n  improved,  for  ^ 
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men  of  large  fortune ;  but,  for  small  incomes^  I  be- 
lieve invention  has  either  gone  retrograde,  or  at 
least  stood  still. 

Circumstances  for  convenience,  which  should  be 
attended  to,  in  planning  a  house  to  be  inhabited  by 
a  family  whose  income  is  small. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  define  what  the  income 
may  be,  but  only  to  mark  it,  by  the  points  of  the 
mistress  being  her  own  housekeeper,  and  the  mas* 
ter  keeping  the  keys  of  the  wine-cellar ;  and  that  a 
general  system  of  economy  pervades  the  manage- 
ment, the  proprietor  farming  his  own  estate,  whe- 
ther 400  or  1 000  acres. 

1st,  The  kitchen  should  not  be  a  thoroughfare, 
nor  any  house-door  open   directly   into  it.     The  . 
scullery  as  near  it  as  possible,  but  without  opening 

inlo  it.  ^ 

« 

2d,  The  mistres8*s  store-room  should  have  a 
square  opening  into  the  kitchen  (with  a  sliding  * 
door),  on  a  level  with  the  dresser  or  broad  shelf 
which,  surrounds  the  whole  store-room,  through 
which  she  may  give  out  whatever  is  wanted,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  her  or  her  maids^  &c*  passing 
by  a  round-about  way. 

3il,  The  common  ieeping-room  to  open  on  one 
side  into  the  store<^room,  and  on  the  other,  into  a 
passage  diat  leads  directly  to  the  wine  and  ale 
cellar,  which  should  be  near,  in  order  that  the  eye 
may  attend  to  what  the  hand  need  not  perform. 

4tb,-  The  window  of  the  keeping-room  to  look 
full  upon  the  grand  airenue  to  the  yards,  barns,  ^ 
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cattle,  fccu  and*  if  poseible,  full  (but  atsnafedis^ 
tance),  into  the  farm-y»rd. 

5th,  The  farmer  to  have  a  store-room,  aft  vreU 
a9  his  wife,  for  sacks,  small  tools,  nails,  &c.  &c. 

tr,  ,  The .  farmer's  bed-chambfcr,  with  a  largd 
\v:  iCi.'vv  lull  to  the  £a8t^  that  the  sun  may  shine 
in  early. 

HEMP. 

,  This  crop  is  often  sown  in  April,  but  in  the  more 
modern  practice  of  the  best  cultivators,,  it  has  gene^ 
rally  beeu  deferred  till  M^y,  probably  froni  ex pe-* 
riencing  tht  evil  of  late  spring  frosts,  when  sown 
(jiarly.  1  shall  therefore  pQ$tpone  thd  ps^'ticuldr 
^iireCtions  till  the  Calendar  ^or  that  mQntl|, 

SOWING    GRASS-SEEDS. 

Seedsmen >  are  apt  to  mix  seeds  of  nearly  the 
same  size,  in  order  to  have  the  fewer  casts.  This  is 
a  very  bad  way,  and  alwa}s  to  be  guarded  aga]nst4 
Five  pounds  of  any  clover,  &c.  cannot  be  divided 
and  sown  at  two  casts  ;  but  lolb.  may,  and  ought, 
,and  a  larger  quantiiy  is  better,  done  at  three;  bat 
for  all  small  seeds,  the  Norfolk .turnip-trougb,  which  t 
is'  now  adapted  to  clover  and  ray^grass,  is  roach  the 
better  way  of  delivering  these  seeds.  Those  of 
grass,  which  are  lights  ou^ht  never  to  be  sown  in  a 
windy  day;  for  an  equal  delivery  is  a  pomt  of  great 
consequence^  All  grass-seeds  should  be  covered  at 
pne  timng  of  a  very  light  pair  of  harrows.  Of  all 
p^h^r  circumsj^nces^  sowing  in  the  wet,  so  as  to 
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have  the  least  degree  of  poaching  or  sticki^mwi 
diould  be  avoided. 


SEPARATED    GRASS -SEEDS. 

I  cannot  ddyifie  a  young  farmer  to  pay  much  at* 
tention  tothi^  object^  unless  lie  proceeds  upon  very 
sure  gr<>und9y  by  forming  a  contract  for  the  sale  of 
the  seeds  at  a  |;ood  prlce^  before  he  commences  his 
operations.  .  I  have  myself  gone  largely  into  it, 
and  have  found  it  a  cheaper  method  of  procuring 
the  seeds,  to  have  them  gathered  by  women  and 
children,  by  hand,  than  to  raise  thcmnnyself,  under 
the  determination  to  have  them  perfectly  clean 
from  all  mixture.  However,  as  in  certain  situa- 
tions, and  under  certain  circumstances,  it  may  be- 
come an  object  of  attention,  something  should  be 
said  of  it  here< 

This  is  the  month  for  a  spring  sowing.  There 
is  no  object  in  the  whole  range  of  cultivation^ 
which  demands  land  to  be  so  perfeclly  clean  as 
this,  nor  is  any  w^eed  so  mischievous,  as  a  different 
sort  of  grass  from  that  sown,  nor  any  more  likely  to 
come*  The  seed  omst  be  sown  in  drills  by  hand, 
at  one  foot  asunder,  and  from  their  first  appear* 
ance  above  ground^  kept  absolutely  clean.  The 
year  following  that  of  sowing,  they  yield  nK)st  seed^ 
and  presently  decline  in  quantity.  I  have  known 
several  persons  who  have  made  the  experiment, 
and  who  all  gave  it  up«  Tne  -eprts  to  be  recom- 
iDended  are  the  nieadow  fescue,  tb«  poatrivialis, 
the  cmtod  dog's-tail,  ibfi  meadow  ibx-tail,  and  the 
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rough  oock*s»foot.  Timothy  is  always  to  be  ha4 
from  America,  and  Yorkshire-white  is  in  commoii 
sale.  But  for  the  iarmer^s  own  use,  it  is  not  so 
necessary  to  be  so  very  nice,  in  which  case,  broad- 
cast crops  may  be  trusted  to,  for  a  mixture  is  no 
formidable  circumstance.  I  have  had  the  cock's- 
foot  and  the  tall  oat-g^ass  gathered  at  4s.  a  biishel, 
in  large  quantities ;  and  the  crested  dog's-tail  at 
1  s.  a  fxnind,  and  have  thus  laid  down  many  scores  * 
of  acres.  At  these  prices  I  have  found  them 
cheaper  than  when  raised  in  drills  with  great  atten- 
tion. 

SIBERIAN  MELILOT. 

"  The  Melilotus  alba  Sibyrica^  from  Mons. 
Thouin,  at  the  King's  Garden,  at  Paris,  makes,  in 
the  garden  of  Mons.  Faujas  de  St.  Fond,  a  most 
superb  figure.  Nobody  can  view  its  prodigious  lux- 
uriance, without  commending  the  thought  of  culti- 
vating it  for  cattle.  The  coronilla  varia  is  a  common 
plant  here,  and  of  such  luxuriance,  that  it  is  hardly 
to  be  destroyed.  The  hedysarum  corojiarium  does 
well  here." — From  this  hint  (which  I  extract  from 
my  own  Travels),  I  introduced  the  culture  of  the 
melilot  in  my  experiment-ground,  and  found  it  au 
object  much  deserving  attention. 

YELLOW-BLOSSOMED  VETCH, 
(Lathyrus  prateniitj 

This  is  a  very  common  plant  in  many  pastures  and 
meadows^  and  much  deserves  the  attention  of  the^ 
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experimental  fanner.    I  have  made  varioo?  attempts  * 
to  cultivate  it,  but  not  with  the  success  I  could 

v/\s\\ ;  resulting,  in  a  good  measure,  from  the  seed 

« 

being  attacked  by  an  insect,  which  damages  much* 
of  it.     It  does  well  by  transplantation^,  but  the  me** 
thod  too  expensive. 

CORONILLA   VARIA. 

Another  plant  which  we  shall  sometime  or  other 
see  in  common  pultivation,  and  well  merits  a  careful 
attention.  It  roots  like  couch,  and  is  extremely 
difficult  to  destroy.  I  thought  I  had  clean  rooted 
up  a  bed  of  it,  for  transplantation  into  a  larger  piece ' 
of  ground;  but  it  came  again  the  year  following  ^ 
almost  as  luxuriant  as  ever. 

ASTRAGALUS  GLYCYPHYLLOS. 

The  experiment-ground  of  an  attentive  farmer 
should  not  be  without  this  plant,  which  would  pay 
well  for  a  careful  cultivation. 

BUNIAS  ORIENTALE. 

I  have  had  this  plant  in  cultivation  during  four 
years,  increasing  the  quantity  as  fast  as  I  -can  :  it  is 
highly  promising.     ' 

.     WELD. 

In  Norfolk  this  plant  is. sown  with  barley,  in 
April,-  from  one  quarter  to  half  a  peck  per  acre  of 
seed,  in  the  nianner  of  clover,  and  often  with  clo- 
ver at  the.  same  timO|  whiph  is  fed  or  mown  after 

the 
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tlie  weld  IS  pnlled  in  Itie  foltd\ting:  yenr.  Tins  beiiig 
a  {Product  sold  lo  maDaTMcttirers^  the,  pKice  is  not 
fbicd  m  any  manner  very  satir^fMCtory  to  the  fi^rmer, 
tnd  tberefote  I  rwerely  name  it,  that  tte  reader  may 
hare  it  in  hii  mind  for  UihI^  should  \\e  be  so  dis- 
posed. In  other  pnrts  of  the  kii>gdom  it  \%  sown 
with  turnips,  which  are  fed  oft'  in  the  spring,  and 
the  weid  left  ior  a  crop. 

TARES    IN    CLOVER. 

Very  early  in  this  month,  and  in  some  seasons 
in  March,  tlie  young  clorers  should  be  carcfuHy 
examined ;  for  if  the  Lnd  has  hstd  this  crop  too 
often  repeated,  it  is  very  apt  lo  be  what  the  farmers 
call  sick  of  it.  A  full  plant  in  autumn  often  dies 
away  in  winter  and  spring ;  so  that  by  this  months 
the  farmt  r,  perhaps,  is  in  doubt  whether  he  shall 
let  it  stand  or  plough  it  up.  In  this  case,  it  is 
highly  advisable  to  dibble  into  all  the  vacant  ^^pots^ 
spring  tares,  which  thus  take  extremely  well,  and 
between  clover  and  tares^  a  \Qry  ample  crop  is  pro- 
duced. 

SOW    FURZE. 

Dr.  Taylor,  in  Surrey,  had  a  poor  field  of  six 
acres,  worth  7s.  per  arre,  sown  with  furze,  and 
thus  converted  to  be  the  most  profitable  of  the  farm. 
It  was  sown  (tlie  land  beinff  cleared  from  couch)  in 
April,  J 782;  niown  in  1784,  to  thicken  it;  and 
cot  for  the  first  crop  in  17^6,  and  since  regularly 
every  two  years,  three  acres  per  annum*  Last  year's 

cut 
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cut  of  three  acres  produced  7700  faggots,  and  sold 
at  3l.  3s.  per  1000,  on  the  spot  :  this,  24l.5s.  6d.; 
cutting  and  binding,  l^.<64rper  100,  or5l.  ]5s.6d. ; 
dear,  18i.  10s.    Suppose  tithe,  rates,  and  fences,  t6 
equal  5s.,  rent  7s.,  in  all*i2s, ;  or,  for  three  acres, 
iL  l6s. ;  that  fiirtiier  ct^ai^dMucted,  net  l6t.  Us. ; 
or,  per  acre,  &i.  iU»  4d. ;  and,  per  aore  per  an- 
num, 2l.  158.  8d.,  which  is  a  greater  ndt  proit 
than  any  man  receiver  from  wheat  upon  such  land. 
Dr.  Tayk^  thinks,  thnt  the  product  rather  increga^s 
than  diminishes*     For  the  time  of  cutting,  woaid 
reooFiaroend  dry  Aveather  io  February,  or  the  faegia- 
WBg  of  March,  when  severe  /rosta  arc  over. 
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FARM-YARD. 

ABOUT  the  twelfth  of  this  month,  the  farmer 
may  calculate  that  he  will  have  a  sufficient  bite  of 
grasses  to  leave  off  foddering  entirely,  and  before 
'  that»  he  should  not  think  of  it ;  for  if  cattle  are 
turned  into  grass    not    sufficiently  advanced    in 
'    growth,  they  will  require  such  a  number  of  acres, 
'    that  his  mowing  ground  will  be  greatly  curtailed. 
As  soon  as  the  yards  are  cleared,  if  he  is   in  the 
mixing  system,  the  dung  in  them  must  be  turned 
over,  and  mixed  carefully  with  the  stuff  beneath, 
whether  it  be  chalk,    marl,    turf,  ditch-earth,  or 
whatever  sort.    For  this  purpose,  he  must  set  many 
hands  to  work,  so  as  to  get  it  done  as  expeditiously 
as  may  be ;  because  it  should  lay  a  little  after  turn- 
ing, before  it  is  carried  on  to  the  land.     It  thereby 
undergoes  a  fresh  fermentation,  and  becomes  more 
roUen.     The  method  in  which  the  men  should  do 
this  work  is,  to  begin  and  throw  the  dung  up  against 
a  wall,  or  into  some  vacant  space,  so  as  to  have  the 
command  of  a  trench   to  work   in  :  they  should 
always  keep  this  trench  three   or  four  feet  wide : 
,then  they  draw  down  with  dung-cromes  the  dung, 
and,  breaking  it  to  pieces  with  a  fork,  throw  it  up 
on  the  part  alrea:ly  mixed,  in  a  spreading  manner, 
so  as  to  cover  all  the  chalk  or  earth.     In  this  man- 
ner 
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ner  they  proceed  with  the  dung,  to  the  hreadth  of 
about  18  inchesj  or  two  feet,  till  thej'  come  to  the 
stpflT under  it;  all  which  they  pull  down  wUh  pick- 
axes or  mattocks,  and,  when  it  19  in  the  trench, 
break  it  further  to  pieces,  so  as  to  have  it  fine ;  that 
is,  no  pieces  larger  than  a  nDan*s  wrist.  If  water 
hang  in  any  places'  in  their  trench,  they  should  have 
a  water-bowl  ready  to  throw  it  on  the  part  they 
have  mixed.  If  this  work  is  well  executed,  he  will 
have  a  large  hill  of  excellent  manure,  ready  to  lay 
on  to  the  cabbage  or  turnip  land,  to  be  turned  in. 
by  the  last  earth. 

Respecting  the  quantity — therein  lies  the  proof 
of  his  being  a  good  farmer ;  perhaps  the  most  int-> 
portant,  convincing  proof,  that  a  farm  can  offer. 
If  he  has  managed  well,  he  will  have  from  15  to 
20  loads  for  every  head  of  great  cattle,  and  about 
10  loads  for  every  hog,  not  reckoning  pigs ;  not 
above  a  third  of  the  whole  marl  or  earth.  Every 
load  of  straw,  trampled  into  dung,  will  make  five 
or  six  cart  ones  of  dung. 

The  earth  which  has  lain  under  the  dung  all 
wint^^  and  received  the  urine  of  the  cattle,  most 
fay  no  means  be  reckoned   as  inferior  to  the  dung 
itself.    It  is  become  a  rich  manure  without  mixing 
with.dung^  richer  than  the  best  of  marls :  and  I  am 
well  persuaded,  that  this  retention  of  the  urine  in 
it  is  of  such  consequence,  that  the  whole  compost, 
.when  well  .mixed  together,  will  be  better  than  if 
.  chalk  pr  earth  had  not  been  brought  into  the  yard, 
at  least  for  most  soils  ;  but  that  the  favourable  cir- 
cumstances 
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cum^tanees  of  th6  conduct  mach  exceeds  tfie  ex-'* 
pence  of  it,  for  all  soiU,  cannot  be  dac>bted. 

A  great  recommendation  of  this  farm  janj  system 
IS,  the  cheapness  of  thus  nrianuring  the  bnd  :  the 
former  ivill  find,  that  he  can,  in  ho  other  method^ 

« 

manure  at  nearly  so  small  an  ex  pence.  Purchased 
manures  come  higher  :  many  of  them  much  more 
•expensive,  in  proportion  to  their  value, 
'  In  some  situations,  there  are  no  manures  of  any 
fiort  to  be  purchased  ;  in  «uch,  the  farmers,  if  they 
do  not  adopt  such  a  plan  as  I  have  mentioned,  must 
give  their  land  a  poor  chance  ;  for  it  mu6t  be  an 
admirable  soil,  or  course  of  qrops,  to  render  manure 
unnecessary. 

Thus  far  this  article  stands,    as  it  did  in  the 

former  editions  of  this  work  ;  but  more  modem 

experiments  and  observations  have  given  birth  to  a 

\  different  system,  which  must  also  be  noticed,  here. 

The  question  of  using  yard^dung  in  a  long  or  a 
rotten  state,  is  a  very  interesting  one,  that  merits 
both  reflection  and  experiment.  It  has  been  re-^ 
marked  by  several  very  able  and  attentive  agricuir 
turists,  tfaiat  long  fresh  dung  is  preferable  ta  that 
which  16  short  and  rotten,  from  age  or  turning  over. 
The  observations  which  have  been  made  in  various 
,  parts  of  the  kingdom,  have  attracted  much  atten- 
tion, and  the  more  so,  as  some  chemical  writera 
have  from  their  theory  drawn  the  same  conclusioa* 
The  young  firmer  will  act  wisely  to  try  Ijoth  me- 
thods carefully,  in  order  that  he  may  have  a  degree 
of  coavictioQ  which  experiment ,  alone  can  yield  ; 

Ibut 
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but  such  a  trial  demands  particular  attention^  •  or  it 
may  deceive.  Supposing  two  half  acres  marked 
out,  they  should  be  manured,-  the  one  with  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  rotten  dung,  and  the  other  with  that 
portion  of  the  same  sort  long,  which  the  degree  of 
freshness  would  demand  in  order  to  produce  in  rot- 
ting the  quantity  so  carried  in  a  rotten  state :  this 
cannot  be  prescribed,  for  it  depends  on  the  state  of 
both  dunghills  at  the  moment.  This  is  one  way  of 
trying  it;  but  a  still  more  accurate  method  is^  to 
litter-  two  sties,  each  of  ten  hogs  fed  equally,  or 
two  sheds  of  four  fat  bullocks,  with  a  certain  weight 
of  trussed  straw,  and  to  use  the  dung  of  one  fresh 
^nd  of  the  other  turned  up  and  rotten  ;  the  experi- « 
metit'  terminating  at  a  time  when  the  long  dung 
can  be  used ;  the  rotten  may  wait,  but  the  long 
cannot* 

Should  the  famaer  determine  on  the  older  me- 
thod, he  turns  and  mixes  his  yard-dung  as  before 
described.  If  on  the  new  way,  he  has  nothing  to 
do  this  month,  but  is  to  wait  till -he  wants  it  for  his 
turnip  crop, 

PEEDING  OR  MOWING  GRASS-LAND.      . 

•  As  this  is  the  usual  season  of  turning  cattle  to 
gi-ass,  and  consequently  the  time  of  determining 
Avhat  fields  are  to  be  fed,  and  what  mown ;  our 
young  farmer  has  some  circumstances  to  attend  to 
which  may  demand  consideration.  For  instance, 
is  alternate  feeding  and  mowing  better  than  to  keep 
the  scythe  out  of  pastures,  and  the  cattle  out  of 

a  ^  plowing 
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ttiomng  grounds  ?— Mr.  Goring  here  offers  a  valu- 
khh  remark  : 

^*  I  do  not  even  admit  that  grass-land  should  be 
mown  and  fed  alternately :  it  is  certainly  the  way 
to  go  on  the  longer  without  manure,  and  as  cer- 
tainly the  way  to  ruin  fpari  passu)  both  fields  in  the 
end.  In  order  to  maintain  its  proper  quantity  of 
stock  (we  used  to  say)  the  land  must  be  used  to  it ; 
the  more  it  keeps,  the  more  it  will  keep ;  four  this 
year,  five  the  next :  give  it  a  little  manure,  more 
stock  will  follow,  and  so  on  till  it  has  attained  its 
neplus  ultra^  if  that  point  be  to  be  attained.  Land 
that  has  been  used  to  the  scythe  will  not  (ceteris 
parihm)  keep  so  much  stock  and  so  well  as  an  old 
pasture,  though  it  may  have  been  better  manured  ; 
neither  will  old  pasture  produce  so  much  hay  as  the 
other ;  each  will  grow  as  it  has  been  accustomed  to 
grow ;  but  the  old  pasture  has  an  inherent  sweet- 
ness in  it,  as  well  as  virtue,  which  is  hardly  to  be 
seen  upon  the  ground,  but  is  to  be  felt  upon  the 
rumps  and  sides  of  the  ox :  or  to  be  discerned  in 
the  number  of  sheep  which  it  maintains/* 

FIRST  YEAR'S  MANAGEMENT  OF  NEW  LAYS. 

In  this  point  there  is  a  great  diflTerenoe  of  opinion. 
Some  have  conterkled  that  the  new  lay  should  be 
pastured  by  sheep  ;  others  by  cattle ;  others  mown 
for  hay  ;  others  seeded. 

In  the  North  Riding,  the  best  farmers  feed  their 
new  lays  with  sheep  the  two  first  years. 

If  ray-grass  and  white  clover  be  meapt  to  remain 
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flMM  years,  a  gentleman  in  Strathernv  of  siqierior 
knowledge,  eats  them  the  first  year  with  sheep :  by 
this  they  are  rendered  thick,  close,  and  durable. 

To  let  heavy  cattle  in  the  first  year,  does  mis<- 
chief  which  deoriands  years  to  recover-— says  another 
person. 

1  f  mown  for  hay,  it  should  be  cut  early ;  for  no- 
thing is  worse  for  new  layers  than  the  grass  running 
to  seed. 

Mr.  Wright,  of  Ranby,  pastures  them  with  beasts 
the  first  year,  as  sheep  do  harm. 

Dr.  Wilkinson  compared  sheep^feeding  with 
mowing  eipiqrimentally^  and  the  superiority  of  tbe 
former  was  very  great. 

The  Marquis  of  Rockingham  seeded  them  the 
first  year. 

Colonel  St.  Leger  fed  the  two  first  years  with 
great  success*. 

I  have  practised  all  these  methods  ;  the  last  but 
one,  merely  for  gaining  (he  seed  for  other  lands » 
and  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  upon  the  question. 
If  the  grass  be  kept  unfed  in  autumn,  and  it  be  not 
turped  into  too  early  in  the  spring,  sheep  do  no 
harm,  but  much  good  :  the  number  should  not  be 

*  Thoogh  I  have  little  doubt  that  feadhig  la  the  eight  maiuige- 
metot,  yet  k  is  not  to  be  concluded  that>  with  m(/wiog,  the  grass 
will  not  succeed :  Lord  Rockiogbam's  new  lays^  viewed  In  the 
autumn  of  the  first  year,  'were  among  the  finest  that  have  been 
:jeenj  they  were  manured,  howevet,  the  autumti  after  lowing, 
which  is  admirable  managements  provicM  tiie  toil  it  iOuAd^  woA 
%i,8paoo  very  dry. 
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SO  great,  nor  kept  so  long,  as  to  allow  the  plants  to 
be  nibbled  too- close.;  but  sheep-feeding  is  certainly 
the  best  for  the  first  year.  If  bents  rise,  as  they 
.  will  do,  let  them  be  swept  with  a  scj'the  before  any 
of  them  seed,  unless  the  plants  be  evidently  too 
thin  on  the  ground ;  in  that  case,  the  seed  falling 
may  do  more  good  by  raising  fresh  plants,  than 
harm  to  those  which  yield  the  seed. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  first  year  that  sheep-feeding 
is  the  best  management  for  a  new  lay ;  it  should  be 
so  fed  also  the  second  year^  and  if  the  third,  so 
much  the  better  :  there  is  no  necessity  for  continu- 
ing it  longer :  'but  I  have  had  some  fields  which  suc- 
ceeded well  in  feeding  four,  five,  and  even  six 
years ;  and  in  general  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule, 
that  the  more  the  land  is  sheep-fed,  the  more  it 
will  be  improved,  and  especially  if  it  is  ever  to  be 
ploughed  again  for  corn.  But  when  sheep- feeding 
enclosures  are  mentioned,  it  is  understood  that  the 
sheep  are  not  folded  from  such  fields :  a  ruinous, 
impoverishing,  unnecessary  system,  of  which  the 
farmers  are  too  fond,  as  they  are  of  every  way  of 
robbing  grass  to  favour  corn, 

CATTLE   IN   GRASS. 

When  .  cattle,  whether  cows,  fitting  beasts,  or 
young  stock,  are  turned  out  to  grass,  it  is  requisite 
to  consider  the  best  method  of  feeding.  There  are 
two  opinions  on  this  point  directly  contrary  to  each- 
Other:  first,  it  is  asserted  by  one  set, of  graziers, 
tliat^  let  the  grass  to  be  fed  consist  of  ev^r  so  many 
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acces^  that  the  cattle  should  haye  it  all  at  onc^ :  if 
it  is  divided  into  eight  or  ten  fields^  the  gates  of  all 
to  be  set  open,   for  the  stock  to  feed  where  t^ey 
like.    Secondly,  the  other  set  advance,  that  large 
fields  of  fifty,  eighty,  or  an  hundred  acres,  should 
be  divided,  that  the  farmer  may  change  his  stock 
from  one  to  the  oth^r,  and  give  the  grass  fresh  and 
fresh.    And  each  of  these  parties  assert,  that  they  \ 
know  themselv^  to  be  right  from  experience.    But 
that  is  impossible ;    one  must,    undoubtedly, '  be 
wrong.     Let  us  consider  the  point  from  reason :  it 
is  one  that  will  never  be  decided  fairly  from  expe- 
riment ;  for  two  pieces  of  grass,  each  of  eighty  or 
an  hundred  acres,  contiguous  and  perfectly  alike, 
are  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  king's  dominions ; 
and,  if  they  were,  two  sets  of  stock  exactly  similar, 
would  not  be  found.     The  divisions  into  fields  by 
hedges  and  ditches,  for  the  purposes  of , draining 
atid  shelter,  is  not  the  inquiry,  the  comparison  not 
being  fair;  as  such  divisions  may  be  fed  at  once, 
by  setting  all  the  gates  open,  as  well  as  one  field. 
The  inquiry  is,  whether  the  cattle  will   spoil  the 
grass  more  in  one  way  than  in  the  other  ?    and 
whether  the  grass  will  go  as  far  in  one  as  in  the 
other,  by  fatting  or  feeding  the  beasts  as  well  ? 
The  argument  of  giving  the  grass  fresh  and  fresh, 
appears  to  be  rather  vague ;    for  it  supposes  that 
the  cattle  will  not  eat  it  fresh,   if  they  have  the 
whole  range  at  once,  which  may  be  a  mistake: 
they'will  not  be  seen  in  the  evening  where  they 
were  feeding  in  the  morning,  but  vary  their  food 
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in  the  mmner  most  agreeable  to  theoisefvies ;  ami 
we  fficy  in  ^eral  observe,  that  the  segaoioiu  «ni* 
male,  when  left  to  their  owd  ooiMluct,  manoige  audi 
pointa  better  than  we  can  for  them.  As  to  the 
trsa^gand  spoiling,  it  is  an  equal  obJeeti^B  So 
both  methods ;  the  legs  of  the  beasts  i|ie  iK>t  tied  ia 
s«iaU  closes  any  more  than  in  lai^e  ones,  in  case 
,  aU  the  smaller  pieces  have  not  water,  the  objeotioas 
to  feedmg'them  separate  are  much  greater. 

On  the  other  band,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
ttiene  are  disadvantages  attending  this  way  of  pas- 
turing :  ibi*  a  time  the  trampliiig  any  be  greater,  A 
cattle  are  dispoaed  to  beat  a  sort  of  march  anoand 
thor  fields  on  first  tufming  in,  and  also  on  aoase 
kinds  of  disttirbance  :  but  a  greater  evil  is  that  of 
disturbing  a  large  herd  ii^stead  of^  small  one :  tliis 
t|  dog  may  effect  in  one  endoaure  unseen  from 
others,  and  consequently  the  stock  in  them  left 
without  interruptioQ ;  and,  perhaps,  a  motive 
greatei^  than  this  is,  its  having  been  observed  that 
cattle,  and  $heep  also,  do  better  when  well  propor- 
tioned  to  their  pastm-e,  when  divided  into  small  bis 
rather  than  large  ones. 

In  the  stocking  grass^Iands,  the  farmer  should 
ittend  weU  to  the  proportion  between  his  stock  and 
the  quantity  of  his  feed.  Let  him  remember  when 
he  stocks  his  grotrnds,  that  he  shoukl  be  pretty 
nice  in  this  proportion  ;  for  if  he  overstocks,  his 
^oss  will  be  certain  and  great ;  and,  if  he  does  i^ot 
throw  in  as  many  cattle  as  be  ougbt^  then  he  will 
aofier  by  a  waste  of  food* 

There 
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Tbece  are  several  systems  in  fajttening :  to  buy 
in  beasts  in  October  or  Noveo^ber,  and  fmt  them 
to  straw  till  the  end  of  February ;  then  to  begin 
iheir  fatting  on  turnips,  and  continue  it  in  March ; 
thence  to  the  middle  of  May  on  other  food,  and 
then  tQ  turn  to  grass,  and  kill  in  August  or  Sep- 
tember. Another  scheme  is,  to  buy  in  smalkr  beasts 
in  May  lean,  and  sell  them  fat  from  the  grass  14 
the  October  and  November  following.  Where  win- 
ter food  is  raised  with  spirit,  aod  the  farmer  takei 
a  proper  care  to  provide  great  plenty  of  litter  to  turn 
into  duog,  the  first  method  is  miK^h  the  mdsit  pro^ 
£taUe ;  but,  where  either  of  these  requisite^  fu'e 
wanting,  the  latter  is  preferable. 

A  third  system  i^,  to  buy  ^  that  peciod  whidl) 
will«  according  to  th^  §ize  of  the  cattle,  admit 
tiieir  beaug  ready  for  n^rket  in  April  aad  May^ 
when  meat  is  geoerally  sure  of  a  good  price;  on^ 
winter  not  highly  fed:  a  summer's  grass,  and  a 
second  winter  driven  on  by  the  best  feeding.  This 
for  large  oxen ;  if  smaller,  to  be  bQu^t  in  iu 
spring,  and  ,have  only  a  summ^r^s  grass  an^  a  win*- 
ter*s  stalling. 

« 

CAKE  AND  CORNFEP   BEASTS. 

Our  young  former,  if  he  has  any  cake  pr  coni-fed 
beasts,  not  fat  enough  to  go  off  the  end  of  April, 
or  the  beginning  of  May,  is  under  no  necessity  of 
parting  with  them,  as  they  dp  very  well  on  good 
grass  though  t^eu  from  piUcake :  I  have  known, 
iu  Lincolnshire,  cake  in  9  i^ioderate  alloM^anqe  to  be 
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given  while  the  beasts  were  at  grass^  and  to  gof  on 
very  rapidly  while  thus  fed. 

BUCK-WHEAT. 

This  may  be  sown  towards  the  end  of  the  month. 
So  late  a  time  has  of{t;red  the  opportunity  of  good 
tillage  to  destroy  weeds,  and  of  course  the  knd  is 
fine,  and  in  good  order.  It  is  a  profitable  crop,  and 
especially  on  all  (except  very  heavy  soils)  land  that 
either  requires  late  sowing,  or  that  you  are  disap*- 
pointed  in  the  design  of  sowing  soon  enough  to  bar- 
ley. Late-sown  crops  of  the  latter  grain  seldom. pay 
expences :  in  such  cases,  it  is  useful  to  substitute 
buck-wheat ;  for  I  do  not  think  that  there  are  many 
soils  on  which  a  crop  of  buck-wheat,  sown  in  May, 
will  not  exceed  in  value  a  crop  of  barley  sown  in 
May:  yet  in  many  tracts  of  country,  it  is  a  common 
custom  to  sow  barley  so  late  as  that  season. 

LUCERN. 

This  plant  may  yet  be  sown  :  being  a  perenniaf, 
and,  when  well  cultivated,  yielding  an  immen«e 
pro6t,  too  much  attention  cannot  be  given  to  lay 
the  seed  in  the  ground  with  all  possible  advantages; 
that  is,  the  land  should  be  very  rich  and  fine,  per- 
fectly free  from  weeds:  these  requisites  a  man  may 
jiot  be  able  to  procure  in  April.  In  such  case  let 
him  not  sow  iii  April,  but  wait  till  May  ;'and  this,* 
whether  drilled  or  sown  broad-cast:  if  the  latter,  let 
it  by  all  means  be  sown  with  buck-wheat,  which  is 

preferable  to  sowing  it  alone. 
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The* advantages  of  cultivalihg  lucern  are  so  ex* 
tremely  great,  that  the  young  agriculturist  should 
determine  at  all  events,  to  have  sufficient  at  the  least 
for  the  summer  support  of  all  his  teams  and  other 
horses  ;  and  if  in  addition  to  this  quantity,  he  pro* 
vides  also  for  thus  feeding  much  other  stock  in  bis 
farm-yard,  he  will  find  it  a  most  profitable  practice. 
The  proper  soil  depends  principally  on  two  qualities, 
that  it  be  quite  dry,  and  very  rich.  If  ne^r  the 
stables  and  yard,  the  convenience  will  be  much  the 
greater ;  but  to  choose  the  best  land  on  the  farm  is^ 
upon  the  whole,  the  best  direction  he  can  have. 
Those  who  at  present  cultivate  it  on  the  largest 
scale  in  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Hampshire,  where  are 
to  be  found  large  quantities  of  it,  very  generally 
have  it  in  the  broad -cast  mode,  and  as  far  as  posi- 
tive practice  goes,  this  method  must  be  preferred  ; 
but  as  effective  cleaning  it,  and  especially  from  in« 
digenous  grasses,  is  an  object  of  great  consequence^ 
executed  when  broad-cast  by  a  powerful  and  heavy 
barrow,  it  much  deserves  attention,  whether  drilling 
very  straight  at  nine  inches  equi-distant  would  not 
be  a  preferable  method.  Drilling  has  been  tried 
by  many,  and  abandoned  for  random  sowing ;  but 
nineteen  twentietlis  of  the  drilled  lucern  which  I 
have  seen,  have  been  at  18  inches,  two  feet,  and  some 
even  at  three  ;  the  consequence  of  which  has  been, 
a  heavy  ex  pence  and  trouble  in  reaping  instead  of 
mowing  ;  and,  if  these  spaces  are  kept  truly  clean^ 
the  lucern  being  damaged  by  the  pulverized  earth 
adhering  to  it,  and  carried  to  the  racks.    If  drilled 
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at  nine  inches,  it  might  onoe  a  year  be  most 
effectively  horse-hoed  with  Cook*8  scariders  in  the 
iron  bearn,  which  would  eradicate  grass  far  better 
than  any  harrowing  that  eouid  be  given  to  a  broad- 
east  crop,  without  a  formidable  expence,  and  some 
danger  of  damaging  the  crop,  tough  as  the  roots  are. 
The  grand  object  in  the  preparation  of  the  ground 
)S,  to  have  it  as  free  from  weeds,  and  esp^iaU/ 
grass,  as  skill  and  perseverance  can  effect.  The  crop 
of  the  preoeding  year  should  have  been  turnips 
fed  on  the  land  by  sheep,  before  the  Cbristmaa 
frosts ;  the  field  imfnedtalely  ploughed,  and  laid  by 
diat  ploughing  ready  for  broad-casting  or  drilling. 
In  March  it  may  have  been  scuffled  on  the  surface, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  month,  or  perhaps  better,  the 
beginning  of  April  in  a  dry  time,  sown.  This 
jBiay  be  done  with  or  without  com ;  if  drilled,  it 
will  be  bettpr  alone  i  if  broad  >  cast  with  barley  or 
oats,  under-seeded  :  but  it  may  be  drilled  with 
corn ;  the  corn  first  broad-cast,  and  then  the  lu- 
cem  drilled  among  it ;  or  the  corn  may  be  drilled 
in  one  direction,  and  the  lucem  afterwards  across 
it.  Not  less  than  i2lb.  an  acre  shopld  be  drijled, 
and  20lb.  sown  broad-cast.  It  is  apt  to  be  eaten 
by  the  fly,  8cc. ;  if  it  escape  tiiat  damage,  all  is 
safe,  and  the  farmer  may  be  assured  that  his  care 
will  be  well  rppaid.  No  manuring  at  this  period  is 
necessary  :  but  to  sow  soot  just  as  the  young  lu^ 
cem  is  got  above  ground,  may  be  beneficial  against 
the  fly.  In  regard  to  proportioning  the  quantity 
of  land  thus  occupied- to  the  stock  intended  to  be 
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fed  on  it ;  a  <)iiartor  ef  en  acve  per  head  is  sufficient 
|br  aU  sorts  of  iarge  cattle,  taken  one  with  another^ 
if  the  laad  is  very  ridh  aod  good :  but  on  more  mo^ 
derate  soilsi,  luilf  an  acre  per  head  will  be  a  proper 
aUowaoce.  It  is  oiuch  better  to  have  too  oiuch  thaa 
too  little. 

SAINFOIN. 

This  grass  may  be  sown  with  buck-wheat  with 
success,  if  the  soil  be  proper ;  for  hay,  in  countries  ' 
where  natural  meadows  and  pastures  are  scarce^ 
sainfoin  is  so  valuable,  that  this  culture  shofukl  be 
attended  to  more  than  it  is.  It  is  a  common  no^ 
tion,  that  sainfoin  will  thrive  only  on  limestone 
lands  or  dialky  soils.  This  idea  excludes  very  tx^ 
tensive  tracts  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where 
sainfoin  would  be  a  valuable  acquisition ;  but  it  is 
nudi  to  be  regretted,  that  we  should  not  experi« 
mentally  know  the  exsU^t  soils  on  which  it  will  and 
will  not  thrive. 

BURNET. 

I 

This  grass  may  be  sown  in  May  with  buck -wheat, 
with  as  great  a  propriety  as  at  any  other  season. 

CARROTS. 

The  carrot*  crop  should  be  hand-hoed  this 
month :  they  may  be  harrowed  before  hoeing. 
The  harrowing  will  not  damage  the  young  carrots, 
nor  pull  up  one  in  twenty ;  but  it  will  displace  some 
weeds,  and  check  the  growth  of  many.  The  hand* 
hoeing  should  be  performed  with  nine-inch  hoes ; 
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and  they  should  set  put  the  plants  to  the  distance  of 
twelve  inches  from  each  other.  Gardeners  do  not. 
let  them  stand  further  than  eight  or  nine  inches 
asunder ;  but  when  the  roots  are  designed  to  be  of 
n  large  si^e,  that  is  too  little :  the  crop  will,  in  very 
good  land,  measure  more  bushels  at  a  larger  dis* 
tance.  These  observations  are  equally  applicable  to 
parsnips. 

POTATOES. 

Sometime  during  May,  the  early  planted  potatoe 
crop  will  require  a  hand-hoeing,  which  should  be 
done  with  great  attention,  that  not  a  weed  may 
be  left,  and  the  surface  of  the  land  well  cut, 
and  in  fine  order.  Crops  in  rows  should  receive; 
besides  this  hand-hoeing,  the  first  horse-hoeing, 
which  should  be  given  with  a  common  swing-plough, 
drawn  by  two  horses,  one  before  another,  and  turn 
a  furrowyrom  the  rows,  throwing  up  a  small  ridge 
in  the  middle  of  each  interval.  These  operations 
should  be  well  and  attentively  performed  ;  for  the 
weeds  grow  at  a  great  rate,  and,  without  spch  an 
attention,  \>ill  destroy,  or  at  least  greatly  damage 
the  crop. 

PLANT  POTATOES. 

Tliis  root  may  be  planted  throughout  May  ;  Tn- 
Nideed  many  planters  consider  this  as  the  best  time 
for  that  business.  They  are  a  tender  vegetable,' 
and  apt  to  have  the  green  shoots  cut  off  by  late 
spring  frosts.  I  have  more  than  once  had  them 
turned  qiiite  black  by  frosts  even  in.June.  Deferring 
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It  thus  late,,  is  also  a  means'  of  lessening  the  work 
of  a  farm  in  those  very  busy  months,  March  and 
April. 

CABBAGES. 

The  crop  of  cabbages  planted  in  April  will  re* 
quire  a  hand-hoeing  this  month.  It  should  be 
given  only  to  the  tops  of  the  ridges,  about  eight  or 
nine  inches  around  the  plants  :  the  weeds  should 
be  cut  up  clean,  and  loose  moulds  drawn  to  the » 
stems  of  the  plants.  '  In  about  ten  days  after,  the 
first  horse-hoeing  should  be  given,  turning  a  fur- • 
row  from  the  plants,  and  throwing  up  a  rfdge  of 
earth  in  the  middle  of  each  interval.  This  opera- 
tion will  be  of  great  use :  it  lets  the  atmosphere 
into  the  ridges  on  which  the  plants  stand,  and  con* 
sequently  sweetens  and  ameliorates  the  soil ;  and  it 
kills  the  weeds  that  grow  on  the  sides  of  the  ridges 
much  cheaper  than  it  can  be  done  by  the  hand-hoe; 
it  likewise  pulverizes  the  earth  taken  away,  and 
brings  it  into  fine  order  for  returning  to  the  plants 
in  June,  when  they  will  strike  into  it,  and  thrive 
the  more. 

The  land  designed  to  be  planted  in  June,  should 
this  month  receive  an  earth  to  throw  it  on  to  what- 
ever sized  ridges  you  intend  to  plant  on.  This 
must  not  be  omitted  ;  because  the  beginning  of  the 
ncKt  month  may  be  taken  up  in  carting  the  ma- 
nure. 
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DRILL   CABBAG£-SEED« 

The  common  culture  of  this  plant,  crery  one 
knows,  is  that  of  sowing  the  seed  on  a  seed-btd, 
and  transplanting  where  to  remain  ;  but  a  much 
superior  metlt>d  was  that  practised  by  the  late  Mr. 
Bakewell,  of  drilling  the  seed  at  onoe  the  beginning 
of  this  month  where  the  crop  was  to  femain.     This 
saves  the  expence  of  transplanting  ;  but  that  is  an 
object  of  very  small  consideration,  compared  with 
the  much  superior  point  of  certainty ;  and  oeing  se- 
cure against  those  droughts  in  June,  which  some- 
times delay  the  planting  so  long,  that  a  full,  or 
nearly  a  full  crop,  is  unattainable.    I  have  often  re- 
marked how  exceedingly  superior  plants  have  been, 
that  were  singled  out  in  nursery -beds,  and  left  with- 
out moving,  when  compared  with  others  dra\Vn  out 
and  transplanted.     It  is  true,  there  is  one  object  in 
which  this  system  is  inferior  to  the  common  prac- 
tice ;  from  February  to  June  is  gained  for  the  fallow 
in  the  usual  culture ;  but  not  equally  in  this  netv 
method.  It  is  therefore  to  be  recommended,  not  to 
practise  it  on  foul  land ;  but,  in  fields  tolerably  clean^ 
it  may  be  safely  executed  ;  however,  perfect  SSifety 
is  attained  if  the  cabbages  follow  some  other  faRow 
crop,  as  turnips,  tares,  beans,  &(5«  The  seed  should 
be  drilled  in  the  Northumberland  way  for  turnips 
on  ridges,  upon   good  land,  four  feet  broad,  and 
upon  inferior  soils,  three  feet :  the  manure  being 
laid  in  the  furrows,  and  the  ridges  reversed  for  co- 
vering it.     This  is  a  very  profitable  application  of 
dung,  which  should  be  taken  long  and  fresh  from 
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tile  yard^i  not  less  thfin  twenty  cubical  yards,  but 
thirty,  or  thirty-five,  belter,  per  acre,*  measared 
before  stirring.  . 

When  the  plants  are  four  inches  high,  thin  them 
by  hand-hoeing,  with  a  view  to  a  86(x>nd  hoeing, 
that  shall  leave  them  at  the  intended  di^ance  1^ 
which  they  are  to  remain,  18  or  24  inches,  ac6oTd* 
ing  to  the  soiL 

SOW   SWEDISH   TURNIP, 

The  ruta  baga,  or  Swedish  turnip,  has,  in  a  va- 
rious €;xperience,  and  through  several  of  our  coun« 
ties,  proved  one  of  the  most  important  acquisitions 
which  the  husbandry  of  this  country  has  made 
for  many  years.  I  cultivated  it  upon  its  first  in- 
troduction, successfully,  at  Bradfield,  in  the  trans- 
planting method :  sowing  the  seed  in  a  nursery  or 
seed-bed  the  end  of  February,  and  transplanting 
It  on  the  first  rains  in  June ;  but  my  success  was 
not  so  great  as  to  induce  me  to  be  anxious  about 
it ;  and  for  many  years  we  heard  but  little  of  the 
plant.  In  1801  I  surveyed  the  county  of  Hert- 
ford for  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  was  much 
pleased  to  find  that  this  plant  was  so  well  esta- 
blished in  that  county,  as  to  be  almost  common 
husbandry.     . 

In  1*802  I  surveyed  Norfolk,  and  there  found 
that  many  of  the  principal  farmers  had  made 
pretty  large  experiments  on  it,  and  been  suffici- 
t»ntly  sviccessful  in  some  Jieldsy  to  have  an  high 
opinion  of  the  plant ;  but  many  of  them  com-^ 
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plained  that  the  fly  made  such  ravages  amotig  tlieir 
plants,  that  they  had  no  dependence  on  ever  being 
able  to  secure  a  crop.  The  fact  is,  that  the  best 
culture  of  this  plant  is,  to  sow  it  where  it  is  to 
remain,  broad-cast,'  from  the  iOth  of  May  to  the 
end  of  the  month ;  and  of  all  others,  the  best  pre- 
paration to  secure  a  crop,  is  that  of  paring  and 
burning ;  for  the  fly  being  the  grand  enemy,  frojn 
its  coming  so  very  slowly  to  the  hoe,  this  operation 
not  only  proves  by  far  the  best  preservative  against 
that  enemy,  but  also  pushes  the  plants  on  in  an 
accelerated  vegetation,  and  thereby  doubly  secures 
the  crop.  If  the  seed  cannot  be  thus  prepared,  the 
next  bcbt  management  is,  to  sow  it  after  common 
turnips  fed  on  the  land  by  sheep.  If  neither  method 
suits,  it  must  be  put  in  on  well-pulverized  soil, 
very  amply  manured. 

The  inducements  to  the  farmer  to  enter  freely 
on  this  culture,  are  many  and  important.  1.  If 
he  has  tKe  right  stock  of  seed,  the  root  yellow  in 
liesh  and  rough  in  coat,  it  lasts  through  all  frosts, 
and  may  be  depended  on  for  sheep  quite  through 
the  month  of  April,  though  drawn  two  months  be- 
fore, and  spread  on  a  grass  field.  2.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent and  nourishing  food  for  sheep,  and  also  for 
any  sort  of  cattle.  3.  It  is  equal  to  potatoes,  in 
keeping  stock  swine  ;  a  point  of  great  consei^uence. 
4.  It  is,  ncKt  to  Carrots,  the  best  food  that  can  be 
given  to  horses.  5.  It  is  sown  at  a  season  which 
leaves  ample  time,  in  case  of  a  failure,  to  put  ia 
common  ti)rnips  or  cabbages.    AU  these  ar^  power* 
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ful  inducements  to  urge  a  £arinet  to  enter  readily 
on  the  culture. 

Bring  the  field  into  just  such  order  as  is  requisite 
for  a  turnip  crop,  and  sow  two  pounds  of  the  seed 
per  acre ;  one  pound  is  enough^  but  if  the  fly  is  ap«' 
plrehended^  it  is  much  safer  not  to  spare  seed. 

MADD£R. 

The  crop  planted  last  month  will  want  a  hand-* 
hoeing  before  the  expiration  of  this  month :  that 
work  shoqld  be  done  with  eight-inch  hoes,  and  very 
carefuUy  ;  for  the  young  plants  will  not  bear  rough 
treatment  of  any  kind^  being  of  a  most  brittle  na- 
t\\re.    It  will  not  be  advisable  to  horse-hoe  yet. 

LIQUORICE. 

The  young  crop  of  liquorice  must  be  hand-hoed 
in  May,  and  carefully  hand-weeded  at  the  same 
time.  In  common  management,  this  is  not  well 
done,  owing  to  the  cropping  the  ground  the  first 
year  with  onions  or  carrots,  both  which,  or  any 
other  plant,  are  but  so  many  weeds>  that  rob  the 
principal  produce. 

WHEAT  FALLOW. 

If  the  farmer  fallows  for  wheat,  which  is,  howr 
euer,  but  an  unprofitable  practice,  according  to 
the  modern  ideas  of  husbandry,  the  land  should 
receive  an  earth  this  month,  to  turn  in  the  weeds 
that  have  arisen  since  the  last.  The  maxim  of 
Aiaking  the  fallows  very  finq  m  Aprils  to  destroy 
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the  weeds  by  a  ploughing  iiv  May,  or  the  beguining^ 
of  June,  is  in  general  good;  for  how,  are  they  to  be 
killed,  if  they  do  not  vegetate  ?     If  the  fallows  are 
left  rough  in  the  common  manner,  the  seeds  of 
weeds  are  shut  up  in  the  clods  :  they  are  broken  by 
the   time  the  wheat-seed  is  sown  :  must  not  the 
consequence  be,  their  growing  among  the  wheat  ? 
But  it  has  been  urged,  that  on  rich  clays  this  prac- 
tice would  not  be  proper,  on  account  of  such  spring 
tillage  as  I  have  described,    cutting  in  numerous 
pieces  the  root-weeds,  every  bit  of  which  grows ; 
consequently,  you  would  do  as  much  mischief  in 
one  instance  as  good  in  another  ;  but,  being  turned 
up  ver}'  rough  in  large  clods,  the  sun  bakes  them, 
and  completely  kills  the  roots.     It  is  absurd  to  rea- 
son against  experience;  therefore,  if  a  farmer  tries 
the  spring  tillage',  and  finds,  contrary  to  expecta- 
tion, that  it  fills  his  lands  with  pernicious  weeds, 
instead  of  killing  them,  he  certainly  should  desist. 
But   many  persons   know,    from   experience,    that 
such  management  has  destroyed   seed-weeds,   and 
proved   no  impediment  to  the  destruction  of  root 
ones,  by  successive  attention  through  the  burning 
parts  of  the  summer ;  not  by  leaving  the  roots  in 
possession  of  large  clods,  but  by  extracting  them. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  grasses,  which  are  among 
the   wofbt.     Docks,    indeed,   can  be  no  way  cU;- 
stroyed,  but  by  letting  them  grow,  and  then  dig- 
ging them  up,  and  carrying  them  clear  away  frooa 
theiand. 

It  should,  however,    be  admitted   (and  it  is  s 
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grand  objection  to  summer-fallows),  that  if  the 
spminer  proves  wet,  root-weeds  will  not  be  de- 
stroyedy  whatever  the  system  of  tillage  may  be : 
that  of  clods  will  no  more  kill  them  than  any  other 
ipethod»  except  picking  them  up  by  women,  &c, 
following  every  machine  by  which  the  tillage  may 
be  given. 

HOE   WHITE   CORN. 

Wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  that  are  drilled  wide 
enough  for  horscrhoeing,  must  be  well  attencjed  ta 
through  this  months  as  all  should  be  now  finished^ 
and  early  in  it:  the  rows  well  hand-hoed  an4 
weeded  at  the  same  time,  by  the  men  stooping 
down  to  pluck  out  such  with  their  fingers  as  they 
cannot  get  away  with  their  hoes,  without  damage  tq 
the  crop. 

HOE  BEANS. 

V 

The  rows  of  beans  will  demand  great  attention 
throughout  this  month  :  the  shims  must  work  the 
intervals  well,  and  the  rows  must  be  hand-hoed 
^nd  weeded ;  at  present  the  plants  are  tiot  advanced 
enough  to  oiFer.  any  difficulties,  and  all  operations 
may,  consequently,  be  performed  effectually.  If  it 
is  a  wet  season,  interruptions  will  happen,  for  all 
lioeing  is  then  very  badly  done,  but  no  dry  time 
should  be  lost ;  it  may,  from  succeeding  bad  wea- 
ther, be  invaluable.  ' 
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This  crop  oitinot  be  managed  so  well  and  sa 
easily  as  beans  ;  if  in  douHe  rows,  with  wider  itr- 
tervals,  in  order  for  the  tendrils  to  join  and  form 
one  row,  leaving  a  better  space  for.  hoeing,  no 
proper  season  should  be  lost  in  deanmg.  Crops 
dibbled  close  ma)/  demand  a  weeding.  ^ 


SHEEP.       - 

t  suppose  the  spring  food  has  lasted  ttll  the  TOth 
6r  12th  of  May ;  then  they  are  to  be  turned  into 
their  summer's  grass,  in  which  they  are  to  be 
Itiahaged  accorditrg  to  the  nature  of  the  stock.  If 
the^  flock  consists  of  lean -stock  sheep,  whose  profit 
is  lamb  and  woet|  then  the  busmess  throughout 
the  y6af,  on  whatever  food,  is'  to  keep  them  in' 
good  and  healthy  order:  these  flocks  are  proper 
for  farms  on  poor  soils,  and  belonging  to  which  are 
extensive  commons,  wastes,  or  sheep-walks :  suoh 
tracts  will  only  keep  the  sheep. 

Another  management  in  enclosed  countries  is, 
to  buy  ewes  in  August  or  September,  to  turn  them 
on  to  the  fallows,  or  the  poorest  grass  on  a  farm, 
till  Christmas,  and  then  to  begin  to  give  them 
some  turnips  or  cabbages,  keeping  them  in  good 
heart  through  their  lambing,  and  afterwards  as  well 
as  possible,  that  the  lambs  may  be  drawn  fat  by  the 
butdier,  soon  enough  to  get  the  ewes  fat  and  gone 
^y  September  or  October.  This  is  a  profitabj|Q 
pjactice. 

A  third  system  of  conducting  sheep  is^  t^  buy 
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*ia  two  or  three-year  old  wethers  in  the  beginning 
of  this  month  ;  to  keep  them  rather  bare  till  about 
three  weeks-  after  the  hay  is  cleared,  then  to  give 
them  good  keeping  by  degrees,  and  from  it  put 
♦.hem  to  turnips  or  cabbages  to  fatten,  .&c.  con- 
trived so  as  not  to  be  sold  till  March  or  April,  during 
which  season  they  sell  better  than  at  any  time  in 
the  year.  This  is  a  good  sheep  management^  and 
will  pay  the  farmer  well. 

Whatever  the  stock  is,  this  is  the  time  for  turn- 
ing them  from  spring  to  summer  food.     In  the  dis- 
tribution of  it,  you  should  attend  to  the  distinction 
between  those  sorts  of  cattle  that  do  well  on  clover, 
and  such  as  require  natural  pastures.    Sheep^  hogs, 
young  cattle,  and  horses,  are  fed  to  more  profit  on 
clover  than  in  pastures ;  but  fatting  beasts,  large 
working  oxen,  and  cows  that  are   tnilked,  are  in 
more  want  of  natural  grass.     It  is  true,  butter  and- 
cheese  are  in  many  places  made  from  clover ;  but 
then  we  do  not  know  whether  the\prices  are  not 
lower.    If  clover  is, good,    it  will  carry  five,   six, 
seven,  or  eight  sheep  an  acre,  and  on  some  lands 
ijven  more.     Good  grass  will  carry  a  cow  to  an 
acre;    but  it   must  be   above   the   common  run. 
However,  in  proportioning  the  stock  to  the  grass^ 
take  care  to  be  rather  under  than  over  ;  because  it 
is  an  easy  matter  to  mow  a  few  acres  for  hay,  in 
<:ase  you  have  too  much ;  but  cattle  cannot  be  sold 
half  fat,  without  loss. 

In  an  enclosed  farm  there  is  one  point  which 
should  be  particularly  attended  to^  and  that  is,  tha 
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•  division  of  the  flock  into  diflFferent  parcels  fot  al! 
the  fields  intended  to  be  fed.  Bakewell,  who  was 
a  great  enemy  to  folding,  and,  in  this  respect,  for 
many  years  little  ^attended  to,  because  it  was  ima- 
gined that  his  opinion  was  founded  on  his  own 
breed  being  ill  adapted  to  the  practice — gave  as  one 
material  reason  for  his  opinion,  that  it  forced  a 
farmer  to  keep  too  many  sheep  in  one  parcel.  He 
contended,  that  the  waste  oi  food,  from  this  cir- 
-cumstance,  was  great,  and  that  the  sheep  would 
-never  be  kept  as  healthy  and  thriving  in  large  as  in 
•sm«ll  parcels.  For  many  years  I  tried  this  system 
of  division  with  all  the  attention  I  was  master  of, 
^nd  am  well  persuaded  that  he  was  right  in  hts 
opinion  ;  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  as  many 
sheep  upon  any  farm  in  one  flock  as  in  10  or  20, 
The  farmer  knows  nearly  what  number  each  field 
'tt'ill  carry,  and  they  ought  to  be  distributed  accord- 
J"gly>  with  the  precaution  of  having  a  pen  at  one 
corner,  in  order  for  examining  them  daily  when  the 
fly  is  abroad.  Here  if  they  are  left,  vnth  no  other 
changing  than  drawing  off  a  few,  or  adding,  ac- 
cording to  extremes  Of  season,  they  will  do  well, 
whether  fattening,  or  ewes  and  lambs ;  and  after- 
wards I  minuted  the  followino:  note  :— **  I  continue 
o£ opinion,  that  the  quantity  of  stock  I  am  enabled 
to  keep,  depends  much  on  the  practice  of  dividing 
the  flock  into  small  parcels,  and  leaving  them  quiet 
in  their  respective  fields,  without  folding ;  and  that 
if  they  were  in  one  parcel,  and  folded,  they  would 
on  this  breadth  of  land  be  starved.    I  cannot  but 
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urge  gentlemen  on  j^ncloscd  farms,  to  male  some 
experiments  on  this  great  question,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  loss  they  sustain  in  the  number  of 
sheep  they  keep,  by  adhering  to  the  practice  of 
folding  ;  of  the  benefit  of  which,  for  corn,  there  is 
no  doubt ;  but  the  price  paid  for  that  benefit  ought 
to  be  better  understood  than  I  find  it.  Vague  ideas 
have  been  long  the  guide  of  numbers :  it  is  high 
time  that  on  such  essential  points,  positive  experi- 
ment should  alone  be  attended  to/* 

CLOSE    FEEDING. 

In  the  distribution  of  sheep  there  is  another 
point  which  demands  attention,  which  is  the  be- 
nefit of  close  feeding.  Here  I  shall  insert  a  minute 
which  was  made  on  a  year's  feeding  with  attention. 

"  The  next  circumstance  I  would  wish  to  note, 
is  that  of  close  feeding.  In  the  preceding  trials 
there  was  not,  through  the  30  weeks,  scarcely  a' 
bent  to  be  seen  ;  the  pasturage  was  constantly  shorn 
to  the  ground ;  and  in  that  state  it  was  remarkable 
to  see  how  constantly,  and  even  rapidly,  it  sprung, 
during  the  continuance  of  a  drought  that  was  de- 
structive of  all  produce  in  fields  on  the  same  farm, 
suffered  to  run  to  bent,  for  hay  or  other  vjews. 
The  comparison  was  the  most  decisive  that  can  be 
imagined.'  I  had  many  fields,  better  than  any  here 
registered,  that  yielded  so  contemptible  a  produce 
of  hay,  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  mowing ;  and  I  was 
amazed  to  see  in  some  of  them  how  poor  the  rotien 
or  after-grass   was,   so  that  both  united^   or  the 
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entire  growth  of  at  least  40  weeks,  has  amounted 
not  to  the  fourth  of  the  value  of  the  produce  of 
similar  soils  pared  close  by  sheep.  **  A  Romney- 
Marsh  grazier  would  be  ruined  if  he  had  so  much, 
grass  on  his  land/*  says  Mr.  Boysj  in  his  Farming 
Tour,  speaking  of  a  field  understocked*.  "  No- 
thing so  bad,V  says  another,  ^'  in  Romney-Marsh, 
as  mowing,  so  that  some  landlords  prohibit  it.^* 
Pliny  knew  this— JS^^  enim  in  primis  inutile^  nasct 
herbas  semeniaturmjf.  Of  the  fact,  however,  I 
have  not  the  least  doubt,  from  various  experiments 
and  observations  ;  and  there  is  no  man  but  has  re« 
marked  it  in  the  case  of  ray-grass,  the  produce  of 
which  is  lost,  if  the  bent  be  allowed  to  rbe.  In 
all  plants  cultivated  for  pasturage,  there  is  a  great 
effort  the  moment  the  seed -stem  run^;  to  which 
the  whole  growth  of  the  plant  is  directed  to  form 
the  seed ;  till  then  the  growth  is  in  the  leaves ;  it 
is  therefore  palpable,  that  the  way  to  have  the 
,  greatest  abundance  of  leaf,  is  by  feeding  so  close 
as  to  prevent  those  stems  rising  at  all.  And  I  may 
further  observe,  that  on  this  system  of  feeding, 
those  grasses  which  yield  a  very  great,  but  coarse 
produce,  become  sweet, '  fine,  and  valuable,  by  thus 
keeping  them  close  fed.  The  avena  elatior^  or  tall 
oat- grass,  is  very  coarse,  but  in  a  field  of  13  acres 
and  a  half  of  that  grass,  it  never  was  suffered  to 


*  Annals,  vol.  xix.  p  118.  See  also  Mr.  Price's  Observations^ 
in  that  Marsh. 

t  Plin.  liist.  Nat  lib.  xviii.  cap.  28. 
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ri8e»  and  consequently  was  found  on  examination  as 
fine  and  pleasing  to  the  eye  as  any  of  the  more 
delicate  grasses.  It  is  with  this  view  that  I  am  cuU 
tivating  it  largely,  and  also  the  daciylv^  glomeralusi 
and  both  are  remarkably  early. 

It  is  an  inquiry  that  deserves  attention,  whether 
the  superior  profit  of  grazing  sheep,  on  comparison 
with  oxen,  does  not  depend  very  much  on  this 
point  of  close  feeding;  for  large  cattle  the  herbage 
must  be  kept  to  a  good  head,  to  give  a  full  bite, 
aiulx  consequently  innumerable  seed-stems  form, 
V^hich  tend  to  reduce  the  produce  greatly. 


FOLDING   SHEEP- 

This  month  begins  the  folding  season  throughout 
England ;  and  the  practice  is  (when  relied  on)  of 
such  importance,  that  it  should  be  steadily  pursued. 
Many  farmers  give  a  very  slight  dressing :  one 
night  in  a  place,  and  the  fold  three  square  yards 
per  sheep ;  instead  of  which  it  should  be  two 
nights,  and  only  two  square  yards,  or  but  one  yard. 
In  a  word,  the  land  should  be  quite  black,  if  ara- 
/  ble;  and  with  a  pretty  good  covering,  if  grass. 
The  proper  arable  lands  to  fold  Xhis  month  are  the 
cabbage  and  turnip  fallows:  those  crops  will  be 
sown  and  planted  in  June,  consequently  wHI  reap 
the  benefit  of  the  manure  directly.  All  this  on 
the  supposition  that  the  openness  or  other  circum- 
Ranees  of  the  farm  demand  folding. 

The  practice  of  a  very  intelligent  Kentish  farmer 
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here  deserves  notice  : — "  The  circumstance  which 
perhaps  most  deserves  attention  in  Mr.  Bovs's  farm^ 
is  that  of  dividing  his  flock:  instead  of  keeping 
his  sheep  in  one  flock,  he  keeps  iour,  and  is  at 
the  constant  expense  of  three  or  four  shepherds, 
rather  than  suffer  many  to  be  kept  together  :  he  is 
60  clear  of  the  profit  of  this  conduct,  that  he  would 
not  for  a  moment  admit  that  any  question  could 
be  made  of  it :  the  lambs  suffer,  the  food  is  wasted, 
and  the  whole  flock  the  worse  in  proportion  to  its 
size:  of  this  he  was  clear  to  the  most  perfect  con-* 
viction/' 

SALT   FOR    SHEEP. 

I  shall  at  another  season  note  the  circumstance 
of  giving  salt  to  sheep  particularly  ;  at  present  it 
ought  to  be  observed,  that  the  practice  is  proper  for 
summer  as  well  as  for  winter.  Jt  is  remarkable,  that 
this  custom  should  be  common  management  in 
almost  every  country  in  the  world,  England  alone ^ 
excepted.  It  certainly .  tends  to  keep  any  flock 
healthy  ;  and  is  necessary  in  proportion  to  the  soil, 
food,  &c.  being  ill  adapted  to  them ;  and  also  to 
the  wetiless  of  the  season  • 

HOGS. 

When  the  farm -yards  are  cleared  of  cattle,  the 
hogs  should  be  sorted,  and  all  those  of  a  propqr 
age  for  feeding  on  clover,  &c.  should  be  drawn 
and  turned  into  it.   This  is  a  part  of  farming  that 
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has  been  much  expatiated  on  ;  but  is  not  yet  conK 
mon  husbandry  every  where.  It  i^'ell  deserves  to  be 
considered. 

In  the  old  management  of  swine,  they  were  kept 
at  home,  about  the  farm-house,  or  a  close  of  grass, 
all  summer,  with  times  of  regular  feeding  on  wash, 
grains,  or  corn  ;  but  the  error  of  such  a  conduct, 
was  making  no  distinction  between  sows  with  pigs, 
or  weaned  pigs,  and  large  hogs.  In  the  more  mo- 
dern method,  all  the  wash,  &c.  is  reserved  for 
the  former :  consequently  a  much  larger  stock 
can  be  kept ;  and  the  hogs,  half,  and  three-fourths 
grown,  are  turned  into  the  clover  or  chicory  about 
the  middle  of  this  month ;  and  it  is  directed,  that 
the  gates  of  the  fields  be  locked  on  them,  and  kept 
there  till  towards  Michaelmas:  but  for  this  con- 
duct the  fences  must  all  be  in  excellent  repair,  and 
a  pond  in  the  field  for  the  hogs  to  drink  at.  This 
food  agrees  well  with  them  ;  they  grow  fast,  and 
are  taken  out  of  either  clover  or  chicory  in  good 
order  for  fatting.  This  practice  must  certainly  be 
attended  with  beneficial  effects :  enabling  the  far- 
mer to  keep  larger  breeding  stocks  of  hogs,  is 
alone  of  much  consequence,  and  cannot  fail  of  im- 
proving his  profit:  swine. will  pay  for  their  food  as 
well  as  any  other  application  of  it ;  and^  the  conse- 
quence of  the  whole  system,  in  raising  large  quan- 
-  ties  of  excellent,  manure,  cannot  be  too  strongly 
insisted  on. 

As  the  dairy  will  this  month  Tffi)rd  great  plenty 
of  butter-milk  and  cheese-whey,  all  that  is  not 
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wanted  for  the  present  stock  of  sows  and  pig^ 
should  be  reserved  in  brick  cisterns,  so  contrived, 
that  it  may  run  without  loss  directly  from  the  dairy: 
this  wUl  be  worth  many  pounds  per  annum  in  a 
farm  of  any  size :  where  such  contrivances  are  un- 
known, the  wash  must  all  be  used  as  fast  as  it^is 
made,  and  whether  wanted  or  not;  which  is  a 
greater  loss  than  many  persons)  not  used  to  the 
improved  practice,  will  easily  imagine. 

I  

SOILING   HOGS. 

Tlie  preceding  system  is  good,  but  T  prefer  soil- 
ing them  in  their  yards,  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
pence  is  much  increased,  and  that  some  food  will 
be  wasted/  The  inducement  to  this  practice  is  the 
imipense  quantity  of  valuable  manure  which  may 
be  raised  in  this  manner.  Our  farmer  should  not 
however  attempt  it,  if  he  be  not  well  provided  with 
litter  of  some  sort  or  other,  including  in  that  term 
Mnd  and  peat.  The  hog-yards  should  have  gates 
wide  enough  to  admit  carts  for  bringing  these  ma- 
terials and  food  in,  and  for  moving  away  the  dung. 
Lucern,  chicory,  clover^  and  tares^  are  the  proper 
food  for  this  system. 

HORSES. 

This  month  the  farmer  should  leave  off  dry  meat 
for  his  horses.  He  should  soil  them  in  the  stable 
on  lucem,  and  if  he  has  not  lucern,  on  tares,  or 
doter,  or  chicory.  -  This  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant articles  in  his  business  i  he  should^  there; 
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fore,  consider  it  well,  that  he  may  adhere  to  that 
practice  ivhich  most  reduces  the  expence  of  keep«^ 
ing  the  team. 

Food  given  in  the  stable  goes  much  farther  than 
in  the  field,  and  also  enables  the  farmer  to  raise 
large  quantities  of  dung  throughout  the  summer. 
These  arc  both  objects  of  great  consequence ;  and 
if  he  appropriates  a  small  field  of  lucern,  near  the 
stable,  to  this  use,  he  will  find  it  by  far  the  cheapest 
way  of  keeping  his  horses.  An  acre,  perfectly  well 
managed  on  rich  good  land,  and  amply  manured^ 
will  maintain  four  or  five  horses  from  May  to  Octo- 
ber ;  but  if  a  farmer  would  manage  in  the  most 
judicious  manner,  he  should  allot  an  acre  to  every 
two  or  three  horses ;  by  which  means  he  will  be 
sure  to  have  plenty  to  spare  for  any  other  use. 

This  system  of  conducting  the  team  cannot  be 
too  strongly  recommended ;  those  farmers  who  pro- 
vide grass  or  clover  to  turn  their  horses  into,  know 
well  the  great  quantity  of  land  that  must  be  assigned 
them,  and  the  high  expences  in  general  of  keeping 
horses :  they  should  determine  to  embrace  all  me- 
thods of  low^ing  such  great  expences,  and  none 
offers  more  clearly,  and  with  a  greater  certainty, 
than  the  cultivation  of  lucern  for  summer  food. 

MARES    TO   HORSE. 

Mares  should  not  be  permitted  to  have  the  horse" 
later  than  the  end  of  this  month  :  they  go  eleven 
calendar  months*  Apri^  is  a  better  time  for  them. 
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Ox-teams  are  maintained  in  winter  at  a  much 
less  expence  than  horses  ;  but  in  summer  they  are 
nearer  an  equality  :  the  same  reasoning  is  therefore 
applicable  to  both.  It  is  as  advisable  to  soil  oxen 
en  lucern  as  horses  :  they  will  thrive  extremely 
iwell  on  it,  and  at  a  much  less  expence  than  pas- 
turing them  in  the  common  manner. 

COWS. 

In  this  month,  the  cows  should  be  kept  in  good 
food,  that  the  dairy  or  the  calves  may  return  the 
iarmer  a  due  product.  Clover,  and  ray-grass  that 
has  been  fed  off  early  with  sheep,  will  suit  them 
well ;  but  if  the  clover  should,  as  it  is  commonly 
imagined  to  do,  give  the  butter  a  taste,  the  varia- 
tion of  price  should  then  be  calculated,  on  compa- 
rison with  the  convenience  the  farmer  finds  in 
feeding  with  that  grass.  Lucern  does  excellently 
for  cows,  and  gives  the  butter  no  ill  taste:  it  will^ 
moWn  and  given  in  racks  or  cribs,  go  much  farther 
than  food  eaten  in  the  field,  and  at  the  same  time 
yield  an  opportunity  of  raising  much  dung :  a 
point  tjiiat  ought  never  to  be  forgotten.  If  this 
method  is  pursued,  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
feeding- places  are  kept  well  littered.  In  this  man- 
ner the  dairy  or  calves  will  not  fail  of  proving  ex- 
tremely profitable.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to 
assert,  that  the  cows  will  yield  as  large  a  produce 
in  this  manner,  as  when  turned  into  natural  grass 
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ttp  to  their  horns;  that  is  by  no  means  the  inquiry; 
but  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  their  yielding  a 
much  greater  profit,  which  is  the  only  point  of 
consequence.  In  natural  grass,  they  will  eat,  spoil, 
and  trample  a  great  breadth ;  in  exceeding  geod 
grass,  an  acre  a  head  at  least ;  but  if  your  lucem 
1$  good,  one  acre  will  feed  three  or  four  cows 
amply.  Such  a  state  of  the  case,  at  once  shewa 
that  the  product  of  the  cows  has  little  to  do  in  the 
inquiry :  it  is  the  clear  profit  alone  that  should  b^ 
considered. 

In  the  feeding  of  horses,  oxen,  or  cows,  with 
liicern,  let  me  observe,  that  it  should  be  regu- 
larly mown  every  day;  and  the  best  way  of  carrying 
it  to  the  stable,  will  be  in  a  small  skeleton-cart 
drawn  by  one  horse,  and  made  for  the  purpose. 
In  the  cutting  it,  the  plantation  should  be  marked 
into  forty  or  fifty  divisions,  according  to  its  growth  ; 
one  to  be  mown  every  day,  and  the  cattle  so  pro- 
portioned,  that  they  may  eat  it  regularly.  Thi» 
will  save  trouble,  and  make  the  proportion  between 
the  cattle  and  tiieir  food  to  be  discovered  with  the 
greater  accuracy;  the  lucern,  if  well  managed,  and 
on  good  land,  may  be  cut  four  times. 

THE    DAIRY.       .     ' 

Now  the  business  of  the  dairy  is  in  full  operation : 
this  is  one  of  the  most  ticklisli  parts  of  the  farmer*s 
business.  Unless  he  has  a  very  diligent  -and  in- 
dustrious wife,  who  sees  minutely,  to  her  dairy,  or 
a  most  honest,  diligent,  and  careful  hou^e- keeper 
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to  do  it  for  him^  he  wijl  assuredly  lose  money  by  his 
dairy :  trusted  to  Common  Servants,  it  will  not  pay 
charges.  The  dairy-maid  must  be  up  every  morn- 
ing by  four  o'clock,  or  she  will  be  backward  in  her 
Business.  At  five^  the  cows  must  be  milked,  and 
there  must  be  milkers  enough  to  finish  by  six. 
The  same  rule  must  be  observed  in  the  evening. 
Qeanliness  *is  the  great  point  in  a  dairy:  the  uten- 
sils should  all  be  scalded  every  day,  and  cold  water 
gbould  be  poured  down  on  the  floor  in  hot  wea* 
ther,  a  cock  of  water  running  constantly  through 
it :  falling  on  the  floor,  and  dashing  a  good  deal 
about,  would  have  effect  in  cooling  the  air.  The 
fountain  recommended  in  another  month,  better 
ttill.  There  is  scarcely  any  part  of  a  farm  that 
wants  contrivance  more  tlian  a  dairy :  if  the  num-. 
ber  of  cows  be  great,  well- contrived  conveniences 
would  saN^'e  much  expence  of  labour,  and  pay  a 
larmer  for  erecting  them  himself. 

Mr.  Abdy,  in  his  account  of  the  Epping  dairies, 
remarks,  that  their  farmers  buy  pigs  at  four  or  6ve 
months  old  (which,  in  1788,  cost  J8s.  each),  keep 
them  on  skinimed  milk  for  about  a  month,  and 
sell  them  with  6s.  profit.  The  general  proportion, 
one  to  every  three  cows  in  milk ;  and  as  the  cows 
(the  long-horned  Derby  breed)  in  general  stand'  to 
the  pail  for  nine  months,  this  will  make  three  pigs 
fatted  from  the  milk  of  each.  The  average  quan* 
tity  of  butter  made  by  each  cow,  per  week,  is  4  lb. 
of  l6oz.  and  the  whole^  therefore^  of  each  covr 
UGlb. 
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1561b.  at  lOd.  ..  £.6  10    O  at  Is/sd.  £^9  15     O 

Calf,     0  18    0  150 

Pigs,     0  18     0  1  10    O 
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The  age  of  cows  when  most  in  use,  after  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  calf.  When  the  hay  is 
a  large  productive  crop  on  the  ground,  the  cows 
eat  more,  and  the  milk  is  not  so  rich  as  when  the 
quantity  on  the  ground  is  less.  Tho  dairy-maids 
are  peculiarly  attentive  to  one  circumstance,  that 
there  must  be  a  certain  proportion  of  sour  in  the 
cream,  either  natural  or  artificial,  or  they'cannot 
ensure  a  good  churning  of  butter;  some  keep. a 
little  of  the  old  cream  for  that  purpose ;  others  use 
a  little  rennet  ;  and  some  a  little  lemon-juice. 
When  the  butter  is  come,  the  dairy-woman  throws 
it  first  into  clear  water,  and  then  on  to  a  board,  and" 
with  .her  hand  in  each  situation,  squeezes  the  but- 
ter-milk out,  and  when  on  the  board,  sprinkles  a 
very  little  salt  over  the  whole  mass  (for. one  of  the 
properties  of  Epping  butter  is,  to  have  very  little  . 
salt  in  it);  the  lump  is  then  divided  into  pounds, 
and  as  they  are  weighed,  are  thrown  into  fresh, 
water ;  when  they  are  all  weighed  they  are  agaia 
squeezed  and  rolled  on  the.  board  with  the  hand 
till  they  are  about  14  inches  lotig.  This  is  the 
whole  process, 

.  In  Suffolk  it  has  been  found  that  four  gallons 
and  a  half  of  milk  give  on^  quart  of  cream: 
which  quart  gives  one  pint  of  butter^  which  weighs 
■Jilb.  .    .    .       ^     '  .  . 
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THE  MEtHOD  OP  MAKING  BUTTER  IN  HOLLAND, 

BY  Mil.  B.  P.  CAREW. 

Having  milked  the  cow,  the  milk  is  not  put  into 
pans  till  it  is  quite  cold.  It  is  then  stirred  two  or 
three  times  a  day  with  a  wooden  spoon,  to  prevcfnt 
the  cream  from  separating  from  the  milk ;  and  if 
it  can  be  stirred  until  the  spoon  will  almost  stand 
in  it,  it  is  deemed  so  much  the  better.  When  it 
is  found  tcf  be  sufficiently  thick,  it  iS  put  into  the 
elmmy  and  beat  for  an  hour.  When  the  butter 
l)Ogin&  to  form,  a  pint  or  more  of  cold  water^  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  of  the  milk^  is  poured  in^  to 
separate  tlie  butter  from  the  milk. 

Wheit  the  butter  is  taken  out  of  the  churn,  it  is 
washed  and  kneaded  till  the  last  water  is  perfectly 
clear  lind  free  from  milk.  By  this  method,  a  greater 
Quantity  of  butter  is  made  from  an  equal  quantity 
of  milk.  The  butter  is  firmer  and  sweeter.  It 
will  keep  longer  than  that  which  is  made  in  the 
ordinary  mode  which  is  in  use  in  England,  and  the 
butter-milk  is  thought  preferable. 

N,  B.  A  churn  is  thooght  better  adapted  to  tlie 
purpose  than  a  barrel. 

Butter  and  Milk  in  Cfieshire.-^^^  Tl>ere  does  not 
appear  any  thing  particularly  worthy  of  notice  in 
the  process  of  making  butter,  unless  it  be  the  com- 
mon practice  of  churning  the  '  whole  milk,*  in- 
8teft<)  of  setting  up  the  milk  for  the  cream  to  rise, 
aini  churning  it  alone,  as  is  the  custom  in  most 
Qtber  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  Cheshire,  the 
4vhole  milk   (viz.  cream  and  all^  without  being 
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ddmmed)  is  churned  together;    md  prefuiratory 
to  that,  the  meal  is  immediately^  after  milking  la 
summer^  cooled  in  quantities  proportioned  to  %hm 
heat  of  the  weatlier,  previous  to  its  being  put  to- 
gether^ which  from  time  td  time  is  done  in  earthen 
'  cream  mugs/  or  jars.    In  these  jars  (cont»mng^ 
four  of  ^x  gallons  each)  it  is  intended  to  stand  till 
it  is  *  cawed '  (as  the  term  is),  or  clotted  in  a  pror 
p^r  degree  fdr  churning,  and  this  b  judged  (0  be 
the  case  sufficient  for  the  intended,  purposei  tA' 
soon  as  the  whole  is  coagulated,  and  has  acqilirecl 
a  small  degree  of  acidity^  which  will  generally  taktf 
placei  in  warm  weather,  in  the  coufse  of  a  day  or 
two.    In  wititer,  the  cream  mugs  are  placed  near  a 
lire,  to  forward  the  ^  cawing,'  or  clotting  of  tba 
milk,*    If  the  milk,  in  warm  weather,  has  not  beea 
sufficiently  qookd  before  it  ie  put  to  the  former 
meal,  or  if|  in  winter,  the  mugs  have  been  set  tpa 
near  the  fire,  it  curdles  the  whole  mass,  making  it 
(as  the  phrase  is)   ^  go  all  to  whig  and  whey/  and 
afterwards  heave  in  the  tnug.    Again,  if  in  sum-* 
mer,  of  when  kept  in  a  warm  situation,  the  milk 
is  not  churried  within  a  day,  or  a  little  more,  after 
it  is  sufficiently   *  cawed/  a  kind  of  fermentation 
and  'heaving  also  ensues  :  in  both  cases  the  butter 
will  be  rank' and  ill- tasted  ;  iK)r  will  the  milk  prQ* 
duce  so  much  butter,  as  when  it  has  been  properly 
lAanaged,  and  churned  in  proper  time.    We  do  not 
find  that  any  comparative  exp^ment^  have  in  thiA 
part  of  the  country  been  made,  so  as  to  ascertaia 
wkh  Hn/  degree  of  certainty,  which  of  the  two 
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common  modes  of  obtaining  buHeristhe  best,  iff 
regard  to  quantity,  flavour,  &c.  This  matter,  hoiir« 
ever  well  worth  attending  to,  might  easily  be  ascer- 
tained by  experiments,  both  simple  and  unexpen- 
sive.  In  most  parts  of  Cheshire  butter  is  made 
up  for  sale  in  lumps,  that  have  the  term  ^  dishes* 
applied  to  them  :  the  weight  of  a  ^  dish'  is  one 
pound  and  a  lialf,  or  24  ounces. 
'  "  The  churns  in  common  use  are  of  the  upright 
kind,  and  have,  ii)  some  instances,  a  lever  applied 
to  them :  when  that  is  the  case,  one  end  of  the 
lever  (which  is  supported  by  an  upright  frame)  i^ 
connected  to  the  end  of  the  churn-stafF;  the  other 
end  of  the  lever,  by  means  of  a  rod.  Is  connected 
to  a  crank  in  a  tdothed  wheel,  and  this  is  worked 
by  a  pinion  fixed  upon  the  axis  of  a  common  winch. 
By  means  of  this  contrivance,  the  business  of  churn- 
ing is  performed  by  one  person  with  the  greatest 
case." — JFedge. 

CHESHIRE    CHEESE. 

"  The  general  mode  of  making  cheeses  is  from 
50lb.  to  60lb.  weight  each,  and  which  now  sell, 
from  good  dairies,  at  from  43s.  to  55s.  per  120lb. 
und  upwards.  The  process  of  making  Cheshire 
cheese  is  as  follows,  viz.  on  a  farm  capable  of  keep- 
ing 25  cows,  a  cheese  of  about  6olb.  weight  may 
be  daily  made  in  the  months  of  May,  June,  and 
July.  The  evening's  milk  is  kept  untouched  until 
next  morning,  when  the  cream  is  taken  off,  and 
put  to  warm  in  a  bra^s  pan,  heated  with  boiling 
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water ;  then  one- third  part  of  that  milk  is  heated 
in  the.  same  manner,  so  as  to  bring  it  to  the  heat 
of  new  milk  from  the  cow.  (Note.-^This  part  of 
the  business  is  done  by  a  person  who  does  not  assist 
in  milking  the  cows  during  that  time).  Let  thecows 
be  milked  early  in  the  morning,  then  the  morning's 
new  i;nilk,  and  the  night's  milk,  thus  prepared,  are 
put  into  a  large  tub,  together  with  the  cream  j 
then  a  portion  of  rennet,  that  has  been  put  into 
water  milk-warm  the  evening  before,  is  put  into 
the  tub,  sufficient  to  coagulate  the  milk ;  and  at 
die  same  time,  if  amotta  be  used  to  colour  the 
cheese,  a  small  quantity,  as  requisite  for  colouring 
(or  a  marigold  or  carrot  infnsion),  is  rubbed  very 
fine,  and  mixed  with  the  milk,  by  stirring  all  to- 
gether, then  covering  it  up  warm,  it  is  to  stand 
about  half  an  hour,  or  until  coagulated;  at  which 
time  it  is  first  turned  over  with  a  bowl,  to  separate 
the  whey  from  the  curds,  and  broken  soon  after 
with  the  hand  and  bowl  into  very  small  particles  : 
the  whey  being  separated  by  standing  some  time, 
li  taken  from  the  curd,  which  sinks  to  the  bottom ; 
tlie  curd  is  then  collected  into  a  part  of  the  -tub, 
which  has  a  slip  or  loose  board  to  cross  the  dia- 
meter of  the  bottom  of  it,  for  the  sole  use  of  se- 
parating them,  and  a  board  is  placed  thereon,  with 
weights  from  6olb.  to  120lb.  to  press  out  "the 
whey;  when  it  is  getting  into  a  more  solid  con- 
sistence, it  is  cut  and  turned  over  in  slices  for  se- 
veral times,  to  extract  out  all  the  whey,  and  then 
Weighed  as  before;  which  operations  may  take' qp 
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*^  By  a  pretty^accurate  calculation,  in  the  upper 
vale  o(  Gloucester,  I  found  that  a  cheese  weigh- 
ing somewhat  more  than  1 1  lb.  (namely,  at  10  to 
the  cwt.)  took  about  15  gallons  of  milk  (ale  mea- 
sure) or  one  gallon  and  one-third  to  lib.  of  two 
meal  cheese.  From  two  instances,  minuted  witl» 
tolerable  accuracy  in  this  district,  the  proportion 
appears  to  be  in  one  instance  somewhat  more,  and 
in  the  other  somewhat  less,  than  1  lb.  of  curd  to 
one  gallon  of  new  milk. 

"  The  season  of  making.  *Thin  cheese'  is 
made  from  April  to  November ;  but  the  principal 
season  for  making  *  thick  cheeses'  is  during  the 
months  of  May,  June,  and  the  beginning  of  July. 
If  made  late  in  th^  summer,  they  do  not  acquire  a 
sufficient  diegree  of  firmness  to  be  marketable  the 
ensuing  spring. 

**  The  rennet  made  use  of  at  Frocester  was  pre- 
pared in  this  mariner :  to  two  gallons  of  water, 
made  salt  enough  to  bear  an  egg,  add  one  penny- 
worth of  mace,  one  pennyworth  of  cloves,  U 
handful  of  sweet-briar  and  hawthorn  buds,  a  small 
quantity  of  alom  (about  the  bulk  of  a  small  wal- 
nut), the  same  quantity  of  sal  prunella,  a  small 
quantity  of  cochineal  (a  small  pinch — the  bulk  of 
half  a  hazel  nut),  and,  if  to  be  had,  two  or  three 
bay-leaves.  Pound  the  alum,  sal  prunel,  &c.  and 
having  mixed  the  several  ingredients  with  the  salt 
and  water,  add  five  veils,  or  if  small,  sjx  or  seven. 
In  about  ten  days  the  rennet  will  be  fit  for  use, 

^*  Another  recipe  which  I  was  favoured  with  in 
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this  vale,  is  the  following:  three  handfuls  of  com- 
mon salt  to  three  quarts  of  water,  a  quarter  gf  an* 
*  ounce  of  salt- pet  re,  and  as  much  black  pepper  as 
will  lie  upon  a  shilling,  a^small  quantity  of  agri- 
mony, a  sprig  of  sweet-scented  thyme,  a  handful  of 
*«weet-briar,  a  handful  of  the  red  buds  of  hawthorn, 
four  heads  of  sage.  Add  the  ingredients,  and  boil 
the  water  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  To  the  liquor, 
when  cold,  put  one  veil.  The  rennet  may  be  used 
the  next  day." — Marshall^  Gloucester. 

PARE  A«ND   BURN. 

Paring  and  burning  the  turf,  is  in  some  places 
begun  so  soon  as  March  ;  it  holds  all  through  May. 
In  the  burning,  many  hands  should  be  set  at  work 
at  once,  that  a  dry  time  may  be  caught  for  it,  ia 
case  the  seas|^)n  in  general,  proves  wet.  One  peculiar 
circumstance  attending  the  breaking  up  of  grass^ 
lands,  whether  old  ttirf  or  sainfoin  lays,  is  the 
bringing  them  in  order  for  turnips  with  onl/ 
one  ploughing;  and  it  is  a  general  and  verj 
jiist  observation,  both  in  the  north  and  west  of 
England,  where  this  husbandry  is  most  common, 
that  turnips  scarcely  ever  are  known  to  fail  on  burnt 
lands:  the  fly,  on  such,  is  nearly  unkqown.  Now, 
any  farmer  must  be  sensible  of  the  vast  importance 
of  thus- bringing  turf-l^nd,  by  only  one  ploughing, 
to  a  turnip  crop:  much' tillage  is  thus  saved,  as  well 
as  a  great  expence ;  and  the  turnips  are  generally 
a  crop  that  repays  the  expcnces  of  the  operation 
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with  profit.  In  a  word,  this  husbandry  deserves  the 
warmefit  praise. 

Bat  of  late  years,  an  opinion  against  it  has  pre*^ 
vailed  much  in  some  counties.  Several  of  the  no* 
jbility  and  gentry,  of  very  large  estates,  have  inter* 
dieted  the  practice,  not  allowing  their  tenants  ta 
pare  and  hum  under  any  pretence  whatever.  The 
leason  assigned  for  this  conduct»  is  an  apprehension 
that  the  depth  of  the  soil  decreases  from  it :  that 
yoo  bum  the  hnd,  and  redpce  half  an  inch  to  half 
a  line ;  a  great  evil,  when  the  land  is  perhaps  only 
three  or  four  indies  deep  on  a  limestone  rock. 
But  this  reasoning,  many  very  sensible  and  expe- 
fieneed  farmers  know  to  be  false*  They,  on  the 
contrary,  urge  the  universal  circumstance  of  no 
land  ever  being  pared  till  it  has  acquired  a  turf, 
which,  with  natural  grasses,  will  be  from  7  to  20 
years;  and,  with  sainfoin,  the  duration  of  the 
crop,  which  is  from  10  to  20  years:  that  it  is  not 
the  soil  which  is  burnt,  but  the  bulbs  of  the  plants, 
the  roots,  and  net- work  of  grass-roots:  the  earth, 
which  is  intermixed,  is  not  burnt :  it  is  calcined,  but 
not  reduced  to  ashes,  all  of  which  arise  from  bulba 
Mid  roots:  hence  the  fact,  that  the  staple  of  the 
foil  rarely  suffers  from  paring  and  burning.  If  this 
reasoning  be  not  true,  whence  the  known  fact,  that 
aoils  not  four  inches  thick,  and  which  have  remained 
at  the  same  thickness  as  long  as  the  oldest  man  can 
remember,  have  yet  been  pared  and  burnt  regularly 
four  or  five  times  in  a  century ;  and^  as  the  same 
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husbandry  is  known  by  record  to  have  been  prac« 
jtised  for  ages  on  the  same  land,  the  staple  jmist 
have  lost  three  inches  every  hundred  years;  ia 
other  words,  it  must  have  been  totally  gone  long 
ago,  and  nothing  but  rock  remained:  all  which  it 
evidently  false,  the  soil  at  this  day  being  as  thick 
as  ever.  We  may  hence  conclude^  what  such  far* 
mers  assert  to  be  true,  that  the  earth  suffers  np 
diminution,  those  roots  and  bulbs  only  being  re- 
duced to  ashes,  which  in  breaking  up  by  the  plough 
alone^  would  rot  away. 

HOPS. 

Dig  the  new-planted  hop  garden  this  month : 
earth  up  the  plants,  and  see  that  no  weeds  are  left 
to  infest  them.  At  this  time  you  should  als9  pole 
your  old  plantations,  proportioning  the  poles  to  the 
age  and  growth  of  the  hops.  Within  a  short  time 
after,  the  binds  are  tied  to  the  poles.  These  are 
nice  operations^  and  not  to  be  detailed  in  a  work 
of  this  sort. 

BEES. 

Watch  well  the  apiary,  for  you  must  now  expect 
the  bees  to  swarm.  This  useful  insect  is  not  so  much 
attended  to  by  many  farmers  as  it  ought  to  be :  not 
a  farm-house  should  be  without  bee-hives  ;  for  the 
trouble  they  give  is  very  trifling,  and  by  farmers 
small  profits  should  not  be  neglected :  the  union  of 
them  is  not  trifling. 

H£MF« 
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HEMP. 

As  this  is  the  season  for  sowing  hemp,  and  it 
will  now  probably  attract  the  attention  of  our 
young  farmer,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  here  the 
culture  generally  as  well  as  particularly:  first  the 
inducement  to  enter  into  this  husbandry ;  and  se- 
condly,  if  that  be  determined,  the  means  of  doing 

it. 

As  hemp  is  an  article  in  which  the  farmer  pro- 
.  duces  a  raw  commodity  for  the  use  of  the  manu- 
facturer, he  is  liable  to  suffer  if  he  does  not  move 
with  caution  in  a  country  where  it  is  not  in  the 
common  husbandry  of  the  vicinity:  where  his  bre- 
thren produce  this  or  any  other  commodity,  the 
sileiit  progress  of  competition,  and  the  customs  of 
trade,  which  gradually  establish  themselves,  usually 
/render  it  fair  between  the  parties:  and  an  article 
in  which  the  profit  went  too  largely  to  one  party, 
in  prejudice  of  another,  would  soon  be  given  up. 
This  situation  is  quite  different  from  a'young  far- 
mer attempting  to  introduce  this  or  any  other  article 
in  a  district  where  they  are  not  common  ;  he  is, 
in  such,  extremely  liable  to  suffer  in  the  sale  of  his 
product.  Before,  therefore,  he  ventures  on  any 
such  articles  as  hemp,  flax,  woad,  madder,  &c. 
let  him  most  carefully  ascertain  his  market,  and  the 
variations  the  commodity  is  usually  liable  to ;  and, 
if  he  cannot  contract  for  the  sale,  he  should  be 
cautious  of  engaging  in  the  cultivation.  It  may  be  . 
twenty  to  pne  whether  he  has  any  thing  like  an 

open 
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open  market  to  carry  his  product  to  ;  and  IMtb  has 
not,  he  may  find  a  crop  on  his  hands,  easily  sold, 
but  not  perhaps  at  a  fair  price.  The  profit  of  cul- 
tivating hemp,  in  hemp  districts^  is  not  inconside* 
rable,  amounting  usually  from  5l.  to  7I.  an  acre, 
which,  under,  certain  circumstances,  is  an  object 
worth  attention  ;  but  here  again  he  is  to  take  into 
his  account  some  other  circumstances  which  dfe- 
xnand  attention.  ^ 

.  It  requires  the  very  best  land  to  be  found  on  a 
farm,  or  which  is  made  such  by  manuring:  a  rich 
deep,  putrid,  friable,  sandy  loam  :  and  it  cannot 
be  too  rich.  It  further  demands  ample  manuring ;. 
that  is,  from  twenty  to  thirty  joads  of  dung  per 
acre,  equal  to  forty  cubical  yards  by  measure.  It 
is  true,  that  it  will  pay  for  this  dung,  but  every 
one  knows  that  in  calculations  there  is  apt  to  creep 
in  (in  the  point  of  charging  dung)  some  degree  of 
fallacy.  Wherever  spread,  there,  probably,  will  be 
the  greatest  profit;  and  if  hemp,  hops,  madder, 
&c.  rob  the  more  common  crops  of  dung,  which, 
but  for  their  culture,  would  be  disposed  of  other-^ 
wise,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  charge  them  for  it 
sufficiently  high.  If  hemp  enters  largely  upon  a 
farm  (which  it  rarely  does,  and  for  thii  reason), 
the  cabbages,  potatoes,  lucern,  &c.  must  be  con- 
tracted. 

Another  very  material  circumstance  is,  that  hemp 

returns  nothing   to  the  farm  wherewith  to  raise 

» 

dung :  corn  gives  straw,  and  green  crops  swell  the 

dunghill ; 
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dttoghill ;  frdm  liemp  the  farmer  goiU  nothing  of 
tfiis  sort. 

Hence  the  husbandman  that  looks  only  to  the 
profit  on  the  estimate,  however  .fairly  it  may  be 
ifrawn  up>  will  not  have  the  subject  before  him  in 
all  its  bearings  ;  he  must  reflect  well  before  he  be-* 
gins.  If^  upon  the  whole,  he  thinks  the  under- 
taking advisable, .  he  will,  in  the  next  place,  attend 
to  the  drcumstances  of  the  culture. 

jtotV.-^This  should  be  the  richest  on  the  farm ; 
deep,  moist,  friable,  putrid:  if  none  of  that  de- 
acription,  any  deep,  good  sandy  loam,  worth  SOs. 
&r  40s.  an  acre,  should  be  applied.  Mellow,  rich 
dayey  loams  do  well ;  and  nothing  better  than  old 
meadow-land,  no  matter  what  the  soil,  turned  down 
by  the  skim-coiiltered  plough.     ' 

TY/te^e.— There  are  many  crops  for  which  tillage 
ahould  be  cautiously  given,  as  the  weeds  that  may 
set  a-growing  will  choak  and  get  the  better  of  Va* 
nous  plants ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  henf^,- 
which  is  so  predominant  in  its  growth,  that  it  killa 
all  weeds.  The  land  should,  from  the  preceding 
autumn  to  the  time  of  sowing,  have  three  or  foof 
ploughings ;  or  two,  and  sufficient  scufflings,  and 
be  harrOwM  to  a  fine  surface. 

-Mznttrmg'.— Dung  should  be  amply  applied,  \ti 
proportion  to  the  deficiency  of  the  soil  in  fertility  ; 
but  it  is  rarely  ventured  on  any  without  a  good 
dresdirtg.  And  when  the  culture  is  continued  oft 
tttt  ^soM  land  (the  most  usual  system  for  it},  yet 
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they  commonly  manure  it  erery  year  if  they  can  ; 
from  1 6  to  50  cubical  yards  aro  given,  according  to 
the  soil. 

Seed. — ^The  quantity  varies  according  to  the  ofH- 
nions  of  individuals,  and  the  practice  of  different 
diiitricts,  from  11  to  14  pecks. 

Sowing. — ^Universally  broad-cast ;  nor  can  I  see 
any  motive  for  drilling  a  plant  which  utterly  de- 
stroys weeds,  eycept  one,  that  of  burying  the  seed 
at  an  equal  depth.  Should  any  person  be  inclined 
to  drill,  the  rows  should  be  as  near  to  each  other 
as  the  shares  of  the  drill  can  be  set. 

;  COTTAGERS'    HEMP. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  circumstance,  that  by  fiir 
the  greatest  part  of  the  hemp  that  is  raised  in  £u« 
rope,  is  by  cottagers,  or  very  little  farmers :  this  ia 
the  case  in  the  Ukraine,  as  well  as  in  Suffolk^ 
Here,  as  well  as  there,  and  in  many  other  coun» 
tries,  it  is  sown  every  year  on  the  same  land  by 
cotta^rs,  who  provide  dang  for  it  by  keeping  a 
cow,  or  some  pigs.  Whether  it  is  the  most  bene* 
ficial  culture  in  England  for  such  a  person,  has  beea 
disputed  ;  but  when  the  benefit  of  manufacturing 
it  themselves  is  taken  into  the  consideration,  aD4 
the  advantageous  winter  employment  it  affords  to 
the  women  and  children,  I  have  little  doubt  of  its 
being  the  best  crop  they  can  attend  to ;  or,  of  its 
yielding  them  much  more,  neat  profit  than  sufficient 
to  buy  any  or  all  other  products  the  same  land 
40uld  }  ield^  if  not  thus  employed^ 
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FLAX. 

This  is  another  culture  that  requires  extremely 
rich  land.  It  answers  pretly  well  with  due  atleii- 
tion  ;  but  I  may  remark  on  this  crop  what  I  did  on 
hemp,  that  the  same  favourable  circumstances  of 
soily  manure^  and  weeding,  would  repay  the  far- 
mer much  better  in  other  crops,  with  this  general 
and  great  superiority:  hemp  and  flax  return  no 
manure,  whereas,  many  other  crops  I  propose  are 
undoubtedly  beneficial  to  the  soil,  and  vastly  im- 

• 

proving  to  a  whole  farnfi,  in  the  quantity  of  dung 
they  enable  the  farmer  to  raise.  Flax  may  be  sown 
the  end  of  April  ;  but  more  commonly  in  May,  as 
it  is  liable  to  be  damaged  bv  frosts. 

It  does  best  on  grass-land  for  the  first  crop,  but 
perfectly   well   wrought   to   a   fine   surface.     Two 

bushels  an  here  the  quantity  of  seed.     It  must  be 

•  •  •     •    ,, 

kept  perfectly  fr^e  from  weeds. 

SPRING   TARES. 

If  the  farmer  depends  on  a  succession  of  tares  for 
soiling,  or  for  feeding  sheep,  he  miist  sow  for  one 
crop  some  time  in  this  month  ;  and  better  still 
twice,  in  case  Uie  April  sowing  was  early  in  that 

month* 
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WATERED  -  MEADOWS. 

The  ,ewes  and-  lambs  are  to  be  taken  out  of  these 
meadows  the  last  day  of  April,  by  which  time  it  iS' 
supposed  they  are  fed  quite  bare,  and  it  should.'  be. 
remarked,    that  the  barer  ihey   ate  fed   so  muc(v 

tha 
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the  better.  I  have  heard  formers  express  them* 
selves  well  pleased  at  finding  that  thar  sheep  had 
eaten  almost  into  the  ground,  as  they  said  the 
meado^v  would  be  the  better^  and  the  crop  ot  hay 
of  the  finer  quality :  the  observation  is  general  for 
all  spring- feeding.  loHnediately  on  clearing,  Mr. 
Bosweil  directs  a  week's  watering,  with  careful 
examination  of  every  trench  and  drain ;  and  the 
water  shifted  into  other  meadows  in  suocessiop, 
alternately  watering  and  draining;  and  lessening 
the  time  the  water  remains  on  the  land,  as  the 
weather  grows  warmer,  and  in  five,  six,  or  seven 
weeks,  they  will  be  fit  to  mow  for  hay.  But  at 
Downampney>  in  Gloucestershire,  they  do  not  water 
at  this  season,  as  they  say  it  is  this  summer  floods 
ing  which  alone  causes  the  rot  in  sheep.  To  watcr^ 
appears,  notwithstanding,  greatly  preferable. 

FORM  NEW  WATERED* MB AOS. 
In  situations  that  possess  plenty  of  water,  with 
meadows  for  recdving  H,  they  may  be  fortbed  at 
any  time  in  th^  year ,  e^ipcept  in  severe  frosts;  bMt 
when  there  is  siny  doubt  of  tbe  quantity  of  water 
being  sufficient,  the  safer  way  (if  any  large  expencei 
are  in  contemplation)  is  to  begin  the  work  in  a  sea« 
apn  whiin  the  undertaictr  is  not  liable  to  be  much 
deceived :  this  majf  be  the  case  in  any  month,  if 
the  preceding  period  has  beeil  remarkably.,  wet : 
allowance  mu&t,  howevti^  be  made  for  any  sudi 
accidental  drcumstance  i  ^hi  it  will  be  a  good  pre* 
«eiiti<M.j|ot  to  ky..^t  any  Ufg^  extent  ef  meadovr^ 
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tSH  Wiric  exjp^i^Ac^  firfs  b^h  had,  that  the  quan- 
krty  ori&f^tek*  isr  rfofflcrent  iiir  the  medftated  work. 
A)5  this  is  (it^irpifig  aTdne  excepted)  the  greatest  of 
kit  ifnproVcments,  it  i&  deserving  of  the  greatest 
consider^tioh  and  study  of  the  Water  and  land  be- 
fore a  beginning  is  made.     I  shouM  recommend,  in 
ifhe  fii^st  ihstan'ce,  the  employment  of  a  professed 
irrigator,  bd'utd  'the  young  farnier  possess  knowledge 
Ifnough  to  ascertain  the  skill  of  such, a  man  ;  but  I 
iiave  lately  seen  such  gross  blunders  made  in  Nor- 
folk  by  such  an  one,  on  the  farms  of  four  or  five 
V^rsons,  and  yet  highly  recommended,  and  com- 
Ing  from  Gloucestershire,  that  l  really  think,  a  man 
may  jost  as  well  trust  to  liimself,  with  the  assist* 
atice  of  bdoks,  as  to  put  any^  faith  iii  men  who  are 
tcpufed  skilful  only  in  proportion  to  the  ignorance 
of  thoSe  who  employ  them.     In  the  cases  to  which 
I  allude,  this  ignorance  was  linpardonable  ;  for  as 
they  discovered   that  he  drew  out  all  his  works 
without  the  assistance  of  a  spirit  Jevel,  they  ought 
tc  have  dismissed 'him.     Not  that  such  a  man  can- 
Hot  make  improvements;  no   one  can  *  well '  con-, 
trive  to  bring  water  on  to  land  without  improving 
'it ;  but  to  pay  ^il.  or  5l.  or  perhaps  much^more,  pel: 
'acre,  for  usihg  a  small   quantity  of  water  to"  somis 
advantage,  when  the  same  might  te  used  elsewhere 
to  the  greatest,  is,  "comparatively  speaking,^ throwing 
iriohcy  away.  If  the  following  observations  are  card- 
fully  attended  to,'  they  v\ill,  I'trust,  enable  any  man 
"to  operate  for  himself  in  most  of  the  cases  that  can 
•occni^'Tart3  with'd  certain  degree  of  shgacity,^  in  all. 
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inXf  The  great  benefit  to  be  derived  from  power 
to  take  water  from  a  river,  or  stream,  or  lake,  &c. 
will  mach  depend  on  taking  the  firet  level  from 
the  highest  spot  on  the  water  to  which  the  op«ra« 
tor's  property  or  farm  extends.  If  he  is  a  land* 
lord,  and  has  several  farms  on  a  stream,  and  some 
diit  of  lease;  others  in  lease,  he  must  either  wait 
till  the  leases  are  expired,  or  he  must  purchase  of 
his  tenants  liberty  to  run  his  grand  carrier  througb 
their  forms  (the  property  of  the  water  retained  to 
himself)  wherever  the  level  may  point  out. 

2d,  If  the  stream  be  any  thing  donsiderflible,  he 
may  probably  find  water- mills  the  greatest  impedi*- 
ment  to  his  project,  whether  his  own,  if  leastid,  or 
belonging  to  other  landlords :  he  must  make  him^- 
self  thoroughly  acquainted  with  this  circumstance^ 
or,  after  having  been  at  considerable  expences,  he 
may  meet  with  a  prohibition  against  taking"  the 
Water,  when  he  is  just  ready  to  open  this  sluices 
and  set  it  a-flowing.         * 

3d,  If  the  river  be  the  boundary  of  his  property, 
and  his  neighbour  on  the  other  side  has  an  equal 
right  to  the  water  with  himself,  he  may  be  in  the 
same  predicament,  and  a  deed  of  sale,  or  tranter, 
or  permission^  must  be  obtained  before  he  begins, 
not  possibly  in  the  power  of  the  person  to  gr^t. 
All  this  must  be  well  understood  before  he  com* 
mences  his  operations. 

4th,  If,  in  running  his  fh-st  and  highest  level,  hfS 
meet  with  a  field  or  fields  not  his  property,  whkh 
intervenes  by  elbowing  into  his  estate,  and  oiits 
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htm  oiF  froni  mudi  other  land  that  belongs  to  him, 
he  most  boy  such  fields/ or  perhaps  lose  the  greatest 
benefit  which  would  result  from  his  operations.  U 
he  cannot  buy  the  fee-simple,  can  he  buy  pertnis- 
sion  to  cut  through  it  ?— >He  mu^t  know  this  before 
he  b^'ns. 

3th^  Having  given  due  attention  to  all  these 
circumstances,  let  him  repair  with  his  spirit-level 
and  attendant,  to  the  highest  spot  where  the  stream 
enters  his  property  or  farm,  where  he  has  the  pro- 
perty on  both  sides,  and  where  he  can  ttect  worka 
across  the  stream  in  order  to  divert  the  whole,  or 
any  part  of  the  water  into  a  new  channel ;  and  let 
him  begin  to  take  the  level  from  the  surfiioe  of  the 
water,  supposing  it  pent  to  the  highest  by  such 
works. 

6th,  H^  is  to  level  from  that  Spot  following  the 
de!Kl  level,  and  at  *  every  three  or  four  hundred 
yards»  staking  it  out  doubly,  one  stake  on  the  dead 
level,  and  another  near  it,  descending  from  the 
dead  level,  so  many  inches  as  an  allowance  to  give 
the  water  a  current :  two  inches  in  a  mile  will  move 
it,  but  twelve  to  twenty  should  be  allowed^  in  order 
that  the  current  may  be  sufficient. 

7th,  Roads  need  not  be  any  interruption,  as  they 
may  be  passed  in  a  manner  heiieafter  explained  ;  but 
&rm-houses,  yards,  gardens,  cottages,  &c.  may  in- 
tervene ;  and  if  they  do,  a  much  greater  descent 
per  mile  must  be  allowed,  that  such  interruptions 
may  not  be  quite  suddenly^  but  gradually  provided 
for ;  as  the  fonner  occasions  inconveniences. 

8th, 
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8^lh,  In  this  manner  let  hino  prQcecfd  to  the  ex* 
tent  of  his  property,  leaving  stakes  at  aU  his  sta- 
tions, so  firm  in  the  ground,  that  they  cannot  be 
removed. 

Qth,  If  both  sides  the  stream  be  his  own  farm 
or  property,  let  him  go  back  whence  he  started 
at  hi^  higliest  spot,  and  do  exactly  the  same  on  the 
otlier  side  of  the  vale,  staking  out  his  level  tjbere 
also. 

10th,  Having  proceeded.  th«8  far,  let  him  .view, 
and  carefully  examine  all  the  lan4  on  both  sides 
the  river  -below  his  lines  of  levelling,  for  he  hai  the 
power  of  watering  all  or  any  part  of  it,  if  the  stream 
he  sufficieiat*  The  breadth  will  depend  op  the 
degree  of  the  declivity  between  his  first  and  last 
iStatton,  and  on  the  diverging  and  fall  of  the 
higher  grounds  or  hills ;  but  in  every  case  he  wifl 
£nd  a  vastly  greater  quantity  of  land  than  he  had 
«ny  conception  of  before  he  took  the  leveU  Mr. 
3akeweU  lent  his  irrigator  to  a  friend,  in  order  jto 
ascertain  whether  he  could  water  the  church«> 
fneadow ;  and  on  the  level  being  taken,  it  proved 
that  the  water  might  be  carried  over  the  diurch<^ 
steeple,  had  the  land  been  high  enough  to  receive 
it.  And  at  Euston,  the  seat  of  his  Grace  the' 
Duke  of  Grafton,  it  having  been  a  questioq  in 
conversation,  whether,  such  and  sUcli  land3  could 
be  watered,  I  took  the  levels  for  above  five  miles 
from  Sappiston  Mill,  and  (bund  that  the  sand  fox- 
covers,  on  pretty  high  hills  near  the  Hall,  might 
ii)e  convened  to  watfer-meadowa. 
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11th,  When  the  levels  are  taken,  in  examining 
dl  the  lands  below  them,  the  main  point  (in 
which'  errors  are  perpetually  made)  is  to  determine 
where  to  begin.  If  there  be  water  sufficient,  all 
should  certainly  be  done ;  but,  supposing  a  choice 
taecessary  to  make,  whether  from  insufficiency  of 
Water  to  do  the  whole,  or  from  any  other  causCj 
then  the  operator  must  exercise  his  judgment ; 
and  in  making  his  estimation,  he  is  to  attend  to 
the  following  circumstances : 

1.  The  expence  of  digging  his  grand  carriers  on 

the  levels  first  taken,  which  should  be  large  enough 

to  take  the  whole  stream  on  either  side  the  vale  at 

pleasure;   but  if  the  lands  on  one   side  are  more 

favourable  for  watering  than  on  the  other,  let  that 

carrier  be  executed  first.     If  the  most  favourable 

land  to  work  upon  on  such  side,  be  at  a  great  dis« 

tance  from  the  prise  (Teau,  or  original  spot  where 

the  water  is  first  taken,  and  there  be  not  water  for 

the  whole  below  the  level  on  one  side  of  the  river, 

then  he  must  compare  the  expence  of  the  carrier 

with  the  superiority  of  the  proHt  of  watering  the 

most  favourable  fields,    rather  than  others  nearer 

not  offering  in  themselves  an  equal  advantage.     In 

most  cases,  the  benefit  of  watering  at  pleasure  is 

'greater   than  the  expence  of  making  the  carrier. 

And  in  this  point  there  is  also  another  considera** 

tion  of  great  moment :  though  the  river  may  not 

BfTord  plenty  of  water  in  summer,  or  very  dry  years, 

yet  it  may  abound  in  winter,  and  watering  at  that 

.  season  alone  is  well  worth  the  expence  of  all  the 

neces- 
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necessary  works  in  most  cases :  and  this  cpnsident-, 
tion  should  influence  him  rather  to  extend  his  car- 
rier,  than,  by  shortening  it,  be  forced  to  water  6el^s 
not  so  well  adapted  as  others  at  a  greater  distance  :, 
probably  the  'winter  watering  may  go  on  through 
the  whole  line,' 

2.  When  such  a  level  is  taken  as  I  have  de* 
scribed,  there  is  often  found  below  it  a  great  va- 
riety of  soils  and  circumstances ;  usually  a  low  flat 
range  of  meadows^  perhaps  wet  and  boggy,  by  the 
side  of  the  old  river,  s^nd  adjoining,  and  above 
them  slopes  of  pasture^  and  arable,  it  may  be  dry. 
.gravelly,  sandy  fields  on  various  angles  of  (declivity^ 
bogs,  ling  moors,  and  in  short,  every  sort  of  soil 
and  land ;  so  that  the  irrigator  may  choose  what  he 
pleases  to  work  upon.  Here  he  must  be  instructed^ 
that  the  lands  usually  chosen  for  the  first  ppera« 
tions,  are  just  those  that  ought  to  be  the  last,  viz. 
the  low  fiat  meadows  by  the  river.  These  are 
often  improvable  to  a  very  high  degree  by  drain* 
ing  and  manuring  with  sand,  gravel,  earthy  chalky 
marl,  &c.;  but  they  are  by  far  the  most  ex- 
pensive to  irrigate,  artd  when  done,  unless  very 
well  executed  indeed,  yield  the  worst  hay.  They 
are  best  watered,  and  in  many  cases,  only  to  be 
watered  advantageously,  by  ploughing  them  .into 
broad  and  highly  arched  ridges ;  the  delivering 
trenches  to  be  on  their  crowns,  and  the  drains  in 
^beir  furrows.  But  the  profit  of  irrigating  dry 
slopes  oT  sand  and  gravel,  &c.  and  poor  dry  Ung 
moors^  is  immense;  theexpence  is  comparatively 

*  4  triflingj 
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trifling,  and  the  improvement  beyond  conception  < 
such  lands  may  be  raised  from  2s.  or  3s.  an  acre, 
to  40s.  or  50s.^  while  the  flat  meadows  may  be  20s. 
before  the  undertaking  begins,  and  may  not,  when 
ended,  be  worth  more  than  the  others,  tliough 
effected  at  ten  times  the  expence.  I  once  found  a 
friend  in  the  full  speculation  of  watering  some  mea- 
dows which  were  worth  25s.  an  acre,  and  just 
ready  to  set  a  man  to  work,  who  ought  to  have 
known  better.  I  thought  by  my  eye,  that  the 
water  (the  quantity  very  limited)  might  be  better 
employed  on  some  dry  araUe  land  above  the  mea- 
dows, but  further  down  the  vale.  I  took  the  levels, 
and  found  it  as  I  conjectured  :  the  plan  was  adopt- 
ed, and  I  have  since  heard  that  the  undertaking 
was  remarkably  profitable.  The  meadow  at  Six- 
mile  Bridge,  in  Hampshire,  which  letts  for  above  5l. 
an  acre  (a  gravel  at  10s.  before  watering),  was 
formed  at  little  other  expence  than  converting  a 
ditch  into  a  carrier ;  nor  was  the  conduct  of  the 
water,  when  I  saw  it,  correct  by  any  means. 

12th,  In  viewing  therefore,  the  lands  below  the 
grand  carrier,  our  operator  should  choose,  for  his 
first  works,  tho^e  fields,  the  soil  or  state,  or  value 
of  which  are  the  most  promi.«>ing  for  working  a 
great  improvement,  and  thcf^e  will  be  the  dry 
arable  slopes,  or  poor  dry  pastures.  And  i(  he  has 
a  choice,  let  him  begin  with  one  which  joins  his 
carrier,  and  mark  the  lower  spot,  side  or  comer  of 
it  where  the  water  may  best  have  its  issue,  having 
be^n  worked  over  its  surface ;    and  at  that  spot 

taking 
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iiVing  tiis  station,  let  hitn  exatntne  what  field  is  so 
^tuated  as  to  take  the  water  next.  If  the  declii4^ 
is  at  atl  stecft,  any  may  do ;  but  if  gentle^  it  may 
be  necessary  to  conduct  it  diagonally  to  some  dit^' 
tance,  before  a  fiejd  is  found  low  enough  to  rtXMV^ 
it ;  for  let  our  operator  have  it  in  his  attention, 
that  he  is  to  conduct  the  water  thus  first  taken  till 
its  final  exit  into  the  bed  of  the  river,  whence  it 
can  no  more  be  iakfin  by4iim,  before  he  ipeddles, 
with  any  other  work.  In  some  cases  it  might  be 
more  profitable  immediately  to  water  other  fidd< 
nearer  the  carrier,  bat  as  the  water  u^  in  tfae 
first  field  would  in  that  case  i^un  to  waste  before  it 
arrived  at  the  river  (especially  if  the  tract  to  be 
watered  be  of  any  extent),  and  as  it  is  beneficial 
to  plan  what  is  to  be  done  with  all  water  taken,  in 
its  whole  course  from  the  carrier  to  the  river^s  bed. 
it  is  much  belter  to  finish  with  it  before  a  fredi 
work  is  opened. 

On  gentle  slopes  of  country  this  plan  will  gene« 
rally  make  it  necessary  to  conduct  che  water  by  a 
line  of  fields  diagonally  across  the  ^  slope  of  the 
country,.  To  illustrate  this,,  reference  may  be  bad 
to  the  annexed  Plate. 

Here  (l),  is  the  river;  (2),  the  grand  carrier ; 
(3),  the  field  first  watered;  (4),  the  afield  watered 
after  the  first;  (5  and  0),  ditto,  in  succession; 
{7 9  9)  the  prise  (Teau;  (8),  a  sluice  to  throw  the 
water  into  the  field  where  frri^t  used;  (10),  final 
exit  of  the  water.  But  in  this  respect  variations 
may  be-  as  many  as  the  forms  which  a  tract  of 
.    .  country 
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eouQtjry  t^lW^t^*  (6)»v  ^n  thi&  dragram,  may.be^  . 
fgno^  jf^B^ov  already ;  in  that  case  the  water  maji 
Ton  t9  wai^  in  ^he  datch  (l  Os  and  so  6nd  its  way 
to  the  riyerv  Th^  main  object  in  ^uch  a  work  ps 
this  C«]4pc|ar,  is  qot  l;o  give  a  treatise.on  irrigation, 
\^faich  wouI4  defnand  two  such  volumes,  but  only 
to  bring  lo'  the  pperator*s  recollection  certain  p(Mnts 
tQ  which  he  ought  to  pay  attention. 

Having  watered  one  range  of  fields,  diagonally 
•cress  tl^  9pace  between  the  grand  carrier  and  the 
river's  .  bed,  be  may  then  return  and  work,  a  secon4 
rang^^  9nd  so  on  till  he  has  acquired  a  power  of 
conducting  the  water  to  any  field  at  pleasure ;  and 
by  means  of  the  ditches  which  intersect  the  space 
and  fprm  the  divisions  of  the  fields,  he  can  miss  any 
fields  that  are  unprofitable  on  comparison  with 
others,  leaving  them  for  future  operations,  when 
the  q,uai^tity  of  water,  and  the  effect  of  the  irri* 
gation,  shall  be  better  known.  But  while  he  thus  h^ 
it  in  his  power  to  pick  and  choose  the  fields  /or 
watering,  st^ll  the  whole  is  on  one  regular  plan« 
\>y  which  he  may  at  any  time  be  able  to  execute 
all  the.  parts,  and  render  the  whole,  when  finished^ 
if  it  be  advisable  to  finish  it,  perfect  and  uniform.  . 

The  divisions  13,  14,  Id,  l6, 17^  form  a  diagonal 
s^*$tem. 

The  others,  18,  19,  and  20,  another* 

21  And  22,  another. 

23  and  24,  another. 

25,  26,  27,  another. 

28  and  2g,  7 

^^     J  01   1  others, 

32  and 


.J 


32   and  33,    by  themodves,    the   one  from  the 
carrier,  the  other  from  the  ditch  between  it  and  28«  . . 

ISth^  In  regard  to  the  respective  operations  to  be 
performed  in  each  field,  it  is  necessary  in  such  • 
work,  as  this,  merdy  to  afford  such  general  prind^ 
pies  and^  hints  as  a  man  of  any  sagacity  may  apply 
to  every  distinct  piece  of  ground  when  he  views  . 
it.    The  grand  principle  which  is  to  govern  these 
works  b,  to. bring  water  on  as  plentifully  as  may  be^ 
and  let  it  run  off  quickly,^--nm6^,   in  irrigating 
language :    if  it  stagnates  it  does  mischief,  and  if 
it  only  creeps  sluggishly,  much  les9  good  than  a 
better  course  would  have  enabled  it  to  effect.     All 
spaces  that  are  level,  or  nearly  level,  should  ba 
ploughed  on  to  lands  or  ridges  eleven  yards  wtde^ 
and  raised,  if  water  be  plentiful,  three  feet  highei'  . 
on  the  crown  than  in  the  furrow,  in  this  form» 


and,  of  course,  these  ridges  must  belaid  out  by  ^m- 
spirit-level,  so  that  the  ddivering  trenches  on  their 
crowns  may  be  able  to  take  water  from  the  larger 
carriers  which  lead  along  one  head-land ;  and  that 
the  furrow-drains  may  convey  the  water'  away  to 
the  receiving  ditches  provided  for  that  purpose. 
Those  trenches  are  to  be  so  exactly  cut,  that  they 
will  overflow  through  the  whole  length  equally  at 
the  same  time,  for  whidi  purpose  they  lessen  in 
breadth  4s  they  advance^  .  But  upon  dry  slopes,  no^ 

thing 
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thing  more  is  requisite  than  to  cut  trenthes.of  <te^ 
livery,  which  operate  by  alternate  watering,  both 
as  deliverers  and  as  drains.  This  is  a  point  little 
understood  in  watering  through  several  districts  I 
have  ^en,  and  as  it  is  k  very  important  one,  and 
a  branch  of  that  diagonal  system  I  have  already  ex- 
plained wirii  relation  to  the  position  of  tlie  fields, 
it  merits  a  short  explanation. 

In  the  anncKcd  Plpte,  the  slope  of  the  land  from 
A  to  B^  is  supposed  regular,  which,  of  course^ 
rarely  happens  in  Nature,  nor  is  it  essential,  as  any 
man  who  has  common  sense  will  see  that  inequali- 
ties of  surface,  though  they  may  break  the  uni- 
formity of  his  lines,  by  causing  a  necessity  of  going 
round  hills  or  holes,  yet  will  make  no  breach  in  the 
principles  which  govern  tlie  irrigation. 

Here,  it  appears,  that  if  water  from  the  main 
carrier,  river,*  or  ditch,  31,  be  let  into  the  deliver- 
ing trench,  32,  and  the  stop,  33,  be  let  down,  the 
water  will  flow  over  the  division  of  the  meadow 
(or  pane,  as  Mr.  Boswell  calls  it)  1 .  The  deliver- 
ing trench,  34,  th^n  acts  ds  a  drain,  and  conducts 

4 

the  water  into  the  trench,  35,  the  .stop,  36,  being 
letdown;  tlieiy^,  of  course,  it  overflows  the  pane 
.  No.  2,  and  in  like  manner,  successively.  No.  3,  4, 
and. 5..  If  the  stop,  33,  be  drawn  up,  and  the 
stop,  37^  let  down,  the  panes  6,  7,  8,  and  9,  are 
watered  in  the  same  w^ ;  and  so  on  by  the  stops 
.38  and  SQ,  which  will  water  the  papes  10,  1 1  and 
12;  also  13  and  14:  and  the  stop,  40,  being  jet 
down^   and  41  drawn  up,   the  pane;,  30,  will  be 
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watered.  *  The  return  to  the  ditch  at  the  other 
end  of  the  field,  and  letting  down  the  stops,  43 
and  43,  it  is  evident  that  the  water  will  flow  into 
the  trench  34,  and  the  stop,  44,  being  down,  the 
pane,  15,  is  watered,  and  the  trench,  45,  becomes 
a  drain,  wl^ich,  successively,  conducts  the  water,  as 
above  explained,  over  the  panes  l6,  17>  id  and 
19*  Now  it  is  clear,  that  when  the  trench,  46^ 
becomes  supplied  with  water,  and  the  trenches,  34 
and  45,  are  empty,  that  the  panes  1  and  ]5,  are  * 
in  a  perfect  state  of  drainage;  and  this  may  be 
sufficient  to  explain  the  system,  and  to  shew  bow 
^very  trench  operates,  either  for  delivering  or  drain-  , 
ing  of^  the  water,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  irrigator* 
And  it  should  be  noted,  that  this  diagonal  system 
enables  hirfi  to  use  the  smallest  quantity  of  water, 
as  well  as  the  largest,  for  he  can  use  it  only  through  . 
one  system  of  panes,  if  necessary,  or  he  can,  with 
great  plenty,  flow  all  at  the  same  moment  lill  the 
meadow  has  enough,  and  then  stop  the  whole  out> 
and  leave  the  trenches  to  operate  only  as  drains^ 
while  the  vyater  is  working  in  another  meadow. 
It  is  not  uncommon,  for  want  of  'such  a  plan  of 
operation,  tq  see  trendies  of  delivery  accompanied 
i>y  drains,  which  operate  only  as  drains,  and  which 
carry  away  the  water,  without  any  power  of  using  - 
it  even  a  second  time ;  and  in  other  cases  we  see 
the  water  brought  on  to  slopes  without  any  thought 
of  taking  it  away  again,  consequently  som^  parts  are 
iDUch  watered^  some  lesi^  and  some^  perhaps,  not 
at  all. 

14th, 
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'  14th9  Ttie  application  of  this  system  to  moan-*' 
talnous  moors,  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  specu* 
btions  iwhich  BgriciiltiTre  has  to'  ofFer^  and  yet  there 
am  none  so  much  neglected. 

FVoiD  vieivuig  them  I  have  been  greatly  surprized 
•I  this,  beoanse  there  are  scarcely  any  that  do  not 
^ontatn  such  s^ntaneous  prpofs  of  the  advantage^ 
as  might  have  been  safficieiu  for  a  hint  to  the  stu- 
pideat  clown.  The  lirm  spots  by  the  sides  of  the 
torrents,  from  flooding,  acquire  a  beautiful  ver- 
^rt,  that  proves  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  dreari* 
neas  of  th6  waste  vound;  and  where'  there  are 
tittle  rills  on  the  mountain  sides,  not  considerable 
enough  to  cut  a  regular  bed  for  their  waters/  but 
m^hich  spread,  they  are  attended  so  universally  with 
a^WNluve,  from  tlie  grasses  getting  the  better  of  the 
keath,  owing  simply  to  the  water^  as  shews  the  ad- 
■rantage  in  the  clearest  manner.  I  am  confident 
thftt^  #H:h  a  little  attention,  out  of  20  or  30^000 
acres  on  a  range  of  mountains  I  have  viewed  in  Ire* 
Jand,  water  might  be  thrown  Over  three  parts  ia 
four.  The  declivities  through  which  the  streams 
Tun  are  considerable,  and  extensive  tracts  of  land 
«lope  off  on  either  side,^  so  that  by  obstructing 
those  i^reams,  by  piling  torrent  stones  across  them 
'M  various  heights,  and  drawing  small  diannels  in 
the  tnoiuntaftn  sides,  just  above  such  obstroctions, 
^  to  ret^^ve  the  «water,  this  most  advantageous  work 
-might  bedotie  at"  small  expence,  and  a  single  ex- 
«'periitYent  of  it  <woirld  presently  shew  the  procfigious 
advantage  of  the  practice. 

In 
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*  In  case  tlies^  papers  should  come  into  tlie  himdk 
of  any  possessors  of  mountain  tracts,  VilRng  l6try 
it,  but  not  acquainted  with  the  propter  mod6  bFexe^ 
cuting  the  work,  I  shall  h^re  offer  a  few  di^eetions^ 
not  by  way  of  gohig  minutely  tnta  'th*  whblte  ^usi«- 
ness,  but  in  order  to  put  every  man  ih  ^tii^  train 
as  to  enable  him  by  practice  \6  infStrt!(!rt-hith$&lf  in 
the  rest,  and  to  carry  it  iurthef  than  rinariy  '^ookb 
on  the  subject  will  teach/ 

The  principle  upon  which  "hits  to  jfroceed,  iSt* 
throw  as  much  water  as  possible  o^er  lhe*sides  df 
the  mountain,  and  as  equally  ks  possible  ;- an9  in 
doing  this,  to  guard' against 'fwo  ciVftuinstaiices  t 
tirst,  its  remaining  in  any  i^ots ;  andj  Secondly,  hia 
works  being  blown  up  by  sudden  floods,  frorti 
heavy  rains,  which  come  in  large  tracts  df  moun-. 
tain  with  an^  impetuosity  incredible  to  those  who 
are  used  to  a  flat  country. 

It  would  be  right  to  begin,  by  choosing  a  placfe 
where  the  declivity  of  the  mountain  iS  ge^ntle,  in 
order- that  the  space  improved  may  be  more  useful 
and  obvious  than  it  can  be  when  very  steep  :  going 
up  as  high  as  the  water  can  be  conveniently  com- 
manded, make  a  weir  of  stone  across  a  torrent, 
just  high  enough  to  form  a  little  bason  among  the 
rocks,  if  there  is  none  executed  to  your  hand  by 
nature :  in  the  Galties  you  find  these  at  every  ten 
yards.  At  the  spot  where  you  have  made,  of  found 
one  of  these  basons,  open  a  trench  from  it,  a  spirit- 
'level  shewing  where  to  conduct  itj  taking  tidfe  to 
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gitre  it  no  mare  fkll  tlian  necessary  to.  bring  Ihe 
water  in  a  very  gentle  current.  The  stream  is  to  be 
made  to  overflow  out  of  this  carrier-trench  all  the 
way  it  runs:  the  trench  must  be  macle  gradually 
jmialter  to  the  end,  as  the  body  of  water  it  brings 
lessens  as  it  advances. 

I  would  advise  ^e  proprietor  to  see-  the  expev* 
-mnce  of  a  year  or  two^  watering  with  no  further 
cipence  than  I  have  described  (which  is  evidently 
tuo  trifling  to  be  an  object).     If  he  find  the  effect 
great^  as  in  an  probability  he  will,  I  should  then 
^vise  his  levelling  the  spaces  over  which  he  throws 
the  water^  to  that  exactness  which  is  necessary  for 
jafiowing  ground :  thL%  in  many  mountains,  is  the 
most  expensive  part  of  the    business;    for   rains 
which  drive  down  their  sides,  in  almost  universal 
torrents,  work  thousands,  of  little  channels  round 
the  tufts  of  heath,  that  are  so  deep  and  siinrp,  as 
every  sportsman  knows,  who  has  been  tired  witfi 
walking,    or    rather   tumbling  over  them:    these 
must  all  be  levelled,  and  thb  water  let  gently  over, 
which  will  soon  cover  them  with  grasses,  and  otiier 
beneficial  plants.    The  lieath  lives  in  its  own  acid 
water,  that  stagnates  in  the  moss  and  peat,  as  in  a 
dish,   but  %yill  die   away  by  being  flooded  in  the 
manner  I  have  dej$cribed.     The  progress  of  the, 
work  will  naturally  arise  from  success ;  if  the  pro* 
prietor  be  attentive,  he  will  find  his  success  so  great 
and  obvious,  as  to  be  induced  to  go  into  tl)e  bosi- 
ness  with  the  utmost  $pirit.     He  will  then  level  all 
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inequalities,  cut  a  variety  of  enclosures^  and  divide 
vthe  declivities  into  fields  by  good  and  sufficient 
fences. 

15th,  Wherever  irrigation  is  appliedi  it  is  right, 
when  arable  land  is  thus  intended  to  be  converted 
into  meadow,  or  on  any  other  land  the  surface  of 
which  is  much  broken  by  the  works,  to  sow  any 
sort  of  grasS'Seeds  that  can  be  procured  in  the 
^greatest  plenty,  before  the  watering  begins.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  water  will  of  itself  bring 
grasses,  but  it  demands  some  time, '  and  the  be- 
nefit ot  sowing  thec^  is  always  found  to  be  consi- 
derable* 

.l6th,  It  is  a  common- practice  in  Lombar^ly,  to 
have  a  sort  of  heavy  harrow  drawn  along  the  bot- 
tom of  the  main  carriers,  in  order  to  disturb  the 
mud  in  autumnal,  winter,  and  early  spring  irriga- 
tions;  and  it  has  been  practised  in  England  to 
throw  lime  in,  the  great  divisibility  of  whiq^  body 
in  water  is  well  known  :  these  are  means  of  adding 
to  the  manuring  quality  of  the  water,  very  easily 
to  be  practised. 

J  7th,  To  attempt  describing  the  minutise  of 
erectiilg  weirs,  sluices,  stops,  and  to  note  how 
trenches  or  drains  are  dug,  would  be  unnecessary. 
In  Mr.  fioswell's  pamphlet  on  watered- meadows,  a 
work  of  great  merit,  these  particulars  are  detailed ; 
and  to  him  I  refer  for  the  necessary  information. 

18th,  Wherever  roads  intervene,  the  Italian 
method  is,  to  form  a  work  of  miisonry  to  act  as  a 
jiypbon  I.  the  water  is  made  to  descend  perpendi-* 
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cularty  oft  ont  side  the  road  ih  k  totinel  of  bridL 
or  fttone,  pass  in  an  arch  under  the  bed  of  the  ro^, 
and  rise  on  the  other  side  in  a  similar  tunnel,  and 
then  paes  on  its  course.  I  have  seen  several  of 
these  between  Coni  and  Tunny  and  in  other  parts' 
of  Lomberdy* 

SOILING. 

This  month  being  in  general  the  period  for  turn* 
ing  out  various  sorts  of  live  stock  to  grass  or  clover; 
it  is  now  ft  question  whioh  demands  the  young  far- 
mer's very   serious  attention,:  whether   he  should 
comply  with  the  more  common  custom  of  feeding 
off  certain  crbpa^  or  whether  he  should  determine 
to  pursue  the  soiling  system  of  mowhig,  and  giving 
them  green  in  the  stables,  stalls,  yards,  &c«    Con<« 
stdering  the  decisive  superiority  of  the  latter  mode 
of  consumption,  there  is  not  a  fact  in  husbandry 
which  ^ught   to  create  so  much  Surprize  as  the 
general  custom,  ail  over  the  kingdom,  of  feeding 
cows,   young  cattle,    oxen,    bullocks,  &c.  in   the 
fields  ;  and  the  ahnost  general  practice  of  manag-- 
ing  the  teams  in  the  same  way.     Enlightened  far- 
mers have  in  many  districts  adopted  this  systenv 
for  horses,  but  still  reject  it  for  cattle ;  and  it  will 
probably  take  a  century  to  render  it  as  universal  as 
it  might  be,  most  prolitably.    The  objections  to  if 
are  not  of  any  importance,  even  if  started  in  ihek 
strongest  manner:    it  has  been  argued   that  the 
expellee  is   an   object;    and   that  cattle  will    noC 
thrive  so  well,  nor  will  cows  give  ao*  much  milk  aa^ 

if 
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if  fed  in  the  field.  That  the  expence  is  dome- 
thing)  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  it  amounts  to 
any  thing  considerable^  is  contrary  to  fact.  Mr. 
Mure  fed  240  fatting  oxen  in  sheds  through  a  whola 
aummer  by  the  mowing  of  one  scythe :  if  the  at- 
tendance upon  the  beasts  be  added  to  this  amount^ 
the  whole  will  evidently  come  to  a  sum  which^ 
irhen  divkled  either  per  head  or  per  acre,  will  be  so 
low  ^  to  do  entirely  away  this  objection.  As  to 
the  question  of  thriving,  the  assertion  has  been 
inade^  as  far  as  it  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  wrth« 
out  a  trial,  and  is  consequently  mere  theory.  The 
beasts  mentioned  above,  were  alt  sold  fat  at  Smiths 
field,  and  did  as  well  as  similar  beasts  had  done  fed 
Abroad  in  the  Aoost  favourable  seasons,  and  betteiF 
than  in  any  summer  not  remarkably  favourable.  I 
fyraofised  it  for  several  years  together  very  carefully 
for  fattrng  cattle,  weighing  alive  periodically,  both 
while  in  stalls  and  when  at  grass,  and  I  found  that 
in  soiling  th^y  throve  better  than  when  abroad.  If 
the  world  will  reason  upon  every  question  pf  facrm^ 
ing,  they  should  do  it  without  prejudice,  and  then 
their  reason  would,  to  my  apprehension,  agree  With 
these  facts.  Every  one  knows  how  tormenting 
flies  are  to  cattle  when  abroad :  ride  into  a  field  in 
aummei^  to  look  at  stock,  and  where  do  you*Tind 
ih^m  ?  Not  feeding,  but  standing  or  festing  un* 
der  trees,  in  ponds,  in  rivers,  and,  if  there  is  no 
better  shelter,  in  ditches  under  hi^bles;  rn  A 
Word,   any  where  but  feeding  in  the  open   air. 

Y  2  What 
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What  they  graze  is  in  the  morning  and  evening ; 
and  in  many  cases  they  lose  in  the  beat  of  the  day 
all  they  gain  at  those  moments  of  their  comfort* 
To  this  superiority  we  must  add  that  of  the  main 
object,  which  is  the  dunghill :  in  one  case  this  ia 
accumulated  in  a  degree  even  superior  to  what  is 
effected  in  winter ;  in  the  other  it  is  scattered 
about  the  pastures^  and  nine-tenths  of  it  carried 
away  by  the  flies,  or  dried  almost  to  a  caput  iBor^^ 
tuum  by  the  sun.  The  warmth  of  tlie  season  in 
summer  promotes  the  fermentation  in  a  mass,  and 
speedily  prepares  it  for  use,  in  whatever  state  the 
farmer  wishes  to  have  it.  The  prodigious  superi- 
ority of  thu&  raising  a  large  and  very  valuable  dung-* 
hill  in  One  case,  and  none  at  all  in  the  other,  ought 
to  convince  any  reasonable  man,  that  there  is  not  a 
practice  in  husbandry  so  decidedly  superior  as  thi^ 
of  soiling,  were  there  not  one  other  reason- for  it 
than  what  have  already  been  produced. 
'*  Those  farmers  who  have  given  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  state  of  farm-yard  manure,  as  it  is  made 
in  winter  and  in  summer,  and  to  the  efficacy  of  both; 
ean  scarcely  have  failed  to  remark,  that  the  supe* 
riority  of  the  dang  arising  from  any  sort  of  stock; 
commonly  fed^  in  summer,  is  very  great  to  such  ai 
is  niade  in  winter  from  stock  no  better  fed..  The 
manure  yielded  by  fat  hogs,  and  by  fat  beasts  fed 
pn  oiUcake,  is  of  such  a  quality,  that  the  seasioa 
does  not  demand  attention ;   but  with  all  othef 

Stock  I  have  great  reason  to  believe^  from  many 
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observatiohSj  that  a  farmer  should  make  as  large  a 
reserve  of  straw- stubble,  he.  for  littering  in  sum - 
mer,  as  possible. 

Cattle,  when  soiled  upon  any  kind  of  good  food^ 
as  tares,  clover,  chicory,  lucern,  or  grass,  make 
so  large  a  quantity  of  urine  as  to  demand  the 
greatest  quantity  of  litter :  the  degree  of  this  mois- 
ture in  which  their  litter  is  kept,  while  the  weather 
is  hot,  much  assists  a  rapid  fermentation,  and 
great  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  and  hydrogen 
are  generated.  The  winter's  cold,  with  superfluous 
water,  by  rain  or  snow,  has  a  contrary  tendency; 
the  manure  is,  comparatively  speaking,  weak  and 
poor. 

»  When  I  view  the  common  spectacle  of  a  large 
yard  spread  with  a  thin  stratum  of  straw  or  stubble, 
and  a  parcel  of  lean  straw-fed  cows  wandering  about 
it,  I  think  I  see  the  most  ingenious  way  of  annihi- 
lating litter,  without  making  dung,  that  the  wit  of 
jnan  could  have  invented.  Burning  such  straw  upon 
the  land  before  sowing  turnips,  would  be  tin  appli- 
'CBtion  far  superior. 

Cows  thus  managed,  are  amongst  the  most 
\mpro(itable  stock  that  can  be  kept  on  a  farm* 
With  the  best  food  and  management,  their  dung  is 
-inferior;  but  thus  kept  on  a  wide  expanse  of  thin 
litter,  well  drenched  in  rain  and  snow,  running  to 
ponds  and  ditches,  th^  destroy  much,  but  give 
little. 

When  a  farm  is  rich  enough  to  summer-gra»^ 
oxen,  large  or  small,  oil-cake  feeding  to  finish,  or 
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wait  for  marketSi  is  often  prbfitabld^  and  the  littbr 
8Mre  to  be  converted  into  excellent  manure ;  but 
when  the  grass-lands  will  not  pernxit  this  system,  a 
farmer  cannot  possibly  be  too  sparing  of  litter  in 
winter.  Hogs  ibrm  an  exception,  bu(  I  l^now  not 
another. 

It  is  a  fact,  that  stock  not  in  fettening  condi- 
|ton,  make  good  dung  in  summer^  but  they  do  it 
tiot  in  winter. 

But  there  is  another  equal  to  this  important 
one ;  and  that  is,  the  food  thus  given  going  so 
much  farther  than  it  will  do  when  grazed  wbere  it 
grows.  This  superiority  has,  iiji  certain  experiments, 
been  marked  as  amounting  to  double,  thrice,  four 
times,  and  even  five  times  as  far  as  when  eaten  in 
the  fidd ;  and  when  we  recollect  the  old  remark^ 
that  a  beast  feeds  (or  consumes)  with  five  mouths, 
and  it  might  be  said  to  be  with  seven,  we  shall  not 
be  surprized  at  those  remarks.  However,  that  food 
thus  given,  goes  much  farther,  cannot  be  doubted; 
thus,  a  much  greater  stock  may  be  supported  by 
the  same  farm,  in  one  system  than  there  can  be  in 
the  other. 

Two  circumstances  demand  attenticHU  ^hich,  if 
,  neglected,  will  considerably  lessen  the  ben^t  to  be 
derived  from  soiling.  The  one  is>  to  bav^  a  plen* 
tiful  provision  of  litter ;  and  the  other,  much  care 
in  feeding ;  to  give  the  beasts  but  little  at  a  time : 
if  much  be  tumbled  carelessly  before  them,  it  heat^ 
they  pick  it  over,  and  the  w^ste  may  be  great ;  and 
if  a  cart  be  k&  in  the  yard  knuoM,  the  coptente 
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heeX,  and  then  cattle  will  not  eat  it.  A  certain  de- 
gree  of  care  is  necessary  in  every  thing:  and  in  no- 
thing more  than  in  feeding  all  sorts  of  cattle*  As 
to  litter,  it  is  an  object  of  such  importancej  that 
provision  for  the  system  should  be  gradually  made 
through  the  winter,  if  corn  enough  be  not  left  for 
summer-thr^isbing  to  suppiy  the  beasts.  All  wh^t-r 
stubbles  should  be  cut  and  stacked ;  leaves,  in  WQod- 
laud  countries,  should  be  collected  ;  fern  procured 
from  common^  And  warrens,  rtfsbc^s  and  aqp^tic 
weeds  stored  from  fens,  -^c* ;  and  if  nothing  else. 
can  be  had,  heaps  of  sand  formed  for  tliis  use ;  for 
which  peat  also  is  excellent.  .  An  enterprisipg,  vi^ 
gilant  farmer,  )yhen  he  h^a  ^Vfih  ^n  object  ais  thi^  ia 
view,  will  exert  every  nerve  to.be'  prepared  for  a 
system,  the  profit  of  which  will  depend  so  much  on 
the  care  previously  taken  to  be  well  provided  with 
litter  of  some  sort  or  other. 

The  first  cnop  that  will  be  ready  for  soiling  is 
lucern ;  which  may  be  supposed  to  last  all  the 
iri^ock  till  the  first  sown  winter  tares  are  ready^ 
y^hen  the  lucern  left  uncut  shook!  he  mown  for 
kiay.  The  second  sown  winter  tares  come  next  i 
then  clover,  to  be  succeeded  by  the  third  sowing  of 
tares,  and  by  the  second  growth  of  lucern.  After 
this  comes  spring  taret,  and  the  second  growth  of 
plover :  and  the  third  catting  of  lucern  may  follow. 
If  chicory  be  applied  to  this  use,  for  which  it  is 
well  adapted,  it  will,  on  any  good  land,  be  mown 
thrice^  and  on  very  good  soils  four  times.  Thus  thd 
whole  summer  may  be  provided  fur>  without  hav-p 
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jng  recourse  to  natural  grass  ;  but,  if  wanted,  that 
also  should  be  used  m  the  same  manner.  The 
quantity  and  value  of  the  manure  thus  made  will 
surprize  those  who  have  not  witnessed  it,  whether 
the  stock  be  stalled,  or  kept  in  well-littered  yards, 
in  divisions,  according  to  sort,  size,  age,  fatness, 
value,  or  any  other  rule  of  separation  :  if  they  are 
fed  carefully,  hava  water  at  command,  and  are  kept 
clean,  all  sorts  will  thrive  to  the  farmer's  satisfac- 
fion ;  and  if  hay  be  an  object  to  him,  and  he  has 
artificial  food  sufficient  for  the  whole,  he  will  be 
enabled  to  mow  all  that  is  mowable.  As  to  horses, 
it  is  not  requisite  to  say  more  than  this;  it  is  at 
J>reseht  the  system  with  every  truly  enlightened  far- 
mer in  the  kingdom,     ' 

CART  OUT  YARD-DUNG. 

As  this  is  the  first  time  that  it  has  been  necessary 
to  treat  distinctly  of  this  work,  it  .will  be  proper 
to  bring  to  our  young  farmer's  attention  a  very 
material  question,  respecting  all  the  duog  he 
may  mise  on  his  farm,  especially  in  the  yards^ 
'  stables,  stalls,  sties,  &c. ;  and  this  is,  .whether  it 
should  be  removed  in  afresh,  long,  strawy  state,  or 
turned  over  to  ferment  and  rot ;  or  carted  first  to 
a  compost  or  heap,  in  order*  for  turning  over  and 
mixing,  and  ibr  keeping  till  more  rotten  still? 
There  are  many  variations  in  management,  for 
which  some  better  reasons  ought  to  be  given  than 
we  commonly  meet  with,  A  very  common  method 
is^  to  leave  the  dung  where  made  till  all  winter  feed- 
ing 
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ing  is  over,  and  then  to  turn  it  up  where  it  Wei 
into  heaps,  and  leave  it  till  wanted  to  cart  on  fbt 
turnips.  Others,  who  intend  it  for  wheat,  having 
turned  up  a  border  or  hedgreen  in  the  fidd  that  js 
to  be  sown  with  wheat,  cart  the  muck -on  to  thf5 
earth  so  prepared  j  and  afterwards,  sooner  or  later; 
mix  them  together,  and  before  the  wheat-seeding 
cart  it  on  to  the  land.  If  no  border  of  this. sort, 
they  make  a  heap  of  it,  which  is  afterwaitls  turned 
over.  These  are  the -more  general  mediods.  Some 
few,  thinking-  it  beneficial  to  have  the  dung  as 
rotten  as  possible,  keep  it  over  year,  as  tliey  tet-ih 
it,  and  turn  a  second  time.  It  is  evident  that  theie 
several  methods  are  founded  on  certain  ideas,  that 
rotting  is  beneficial,  and  that  more  is  gained  in 
quality  than  is  lost  in  quantity  by  that  operation. 
This  is  9  very  important  question,  and  well  de- 
serves many  careful  experiments*  to  ascertain  the 
real  fact ;  but  unfortunately  the  number  of  these 
hitherto  made  is  so  few,  that  they  have  not  done 
much  more  than  excite  some  attention  to  the  point, 
and  instigate  several  intelligent  and  thinking  mea 
to  give  more  consideration  to  the  subject  than  they, 
had  been  accustomed  to  do.  Mr«* Thompson,  of 
Northamptonshire,  observing  a  spot  in  a  field  of 
corn-better  than  the  contiguous  parts,  and  not  be^ 
ing  able  to  account  for  it,  made  inquiries  among 
his  people,  and  foqnd  that  it  was  where  long  straw 
dung  had  been  spread ;  the  rest  in  a  rotten  state: 
he  took  the  hint,  and  tried  the  comparison  experi- 
oientally:  the  result  the  same.      He  repeated  it, 
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ind  was  coMirmed  in  th^  eetWlusion  \ie  4FeW|  and 
firom  that  time  changed  his  practice.  A.cekbrate4 
fiurmer  near  Lewes,  in  Sussex,  made  a  similar  re- 
mark on  the  comparison  between  yard-m^cK  turnec| 
up  after  winter,  and  some  not  stirred,  and  oon- 
vinced  himself,  by  repeated  obaervations,  that  the^ 
latter  wi^s  most  advantageous.  In  addition  to  thesQ. 
cases,  it  is  remarkable,  thftt  Mons.  H^zenfrat^,  the 
eelehrated  French  chemist,  from  experiments  inadq 
im  a  diffisreot  olgect,  and  with  very  different  views» 
drew  collaterally  the  same  conclusion. 

^'  A  circumstance  in  favour  of  the  Picardy  far-r 
mors  is,  the  oontinual  transport  of  their  dung  to 
their  fields,  rather  than  leave  it  to  destroy  itself 
in  the  farm-yardflt  by  waiting  for  fixed  periods  to 
move  it.  By  c^frying  it  still  fresh  to  their  fields^ 
the  heat  of  it^  first  fermentation  is  employed  itf 
heating  the  soil ;  the  little  alkali  which  it  contains^ 
instead,  of  being  dissolved  in  the  farm-yard,  and 
carried  away  by  the  rain,  remains  in  the  earth  an^ 
iosppovea  it,  if  the  alkali  is  useful  to  vegetation  *• 
The  straw,  yet  e»tire|  divides  the  soil  better  •  ita 
fermentation  goes  on  less  rapidly,  is  less  advanced 
when  the  seed  is  sown,  and,  consequently,  the  dung 
Is  more  in  a  state  of  furnishing  a  greater  quantity 
€>f  carbonic  acid,  which  appears,  with  water^  to  be 
Ike  principal  fdiment  of  plants." 

I  have  since  been  informed  of  a  variety  of  other 
otaes,  whida  aeem  to  give  much  weight  to  this  oev 

*  This  if  is  reiuarkable. 
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opiDion,  that  Ipng  dupg  is  more  beae6oiaI  in  manf 
applications  than  that '  which  is  short  and  rotten, 
and  particularly  upooi  all  heavy  and  tenactQU$  soila. 
)t9  superiority  upon  grass-land  sterns  equally  well 
established.  Should  this  at  last  prove  the  real  fact^ 
ft  affords  a  c^irious  reflection  on  the  erroneous  eon- 
tduct  of  such  multitudes  of  practical  farmers,  whik 
})aye  beeq  all  their  lives  putting  themselves  to  ^n*- 
»d^rahle  expence  in  carting  and  re-carting,  and 
(turning  and  raixipgi  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  do 
mischief. 

MOW   TARES. 

Very  forward  winter  tares .  in  a  mild  spring,  will 
be  ready  to  mow  for  soiling  this  month.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  to  make  the  men  cut  one  en^ 
tire  stitch  along  the  field  before  they  begin  another ; 
and  not  in  the  common  slovenly  way  in  squares^ 
or  irregularly,  so  as  to  preclude  the  plough  of 
scari6er  till  much  is  done.  Whether  the  work  is 
done  this  month  or  in  June,  it  is  of  great  import- 
ance that  the  tillage,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  given 
immediately;  (he  land  is  thereby  preparing  for 
turnips ;  whereas  if,  from  irregular  mowingi  the 
teams  are  kept  out^  and  a  drought  should  succeed, 
the  tillage  will  be  badly  performed,  and,  perhaps 
pot  at  all.  Immediately  after  the  scythe,  whatever 
the  weather  may  be,  tare  land  is  always  in  admi- 
rable ordei^  for  tillage :  loose,  friable,  and,  if  the 
crop  has  been  great,  putrid.  It  is  best  to  plough 
it  with  Ducket*s  skim-coulter,  which  will  com« 
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pletely  turn  down  and  bary  whatever  remhants  of  a 
great  crop  there  may  be,  which  becoming  dry  and 
fazxy,  are  apt  to  impede  the  common  plough,  and 
«tick  out  between  the  furrows  :  in  this  situation  it 
4foes  not  roty  is  unsightly,  and  injurious  to  the 
^$^OTkof  any  implement  that  follows,  which  should 
l»e-the  scoffier  and  barrows.  A  little  attention 
4bus  given^  will  save  much  trouble  and  expence 
afterwards.  There  are  many  operations  on  a  farm, 
.which  can  be  effectively  done  only  by  means  of 
that  coulter:  a  farmer  should,  at  all  events,  possess 
it ;  on  many  occasions,  he  will  not  have  a  more 
useful  implement  on  his  farm. 

MOW   LUCERN. 

If  the  lucern  was  well  roahared,  there  will  be 
a  cutting,  as  already  observed,  towards  the  end  of 
this  month  ;  however,  this  will  necessarily  depend 
on  the  season ;  if  there  ace  late  frosts  it  will  be 
much  impeded,  ancl  this  wojk  not  take  place  till 
June.  Whenever  it  is  fit  to  cut,  the  attentive 
liusbandnian  should  order  his  men  always  to 
mow  longitudinally  of  the  rows  if  drilled,  or  of 
the  field  if  broad-cast.  Left  to  themselves,  it  is 
Tkwenty  to  one  but  they  cut  out  a  square,  and  en- 
large it  in  such  a  manner,  that  however  he  might 
wish  to  give  a  scarifying,  he  will  be  precluded  till 
the  young  growth  is  too  forward,  and  will  be  da- 
.n^aged.     \  '      ' 
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This  is  a  most  peculiar  husbandry,  no  where  com- 
monly practised  but  in  Sduth  Wales.  It  consists 
in  keeping  the  whole  growth  of  grass  in  upland 
meadows  free  from  either  scythe  or  stock,  and 
eating  it  in  the  following  winter.  Many  years  ago 
I  knew  a  Suffolk  clergyman  who  was  in  the  regular 
habit  of  this  singular  practice,  and  spoke  of  it  as 
a  most  profitable  one,  I  have  tried  it  thrice,  and 
with  success:  it  thickens  herbage  greatly,  and 
yields  far  more  valuable  winter  and  spring  food  tbaa 
OTy  person  would  expect  who  never  tried  it.  But 
it  should  be  practised  only  on  dry,  or  tolerably  dry., 
land. 
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TURNIPS. 

THIS  18  the  great  season  for  sowing  turnips  r 
later  sown  crops  scarcely  ever  arrive  at  the  size  of 
those  sown  in  June.    There  is  a  common  idea 
among  the  farmers^   that  the  turnip  season  lastd 
just  a  months  a  fortnight  before,  and  a  fortnight 
after  Midsummer.    The  land,  I  suppose  to  have 
been  ploughed  for  the  last  time  but  one,  in  May  t 
the  beginning  of  this  month  the  manure  should  be 
carted  on  to  it,   which,    in  a  well-ordered  farm, 
fihould  come  from  the  farm-yard  ;   and,   if  that 
does  not  yield  a  sufficiency  to  cover  a  fifth  part  of 
*  the  arable  land,  the  farmer  is  negligent.    If  he  has 
a  thorough  command  of  litter,  and  money  enough 
in  his  pocket  to  buy  plenty  of  cattle,  it  will  cover 
a  third  of  it ;  but,  whatever  quantity  of  turnips  he 
has,   let  him  dung  them  well.     In  this  work  he 
should  proceed  regularly,  beginning  on  one  side  of 
the  field,  and  laying  the  heaps  in  lines  from  top  to 
bottom ;  it  should  be  spread  immediately,  and  the 
ploughs  follow  directly  to  turn  it  in.    Upon  that 
ploughing,  the  seed  should  be  sown  without  loss  of 
time,  and  covered  by  two  or  three  harrowings,  ac- 
cording to  the  fineness  of  the  land.     I  have  some-- 
times  seen  the  dung  carried  out  long  before  it  ts 
ploughed  in ;  but  that  is  bad  husbandry :  for  much 

of 


ef  the  goodness  is  carried  away  by  the  son.  It 
should  be  taken  in  full  fermentation  from  the  heap, 
and  turned  directly  in,  so  as  to  ferment  und^f  the 
moulds,  which  will  ensure  a  gfeat  ctop.  If  tlM 
fktm  employs  many  teams,  it  will  be  proper  to  pro-* 
|k)rtion  tbem^  sd  as  to  let  the  manuring,  plough*^ 
Jng,  and  harrowing,  be  constantly  going  on,  with-' 
out  interruption,'  As  to  the  seed,  observe  Well  tc< 
sow  the  great  round  Norfolk  white  turnip,  thW  Itti 
ibove  ground,  and  holds  to  it  only  by  a  trtp-rdot. 
It  grows  larger  than  any  other,  and  has  the  eJccel-s* 
knt  quality  of  being  used  in  winter  with  mubti 
greater  ease  than  those  sorts  which  root  quite  under 
ground,  and  arcj  consequently,  not  to  be  g6t  at  iti 
frost.  Sow  about  a  quart  an  acre:  less  than  a  pint 
IS  sufficient,  perhaps  half  a  pint,  if  they  all  grow, 
and  escape  the  fly ;  but  I  have  seen  many  Ihiti- 
iown  pieces  eaten  up,  when  the  fhick-sown  onea 
have  suffered  much,  and  yet  enough  escaped  for  a 
crop. 

In  extreme  dry  seasons,  much  seed  will  not  vt^ 
getate;  but  such  instances  are  rare:  the  most 
common  misfortune  is  the  fly,  which  eats  them  ofF 
before  they  gain  the  rough  leaf.  Many  remedies 
have  been  proposed  for  this  evil ;  but  none-  tliat 
are  effectual.  Steeps  for  the  seed  very  often  fail. 
Strewing  soot  over  the  plants,  as  soou  as  attacked, 
will  often  save  them,  but  the  remedy  is  expeh- 
iWt\  because,  on  nuitierous  soils  at  this  s^asofij 
the  soot  will  be  of  little  service  as  a  manure,  "the 
best  dependence  id  en  the  richness  of  the  soil: 

if 
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if  it  i»  extremely  fertile,  or  fall  of  dung,  the 
growth  of  the  turaips  will  be  forced ;  so  much  ac- 
celerated,  that  they  will  presently  grow  out  of  the 
power  of  the  fly.  I  have  oftened  remarked  in  fields 
partly  dunged,  that  those  lands  which  received  no 
manure,  have  been  totally  eaten  up,  wh^e  the 
dunged  parts  have  escaped.  Without  manure*  the 
j;rowth  is  so  slow,  that  the  enemy  has  many  op- 
portunities to  attack  the  plant. 

* 

When  a  crop  is  totally  destroyed,  the  farmers 
plough  or  scuffle  and  sow  again,  which  should  ne* 
yer  be  omitted,  if  you  have  time.  Probably  you 
may  do  this,  and  yet  get  in  your  crop  in  June, 
which  will  be  a  fortunate  circumstance  attending  a 
first  early  sowing. 

The  directions  here  given  for  sowing  turnips 
throughout  the  month  of  June,  are  for  those  put 
in  before  the  20th,  chiefly  applicable  for  such  as  are 
to  be  used  before  Christmas ;  for  early  sown  crops 
are  much  more  liable  to  the  mildew  than*  such  as, 
are  sown  later. 

TURNIPS  IN  THE  NORTHUMBERLAND  METHOD. 

Upon  this  most  interesting  subject,  the  cultiva- 
tor of  500  acres  annually,  shall  speak  to  our  young 
husbandman.  Mr.  Culley  says,  "  The.  land  being 
made  very  fine,  prepared,  &c.  -as  in  the  broad-cast 
method,  the  ploughman  (where  it  is  thought  most 
proper  to  begin)  sets  up  three  sticks  or  poles  in  a 
right  line ;  by  having  his  horses  yoked  double,  and 
driven  by  himself  with  cords,  he  sees  these  poles 
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between  the  horses;  and  by  keeping  hrs  plough  to 
bear  alvvays  upon  the  poles,  he  draws  his  first  fur- 
row as  dt/iiight  as  possible*:  in  returning,  bt  keep? 
his  far-jsjde  horse  in  the  new-made  furrow,  and  hiy 
{)lougb  at  such,  a  distance  >  as  to  form  a  otiie-bout 
ridge,  like  an  A ;  by  proceeding  in  this  manner^  th^ 

land^  when  finished^  will  appear  thus  : 

•     •*■*/■ 

•the  distance  of  these  little  ridges  is  generally  from 
'27  to  30  inch<»s:  a  less  distance  does  not  admft 
ploughihg  between  the  drills. 

"  The  next  operation  is  spreading  the  dung,  which 
is  performed  as  follows :  a  cart  goes  down  every 
third  drill,  and  lays  the  dung  in  small  heaps ;  wo- 
men and  children  follow,  arid  with  small  ihree- 
pronged  forks-  spread  the  dung  evenly  in  the  hot- 

*  '  •  • 

torn  of 'three  drills,  that  is,  in  the  one  where  the 
dung  is  dropped  from  the  cart,  and  those  on  each 
side  of  it:  when  this  is  done,  the  ploughman  splitp 
the  one-bout  ridges,  and  covers  up  the  dung  ex- 
actly in  the  middle  of  a  one-bout  ridge;  but  be- 
fore the  seed  can  be  sown,  they  require  to  be  flat- 
tened at  the  top  by  a  small  roller,  four  feet  eight 
inches  long,  and  nine  inches  diameter,  which  flat- 

tens  two  ridges  at  once :  on  the  top,   and  exactly 

J 
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•*Our  SufFoJk  ploughmen  do  this  in  perfection,  by,  a  single 
-white  stickjcQTeu  40.rods  from  then>  at- beginning. — A.'  Y, 
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in  the  middle  of  these  flattened  ridges^  the  deed  ts 
deposited  by  one  or  ^o  drill-machines  tied  to  the 
roller  by  a  rope  six  or  seven  feet  long^  at  which 
distance  they  follow  the  roller  and  each  machine^ 
guided  by  a  man :  when  finished  the  work  appears 
in  this  form : 

ssssssss 

where  s  represents  the  seed,  and  d  the  dung  A^ 
rectly  under  it«  The  roller  is  drawn  by  one  horse, 
driven  by  a  boy.  Setting  up  the  one*bout  ridges^ 
and  covering  in  the  dung,  are  performed  by  a 
common  swing-plough.  The  drill- machines  are  of 
various  constructions «  we  generaHy  sow  about  I  lb. 
of  seed  to  an  acre,  as  it  is  better  to  have  an  abun- 
dance of  plants,  for  fear  of  accidents. 

"  When  the  plants  have  got  four  leaves  we  begin 
to  hoe,  and  leave  the  plants  at  only  eight  or  nine 
inches  distance  in  the  rows :  as  they  have  so  much 
room  sidewaysi  or  from  row  to  row,  the  hoers  go 
tideways  and  pull  the  surplus  plants,  weeds,  2ec*  into 
the  hollow  or  space  between  drill  and  drill,  and  the* 
turnip-plants  are  left  as  regular  as  if  they  had  been 
planted  with  the  greatest  care  and  exactness.:  the 
)ioeing  is  performed  by  women  and  children,  and 
costs  about  4$.  per  acre  for  two  hoeings. 

If  the  drills  be  made  in  the  same  direction  the 
ridges  lie,  at  the  next  ploughing  for  con^  the  aor- 
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^icewill  be  irregular^  and  the  dung  unequally  dis- 
tributed. To  avoid  this  inconvenience,  if  the  land 
be  dry  ai^d  level,  the  drills  are  made  diagonally 
across  the  field,  but  if  the  ridges  be  high^  it  is  best 
to  make  the  drills  directly  across  the  ridges,  and 
draw  a  plough  down  the  furrows  to  take  off  the 

•  water. 
.    "  The  quantity  of  dung  used  is  from  twelve  to 

'    twenty-two,  two  horse  cart-loads  to  an  acre,  ac« 
cording  to  circumstances. 

"  It  is  generally  supposed  that  a  weightier  crop 
is  produced  by  the  drill  than  by  the  broad-cast  me* 
thod;  but  even  admitting  them  equal  in  this  re- 
spect, the  superiority  as  a  fallow  crop  must  be 
allowed,  because,  by  the  repeated  horse-hoeings 
or  ploughiqgs  in  the  intervals,  and  hand-hoeing  in 
the  rows,  you  have  it  in  your  power  to  extirpate 
the  whole  race  of  annual  weeds,  and  so  much  sur- 
face being  exposed  through  the  winter,  makes  a 
higher  preparation  for  any  succeeding  crop.  An-  - 
other  advantage  is,  the  facility  with  ^which  they  are 
hoed,  as  a  boy  or  a  girl  of  nine  years  old  can  hoe 
them  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  indeed  generally 
better  than  experienced  &foac{-ca^^  hoers,  because 
these  are  more  apt  to  take  too  many  away,  and 
leave  them  over  thin  in  the  rows,  while  the  young 
ones,  from  the  apprehension  of  hoeing  them  too 
thin,  will  leave  the  plants  at  any  distance  you  fix 
upon. 

"  This  mode  of  drilling  turnips  has  fully  esta- 
blished itself  wherever  it  has  been  tried.    Very  few 
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or  no  turnips  are  now  sown  broad-cast  in  this  conn- 
try;  the  drill  system  universally  prevails^  and  is 
now  practised  even  by  its  most  virulent  opponents, 
to  the  extent  of  several  thousand  acres  yearly :  the 
farms  are  in  general  very  large,  and  there  are  many 
farmers  who  drill  every  year  from  100  to  200  acres. 
'*  In  this  neighbourhood,  last  autumn,  several 
small  parcels  of  turnips,  drilled  in  the  manner 
above  described,  were  sold  at  61.  an  acre;  and 
upon  opr  own  farms  we  had  at  least  500  acres 
Arilled,  which,  I  have  no  doubt^  could  have  been 
readily  sold  for  2500l. ;  or,  on  an  average,  at  5U 
an  acre." 


IMPROVED   METHOD. 

,  To  those  who  are  convinced  that  the  use  of  long 
dung  is  beneficial,  'there  is  a  method  of  using  it 
for  turnips,  superior  to  all  others ;  this  is  by 
ploughing  the  land  on  to  four-foot  ridges,  scouring 
the  furrows  out  as  deep  as  possible,  with  a  double 
mould-board  plough,  laying  tlie  dung  in  these  deep 
furrows,  and  burying  it  by  rever^jing  the  ridges  t 
by  this  means,  this  long  strawy  dung  is  com- 
pletely covered,  which  is  effecled  with  difficulty 
in  common  tillage,  two  row§  of  turnips  at  oiae  foot 
are  drilled  on  each  ridge,  and  ther^  are  three  feet 
of  space  for  horse-hoeing, .  which  admits  of  far 
more  effective  work  than  the  Northumberland 
method.  When  the  land  comes  to  be  ploughed 
for  barley,  the  double  ftioulU- board  plough  again 
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following  the  common  plough,  bottoms  the  dung, 
and  spreads  it  for  the  corn. 

TURNIPS    AFTER   TARES. 

The  winter  tares  that  were  sown  the  last  wee^ 
in  August,  or  the  beginning  of  September^  will,  ^f 
the  season  proved  favourable,  be  mown  for  soiling 
early  enough  to  put  in  turnips  within  this  month.  If 
manure  was  necessary,  it  should  have  been  spread 
for  the  tares,  and  by  that  means  the  /ield  will  be  in 
fine  order  for  this  crop.  Much  depends  on  ma- 
nagement :  the  tares  should  be  mown  stitch  by 
.stitch  longitudinally,  ami  on  no  account  whatever 
jn  the  common  random  way,  in  a  round  or  square 
portion  irregularly ;  for,  by  that  means,  the  plough^ 
are  kept  out  so  much  longer,  and  if  a  drought 
succeeds,  the  land  may  not  be  in  a  state  to  plough 
till  too  late ;  but  taken  soon  after  the  scythe,  np 
land  stirs  better  than  that  where  tares  have  been 
mown.  If  the  crop  was  large,  and  beaten  at  all 
to  the  ground,  there  will  be  an  uncut  stubble, 
which  is  scarcely  ever  turned  clean  in  by  any  com- 
mon ploughs ;  it  should  be  attempted  only  with, 
the  skim-coulter,  which  sweeps  it  clean  to  the 
|x)ttom  of  the  furrow  so  burfed,  that  the  harrows 
drag  out  none.  The  tumip-seed  should  be  sowed 
immediately,  and,  thus  managed,  there  will  be 
Jittle  fear  of  a  crop. 

They  have  on  the  South  Downs  an  admirable 

.  practice  in  their  course  of  crops,  which  cannot  be 

too  much  commended ;    that   of  substituting   a 
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double  crop  of  tares  instead  of  a  fallow  for  wheat. 
Let  the  intelligent  reader  give  his  attention  to  this 
practice,  for  it  is  worth  a  journey  of  500  miles. 
They  sow  forward  winter  tares,  which  are  fed. off 
late  in  the  spring  with  ewes  and  lambs :  they  then 
plough,  and  sow  summer  tares  and  rape,  two 
bushels  and  a  half  of  tares,  and  half  a  gallon  of 
rape ;  and  this  they  feed  off  with  their  lambs  in 
time  to  plough  once  for  wheat.  A  variation  is  for 
mowing  :  that  of  sowing  tares  only  in  succession, 
even  so  late  as  the  end  of  June  for  soiling.  Octo- 
ber 6th,  I  saw  a  fine  crop  finishing  between  Lewes 
and  Brighton,  on  land  that  had  yielded  a  full  crop 
oif  winter-sown  ones.  The  more  this  husbandry  is 
andlyzed,  the  more  excellent  it  will  appear.  The 
land  in  the  fallow  year  is  made  to  support  the  ut- 
most possible  quantity  of  sheep  which  its  destina- 
tion admits :  the  two  ploughings  are  given  at  the 
best  seasons ;  in  autumn,  for  the  frosts  to  mellow 
the  land,  and  prepare  it  for  a  successive  growth  of 
weeds,  and  late  in  spring  to  turn  them  down.  Be- 
tween the  times  of  giving  those  stirrings,  the  land 
is  covered  by  crops.  The  quantity  of  live  stock 
supported,  yields  amply  in  manure.  The  treading 
the  soil  receives  previous  to  sowing  wheat,  gives 
an  adhesion  grateful  to  that  plant;  in  a  vford^ 
many  views  are  answered,  and  a  new  variation  from 
the  wretched  business  of  summer-fallowing  disco- 
vered, which,  by  a  judicious  application,  would  be 
attended  in  great  tracts  of  this  kingdom  with  most 
happy  consequences  to  the  farmer*s  profit. 

Another 


Another  stroke  of  practice,  which  Mr«  Ellman^ 
<tfShorehafn,  is  warm  for,  aiKi  with  great  reasoo, 
is  that  of  breaking  up  his  layers  two  years  (clo- 
ver, ray,  aod  trefoil)  for  summer  tares  and  rape. 
What  at)  immense  improvement  is  this  upon  the 
con()mon  slovenly  custom  of  Norfolk,  of  ribbling, 
or  half,  or  bastard-ploughing  with  layers !  a  roise- 
rabte  practice,  yet  common  amongst  the  cultivators 
of  that  celebrated  county. 

TUENIPS  ON  PARED  AND  BURNT  LAND. 

The  lands  that  were  pared  and  burned  at  any 
time  previously  to  the  time  of  sowing  turnips,  may 
now  receive  the  seed.  The  ashes  having  been 
spread,  and  the.  field  thinly  ploughed  with  an  even 
level  furrow,  will  present  to  the  eye  a  face  of 
whole  furrows.  The  best  operation  further  tp- 
prepare,  the  surface,  is  to  pass  over  it  the  Nor- 
folk heavy  drill-roller,  drawn  by  four  horses, 
which  will  cut  the  furrows  in  pieces  without  dis* 
turbing  the  ashes,  and  has  an  effect  in  executing 
this  work,  which  will  be  admired  by  all  who  view 
it.  The  cutting  circles  which  move  around  the 
iron  axle  are  only  four  inches  asunder  :  if  the  seed 
be  thai  sown,  and  the  roller  be  passed  again  across 
the  line  of  its  former  movement,  the  job  will  be 
finished  in  the  best  manner  possible ;  but  the  com* 
mon  method  of  harrowing  is  a  very  bad  one;  and 
trusting  the  seed  without  any  operation  to  cover  it, 
causes  an  inequality  in  the  plant,  for  it  is  apt  to 
fay  where  it  does  not  fall  into  cracks. 
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•  Every  man  who  is,  or  can  be  in  the  habit  of  this 
liusbandry  of  paring  and  burning,  should  determinfc 
to  sow  turnips  (or  coleseed)  on  all  the  land  that 
tnay  have  been  pared  and  burnt  af^er  potatoe- 
-planting:  many  farmers  are  not  at  all  solicitous 
upon  this  point,  because  they  are  so.  very  eager 
to  sow  white  com  wherever  it  is  possible  to  do  it 
wth  tiny  expectation  of  a  crop :  they  put  in  oats 
on  all  early  pared  :  and  wheat  on.  all  that  is  done 
afterwards  ;  but  the  practice  is  erroneous,  nor  can 
I  see  the  gain  by  it ;  for  as  to  two  crops  of  white 
corn,  it  is  absolutely  to  be  prohibited  :  and  as  to 
three  or  four,  such  management  is  that  of  a  bar* 
.bftfian  :  it  arises  from  such  execrable  conduct,  that 
there  are  many  landlords  prejudiced  against  this 
excellent  husbandry.  If  oats  or  wheat  are  taken 
(for  the  first  crop,  turnips  or  cole  must  be  the 
second ;  therefore,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand 
what  the  motive  can  be. 

TURNIPS    ON    OLD    GRASS. 

Where  a  man  is  not  allowed  to  pare  and  bum, 
t)r  cannot  do  it  for  some  other  reason,  he  should 
be  reminded  that  this  crop  succeeds  well  when 
sown  on  one  earth  of  old  turf ;  but  it  should  be 
ploughed  with  a  skim-coulter ;  then  well  worked, 
but  shallow,  with  the  scarifier,  and  the  seed  har- 
i-owed  in.  I  have  seen  very  good  crops  thus 
gained ;  and  have  had  them  myself,  even  without 
€carif)ing.  This  is  much  better  husbandry  than 
putting  in  oats  firsts  which  sliould  follow  the  turnips. 

TURNirs 
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*  tURNTPS'-WITft   RAPE-DtrST,  &c. 

A  practice  very  lately  introduced,  and  immedi- 
ately adopted  and  extensively  applied  by  that  great 
patron  of  modern  improvements,  Mr.  Coke  of 
Norfolk,  is  to  drill  rape-cake  dust  from  the  same 
'machine,  and  at  the  eanrie  time  with  the  turnip* 
seed ;  for  which  purpose  a  niachiue  has  been  very 
successfully  made  on  Mr.  Coke's  principle,  by  Mr. 
Burrel,  of  Thctford.  Rape-cake  is  a  very  common 
manure  in  Norfolk  ;  when  spread  for  turnips,  it 
has  been  usual  to  sow  it,  grossly  powdered,  five 
or  six  weeks  before  the  sowing  the  turnip-seed; 
but  Mr.  Coke  lias  found  at  Holkham,  that  by- 
means  of  grinding  it  to  perfect  powder,  there  is 
no  necessity  for  any  space  of  time  between  sowing 
the  manure  and  the  seed ;  and  this  may  be  pro- 
table  (enough.  It  is,  however,  a  point  in  which 
comparative  experiments  would  be  valuable.  By 
thus  delivering  the  manure  and  the  seed  into  the 
same  pipes  and  shares  of  the  machine,  a  ton  does 
six  acres  instead  of  three.  In  whatever  way  the 
question  of  the  time  of  application  may  be  decided, 
still  the  importance  of  the  machine  remains  the 
same  ;  for,  with  various  other  manures,  there  is  no 
question  yet  made  of  the  propriety  of  delivering 
them  at  the  same  time  as  the  seed.  This  is  the 
case  with  bone-dust,  soot,  coal,  and  wood-ashes, 
,  dried  and  thrashed  pigeons'  dung,  powdered  night- 
soil,  and  many  others.  Soot  must,  hdwever,  be 
mixed  with  some  rougher  powder^  to  pfievent  the 

cups 
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cops  smootbmg  their  way  in  it,  and  by  pressure 
jNf^ventiog  the  delivery.  These  are  all  cheap  ways 
of  manuring  for  turnips ;  and,  as  the  seed  and  the 
manure  are  deposited  in  close  contact,  the  plants 
receive  immediate  benefit,  and  obtain  that  quid^ 
growth  in  their  early  state,  which  enables  them 
best  to  escape  the  fly. 

SWEDISH  TURNIP. 

A  second,  or  perhaps  a  third  sowing  of  this  very 
valuable  plant*  should  take  place  in  this  month :  see 
the  directions  in  May.  And  if  the  former  sowing 
was  eaten  up  by  the  fly,  the  land  should  be  well 
icuiHed  and  fresh  sown. 

CABBAGES. 

Upon  your  cabbage-  lands  you  should  pursue  th« 
same  maxims  as  above  laid  down  for  turnips,  only 
in  ploughing  the  manure  in,  always  throw  the  land 
on  to  the  ridge,  and  set  the  plants  in  a  single  row 
on  the  top  of  each  :  so  the  dung  is  covered  up  in 
tlie  ridges,  and  the  plants  in  a  proper  situation  for 
profiting  by  it  to  the  utmost.  As  to  the  distance 
of  the  ro)vs,  you  must  be  guided  absolutely  by  the^ 
richness  of  the  soil :  if  you  find  the  plants  join 
from  row  to  row,  when  at  four  feet,  then  you  have 
proof  that  they  should  not  be  planted  nearer ;  but^ 
if  they  no  more  than  join  on  three-feet  rows,  then 
you  would  lose  in  the  crop  if  ycu  gave  a  greater 
distance :  two  feet  from  plant  to  plant,  is  the  pro» 
per  distance. 

When 
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When  the  manure  is  spread  and  turned  in,  the 
proper  way  of  f)lanting  wfll  be  to  send  women  or 
children  in  with,  bundles  of  plants,  to  drop  them 
on  the  tops  of  the  ridges,  at  about  two  feet  distance. 
They  will  lay  ready  for  the  men,  who  may  then 
plant  almost  a^  fast  as  they  can  walk :  but,  if  they 
have  to  get,  carry,  and  set  the  plants,  they  will  not 
be  able  to  do  near  the  work  they  might  with  better 
contrivance.  The  rows  at  four  feet  may  be  planted 
at  five  shillings  an  acre.  It  is  a  rule  among  the 
cabbage- planters  in  husbandry,  never  to  water  the 
plants,  let  the  season  be  as  dry  as  it  may,  insisting 
that  it  is  entirely  useless.  Upon  this  I  shall  ven- 
ture to  remark,  that  in  most  years,  if  the  land  is  in 
fine  tilth,  and  well  dunged,  this  may  be  right,  as 
the  expence  must  be  considerable :  but  I  should 
apprehend  that,  in  very  dry  seasons,  when  the 
new-set  plants  have  nothing  but  a  burning  sun  on 
them,  that  watering  would  save  the  lives  of  vast 
numbers,  and  might  answer  the  expence,  if  a  pond 
is  near,  and  the  work  done  with  a  water-cart. 

There  is  one  use  in  cabbages,  which  appears  not 
to  have  met  with  the  attention  it  merits  :  it  is  the 
planting  on  those  lands  where  turnips  have  failed. 
A  late-sown  crop  of  those  roots  comes  not  often  to 
a  profitable  amount ;  but  cabbages  planted  on  the 
land,  without  any  fresh  ploughing,  would  turn  out 
a  beneficial  crop  for  sheep  late  in  the  spring  :•  in  all 
probability  (unless  on  very  light,  sandy,  or  lime- 
stone soils),  of  greater  value  than  the  turnips,  had 
they  succeeded. 
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No  farmer  can  entertain  too  high  sentiments,  of 
the  necessity  of  gaining  crops  of  green  winter  food: 
the  importance  of  having  sucii  food  for  his  cattle, 
and  not  depending  totally  on  bay,  is  one  of  the 
clearest  axioms  in  the  whole  range  of  husbandry. 
His  profits  will  be  amazingly  lessened :  his  loss  in 
the  want  of  manure  felt  severely  for  many  years, 
and  on  farms  not  abounding  with  hay,  bis  ex  pence 
in  buying  Ity  or  his  loss  in  selling  his  cattle,  will 
he  equally  great.  But,  besides  these  accumulated 
evils,  there  is  another  of  a  different  nature,  which 
he  should  consider  well :  it  is  the  change  of  his 
course  of  crops.  After  either  turnips  or  cabbages,  he 
SOU'S  spring  corn,  and  with  that  spring  corn,  seeds. 
On  some  soils,  the  grass  is  left  but  one  year,  in 
others  two,  and  in  others,  mixed  with  ray-grass, 
&c.  longer.  The  lay  is  ploughed  np,  and  com 
at  once  harrowed  in.  This  is  compendious,  cheap, 
and  yet  excellent  husbandry ;  for  the.  duration  of 
the  grass  is  a  constant  fund  of  profit,  ^t  scarcely 
any  expence,  and  the  preparation  for  corn  is 
carrying  on  in  the  most  beneficial  manner.  But 
if  the  turnips  fail,  and  no  cabbages  planted,  what 
is  the  consequence  ?  Why,  the  farmer  sows  wheat 
on  tl>e  fallow,  in  hopes  of  a  good  crop,  to  pay 
him  for  so  much  tillage  as  the  land  has  received. 
This  introduction  of  that  grain  at  once  breaks  the 
whole  arrangement  of  his  farm,  and  he  is  forced 
cither  to  begin  again,  or  to  pursue  that  pernicious 
husbimdry  of  sowing  two  crops  of  white  corn  run- 
ning.    He  must  either  fallow  for  turnips  again,  or 

take 
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take  a  crop  of  barley,  and  then  turhips  :  thus  he 
is  thrown  out  of  his  clover,  though  as  important  a 
crop  as  any  on  his  farm,  and  launches  into  a  series 
of  tillage,  that  cannot  but  prove  very  expensive  tgr 
him,  without  repaying  the  benefit  that  the  clover- 
course  would  have  done. 

For  these  reasons,  when  the  turnips  fail,  and 
cabbages  are  not  planted,  the  land  should  be  laid 
up  in  winter  for  barley,  and  the  clover  sown  with 
h,  which  will  turn  out  far  more  profitable  than 
throwing  in  )vheat. 

The  dabbages  planted  in  April,  and  hand-hoed 
'and  horse- hoed  in  May,  should  now  have  the  se- 
cond of  each  of  those  operations  given  :  a  hand- 
hoeing  in  the  middle  of  the  month,  which  must  cut 
up  all  weeds,  and  break  the  earth  well  of  the  nar- 
row slip  on  which  the  plants  were  left.     Towards 
the  latter   end,    the    double   earth-board    plough 
should   go   in   the  intervals,    splitting    the    ridge 
thrown  up  in  May,  and  returning  it  to  the  rows. 
These  operations  will  be  of  great  utility  to  the  crop. 
The  cabbages  drilled  in  April   where  to  remain^ 
will  demand  much  attention  this  month,  to  keep 
them  at  a  proper  distance,  the  tops  of  the  ridges 
well  hand- hoed,  and  the  intervals  shimmed,  that 
they  may  be  gradually  reducing  to  a  fine  state  of 
pulverization.    In  all  horse-hoed  crops,  these  works 
should  be  particularly  attended  to  while  the  plants 
are  youngf  for.wlien  they  are  much  branched  out, 
the  instruments  cannot  perform   the  work  with  any 
thing  like  the  same  effect. 

CABBAGE 
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CABBAGE   FALLOW. 

If  a  drought  happens  in  the  month  of  JunCn 
and  the  preparation  of  the  fallow  be  not  very 
forward,  a  farmer  may  be  caught  with  his  clods 
not  sufficiently  reduced  to  form  the  ridges:  in 
this  case,  there  is  a  tool  so  effective,  that  the  fol- 
lowing minute  of  my  own  practice  may  be  worth 
attention. 

In  preparing  my  fallows  for  cabbages  this  year, 
(1793)9  I  found  a  use  in  the  Norfolk,  drill-roller, 
which  I  had  not  discovered  before :  I  had  got  a 
ten- acred  field,  by  heavy  rolling  and  harrowing, 
and  repeated  tillage,  into  prietty  good  order,  and 
the  dung  well  buried  ready  for  the  plants:  this 
field  was  finished  about  the  Qth  of  June :  at  the 
same  time  another  ten  acres  were  preparing ;  hut 
here,  instead  of  a  large  two -ox  roller  covered  with 
lead,  I  ordered  my  bailiff  to  try  the  drill-roller, 
which  requires  four  oxen  :  the  effect  was  very  great 
indeed  :  the  clods,  from  a  long  series  of  continued 
dry  weather,  were  large  in  spite  of  five  plougbings, 
and  much  rolling  and  harrowing ;  but  once  going 
over  with  this  most  effective  tool,  cut  and  bruised 
them  to  atoms,  so  that  the  land  then  ridged  up  for 
dung  is  in  excellent  order.  I  have  seen  very  pow- 
erful spiky /oilers  used,  but  not  with  equal  effect. 
I  should,  however,  observe,  that  no  tool  in  the 
world  can  be  expected  to  operate,  if  a  fallow  be 
not  prepared  properly;  that  is,  ploughed  once 
before  winter^  and  cross  ploughed  tlie  moment  the 

north- 
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DOrth-east  winds  enable  the  teams  to  go  on  to  the 
land :  this  year  I  ribbled  one  field  across,  and  dean- 
ploughed  one : '  the  latter  is  by  far  the  most  efTec* 
tive,  and  leaves  the  fallow  rougher  and  more  ex- 
posed to  drying  winds.  Rain  is  of  great  use  in 
pulverisation,  for  a  common  pair  of  harrows,  at 
the  right  moment,  will  reduce  the  roughest  land 
to  ai  fine  state ;  but  there  is  a  vast  difference  to  the 
temper  of  the  land  between  reducing  it  while  quite 
dry,  and  while  wet  or  even  moist :  in  the  former 
case,  friability  is  entirely  preserved ;  in  the  latter, 
the  tread  of  the  horses  is  a  pressure,  which  forms 
that  which  will  become  a  fresh  clod,  and  of  the 
worst  sort.  It  may  be  accepted  as  a  rule  in  tillage, 
to  work  wet  and  strong  soils  when  quite  dry ;  and 
of  all  barbarous  management,  jnothing  is  so  abomi- 
nable as  to  let  dry  seasons  pass,  in  order  to  plough 
such  lands  when  rain  comes*  This  Norfolk  drill- 
roller  is  so  effective  an  instrument  for  the  purpose, 
that  a  strong-land  farmer  should  not  be  without 
one  :  in  such  a  season  as  this  has  been,  no  common 
tool  will  reduce  land;  and"  for  cabbages,  the  time 
of  rain  must  be  used  for  setting  out  the  plants,  and 
not  lost  for  pulverizing  the  land,  in  order  to  be 
planting  afterwards  in  dry  weather,  or,  what  is  a» 
bad,  watering  at  an  expence  too  great  to  bear. 

CARROTS.  ^ 

The  carrot  crop  will,  in  all  probability,  require  a 
lioeing  this  month,  about  the  latter  end  of  it.  It 
should  b^  performed  with  common  hoes,  and  the 

men 
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men  who  execute  it,  should  take  good-  care  to 
kill  bM  remaining  weeds,  and '  wherever  they  left 
the  carrots '  double  before,  to  set  them  out  to  the 
proper  distances.  This  being  the  third  hoeing^ 
the  land  should  be  left  in  such  order,  as  to  require 
DO  more  work,  or,  at  least,  nothing  more  thaa 
once  going  over  it  the  latter. end  of  August,  to  cut 
up  straggling  weeds,  which  may  by  that  time  have 

arisen. 

"-^^^^•^•^ 

POTATOES. 

Another  bandnhoeing  mu^t  be  given,  to  the  po-? 
tatoe  crop,  which  should  be  so  effectually  per^ 
formed,  as^  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  any  succeeds 
ing  ones;  because  the  plants  will  be  too  much 
grown  to  be  hoed  without  damage  in  the  operation, 
The  crops  planted  .in  rows  for  horse-hoeiug  must 
have  the  second  this  month,  given  with  the  doubly 
mould-board  plough :  it  must  split  the  ridge  ^before 
thrown  up,  and  lay  it  equally, to  the  rows. 

MADD£R. 

Another  hand-hoeing  must  be  given  to  the  mad^ 

der  crops  this  month,  in  which  the  labourers  must 

be  extremely  attentive  not  to  damage  the  crop; 

for  the  branches  will  l^e  grown  considerably, .  aad 

they  are  so  remarkably  brittle,  that  the  least  rough 

ttsage  breaks  and  damages  them :  they  must  not 

use  longer  than  six  or  eight-inch  hoes.    The  latter 

end  of  the  month,  the  first  horse-hoeing  should  bp 

given.    Put  two  horses,  one  before ,  the  pt her,  ip 

the 
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the  swing-plough,  and  turn  a  furrow  on  .each  side 
from  the  plants,  which  will  consequently  throw  up 
a  ridge  in  the  middle  of  each  interval,  and  so  it 
should  be  left  till  the  next  month. 

LIQUORICE. 

This  month  the  lic|uorice-plantation  must  be 
hand- hoed  again.  Let  the  work  be  carefully  per- 
formed with  small  hoes ;  but  the  plant  not  being 
nearly  so  brittle  as  madder,  it  will  not  require  so 
much  nicety  in  the  management. 

HOPS. 

If  tying  the  binds  to  the  poles  was  not  finished 
last  month,  it  should  be  done  early  in  this  ;  which 
18  also  a  busy  season  for  cultivating  the  intervals  ia 
the  various  methods  practised  in  different  hop 
districts.  About  Midsummer,  hops  at  Farnham  are 
prui^ed  by  cutting  off  the  spare  vines :  these  are 
the  perquisite  of  the  work-people,  who  keep  them 
for  hay  in  stacks  to  feed  their  cows,  if  they  have 
any,  if  not,  they  sell  to  those  who  have. 

FLAX. 

Weed  the  young  flax :  this  is  an  expensive  ope- 
ration ;  but  the  crop  depends  on  it ;  it  must  (here- 
fore  be  effectually  performed. 

LUCEftN. 

'  The  lucern,  drilled  in  the  spring,  will  now  want 
-a  very  careful  attendance.  It  will  not  be  advis* 
able  to  horse-hoe  it  the  first  year^  because  its  great 

A  a    •  tender- 
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tenderness  will  not  bear  any  accidental  evils  thai 
may  arise  in  the  operation ;  bat  the  hand-hoe& 
-should  be  kept  diligently  at  work  ;  the  land  kej* 
throughout  this  month  perfectly  free  from  weedsj 
and  the  surface  well  broken  by  the  hoes,  to  pre- 
vent any  "degree  of  binding.  While  the  men  are 
lioeing,  they  should  never  omit  to  stoop  and  pluck 
out  such  weeds  with  their  fingers,  as  grow  among 
the  plants  in  the  rows:  this  is  highly  necessary ; 
for,  if  they  are  left,  they  will  injure  the  young  lu- 
cem  much.  Whoever  cultivates  this  grass,  must 
absolutely  determine  to  spare  no  expence  in  the 
eradication  of  weeds.  There  is  no  plant  will  bear 
the  neighbourhood  of  weeds  so  badly,  and  espe- 
cially while  it  is  young.  If  the  hand-hoes  are  ap^ 
plied  in  time,  and  often  enough,  the  en  pence  wiH 
not  be  great;  but  if,  through  saving,  you  defer 
It  till  they  are  gotten  much  a-head,  the  crop  will 
either  be  lost,  or  the  expence  of  cleaning  enor- 
mous. 

The  old  crops  of  drilled  lucern  will  be  ready  for 
cutting  this  month. 

SAINFOIN. 

The  latter  end  of  June,  the  sainfoin  crops  will, 
in  general,  be  ready  to  mow :  they  should  always 
be  made  into  hay ;  for  no  gras^  in  the  world  an* 
swers  so  well  for  that  purpose.  It  is  a  common, 
thing,  to  gain  two  tons  per  acre  on  dry  land  that 
with  any  other  crop  would  yield  none  at  all :  and 
the  after  grass  is  extremely  valuable,  much  mcjre  so 
alone,  than  the  former  value  of  the  lan4. 

Making 
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Making  the  hay  is  the  simples^  of  operations  i 
mever  oSer  to  shake  out  the  swath^  for  it  should  b^ 
finoved.as  little  as  possible^  in  order  to  preserve  th« 
leaf ;  leave  the  swaths  long  enough  according  ta 
the  weather^  to  be  nearly  made,  then  turn  them 
over,  and  leave  them  till  ready  to  cock  or  cart.  If 
the  crop  is  very  great,  or  the  weather  unfavourable^ 
pther  ^turnings  n^y  be  necess^y^  but  be  pot  )tp9 
busy,  

CLOVER. 

The  latter  end  of  June,  the  clover  crops  will  b* 
ready  to  mow.  Iq  many  situations  it  will  not  be 
advisable  to  feed  any  more  of  it  than  can«  b^  dia* 
pensed  with,  the  hay  paying  so  much  better. 
:  In  the  making  of  all  artificial  grasses  into  hay^. 
particularly  clover  and  sainfoin,  it  should  be  ob* 
aerved  to  act  quite  differently  from  the  making  nar- 
tural  grass*  The  latter  is  strewed  about  soon  after 
mowing ;  but  the  former  should  lie  in  swath  a  day 
or  two,  then  turned  carefully,  and  lie  a  day  or  twx^ 
longer.  In  good  weather,  this  makes  it  sufficiently. 
It  may  then  be  got  into  cocks,  in  which  it  should 
remain  about  two  days,  and  then  carted  to  the 
^ack.    The  whole  is  a  very  easy  and  cheap  process. 

MEADOWS. 

*  M 

The  very  early  or  rich  meadows,  and  the  bighlf 
manured  upland  pastures,  about  great  cities,  will  be 
re^y  to  moy(  in  Jane*  In  executing  the  work, 
pbserve  particuUrly^  that  the  Jabourers  cut  as  dose 
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to  the  ground  as  possible :  grass  never  thrives  well 
that  is  not  mown  quite  close^  and  the  loss  in  th^ 
trop  of  hay  is  very  considerable ;  for  one  inch  at 
bottom  weighs  more  than  several  at  top.  In  the 
making  it  into  hay,  you  will  be  a  loser,  if  you  havei 
not  many  hands  ready  for  the  work.'  It  should  be 
shaken  -  out  directly  after  the  scythe ;  wind-rowed^ 
that  is,  raked  into  rows,  before  the  eveiiing,  shaken 
out  again  next  morning,  and  in  the  afternoon  got 
into  grass-cocks :  these  should  be  opened  the  morn-- 
ing  following,  and  got  into  the  great  cock  by 
night ;  by  which  time  the  hay  will  be  well  made, 
if  no  rain  comes;  but  in  case  of  bad  weather  the 
process  will  be  more  tedious.  If  successive  rains 
come,  so  that  the  hay  is  damaged,  and  you  are 
fearful  of  its  turning  out  unprofitably,  by  all  means 
€alt  as  you  stack  it ;  a  peck  strewed  in  layers  oh 
the  stack  to  a  load  of  hay :  it  will  have  a  Tery 
great  effect  in  sweetening,  however  bad  it  may  be,  * 
even  to  blackness ;  and  it  has  been  found  by  expei. 
riment^  that  horses  and  homed  cattle  will  eat  da- 
maged hay  salted,  which  they  would  not  touch 
without  that  addition . 
The  following  is  the  process  in  Middlesex  : 
This  branch  of  the  rural  arts  has,  by  the  farmers 
of  Middlesex,  been  brought  to  a  degree  of  perfec- 
tion altc^the»  unequalled  by  any  other  part  of  the 
kingdom.  The  neat  husbandry,  and  superior  skill 
and  management  that  are  so  much,  and  justly^  ad^ 
mired  in  the  arable  farmers  of  the  best  cultivated 
districts^  may^  with  equal  justice  and  -propriety,  b0 
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said  to  belong,  in  a  very  eminent  degree;  to  tbe 
kay  farmers  of  Middlesex,  for  by  them  may  very 
lairly  be  claimed  the  merit  of  having  reduced  the 
art  of  making  good  hay  into  a  regular  system ; 
which,  after  having  stood  the  test  of  long  practioe 
and  experience,  is  found  to  be  attended  with  the 
most  desirable  success.  Even  in  the  most  unfa- 
vourable weather,  the  hay  made  according  to  the 
Middlesex  manner,  is  superior  to  that  made  by  any 
other  ntethod  udder  similar  circumstances.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  this  very  excellent  practice  has 
not  yet,  except  in  a  very  few  instances,  travelled 
beyond  the  borders  of  the  county.  But  as  it  most 
justly  deserves  the  attention  and  imitatioq  of  far- 
mers in  other  districts,  I  shall,  for  jtheir  infor* 
mation,  endeavour  minutely  to  describe  the  me* 
Ihod  in  which  the  Middlesex  farmers  make  their 
hay, 

In  order  that  the  subject  |nay  be  more  clearly 
understood,  I  shall  relate  the  particular  operations 
of  each  day,  during  the  whole  process^  from  the. 
moment  in  which  the  mower  first  applies  his  scythe^ 
to  that  in  which  the  hay  is  secured  either  in  the 
barn  or  in  the  stack.  Before  I  enter  more  inune* 
diately  on  this  task^  I  would  just  premise  a  few  ob- 
servations, viz.  when  the  grass  is  nearly  fit  for 
mowing,  the  Middlesex  farmer  endeavours  to  se- 
lect the  best  mowers,  in  number  pi^oportioned  to 
the  quantity  of  his  grass,  and  the  length  of  time 
it  would  be  advisable  to  have  it  in  hand ;  which 
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having  done,  lie  letts  it  out  as  piece-work,  or  to  bd 
mown  b)^  the  atre*. 

About  the  same  tfn>e  he  provides  five  h^y-/naker9 
(men  and  women -|-)  to  each  mower.  These  last 
are  paid  by  the  day,  the  men  attending  frofti  sit 
till  six ;  bat  the  women  only  from  eight  tilt  six : 
for  an  extra  hour  or  so  in  the  evening,  when  thd 
business  requires  dispatch,  they  receive  a  propor« 
tionate  allowance. 

The  mowers  usually  begin  their  work  at  three, 
four,  or  five  o*clock  rn  the  morning,  and  continue 
to  labour  till  seven  oi^  eight  at  night ;  resting  an 
hour  or  two  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

Every  hay-maker  is  expected  to  come  provided 
with  a  fork  and  a  rake  of  his  own  ;  but  when  the 
grass  is  ready,  and  labourers  scarce,  the  farmer  is 
frequently  obliged  to  provide  both;  but  f6r  the 
most  part  only  the  rake. 

Every  part  of  th6  operation  is  carried  on  with 
forks,  except  clearing  the  ground,  which  is  done 
with  rakes,  and  loadmg  the  carts,  which  is  done  by 
hand. 

Having  premised  so  much,  I  now  come  to  the 
description  of  the  business  of  the 

*  ^ch  man  mows  from  ah  acre  and  a  half  to  an  acre  and  three 
quarters  per  day  :  some  there  are  who  do  two  acres  per  day,  dur- 
tog  the  whole  season.-—/.  M. 

t  Imiu^Qg  loflden,  pitcberB^  and  stackers,  and  all  othen.-^ 
J.M. 

First 
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First  Day.-^Ml  the  grass  mown  before  liim 
e^clock  in  the  morning  is  tedded  (or  spread),  an4 
great  care  taken  to  shake  it  out  of  every  lutnp^ 
aad  to  strew  it  evenly  over  all  the  groun^d.  Soon 
afterwards  it  is  turned,  with  the  same  degree-^ 
care  and  attention ;.  and  if,  from,  the  number  of 
hands,  they  are  able  to  turn  the  whole  agaio, 
they  do  so,  or  at  least  as  much  o£  it  as  they  can 
till  twelve  or  one  o'clock,  at  which  time  they  dine* 
The  first  thing  to  be  done  after  dinner,  is  to  take  il 
into  what  are  called  single  wind-rows*;  aad  thl$ 
last  operation  of  this  day  is  to  pujt  it  into  gras^cock&i 
.  Second  Day. — ^The  business  of  tbis  ,day  com* 
mences  with  tedding  all  the  grass  that  was  mown 
the  first  day  after  nine  o^clock,  and  all  that;  was 
mown  this  day  befoire  nine  o'clock.  Nqxt,  th^ 
grass-cocks  are  to  be  well  shaken  ou^  into  sta4d:lies 
(or  separaite  plants)  of  five  or  six  yards  diameter.  If 
the  crop  should  be  so  thin  and  Ugb.t  a^  to  leave  the 
spaces  between  these  staddles  rather  large,  such 
spaces  must  be  immediaitdy  raked  clean,  »nd.  the 
rakings  mixed  with  tbe  other  hay,  in  order  to  its 
all  drying  of  an  uniform  colour.  The  next  busi-^ 
ness  is  to  turn  the  staddles,  and  after  that,  to  turn 
the  grass  that  was  tedded  in^  the  first  part  of  the 
morning  once  or  twice,  in  the  manner  described 
for  the  first  day.  This  should  all  be  done  before 
twelve  or  one  o'clock,  so  that  the  whole  may  lie  to 

♦  That  is,  they  all  rake  in  such  mam.er,  as  that  ^  •  h  person 
make»  a  row,  which  rows^are  three  oribuc  feet  apart.—/.  M, 
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dry  while  the  work-people  are  at  dinner.  After 
dinner,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is,  to  rake  the 
fltaddles.  into  double  wind^rows  * ;  next,  to  rake  the 
grass  into  single  wind-rows ;  then  the  double  wind- 
rows are  put  into  bastard-cocks ;  and  lastly,  the 
single  wind-rows  are  put  into  grass-cocks.  This 
completes  the'  work  of  the  second  day. 

Third  Day. — ^The  grass  mown  and  not  spread  on 
the  second  day,  and  also  that  mown  in  the  early 
part  of  this  day,  is  first  to  be  tedded  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  and* then  the  grass-cocks  are  to  be  spread  into 
staddles,  as  before,  and  the  bastard*  cocks  into 
staddles  of  less  extent.  These  lesser  staddles, 
though  last  spread,  are  first  turned,  then  those 
tvhich  were  in  grass-cocks;  and  next,  the  grass  is 
turned  once  or  twice  before  twelve  or  one  o'clock, 
when  the  people  go  to  dinner  as  usual.  If  the 
weather  has  proved  sunny  and  fine,  the  hay  which 
was  last  night  in  bastard-cocks,  will  this  afternoon 
be  m  a  proper  state  to  be  carried -|-;  but  if  the 
weather  should,  on  the  contrary,  have  been  cool 
and  cloudy,  no  part  of  it  probably  will  be  fit  to 
carry.  In  that  case,  the  first'  thing  set  about  after 
dinner,  is  to  rake  that  which  was  in  grass-cocks 
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*  In  doing  which,  every  two  persons  rake  the  hay  in  opposite 
directk)us,  or  towards  each  other,  and  by  that  means  fonoi  a  roif 
between  then\of  double  the  size  of  a  single  wind-row.  Each 
of  these  double  wind-rows  are  abouA  six  or  eight  feet  distant  ftovcL 
each  other — J.  M, 

t^  It  seldom  happens  in  diy  weather^  but  that  it  may  be  carried 
«i  the  third  day.—/,  M, 

last 
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last  night,  into  double  wind-rqws ;  then  (he  grass 
which  was  this  morning  spread  from  the  swaths, 
into  single  wind-rows.  After  this,  the  liay  which 
was  last  night  in  bastard-cocks,  is  made  up  into 
full  sized  cocl^s,  and  care  taken  to  rake  the  hay  up 
clean^  and  also  to  put  the  rakings  upon  the  top  of 
each  cock.  Next,  the  double  wind- rows  are  put 
into  bastard-cocks,  and  the  single  wind-rovvs  into 
grass-cocks,  as  on  the  preceding  days. 

Fourth  Z)ay.— On  this  day,  the  great  cocks  just 

mentioned,  are  usually  carried  before  dinner.    The 

other  operations  of  the  day  are  such,  and  in  the 

.  same  order,  as  before  described,  and  are  continued 

daily  until  the  hay  harvest  is  completed. 

In  the  course  of  hay-making,  the  grass  should^ 
as  much  as  possible,  be  protected  both  day  and 
night,  against  rain  and  dew,  by  cocking.  Care 
should  also  be  taken  to  proportion  the  number  of 
hay-makers  to  that  of  the  mowers,  so  that  there 
may  not  be  more  grass  in  hand,  at  any  one  time^ 
than  cap  be  managed  according  to  the  foregoing 
process.  This  proportion  is  about  20  hay-makers  . 
(of  which  number  12  may  be  women)  to  four 
mowers :  the  latter  are  sometimes  taken  half  a  day 
to  assist  the  former.  But  in  hot,,  windy,  or  very 
drying  weather,  a  greater  proportion  Of  bay- makers 
will  be  required*  than  when  the  weather  is  cloudy  , 
and  cool. 

■ 

It  is  pa^icularly  necessary  to  guard  against  spread- 
ing more  liay  than  the  number  of  hand^  can  get 

into 
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into  cock  the  same  daj,  or  before  rain.  In  ghovr^rf 
and  uncertain .  weather,  the  grass  may  aooietimet 
be  sufFered  to  lie  three,  four,  or  even  five  days  in 
swaith.  But  before  it  has  lain  long  enough  for  the 
under  side  of  the  suath  to  become  yellow  (which^ 
iif  sufFered  to  lie  long,  would  be  the  case  ,  parti^ 
cular  care  should  be  taken  to  turn  the  swaths  with 
the  heads  of  the  rakes.  In  this  state  it  will  cure 
so  much  in  about  two  days,  as  only  to  require  be- 
ing  tedded  a  few  hours,  when  the  weather  is  fine, 
{H'evious  to  its  being  put  together  and  carried.  la 
this  manner  hay  may  be  made  and  stacked  at  a 
small  expence,  and  of  a  good  colour,  but  the  topa 
and  bpttoms  of  the  grass  are  insufiiciently  separated 
by  it. 

There  are  no  hay-stacks  more  neatly  formed,  nor 
better  secured,  than  those  of  Middlesex.  At  every 
vacant  time,  while  the  stack  is  carrying  up,  the  men 
ans  employed  in  pulling  it,  with  their  hands,  into  a 
proper  shape ;  and,  about  a  week  after  it  is  finished, 
the  whole  roof  is  properly  thatched,  and  then  se- 
cured from  receiving  any  damage  from  the  wim^ 
by  means  of  a  straw  rope  extended  along  the  eaves, 
up  the  ends,  and  near  the  ridge.  The  ends  of  the 
thatch  are  afterwards  cut  evenly  below  the  eaves 
of  the  stack,  just  of  sufficient  length  for  the  r^in* 
water  to  drip  quite  clear  of  the  hay.  When  the 
stack  happens  to  be  placed  in  a  isituation  which 
may  be  suspected  of  being  too  damp  in  the  winter, 
a  trench  of  about  six  or  eight  inches  dkep  is  dug 

round. 


^und,  and  nearly  close  to  it,  which  serves  to  con- 
vey all  the  water  from  the  spot,  and  render  it  per- 
fectly dry  and  secure. 

'  The  Middlesex  farmers  are  desirous  of  preserving 
the  green  colour  of  their  hay  as  much  as  possible, 
though  a  lightish  brown  is  of  no  disservice  to  it. 
Hay  of  a  deep  brown  colour,  occasioned  by  it« 
having  heated  too  much  in  the   stack,  is  said  to 

r 

weaken  the  horses  that  eat  it,  by  promoting  aa 
excess  of  urine,  and  consequently  it  sells  at  a  ic* 
duced  price*. 

In  the  making  of  hay,  some  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  quality  of  the  soil,  and  the  kind  of 
herbage  growing  on  it.  Tlie  Itard^  benty  hay,  of 
a  poor  soil  J  is  in  little  or  no  danger  ofjlring  in  the 
stack  ;  and  should^  therefore,  be  put  very  early  to^ 
getheTy  in  order  to  promote  a  considerable  perspira^ 
lion^  as  the  only  means  of  imparting  a  favour  ta 
such  hay,  which  will  make  it  agreeable  to  horses  and 
lean  cattle :  it  will  be  nearly  unfit  for  every  other 
6ort  of  stock. 

^  It  is  the  succulent  herbage  of  rich  land,  or  land 
highly  manured,  that  is  more  Hkely  to  generate  heat 

•  ObservaHon.^-^U  you  ttrould  make  your  hay  come  out  of 
the  stack  of  a  fine  colour^  and  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  to  appear, 
the  hay  you  have  shaken  out  of  ba§tard-cocks  to  prepare  for  cart- 
ing, should  be  cocked  in  the  heat^  and  remain  till  the  next  morn- 
ing ;  then  turn  and  open  the  cocks,  for  the  air  to  take  away  the 
damp  that  is  Collected,  which  otherwise  would  heat  in  the  stack, 
and,  of  cottrse>  the,  beauty  of  the  colour  would  be  done  away. 

sufficient 


nijljfcient  to  burst  into  JJame^  as  it  has  sometimes 
done :  of  course^  the  grass  from  such  land  must 
have  more  time  allowed  in  making  it  into  hay. 
This  the  Middlesex  farmers  are  perfectly  aware  of; 
and>  when  the  weather  proves  moderately  dry'mg, 
they  make  most  excellent  hay.  Rut  when  very  hot 
or  scorching,  they,  as  well  as  most  other  farn^ers, 
under  similar  circumstances,  are  sometimes  mis- 
taken* In  such  weatlier  the  grass  becomes  crisp^ 
rustless,  and  bandies  like  hay  before  the  sap  is  suffi« 
ciently  dissipated  for  it  to  be  ?n  a  state  fit  to  be 
pot  fnlo  large  stacks.  But  if  that  be  done  when 
it  is  thus  insufliciently  made,  it  generally  heats  too 
much,  sometimes  becomes  mow^hurnt^  and  in  some 
ca^es,  though  very  rarely,  has  taken  fire*. 

77ie  great  quantitii  tliey  have  in  hand  at  ifie  sama 
time,  makes  it  extremely  difficult  to  carry  the  whole 
just  at  ike  moment  it  is  sufficiently  made:  although 
it  is  certaioly  of  considerabI\j  consequence  that  it 
sliould  be  so,  in  order  to  its  yielding  the  greatest 
possible  K flight ^  and  preserving  its  best  quality ;  as, 
every  minute  after  that  precise  time,  it  continues 
to  lose,  both  in  weight,  and  in  its  nutritious  pro- 
perties, by  evaporation'!'.  Even  the  difference  of 
an  hour,  in-a  very  hot  drying  day,  is  supposed  to 

•  Hay  staclced  in  a  barn  in  the  same  statCj  would  not  heat  too 
much ;  and  as  to  firing,  no  sucli  thing  w  as  ever  known. — /.  M. 

f  Every  tiling  we  smell  affords  proof  positive,  that  more  tliau 
watery  particles  evaporate. — J,  M, 

ocra- 
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occasion  a  loss  of  1 5  to  20  per  cent,  on  the  hay, 
by  its  being  carried  beyond  the  point  of  perfection, 
and  frecjnently  even  a  greater  loss  is  sustained. 

'    The  expences  are,  per  acre,  asunder,  viz. 

« 

Mowing  3^.;  beer  6d. ^. . . .  £.0  -3  9 

Making  and  stacking, O  9  6 

Pulling  the  stack>  and  la/ing  the  hay  pulled  out>  upon  1  ^  a  |s 

the  stack,  ....-...• J 

Horses,  harness,  and  carts, O  2  6 

Straw  for  thatch  3^.  j  thatcher  and  labourer  6d Q  3  6 

Total  expence  per  acre  in  tlie  stack -yard  is   ip?.  or  20ir. 

— Middlelon.  ■ 

METHOD    USED    IN    SUFFOLK. 

In  making  hay,  the  following  method  should  be 
pursued. 

.  First  jDoy.— rShake  out  the  swarth  till  J  2  o'clock, 
but  do  nothing  with  such  as  is  mown  after  12. 
When  it  has  been  spread  three  hours,  wind-row  it, 
that  is,  draw  it  into  small  lines  with  rakes  :  and  iu 
the  evening,  before  the  dew  falls,  make  it  into 
grass-cocks,  by  drawing  the  rows  before  you  with  a 
rake  sliding  on  the  back  :  this  will  be  better  done 
if  the  njke  is  made  stronger  than  common,  and  with 
teeth  thus  capt : 


Second  Day.— Shake  out  what  was  mown  the 
first  day  after  12  o'clock,  also  what  is  mown  the 
present  day  before  12,.  to  be  treated  afterwards  as^ 

.i  "  directed 
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directed  before.  That  which  was  graas-^cocked  yes* 
terday  is  to  be  shook  into  rows,  so  as  not  to  oocpuy 
all  the  surface  of  the  nneadow ;  in  tw#  or  three 
hours  raked  into  a  row ;  and  in  the  evening  put  into 
oocks  of  two  or  three  hundred  weight. 

Third  Day.'-^Break  those  cocks  about  eleven 
o^clocky  into  a  long  bed  ;  between  twelve  and  one 
Fake  them  into  rows,  and  about  three  or  four  cock 
them^  each  bed  in  a  cock.  In  these  cocks,  which 
win  contain  four  or  five  hundred  weight  of  hay,  let 
it  remain  till  the  whole  field  is  done,  and  on  the 
cock.  In  the  morning  of  the  day  you  cart,  open, 
and  give  them  an  airing ;  then  put  in  cart,  and 
stack.     All  this  on  the  supposition  of  fine  weather. 

In  this  method  there  are  three  operations  every 
day,  which  are  more  essential  in  hot  burning  wea- 
ther than  in  a  wet  season  ;  if  the  hay  is  moved  only 
twice  in  a  day,  the  same  surface  will  be  exposed  six 
or  eight  hours  to  the  sun,  which  will  damage  it 
almost  as  much  as  rain.  The  great  object  is  to 
move  it  so  often  that  the  sun  shall  not  have  power 
to  extract  so  much  of  the  sap  as  to  change  entirely 
the  colour  of  the  hay,  upon  which  also  depends  its 
scent  and  nourishment.  There  are  many  plants 
gathered  for  their  physical  virtues,  which  would  be 
good  for  little  if  not  dried  under  cover.  The  finest 
green  hay  is  made  when  there  happens  to  be  a  dry 
season  with  very  little  sun.  The  common  farmers 
are  perfectly  contented  to  let  a  burning  sun  shine 
day  after  day  on  their  bay,  and  think  themselves 
happy  in  c»rr}*ing  homte  hay  with  neither  sceitt^ 
oolour^  sap«  nor  .value.  Ji  ia  ppoa  this  Apcpunt  :tbat  I 

shake 


l^iike  out  over  the  whole  ground  hut  once,  whidi 
is  the  first  day.  The  second  I  keep  it  very  thick 
tipon  the  gvound  ;  and  the  third  (if  the  sun  shmes 
hot)  I  bat  open  the  cocks  to  give  them  an  airing, 
I  have  directed  the  large  cocks  to  remain  till  the 
field  is  finished,  that  all  may  be  carted  at  once ; 
there  are  several  reasons  for  this :  First,  economy, 
for  much  more  hay  can  be  made  and  got  into  the 
cock  than  can  be  carted  and  stacked,  and  carting  for 
a  small  quantity  loses  much  time  in  getting  the 
teams  ready,  and  in  moving  from  one  work  to 
another.  Second^  I  would  wish  the  hay  to  take  a 
alight  sweat  in  the  cocks  ;  if  it  .is  carted  as  soon  as 
made,  the  sweat  will  be  so  great  in  the  stack,  as 
entirely  to  take  away  the  colour,  whereas  it  should 
be  no  more  than  sufficient  (with  very  good  tread- 
ing) to  consolidate  the  stack.  Third,  the  hay  is 
perfectly  safe  in  a  well-made  cock,  let  the  weather 
be  what  it  may. 

Getting  together  the  hay  for  cocking,  is  the 
hardest  work  in  hay-making,  and  can  only  be  done 
by  two  stout  men  setting  their  forks  .together  and 
Tolling  it  over — it  takes  much  time  and  strength  ; 
to  save  this  I  have  used  a  very  simple  contrivance, 
which  has  a  prodigious  effect :  it  is  a  frame  of 
timber  twelve  feet  long  and  five  feet  high,  drawn 
by  two  horses,  one  on  each  ^side  the  row  of  hay 
that  is  put  in  ready  for  cocking  ;  this  drives  it  up 
'with  such  expedition,  that  twenty  men  could  not 
equal  it.  For  want  of  the  frame,  at  first  I  used  a 
common  hurdlf ,  with  a  cart  rope  run  through  it  to 
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draw  by.  But  the  right  machine  is  much  better, 
and  requires  fewer  hands  to  work  it,  as  there  must 
be  two  persons  to  hold  the  hurdle^  and  rest  on  it 
with  their  feet  as  the  hay  gathers. 

In  making  hay  upon  paper,  it  is  easy  to  suppose 
nothing  but  fair  weather ;  but  that  will  not  do  for 
the  practical  farmer.  In  case  of  rain  he  must  act  dif- 
ferently from  the  above  directions*  If  it  falls  in  the 
morning,  the  grass  in  swartb  must  be  left  for  shak*- 
ing  out  till  it  is  fair.  If  it  falls  after  it  is  shaken  out, 
it  will  probably  prevent  the  wind-rowing  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  in  which  case  it  should  not  be 
made  on  to  the  grass  cock  at  night,  but  put  instead 
of  it  on  to^he  double  wind-row,  that  is,  one  rake 

w 

drawing  the  row  one  way  and  another  doubling  it^ 
by  bringing  as  much  to  it  the  contrary  way  :  in  this 
method  the  hay  will  be  left  so  as  to  dry,  and  if  rain 
comes  again,  will  save  itself  much  better  than  if 
it  was  left  spread  on  the  land.  The  next  day  these 
rows,  if  not  quite  dry,  may  be  turned,  then  drove 
up  in  large  rows,  and  cocked  at  night ;  but  if  dry 
the  turning  may  be  omitted. 

In  case  the  rain  catches  you  after  the  hay  is 
wind-rowed,  it  should  be  left  till  nearly  dry,  then 
run  into  rows — those  rows  turned,  and  drove  up  in 
heaps  for  cocking. 

If  the  weather  changes  to  rain  after  cocks  are 
broken  and  laid  into  beds,  when  the  surface  is  dry, 
those. beds,  if  very  thick,  should  be  turned  with  a 
fork ;  if  they  are  not  thick,  wind-rowed,  and  in  the 
evening  when  dry,  cocked.  ^  , 
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When,  a  meadow  is  well  stocked  with  those 
herbaceous  plants  which  I  have  recommended  as 
being  the  best,  the  hay  should  be  shaked  out  (after 
the  first  time)  as  little  as  possible ;  for  when  it  has 
been  wet  and  dry  alternately,  and  a  hot  sun  comes 
in,  by  too  much  stirring  of  that  kind  the  leaf  drops 
off,  and  the  value  of  the  hay  is  much  lessened :  hence, 
do  not  dry  hay  that  has  been  wet,  by  shaking. 

If  the  rain  falls  on  a  iarge  row  after  it  is  put  in 
for  driving  together  for  cocking,  it  must,  when  the 
surface  is  dry,  be  turned  with  the  fork,  spreading 
it  on  a  wider  space  at  the  same  time,  then  put  to- 
gether again  as  before.  ^ 

The  mode  of  hay-making  here  recommended, 
will  require  five  hands  (one  mjm,  and  four  women 
or  lads)  to  every  scythe.  ^ 

WATERED    MEADOWS. 

These  come  in  •  for  mowing  this  month.  Mr. 
Boswell  directs,  that  as  soon  as  the  hay  is  cleared, 
cattle  of  any  sort  (no  sheep)  should  be  turned  in 
for  a  week  to  eat  the  grass  out  of  the  trenches, 
and  what  may  be  left  by  the  mowers.  Then  the 
water  should  be  worked  on  them,  care  being  taken 
to  let  it  only  dribble  over  every  part  as  thinly  as 
possible,  this  being  the  warmest  season  of  the  year. 
The  first  watering  should  not  last  longer  than  two 
or  three  days,  before  it  is  shifted  to  another  mea- 
dow:  there  will  soon  be  an  after-grass  of  such  a 
rich  and  beautiful  verdure  as  will  astonish  a  spec- 
tator not  accustomed  to  it ;  and  the  quantity  and 
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quality  will  be  beyond  conception,  compared  ifirith 
the  state  the  lands  were  in  before  they  were  watered. 
Mr.  Boswell  further  cautions  his  reader  to  goard 
by  all  means  against  keeping  the  water  too  long 
tipon  the  meadow  in  warm  weather.  It  will  very 
coon  produce  a  white  substance  like  cream,  which 
is  prejudicial  to  the  grass,  and  shews  it  has  been 
upon  the  ground  too  long  already ;  but  if  permit* 
ted  to  remtrin  a  little  longer,  a  thick  scum  will 
settle  upon  the  grass,  of  the  consistence  of  glue, 
)ind  as  tough  as  leather,  which  will  quite  destroy  it. 

'^     FEEDING    AND    MOWING. 

« 

Relative  to  the  application  of  grass,  there  are 
€ome  common  opinions,  which  I  heard  so  ofteii 
canvassed,  or  rather  asserted,  in  discourse,  that  I 
gave  a  particular  attention  to  them  on  my  own 
farm.  It  has  been  said  more  than  onc^,  that  mow- 
ing land  exhausts  it  more  than  feeding ;  and  that 
pastures  should  be  alternately  fed  and  mown,  upon 
the  same  principles  that  arable  lands  -are  fallowed. 
I  have  remarked  the  effects  of  both  on  several  of 
my  fields,  and  also  on  my  neighbours*,  anrf  thefe-* 
fpre  can  speak  to  it  from  hotter  authority  thar^ 
mere  conjecture.  Several  grass-fields  on  this  estate^ 
and  some  of  my  own,  have  been-  mown  every  yeao 
as  long  as  the  labourers  remember :  I  have  a  mi- 
nute of  22  successive  crops  of  hay  in  one  field, 
and  yet  neitlier  that,  nor  any  of  the  rest,  shew 
more  signs  of  being  exhausted  than  others  on  simi- 
lar soils  that  have  been  fed.    Here  are  fields  that 
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have  been  constantly  mown,  separated  only  by  a 
hedge  from  others  that  have  been  often  fed ;  the 
soil  and  treatment  in  other  respects  alike ;  and  yet 
the  one  are  as  good  as  the  other :  nor  are  the  few 
crops  taken  from  the  fed  lands  better  than  those 
from  others  mown.  I  have  fed  parts  of  fields^  and 
mown  parts,  and  the  year  following '  mown  the 
whole,  nor  could  I  perceive  a  difference. 

Why  is  feeding  thotight  to  be  so  beneficial^  as  to 
rank  with  a  fallow  ?  upon  what  principles  ?  it  can 
only  be  the  appearance  of  a  large  burthen  of  hay  at 
once  upon  the  ground,  that  constitutes  so  strong  an 
idea  of  a  crop  ;  and  the  notion  of  cattle  in  feeding 
manuring  the  land  greatly.  As  to  the  product,  it 
is,  probably,  nearly  the  same  when  fed  as  when 
mown  ;  only  the  eating  as  fast  as  it  grows,  prevents 
the  quantity  appearing :  the  argument  is,  therefbre, 
reduced  to  the  manuring  received  from  the  cattle  in 
feeding. 

That  this  is  not  of  much  consequence  from  great 
cattle,  I  think  there  is  reason  to  suppose.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  not  laid  on  in  one  body,  so  as  to 
occasion  a  fermentation  in  the  soil.  In  the  next^  it 
is  dropped  at  an  unfavourable  season,  summer.  It 
is  also  in  such  irregular  quantities  as  to  do  mischief. 
Great  cattle,  while  they  dung,  stand  still,  and  drop 
the  whole  in  one  spot;  no  grass  is  there  to  be 
found  for  a  twelvemonth  ;  and  when  it  does  come, 
it  is  often  rank,  and  left  uneaten,  occasioning 
loss,  unless  the  scythe  follows:  and  the  quantity 
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of  grass  thus  hurt  for  a  season  is  not  inconside- 
rable. 

Perhaps  the  treading  of  heavy  cattle  is  hurtful 
to  the  grass  ;  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  too  com* 
pact  and  bound  without  such  an  addition. 

But  the  land  receiving  little  benefit  from  feeding 
is  not  the  only  point :  I  conceive  that  a  crop,  such 
as  we  mow  for  hay,  if  cut  early,  is  of  benefit  to  it, 
from  being  at  once  on  the  land.  The  thick  shade 
in  the  summer  breeds  a  fermentation,  opens  and 
loosens  the  surface ;  of  which  any  one  may  be  con- 
vinced, who  examines  the  surface  of  two  grass  fields, 
one  fed  and  the  other  mown:  and  it  must  be  a  be-  * 
nefit  to  loosen  the  soil  for  the  roots  and  fibres  that 
are  in  general  so  bound  aud  matted.  These,  I  ap- 
prehend, are  the  reasons  for  the  fact  observed.  But 
extend  the  argument,  and  suppose  the  hay  con- 
verted to  dung  in  the  farm -yard,  and  then  carried 
on  to  the  field  in  proper  quantities,  and  at  a  pro- 
per season,  it  is  clear  enough  (all  expences  carried 
to  account)  which  method  will  have  the  advantage. 
Close  feeding  by  sheep,  to  render  pasturage  fine, 
is  another  inquiry;  it  has  great  merit,  but  should 
be  every  year  on  the  same  fields. 

THE   TEAMS. 

Continue  to.  soil  your  horses  and  oxen  in  th^ 
•tables,  or  under  sheds,  upon  lucem  mown  every 
day  or  two,  and  take  care  to  have  great  plenty  of 
litter,  to  spread  under  tlieip,  for  treading  into 
ilung.     Th«*y  will  raise  immense  quantitiiis  of  most 
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Valuable  manure  with  this  management^  and  at  the> 
same  time  be  kept  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  if 
turned  into  any  kind  of  ^pasture. 

HORSE-HOEING. 

The  drilled  crpps  of  pease  and '  beans,  most  be 
horse-hoed  at  least  once  in  June.  If  they  had  re- 
ceived a  first  horae-hoeing  in  May,  then  this  of 
June  must  reverse  it :  throw  the  earth  back  again 
to  the  rows,  splitting  the  ridge  in  the  middle  of  the 
interval.  In  these  works  of  horse-hoeing,  the 
plough  should  not  be  carried  nearer  the  rows  of 
corn  than  four  inches :  even  at  that  distance^  some 
of  the  corn  will  be  apt  to  be  buriect 

FALLOWS. 

The  fallows,  whether  for  wheat  or  barley,  if  in 
common  management,  should  this  month  receive  a 
stirring ;  by  which  the  crops  of  weeds  that  have 
arisen  since  the  land  was  ploughed  and  harrowed 
fine,  the  latter  end  of  April,  or  the  beginning  of 
May,  will  all  be  turned  in  and  destroyed. 

But  in  the  more  modern  management,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  give  any  ploughing  this  month;  the 
weeds  are  better  destroyed  by  the  broad  shim,  or  by 
the  scufi[lers,  which  should  work  till  just  before 
harvest,  and  then  one  earth  if  wanted  will  be 
effective. 

BUCK-WHEAT. 

This  crop  bearing  to  be  sown  so  late,  is,  in  many 
cases^  a  most  valuable  circumstance.    By  means 
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of  it,  you  have  time  to  get  the  land  into  extreme 
good  order,  and  quite  free  from  seed-weeds.  If 
the  stubbles  are  broken  up  in  October,  he  must  be 
an  indolent  farmer  that  cannot  get  his  land  fine  and 
clean  by  the  middle  of  June. 

BUCK -WHEAT   AFTER   TARES. 

This  is  a  very  beneficial  sfstem,  which  was  first 
explained  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mosely,  of  Suffolk,  and 
it  is  so  much  deserving  of  attention,  that  I  shall 
insert  tiis  own  account  of  it. 

The  excellent  Norfolk  method  of  managing  light 
lands,  I  generally  adhere  to,  viz.  turnips,  barley, 
clover,  and  wheat ;  but  finding,  from  a  failure  of 
clover  in  my  two  last  crops  after  barley,  that  the 
succeeding  ones  were  not  equal  to  my  expectation, 
I  determined  to  try  something  as  a  substitute  for 
that  excellent  preparation.  Tares,  I  was  aware, 
were  frequently  sown,  and  excellent  crops  of  wheat 
have  succeeded;  but,  as  there  were  near  three 
months  between  the  time  of  cutting  tares  and  sow- 
ing wheat,  I  thought  that  something  might  be  done 
in  the  interim,  in  order,  not  only  to  keep  the  land 
clean,  but  to  improve  the  succeeding  crop. 

It  was  necessary  to  consider  what  would  answer 
this  end,  that  would  not  be  attended  with  con- 
siderable expence :  buck -wheat  claimed  the  prefer- 
ence, as  it  was  of  quick  growth,  and  had  been 
recommended  as  a  strong  and  lasting  manure.  I 
therefore  determined  to  try  the  effects  of  it,  and 
have  reason  to  think  that  my  expectation  was  hot 
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too  much  raiseil ;  for  although  I  cannot  with  that 
certainty  ascertain  the  real  produce  of  the  land  as 
I  can  wish 9  as  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  wheat 
has  been  destroyed  by  vermin,  yet  still  have  I  had 
the  satisfaction  of  lodging  in  my  granary  as  much 
as  I  usually  have  done  iti  the  common  method  of 
husbandry.  The  loss  I  sustained  was,  indeed,  very 
considerable,  from  such  small  animals  as  mice,  for 
there  was  not  a  rat  in  the  barn,  and  will  be  a  stand- 
ing memorial  to  me  for  thrashing  my  com  in  the 
proper  season.  It  was  computed  at  one-fourth  of 
the  whole  crop.  But^  even  deducting  the  loss,  and 
allowing  the  increase  to  be  equal  to  former  years, 
wiH  it  not  be  right  sometimes  to  alter  the  usual 
course,  and  substitute  a  preparation  equally  profit* 
able  as  clover  for  the  farmer's  grand  crop,  wheat  ? 

The  land  upon  which  this  experiment  was  made, 
was  tight,  and  prodoced  excellent  turnips  and  bar- 
ley, but  seldom  more  than  a  moderate  crop  of 
wheat :  20  bushels  per  acre  were  as  much  as  might 
be  expected  in  a  good  season. 

But  althoctgh  I  cannot  speak  wi-th  precision  in 
regard  to  the  wheat  crop,  yet  I  can  thus  far  affirm, 
that  the  additional  profit  from  the  rye,  as  spring 
feed,  which  succeeded  the  wheat,  was  more  than 
equal  to  the  original  price  of  the  buck-wheat.  How 
long  the  effects  of  this  manure  will  continue,  I  can- 
not possibly  say:  but  from  the  luxuriance  of  the 
rye,  should  not  have  made  the  least  doubt  of  its 
operative  qualities  to  the  ripening  that  crop.  The 
expence  is  trifling,  for  you  cann6t  find  any  manure, 
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even  for  a  single  crop,  equal  in  all  fespects  to  this 
for   5s.   which   is,    in   general,    the   price   of  two 
'  bushels,  and  is  sufficient  for  one  acre. 

But  a  material  advantage  there  certainly  is  fronr. 
two  vegetable  crops,  the  om  immediately  succeed- 
ing thepthpr,  in  cleaning  the  land,  for  although  the 
rye  was  sown  as  soon  as  I  could  conveniently 
plough  after  the  haulm  was  carried  ofF,  yet,  upon 
breaking  up  the  land  after  the  rye  was  fed  off, 
it  was  much  cleaner  than  it  wasj  after  the  last 
fallow. 

I  wish  I  could  have  drawn  a  more  accurate  con- 
clusion from  this  experiment,  as  I  iind  that  it  is  the 
first  that  has  been  made  in  this  manner;  and  would 
not  have  troubled  you  with  this,  had  it  not  been, 
by  your  particular  desire,  it  being  impossible  to  as- 
certain precisely  the  loss  I  sustained,  consequently 
mere  presumption  to  offer  any  thing  as  cer^tain 
from  it.  ' 

I  hope  hereafter  to  be  more  accurate,  as  I  have 
six  acres  which  have  prodiiced  this  season  1 2  wag- 
gon loads  of  tares,  and  are  now  sown  with  buck- 
wheat, to  be  ploughed  in  the  end  of  this  month 
(June)  as  a  prepai^tion  for  wheat. 

Nole.'^The  year  after ^  the  field  contaitied  near 
'«ix  aci^es,  including  borders,  and  the  produce  was 
29  coombs  2  bushels  of  clean  wheat ;  so  that  it  may 
reasonably  be  set  at  five  coombs  per  acre,  which  is 
a  much  larger  crop  than  I  exi)eoted. ' 
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SHEEP. 

In  this  month,  the  flocks  of  stock  sheep  are  re- 
gularly managed :  they  live  on  the  commons  and 
sheep-walks,  with^  little  change  or  trouble.  The 
stock  intended  for  fatting,  such,  for  instance,  as 
wethers  bought  in  April  or  May,  and  intended  to 
be  sold  fat  from  turnips  or  cabbages  the  following 
winter,  should  be  well  kept.  , 


WASH.  AND   SHEAR   SHEEP. 

The  first  object  in  this  work  is  to  provide  a  con- 
venient place  for  vVashing.  It  is  common  for  meii 
to  stand  in  the  water  for  it,  by  which  they  s^e- 
times  get  bad  colds  anc)  rheumatic  complaints,  and 
must  besides  be  well  supplied  with  gin  :  so  disa- 
greeably situated,  they  hurry  over  the  work,  and 
the  wool  suffers ;  a  stream  or  pond  offers  the  re- 
quisite opportunity  for  doing  it  well,  and  at  the 
same  time  comfortably  to  the  men.  Rail  off  a  por- 
tion of  the  water  for  the  sheep  to  walk  into  by  a 
sloped  mouth  at  one  end,  and  to  walk  out  by  ano- 
ther at  the  other  end,  with  a  depth  sufficient  at 
one  part  for  them  to  swim  ;  pave  the  whole :  the 
breadth  need  not  be  more  than  six  or  seven  feet ; 
at  one  Fpot  let  in  on  each  side  of  this  passage^ 
where  the  depth  is  just  sufficient  for  the  water  to 
flow  over  the  sheep's  back,  a  cask  either  fixed  or 
leaded,  for  a  rnan  to  sta-id  in  dry  ;  the  sheep  being 
in  th&  water  between  them,  they  wash  in  perfection, 
and  pushing  them  on^  they  swim  through  the  deep 
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part,  and  walk  out  at  the  other  mouthy  where  is  s 
clean  pen,  or  k  very*clean  dry  pasture,  to  receive 
them*  Of  course  there  is  a  bridge  railway  to  the 
tubs ;  and  a  pen  at  the  first  mouth  of  the  water, 
whence  the  sheep  are  turned  into  it,  where  they 
may  be  soaking  a  few  minutes  before  being  driven 
to  the  washers. 

Shearing  is  a  business  very  ill  performed  in  manj 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  so  that  it  is  probable  that 
one  or  two  ounces  of  wool  are  left  on  an  average 
on  all  the  sheep  in  it,  which  is  mischievous  to  the 
next  growth  ;  for  wool  is  in  this  respect  like  grass, 
h  will  not  thrive  well  if  it  be  not  cut  close.  This 
bad'ilipping  arises  much  from  }ongitudina)  cutting. 
The  improvement  of  clipping  circularly  round  the 
body  of  the  slieep  began  in  Lincolnshire,  and  thence 
passed  into  Leicestershire.  The  Eart  of  Egremotit 
was  assiduous  in  introducing  it  into  Sussex,  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  into  Bedfordshire,  and  Mr.  Cbke 
into  Norfolk ;  so  that  gradually  it  will  spread  over 
the  kingdom.  Possibly  the  motive  for  this  mode 
of  shearing  was  to  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  animah  i 

I  know  not  whether  there  are  shearers  who  can  cut 
as  close  in  a  different  direction,  but  I  never  saw  it 
done.  Tn  winding  the  wool,  there  are  some  absurd 
acts  of  parliament  which  operate:  confidence  in  the  ' 

common  course  of  business  ensures  go6d  washing, 
and  so  it  wilt  fair  winding  ;  for  he  who  once  selfs     . 
dirt  clots  and  sand  for  wool,  wiH  find  the  loss  when 
he  deals  again. 

In 


.  In  common  clipping,  th^  pay  per  score  is  2s.  6d. 
to  3s  6d.  for  washing,  clipping,  and  winding ;  ia« 
bour  being  at  is.  6d.  a  day. 

THE   FLY. 

Sheep  that  are  kept  in  enclosures,  and  especially 
in  a  woodland  country,  should  be  examined  ever^ 
day,  lest  they  be  fly-struck  :  in  24  hours  it  may  be 
almost  past  cure. 

"  As  a  preventive  of  the  fly,  the  midland  shep- 
herds use  curious  applications,  especially  to  the 
lambs.  Train-oil  is  found  to  be  efficacious ;  but  it 
fouls  the  wool,  and  makes  the  sheep  disagreeable 
to  touch.  An  ointment  made  of  butter  and  the 
flowers  of  sulphur,  seems  to  be  in  the  best  repute*. 

^'  Insects  certainly  have  their  antipathies,  and  to 
And  out  those  of  the  sheep -fly,  is  an  interesting 
subject  of  inquiry. 

**  The  method  of  destroying  maggots  here,  ig 
effectual,  and  if  applied  in  time,  simple  and  easy. 
Instead  of  cutting  the  wool  ofl^  the  part  affected, 
and  scraping  off^  the  maggots  with  the  points  of 
the  shears,  the  wool,  is  parted,  and  the  maggots  . 
picked  out  with  a  knife,  or  otherwise  dislodged, 
without  breaking  the  coat ;  and  a  small  quantity  of 
white  lead  scraped  from  a  lump,  among  the  wool ; 
which  being  agitated,  the  powder  is  carried  evenly 

*  The  butter  being  melted,  a  sufficiency  of  brimstone  is 
^cred  ifito  it,  to  fixm  an  ointment  of  a  pvettj  firm  consistency. 
In  appUcatioa>  a  piece  the  sae  of  a  small  wahiut  is  rubbed  betweeo 
the  hands^  and  these  drawn  along  the  backs  of  the  sheep. 

down 
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do!\vn  to  the  wound.  Too  much,  discolours  tbe 
wool :  a  little  prevents  any  further  barm  from  the 
maggots  that  may  be  left  among  the  wool,  driving 
therm  away  from  tbe  wound  :  and,  at  tbe  same 
time,  16  found  to  promote  its  healing.  In  well 
shepherded  flocks,  which  are  seen  regularly  twice  a 
day,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  broken  coat/* — 
MarshalL 

FOLDING. 

This  is  a  capital  month  for  the  sheep-fold,  with 
those  who  still  practise  it.  Now  you  may  fold  the 
cabbage  and  turnip-land,  whic,^  are  the  crops  that 
IV  ill  soonest  succeed  the  operation  :  the  general 
rule  for  all  manuring.  Give  each  sheep  a  square 
yard  in  the  fold,  and  go  two  nights  on  the  same 
land. 

THISTLE    THE   WHEATS. 

In  this  month,  the  crops  of  wheat,  if  any  thistles 
have  arisen  in  them,  should  be  weeded.  The  best 
manner  of  performing'  the  work  is  with  a  small 
hand-hook.  It  should  not  be  deferred  longer  than 
the  beginning  of  June,  or  damage  will  be  done  to 
the  crop  by  the  treading. 

DIG   MARL. 

« 

This  is  a  good  season  for  marling  land  :  one  of 
the  most  import;mt  works  that  can  be  done  in  hus- 
bandry. All  farmers  that  have  marl  under  their 
iirUl5,  aijd  do  not  make  use  of  such  a  treasure^  ar-e 

4o  be  corKl'juined. 
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In  some  coantnes  it  is  the  common  manure; 
and  almost  every  where  to  be  found  when  dug  for ; 
in  such  places,  the  farmers  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  resolve  on  the  undertaking  :  they  all  acknow- 
ledge the  expediency  of  the  work,  and  seldom  disr 
pute  the  great  profit  of  it ;  but,  in  other  parts,  the 
knowledge  of  marl  is  very  confined.  It  may,  per- 
haps, be  discovered  half  a  century  befdre  it  comes 
into  general  use.  In  tracts  of  waste  iand,  or  sheep- 
walks  and  warrens,  lett  at  a  shilling,  or  two  shillings 
and  sixpence  an  acre,  marl  being  discovered,  and 
rendering  such  land  capable  of  yielding  noble  crops 
of  turnips,  clover,  and  all  sorts  of  grain  and 
pulse ;  the  uncommon  effect,  and  the  amazing  ad- 
vantages made  by  it  are  so  striking,  that  the  use 
spreads  fast.  But,  on  the  contrary,  when  marl 
is  found  under  richer  soils  (enclosed  countries,  for 
instance,  of  ten  or  twelve  shillings  an  acre)^  the 
case  is  different:  it  will  not  make  such  an  improve- 
ment as  on  the  poorer  lands;  and,  as  great  for- 
tunes are  not  suddenly  made  by  the  use  of  it,  the 
farmers  in  some  districts  will  not  be  persuaded  to 
use  it  with  any  spirit,  possibly,  not  at  all:  they  think 
that  a  rent,  comparatively  higher  than  the  other 
tracts,  will  not  allow  of  their  sjK'nding  such  sums 
about  it:  that  they  will  not  reap  equal  profit  is  un- 
doubted ;  but  why  not  accept  of  twenty  per  cent. 
advantage  ?  Should  they  reject  it,  because  they 
cannot  comnciahd  fifty  ?  If  tenants  are  backward 
in  making  use  of  marl  on  lands  of  ten  or  twelve 
shillings  an  acrtj,  tbeir  landlords  should  set  them 

the 
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the  example^  and  shew  that  the  work  will  anewer 
weU. 

Marl  is  of  various  sorts,  and  lies  ia  various 
strata ;  in  some  places,  it  is  a  soft,  fat^  soapy  sub« 
stance ;  in  others,  it  is  hard  as  chalk,  which  are 
called  stone-marls :  sometimes  you  find  it  white, 
sometimes  grey:  also  blue,  yellow,  (uid  a  dark 
brown.  In  some  counties  you  have  shell-marl, 
which  is  composed  of  nothing  but  decayed  shells. 
The  depths  at  which  it  lies  are  various :  sometimes 
only  three  feet  from  the  surface  ;  at  others,  ten  or 
twelve :  and  in  some  places  so  deep,  that  it  will  not 
snswer  to  get  it  at  all.  The  strata  are  also  of  dif- 
ferent thickness,  from  two  feet  to  twelve  feet  deep; 
but  the  general  circumstances  in  which  all  true 
narls  agree,  and  which  denote  them  to  be^real,  i^ 
the  efiervesceoce  with  acids. 

If  it  is  uncertain  what  strata  are  under  a  farm, 
it  is  ever  advisable  to  use  tlie  screw -borer,  to  dis- 
cover what  soils  are  within  reach.  By  means  of 
that  instrument,  you  discover,  at  a  trifiiji^  expence, 
if  there  be  any  marl  at  command. 

The  best  way  of  conveying  it  on  to  ihe  latkl, 
if  it  does  not  lay  very  deep,  is  to  open  a  slopnng 
moutb,  sinking  the  pit  gradually,  \Vide  enough  for 
a  cart  to  di  ive  in  and  out ;  and,  whc  n  you  come  to 
the  marl,  to  work  it  away  circularly,  and  to  keep 
the  pit  ten  or  fifteen  feet  deep,  by  which  means  the 
expence  of  filling  the  carts  will  be  much  lessened. 
The  expence  of.  marling,  when  it  is  thrown  in  this 
in^nner  into  the  cart,  will  be,    upon  an  average^ 
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threepeeoe  to  tfareepenoe-halfpetioy  per  cubical 
yard,  the  filling  and  spreading;  aiul  about  four* 
pettce-halfpeony  for  the  teams,  carts,  and  drivers : 
in  all^  eightpence  per  load,  or  cubical  yard,  or  tbree 
]K)ands  six  shillings  and  eightpence  per  buodred 
loads.  This  will  be  a  proper  quantity  for  an  acre 
of  land;  the  benefit  will  last  for  twenty  years,  aii4 
-the  land  always  be  the  better  for  it. 

DIG   CLAY. 

Where  marl  is  not  to  be  had,  c!ay»  in  «aoy 
iJaces,  is  to  be  found  at  a  moderate  depth.  Thisi 
manure  has  few .  of  the  properties  by  which  ma4 
is  to  be  known ;  but  yet  it  works  wonderful  ivs^ 
provem^its  on  many  soils.  In  some  light  lands  it 
has  been  preferred  by  many  very  good  farmers  tQ 
indifFerent  sorts  of  marl ;  and  this  preference  baf 
been  the  result  of  attentive  experience. 

But  the  great  point  concerning  clay  is  not  ao 
much  the  comparison  with  marl,  as  the  use  of  it 
where  no  marl  is  to  be  had.  On  all  light  sandy 
floils  it  should  be  used  with  a  confidence  of  sue* 
cess ;  for  the  precedents  of  its  good  effects  are  so 
siumerous,  that  we  cannot  have  a  doubt  of  itsexceU 
lence.  About  sixty  or  seventy  loads  an  acre,  at  the 
aame  expence  as  of  marl^  will  work  an  improve- 
ment great  enough  to  shew  how  much  mistaken 
those  men  are,  who  think  nothing  but  the  finest 
-marls  worthy  of  attention ;  and  upon  heavier 
•aoils,  such  as  wet  loams,  brick- eartlis  upon  clay, 
and  loose  hollow  soils,  that  want  a  firmer  texture, 

clay 
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cidy  is  an, excellent  manure;  but  there  ar?  vast 
tracts  of  such  land,  that  cover  very  fine  veins  of 
clay,  and  yet  the  farmers  know  nothing  of  the  use 
of  it.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  their  land- 
lords do  not  give  them  a  juster  idea,  by  being  at 
the  expeiice  of  claying  spme  small  fields,  until  the 
benefit  of  the  improvement  becomes  conspicuous.  * 

DIG   CHALK. 

Chalk  is  a  manure  common  in  many  parts  of  the 
lin^om,  and  this  month  is  a  very  proper  season 
for  digging  it.  A  distinction  is  here  to  be  made 
between  the  chalks  that  are  of  the  fat  soapy  kind, 
and  those  hard  ones  that  are  flaky  and  difTerent* 
The  first  ouj^ht  always  to  be  ranked  among  the 
marls,  for  such  they  really  are ;  but  the  latter  is 
properly  chnlk,  and  are  of  excellent  use  on  many 
soils;  they  work  a  great  improvement  on  light 
sands  and  Hght  loams :  they  have  in  many  places 
been  Ubcd  with  great  success  on  gravels ;  and  on 
clayey  loams  and  clays  they  do  extremely  well, 
mellowing  them  gfeatly,  and  bringing  them  into 
much  better  order  for  ploughing,  and  much  earlier 
in  the  spring,  which,  on  such  soils,  is  always  a 
matter  of  consequence.  The  expences  of  this  im- 
provement are  the  same  as  of  marl  or  clay,  being 
sometimes  dug  and  thrown  directly  into  carts,  and 
^  at  others  drawn  up  in  bu(  kots  through  shafts. 
These  variations  are  not  of  such  importance  as  to 
exclude  the  propriety  of  the  improvement,  even  ia 
the  most  cxi)en>ive  countries. 
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EMPTY  PONDS. 

—  *  *  , 

.  This  is  a  proper  season  for  emptying  poiids,  and 
cleansivig .  rivers ;  for^  being  early  in  the  summer, 
you  will  afterwards  have  an  opportunity  of  turning 
the  mud  over,  and  thereby  sweetening  it,  and  lay- 
ing it  into  the  proper  state  for  bringing  on  the 
land.  This  is  a  part  of  husbandry  too  much  ne- 
glected by  many  farmers ;  but  advantage  should 
always  be  taken  of  it  by  a  good  husbandman,  when 
he  is  lucky  enough  to  succeed  a  great  sloven  ;  for 
then  he  will  probably  find  all  the  ponds,  &c.  full  of 
rich  mud. 

It  is  improbable  that  pond  mud,  especially  if 
there  is  a  stream  into  the  water,  should  ever  fail  of 
proving  a  good  manure,  when  judiciously  used. 
The  method  of  managing  it,  which  has  been  found 
the  most  beneficial,  is  the  following : 

As'soon  as  the  mud  is  dry,  and  hard  enough  to 
spit,  turn  it  over,  and  three  months  after,  mix  it 
with  a  quantity  of  ch^k  or  marl : .  if  lime  is  cheap 
and  plentiful,  it  will  be  an  excellent  management 
to  add  about  one-tenth  the  quantity  of  mud  in 
lime.  Let  the  whole  be  mixed  well  together,  and 
in  September  turned  over  again,  and  spread  upon 
pasture  or  meadow  land  in  October. 

RAPE   OR   COLE. 

This  cjpp  is  sown,  when  intended  for  sheep-feed, 
all  through  June  and  July ;  but  for  se^d,  the  first 
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week  in  August  will  do :  upon  fen  and  peat  soils 
and  bogs»  and  black  peaty  low  grounds,  it  thrives 
greatly,  and  especially  on  pared  and  burnt  land, 
lyhich  is  the  best  preparation  for  it.  In  many  respects 
the  culture  is  the  same  as  for  turnips,  only. double 
the  quantity  of  seed:  two  quarts  an  acre;  but 
Bome  sow  three ;  and  I  have  heard  of  a  giallon  beii^ 
used* 

RAPE   FOR   SEED. 

The  Flemish  culture  much  deserves  attention. 
They  sow  in  a  seed-bed  for  transplantation  ;  setting 
it  out  on  an  oat- stubble,  after  one  ploughing. 
This  is  so  great  and  striking  an  improvement  of  our 
culture  of  the  same  plant,  that  it  merits  the  utmost 
attention ;  for  savipg  a  whole  year  is  an  object  of 
the  first  consequence.  The  transplanting  is  not 
performed  till  October^  and  lasts  all  November,  if 
no  frost ;  and  at  such  a  season  there  is  no  danger 
pf  the  plants  not  succeeding :  earlier  would  how- 
ever, surely  be  better,  to  enable  them  to  be  stronger 
rooted,  to  withstand  the  frosts,  which  often  destroy 
them  ;  but  the  object  of  the  Flemings  is  not  to  give, 
their  attention  to  this  business  till  every  thing  that 
concerns  wheat-  sowing  is  over.  The  plants  are  large^ 
and  two  feet  long;  a  man  makes  the  holes  with  a 
large  dibble,  like  the  potatoe  one  used  on  the 
Essex  side  of  London,  and  men  and  women  fix  the 
plants,  at  18  inches  by  10  inches:  some  at  a  foot 
^uare,  for  which  they  are  paid  nine  liv.  per  manco 
9(  land*    The  culture  is  so  conmon  all  the  way 

to 


to  Valenciennes,  that  there  are  pieces  of  two, 
three,  and  four  acres  of  seed-bed  often  met  with* 
The  crop  is  reckoned  very  uncertain :  soitie- 
times  it  pays  nothing ;  but,  in  a  good  year,  lip 
to  300  liv.  the  arpenf  (iOO  perches  of  24  feet), 
or  8l.  15s*  the  English  acre*  They  make  the 
crop  in  July;  and,  by  manuring  the  land,  get 
good  wheat. 

SOILING. 

Soiling  on  lucern,  tares,  clover,  or  chicory, 
.should  go  on  through  the  whole  of  this  month* 
in  some  soils,  and  situations,  and  seasoiis,  it  may 
not  be  possible  to  do  any  thing  in  it  in  May,  but 
now  these  plants  will  every  where  admit  it.  The 
mowings  should  be  daily,  and  attention  paid  that 
the  food  be  not  left  loaded  in  carts,  or  given  in  the 
racks  or  cribs  in  such  quantities  as  to  ferment, 
which  presently  renders  it  unpalatable,  and  conse- 
quently refused  by  horses  and  cattle,  much  waste 
ensuing.  If  the  number  to  be  fed  be  not  so  great 
as  to  demand  a  one-horse  cart-load  for  every  bait^ 
it  will  be  proper  to  have  an  ass  car  for  this  purpose, 
as  it  is  very  material  that  all  which  is  brought  home 
should  be  immediately  distributed  to  the  stock.  A 
good  farmer  will  have  been  attentive  to  secure  ag 
ample  a  provision  of  litter  as  possible ;  if  he  has 
not  reserved  his  wheat-stacks  to  be  thrashed  at  this 
season,  which  usually  gives  the  best  price,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  provides  for  littering  at  a  season 
the  best  calculated  for  making  dung.    That  sum* 
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mer  is  that  season^  there  are  several  reasons  for  ad--* 
mitting. 

If,  on  experience,  it  should  be  found  by  others  as 
it  has  often  been  by  myself,  that  litter  of  all  kinds  is 
converted  in  summer  to  better  dung  than  common 
winter  keeping  can  effect,  the  vast  importance  of . 
raising  amply  various  crops  .  for  soiling,  acquires  a 
fresh  interest  in  the  farmer's  system.  ■  He  will  be 
sedulous  to  cover  his  fallows  with  tares,  clover,  and 
chicory,  and  apply  a  breadth  of  his  very  best  land 
to  lucem ;  he  will  ever  take  care  to  have  too  much 
rather  than  too  little,  as  an  increase  of  his  hay- 
stacks can  in  few  cases  prove  any  evil ;  and  as 
these  crops  prepare  for  corn  at  the  same  time  that 
they  furnish  support  for  cattle,  horses,  and  swine, 
when  dung  is  best  made,'  they  tend,  in  every  way, 
to  keep  a  farm  in  heart* 

LONG   AND   SHORT   DUNG. 

Many  experiments  have  been  made,  not  only  by 
garden  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Wimbledon,  but 
also  by  Mr.  Paterson,  comparing  long  fresh  dung 
with  such  as  is  wdi  mixed  and  rotten  ;  and  the  re- 
'  suit  has  been  very  generally  in  favour  of  the  long 
dung. 

DAIRY. 

'*  I  take  it  that  oftentimes  in  very  hot  weather,  t\\^ 
milk  in  a  oow*s  udder,  much  agitated  by  driving,' 
or  running  about,  is  in  a  state  not  very  far  different 
froiQ.  that  carried  on  in  a  churn,  which  frequently 
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makes  the  great  difficulty  in  what  is  called  bringing 

the  cheese,  or  fixing  the  curd  in  the  tub  or  pan  : 

I   have  often   heard  dairy-won>en  say,  that   it  is 

sometimes  very  difficult  to  make  it  come  at  all,  and 

instead  of  one  hour  (the  time  very  commonly  given 

by  dairy-Women,  in  bringing  the  cheese)    that   it 

will  frequently  not  come  in  three,  four,  or  fivehourSj 

and  then  in  such  an  imperfect  state,  as  to  be  scarce 

capable  of  being  confined  either  in  the  cheese-vat 

or  press,  and  when  released  from  the  press,  will 

heave,  or  pufFup,  by  splitting  or  jointing,  accord-r 

itig  as  the  nature  or  state  <tf  the  curd  happens  to 

be.     Whenever  people  find  their  cows  in  this  situ* 

ation,  which  in  hot  summer  evenings  must  often 

happen,   especially  where    water  is   scarce,   or  in 

grounds  where  therfe  is  very  little  shade ;  then  it  is, 

that  making  use  of  a  little  cold  spring  water  before 

earning,  or  rendling,  is  useful,  as  that  will  make 

the  runnet  take  effect  and  the  milk  coagulate  much 

sooner.    It  often  happens,  in  some  dairies,  that  th^ 

work  is  quite  at  a  stand  :  the  dairy- woman  not 

knowing  how  to  hasten  the  coagulum,  or  coming 

of  the  cheese,  thinks  of  putting  more  runnet  in 

to  forward  il ;  but  the  nature  of  runnet  being  such 

as'  will    dissolve   the  curd  in  part  coagulated,  ^  if 

more  be  put  in,  disturbs  the  whole,  and  prevents 

ltd  becoming  curd  at  all,  or  in  a  very  imperfect 

state,   remaining  in  the  whey,  ,  in  an   undigested 

state  that  will  neither  turn  to.  cord  or  cnsam,  and  » 

principal  part  of  the  richest  of  the  milk  is  then 

cast  away  with  the  whey.    Cold  wMcr,  with  a  littlci 
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9alt  (as  hereafter  recommendecl)  will,   in  a  great 
measure,  prevent  this  difficulty.     One  great  point, 
or  thing  to  be  observed  in  first  setting  off,  or  rend- 
ling  the  milk,  is  carefully  to  observe  the  state  of  the 
milk  as  to  heat  or  cold :  the  grand  mediunr,  or  state 
it  should  be  in  vvhen  you  put  the  runnet  into  it,  is 
what  maybe  properly  understood  milk- warm;  if  you 
find  it  to'be  warmer  than  that,  it  is  recommended 
to   put  some  fresh  spring-water  into  it,  in  such 
quantity  as  will  reduce  it  to  the  milk-warm  state  t 
a  quart,  two,  three,  four,  or  more,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  milk  to  be  so  cooled :  many  people  may 
think  water  will  hurt  the  milk  or  impoverish  the 
cheese ;  experience  shews  it  will  not,  but  is  a  means 
of  the  runnet  more  immediately  striking  or  operat- 
ing with  the  milk.    I  would  recommend  the  use  of 
a  thermometer,  to  shew  the  degree  of  heat  milk 
bears.     I  doubt  not,  one  may  be  constructed  on  a 
very  easy  plan,  that  will  cost  a  very  little  moneys 
and  it  will  be  well  worth  while  to  be  at  a  small 
charge  to  regulate  a  fauh,  of  putting  milk  together 
too  hot,. which  is  of  more  ill  consequence  thaa 
people  are  aware  of. — Twamley. 

*^  Sometimes,  if  cheese  be  laid  cool  when  first 
made,  or  coming  from  the  press,  is  dried  outwardly 
by  means  of  a  harsh  cool  air,  when  at  the  same 
time  the  inside  of  the  cheese  remains  in  a  moist 
state,  though  the  coat  is  hard  and  dry,  when  that 
cheese  is  exposed  to  h^at,  either  by  lying  near  a 
hot  wall,  or  near  tiles  in  hot  weather,  or  by  the 
immediate  beat  of  the  sun^  it  will  be  drawn  up 

round^ 


round)  in  the  9ame  manner,  and  by  the  same  cause, 
that  a  board  is  made  round,  or  coffered  Dp,  by  tite 
heat  of  the  sun  :  rank  cheese  very  often  heaves, 
from  the  cause  before  given,  that  makes  it  rank. 
Cheese  is  very  apt  to  split,  or  divide  in  the  mid^e, 
by  being  salted  within,  especially  when  people 
spread  salt  across  the  middle  of  the  cheese  when 
the  vtit  is  about  half  filled,  which  curd,  though  in  si 
small  degree  separated  by  salt,  never  closes  or  joins^ 
and  is  much  easier  coffered  up  or  drawn  round  thai! 
other  cheese  ;  especially  thin  cheese  made  in  whai 
we  call  Gloucester  vats,  being  round  or  rising  in 
the  bottom,  and  the  slider  or  cheese-board  that  li 
laid  over  it,  made  convex  alto,  in  order  to  makd 
the  cheese  thinnest  in  the  middle,  that  it  miay  drl* 
quick  for  early  sale.  Then,  if  salted  within,  and 
being  laid  soft  on  the  shelf  to  dry,  as  it  bears  only 
on  the  edge  all  around,  it  is  almost  sure  to  splits 
and  it  is  often  seen ;  scarce  a  cheese  in  some  dairies^ 
of  this  form,  but  what  do  split.  Salting  a  little  in 
the  milk  is  gteatly  preferable,  for  these  dairies  in 
particular. — Twamley. 

^^  It  is  a  fapt  well  established,  that  the  season  has 
great  influence  on  the  quality  of  cheese ;  especially 
on  tljp' defect  more  immediately  undtir  notice.  Irt 
1783,^  a  dry  hot  summer,  scarcely  jftiy  dairy  could 
make  good  cheese.  In  some  dairies  more  than 
half  the  make  was  hollow,  and  even  in  the  best 
dairy  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining,  numbers 
were  **  eyey;"  while    in  a  common  season,   and 
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more  especially  in  a  *  cool  summer^  the  same  dairy 
has-  scarcely  a  defective  cheese. 

**  In  North  Wiltshire,  an  experienced,  and  very 
intelligent  dairy-woman,  observed,  that  when  the 
*^  crazey"  (the  crow-foot)  !s  in  full  blow,  she  finda 
her  cheese  particularly  inclined  to  heave ;  while  a 
dairy  farmer  of  the  highest  class  in  the  same  dis- 
trict, has  observed,  that  when  the  creeping  trefoil 
white  clover  (trifolium  repensj  has  been  in  full  blow, 
and  in  particular  abundance,  he  has  heard  the 
loudest  complaints  of  the  licentious  disposition  of  the 
cheese.  It  is  not  probable  that  any  one  species  of* 
plants  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  disorder.  Almost 
every  cheese  has  its  peculiar  flavour,  and  its  difFe- 
rent  degree  of  acrimony.  Nothing  is  more  likely 
to  give  that  almost  caustic  quality  which  some 
cheeses  are  possessed  of,  than  the  common  and 
bulbous  crowfoots:  not  only  their  flowers,  but 
their  leaves,  are  singularly  acrid.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  several  circumstances  which  render 
it  probrible  that  a  redundancy  of  the  creeping  trefoil 
tends  to  aggravate  the  disorder.  Dry  seasons,  by 
keeping  the  grass  short,  give  it  an  opp9rtunity  of 
spreading.  Manure  is  well  known  to  encourage  it ; 
sometimes  in  a  singular  manner.  Sheep-feeding 
pasture  grounds  produce  a  similar  effect,  partly 
owing  perhaps  to  the  blade  grasses  being  kept 
short ;  and  in  part  to  the  soil  being  meliorated  by 
0  fresh  manure ;  and  it  has  been  observed,  that  a 
fiiite  of  cow-grounds,  which  have  been  occasionally 
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fed  hard  with  sheep,  are  I'ery  difficult  to  make 
cheese  from  :  while  a  few  sheep  among  cows  may, 
by  picking  out  the  clover,  be  serviceable  to  the 
dairy /'—iT/ar^Aa//. 

PARE   AND  BURN.      . 

The  men  employed  in  this  business  should  h% 
kept  steadily  at  work  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
month  :  if  heavy  rains  impede  the  drying  and  burn- 
ing, let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  paring  may  pro- 
bably go  on  the  better  for  it,  so  that  whatever  the 
weather  may  be,  this  operation,  which  is  of  such 
essential  importance  in  many  improvements,  need 
not  stop. 

STATE   OF   WHEAT   CROPS. 

The  young  farmer  will  now  be  naturalFy  led  to 
watch  the  progress  of  his  wheat  crops  :  no  accu- 
rate judgment  can  be  formed  till  this  month,  which 
will  enable  him  to  make  various  observations  which 
a  man  of  any  curiosity  will  not  omit.  It  is  re- 
marked by  a  late  writer,  that  wheat  which  has 
carried  a  green  and  flourishing  countenance  through- 
out the  winter,  often  loses  its  verdure  in  the  spring, 
and  assumes  a  yellow  sickly  aspect.  In  the  spring 
of  the  year  178O,  the  forward  sown  wheat  was  so 
much  affected  by  the  cold  weather  in  the  months  of 
April  and  May  (it  having  been  one  of  the  most 
backward  springs  I  ever  remember),  as  to  become 
exceedingly  yellow,  and  was  interspersed  through- 
put with    innumerable  patches  of  different   tints, 

which 
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^ich  patches,  wherever  they  appear,  are  atwajli 
accounted  a  certain  and  infallible  prognostic  of  a  bad 
crop  of  wheat;  it  having  been  remarked,  that  th^ 
lields  where  these  patches  abound,  do  seldoni  if 
ever  recover:  though  it  is  otherwise  in  fields  which 
have  not  these  patches  in  them,  since  with  kindly 
weather  in  June,  the  com  on  these  latter  jfields 
often  surmounts  the  mischief  occasioned  to  the 
blade  by  the  vernal  cold^  according  to  the  old  pro- 
verb current  among  the  farmers,  and  expressed  iti 
their  homely  lines,  "  I  came  to  my  wheat  in  May, 
and  went  right  sorrowful  away :  I  came  to  my  wheat 
in  June,  and  went  away  whistling  a  merry  tune.** 
After  a  dripping  summer,  bread  com  is  generally 
dear,  as  there  is  no  weather  so  inimical  to  the  wheat 
on  the  ground  as  wet,  especially  on  the  deep  rich 
)ands,  where  the  largest  crops  are  raised  ;  and  even 
on  poor  chalky  soils,  it  is  matter  of  doubt  with 
me,  whether  a  wet  summer  be  not  rather  injurious 
than  beneficial  to  the  wheaten  crop,  though  such 
moist  weather  may  haply  increase  the  growth  of 
atraw.  But  although  this  reasoning  generally  holds 
good,  yet  I  have  sometimes  known  the  crops  of 
wheat  turn  out  very  prolific  after  a  wet  summer. 
The  year  1777  was  one  of  the  wettest  that  could 
have  been  remambered,  and  the  spring  had  been 
uncommonly  wet  and  chilly,  so  that  the  farmers, 
from  the  great  abundance  of  straw,  and  from  an 
observation  of  the  unkindly  state  of  the  air  through- 
out the  summer,  expected  that  their  wheaten  crops 
would  turn  out  to  bad  account,  and  that  conse- 
quently 
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quently  this  grain  would  fetch  an  advanced  price 
hi  the  ensuing  winter ;  but  the  event  falsified  their 
prediction^  and  the  public  were  served  with  bread 
at  a  reasonable  rate  throughout  the  winter,  the 
price  of  wheat  never  exceeding  42s.  or  43s.  per 
quarter.  This  unexpected  fertility  was  occasioned^- 
as  I  conceive,  by  a  kindly  and  favourable  season  ak 
the  blooming  time,  for  in  this  year  the  wheat  wa« 
very  backward  in  coming  out  of  the  hose,  and 
during  the  time  it  remained  in  blossom,  the  weather 
was  most  favourable  for  that  purpose,  being,  in 
truth,  the  only  part  of  the  summer  unaccompanied 
with  rain  or  wind.  From  these  observations  may 
be  drawn  the  following  corollary :  that  when  the 
wheat  hath  a  good  blooming  time,  though  the  rest 
of  the  summer,  both  antecedent  and  succeeding 
this  period,  may  have  been  unkindly ;  yet  so  much 
depends  on  the  kindly  state  of  the  air  at  the  bios* 
soming  seasoti,  that  Uttle  danger  need  be  appre- 
hended to  the  crop  from  the  weather  in  any  other 
part  of  the  summer.  On  the  other  hand,  though 
the  summer  months  may  in  general  have  been  such 
as  to  promise  a  good  x^rop  of  wheat ;  yet  should  a 
wet  and  unkindly  season  intervene  while  the  corn 
is  in  bloom,  the  produce  will  not  be  analogous  to 
the  general  state  of  the  weather  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  summer  months^  but  to  that  particular 
prevalence  of  it  at  the  time  when  the  wheat  was  in 
bloom,  a  time  whereon  seems  to  depend  the  future 
welfare  of  this  and  every  other  vegetable. 
A  series  of  easterly  winds  at  the  blooming  sea* 
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«oh  is  <>ften  Highly  prejudicial  to  tile  whehtcn  cropt 
in  the  year  177  J,  the  weather  having  been  such  as 
above  described,  there  appeared  a  very  capital  de- 
fect in  the  wheat  after  the  blooming  season  was 
past :  on  opening  the  chests  of  the  ear,  were  per- 
ceived several  small  maggots,  resembling  in  size 
and  colour,  the  male  blossoms  of  the  wheat,  and 
for  which  I  at  first  view  mistook  them.  These 
maggots  lay  in  a  cluster  within  the  chest,  and  ad- 
hered closely  to  the  nib  of  the  seed  :  within  some 
of  the  chests  the  com  had  attained  nearly  to  half 
its  growth  with  these  maggots  preying  upon  its  sur- 
face. On  a  closer  inspection  into  the  nature  of  this 
malady  the  succeeding  year,  I  could  clearly  discern 
the  maggots  adhering  to  the  female  blossoms,  and 
in  whatever  chests  these  maggots  were  found,  the 
male  blossoms,  which  in  a  kindly  state  of  the  air 
are  suspended  without  the  chests,  and  are  con- 
nected to  tb.e  female  blossoms  by  very  slender  fila- 
ments, and  by  this  economy,  apparently  convey 
the  fructifying  quality  to  the  female  blossoms,  were 
in  close  contact  with  the  latter,  within  the  chests, 
amongst  which  the  maggots^effect  their  lodgment, 
and,  as  I  observed  before,  bear,  on  a  superficial 
view,  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  male  blossom, 
but  on  a  closer  inspection,  are  found  preying  on  the 
female  blossom,  and'  covered  by  the  male :  from 
whence  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  these 
maggots  are  the  produce  of  a  smafl  fly,  which  set- 
tling on  the  male  blossom  whilst  it  is  performing  its 
office^  tiifiy  there  deposit  its  e^gs,  whith  being  in- 
stantly 
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stanlly  conveyed  to  the  nib  of  the  seed,  are  suc- 
ceeded by  a  progeny  which  are  the  maggots  in 
'question.  These  eggs  may  possibly  retard  the  male 
blossoms  from  completing  their  office,  and  prevent 
their  flying  off,  which  they  ought  to  'do  when  the 
female  blossoms  become  impregnated,  and  this  'may 
be  the  reason  why  the  maggots  are  always  found 
adhering  to  the  male  blossoms; 

Of  the  male  blossom  of  wheat  it'  is  to  be  re- 
marked, that  if  by  wind,  or  other  accident,  it  be- 
comes disunited  from  the  ear,  a  succession  of  bloonv 
still  continues  to  supply  its  place,  and  this  a  second 
or  third  time,  which  displays  the  wisdom  and  go6d- 
ness  of  Providence,  in  thus  securing  to  us  this  ne- 
cessary part  of  our  aliment  from  tlie  variety  of  ac- 
cidents to  which  it  is  liable  in  this  critical  period  of 
its  vegetation  ;  and  for  this  reason  stormy  weather 
at  the  blooming  season  is  not  of  such  very  fatal 
consequence  to  the  growing  crops  of  wheat  as 
t|iany  p^ple  imagine.  But  in  a  wefc  or  clouded 
atmosphere,  the  danger  is  much  greater ;  for  by 
this  density  of  the  air,  the  chests  are  so  intimately  - 
closed  as  to  prevent  the  male  blossoms  Ubxxi  escap- 
ing out  of  the  hose,  and  hence  ensues  a  corruption 
frithin  the  ear,  which  occasions,  as  hath  been  re- 
marked, the  evil  mentioned. 

A  mild  and  open  winter  is  by  no  means  kindly 
for  the  growing  crops  of  wheat,  not  only  from  the 
Wade  having  from  such  weather  been  encouraged  to 
^sh  forward  with  too  much  celerity,  and  thus  be- 
coming winter-proud,  as  before  remarked  ;  but  fOT 

another 
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aiK>ther  reB6on,  namely,  that  the  weeds  will  be  apt 
to  spring  up  in  great  abundance^  and  meeting  with 
no  resistance  in  their  gprowth,  spread  over  the  sur- 
face, and  become  a  formidable  enemy ;  and  should 
a  dripping  summer  succeed,  the  mischief  accruing 
from  a  weedy  crop  will  be  still  increased  to  a  very 
high  degree.-— JSannt^tor. 

FLAX. 

The  flax  crop  will  this  month  want  a  careful 
weeding  by  hand  :  it  should  be  done  with  atten- 
tion, not  to  go  on  to  it  in  wet  weather,  and  to  beafr. 
it  down  as  little  as  may  be. 

HEMP. 

r 

Some  writers  have  recommended  weeding  hemp 
in  June  ;  but  on  all  soils  proper  for  this  plant  it  i$ 
unnecessary ;  the  crop  will  get  the  better,  and  de- 
stroy all  weeds  :  if  these  get  a-head  among  it,  it  is 
m  sure  proof  that  the  soil  has  been  improperly 
chosen. 

PLANT   HOLLY. 

No  plant  makes  so  good  a  hedge  as  holly ;  if  pre- 
served with  any  attention  in  its  infancy,  it  will  in  a 
few  years  be  impenetrable  to  man  or  beast.  It 
often  fails,  from  being  planted  at  an  improper  sea- 
son ;  for  there  is  not  the  least  certainty  of  any 
success,  except  by  planting  about  Midsummer. 
The  plants  should  be  from  six  to  nine  inches  high, 
and  well  rooted  ;  they  should  not  be  let  into  the 
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doping  face  of  a  bank,  but  on  a  level  tablet  left  for 
that  purpose,  and  well  defended  on  both  sides,  to 
keep  both  sheep  and  hogs  from  them. 

TRAVELLING. 

If  our  young  farmer  has  any  relation,  friend,  of 
confidential  bailiff,  that  he  can  trust  his  farm  to 
for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  let  him  now  take  his 
nag  for  a  summer  tour,  to  view  some  farms  in  well- 
cultivated  countries,  and  to  introduce  himself  to 
the  conversation  of  his  intelligent  brethren,  from  . 
whom  he  will  be  sure  to  learn  something  useful. 
In  this  month  are  the  sheep -shearings  of  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  of  Mr.  Coke ;  be  cannot 
do  better  than  be  present  at  one  of  them,  as  he 
will  there  meet  with  able  cultivators  fvQm  every  part 
of  the  kingdom,  and  may  learn  where  best  to  direct 
tiis  steps,  whatever  may  be  his  object :  and  this,  let 
me  remark,  is  no  inconsiderable  proof  of  the  great 
national  utility  of  those  meetings.  I  have  met 
farmers  both  at  Wobum  and  at  Holkham,  who 
were  in  the  progress  of  such  journies,  were  pro- 
perly and  usefully  inquisitive,  and  without  doubt 
received  no  slight  advantage  from  the  knowledge 
thus  gained.  This  is  a  good  season  for  a  journey ; 
the  corn  of  all  sorts  shews  itself  to  advantage  ; 
the  turnip  season  is  in  full  operation  ;  lucern  is 
mowing  for  soiling;  the  marUcarts  are  at  work ; 
the  lime-kilns  active;  and  most  of  the  works  of  a 
farm  either  in  operation  or  effect. 
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LIME. 

The  lime-kilns  ought  to  be  in  full  work  in  this 
month,  and  there  is  no  better  time  for  carting  and 
spreading  it.     At  this  period,  the  proper  land  to 
spread  it  on  is  the  turnip  fallows,  which  now  being 
in  full  tilth,  if  the  surface  be  well  harrowed  after 
receiving  the  manure,  the  union  of  it  with  the  soil 
will  be  intimate  ;  it  should  be  left  some  time  before 
ploughing  for   slacking   and   re-imbibing  the  car- 
bonic acid  driven  from  it  by  the  act  of  burning. 
Modern  chemists  are   much  inclined   to  attribute 
great  effects  to  this  acid  in  the  business  of  vegeta- 
tion ;  the  point  is  by  no  means  fully  elucidated, 
and  does  not  very  well  accord  with  the  very  small 
benefit  derived  from  lime  when  laid  on  certain  poor 
soils;  but  as  there  are  many  others  on   which  the 
good  effects  of  lime  are  unquestionable,  and  our 
farmer  may  be  supposed  to  have  satisfied  himself 
by  previous  experiments,  he  will   bestow  the  ex- 
pence  only  where   he  is  sure  of  a  reimbursement. 
Where  fallowing  for  wheat  is  the  system  pursued, 
lime  is  aliso  spread  on  these  fallows  throughout  all 
the  summer  months.     A  bushel  to  a  rod  is  a  very 
good   dressing;  and  even   half  the  quantity,  well 
applied,  has  a  considerable  effect.    On  waste  lands, 
8uch  as  fresh  drained  bogs  and  mountainous  moors, 
the  greater   the   quantity,    even    to    500    or   600 
bushels  per  acre,  the  greater  is  tHe  effect,  and  pro-- 
bably  the  profit  also. 
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SPRING  TARES. 

It  is  exceedingly  good  husbandry  to  sow  spring 
tares  in  this  months  and  a  quart  of  cole-seed  oyer 
the  same  land^  in  order  to  have  a  very  wholesome 
and  nourishing  food  for  weaned  lambs  in  autumn. 
This  is  a  practice  on  the  Sputh  Downs  in  Sussex^ 
from  which  great  benefit  is  derived.  The  breadth 
of  land  to  be  thus  applied,  will  depend  on  the  other 
articles  provided  for  the  same  application.  The 
land  first  soiled  or  fed  of  winter  tares,  may  be 
ploughed  for  this  purpose,  and  thus  two  beneficial 
crops  gained  in  one  year. 

BEES. 

This  is  the  principal  season  for  swarming;  a  care- 
ful attention  should  therefore  be  paid  to  the  hives^ 
that  the  swarms  be  not  lost. 

m 

HOGS. 

The.  principal  stock  of  swine  may  now  be  feed* 
ing  in  clover  or  chicory :  but  if  due  attention  be 
paid  to  the  great  object  of  raising  manure^  our 
young  farmer  will  supply  them  very  amply  in  th^ir 
yards  with  these  plants,  or  with  lucern  or  tares ; 
but  plenty  of  litter  should  be  given  :  they  will  pay 
well  for  whatever  attention  is  bestowed  of  this  sort*  • 
The  most  profitable  litters  of  the  whole  year  are 
those  of  .the  sows  which  pig  in  June ;  every  one 
should  be  carefully  reared. 
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Hdk   BEANS. 

The  i)ean  crops  must  be  ivdl  attended  Vo  through- 
out this  mclnth,  and  the  horse  and  hand^hpes  kep| 
•t  work.  Lei  the  young  farmer  ranember,  that 
this  crop  is  his  fallow  for  wheat,  and  must  on  hq 
account  be  neglected.  He  has,  of  course,  Berk- 
shire shims  of  various  breadths  in  the  cutting 
plates,  adapted  to  the  spaces  he  has  allowed  as  in* 
jtervals,  and  also  to  the  height  of  the  beans,  that 
he  may  use  them  at  any  tifne,  without  damage  to 
the  plants.  For  these  operations  he  has  nothing 
to  fear  but  a  very  wet  season,  which  much  impedes 
all  these  necessary  works;  he  ought  therefore  to 
make  so  active  a  use  of  every  dry  time,  that  hm 
may  not  be  forced  to  lose  much  labour  in  doing 
Kvork  twice,  which  is  better  executed  at  qpce  whe|i 
the  weather  is  favourable. 


WARPING. 

.  This  singular  operation  begins  in  June« 
The  husbandry  which  I  am  about  to  describe 
9nder  this  title,  is  one  of  the  most  singular  im- 
provements I  have  any  where,  met  with,  and  far 
exceeding  any  other  that  has  been  heard  of.  It  is 
practised  only  in  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire. 

The  water  of  the  tides  that  come  up  the  Trent, 
Ouze,  Dun,  and  other  rivers  which  empty  them- 
selves into  the  great  estuary  of  the  Humber,  ia 
muddy  to  an  excess  ;  insomuch  that  in  summer,  if 
a  cylindrical  glass,  12  or  15^ches  long,  be  filled 
with  it,  it  will  presently  deposit  an  inchj^and  some- 
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times  more,  of  what  is  c«ned  warp.    Where  it. 
comes  from,    is  a  dispute :   the  Humber,  at  its* 
mouth,  is  clear  water ;  and  no  floods  in  the  coun-* 
tries  washed  by  the  warp  rivers  bring  it,  but,  on- 
the  contrary,  do  much  mischief  by  spoiling  th» 
warp.     In  the  very  driest  seasona  and  longest 
droQghta,  it  is  best  and  most  plentiful.    The  im- 
provement is  perfectly  simple,  and  consists  in  no** 
thing  more  than  letting  in  the  tide  at  highrwater. 
to  deposit  the  warp,  and  permitting  it  to  run  off 
again  as  the  tide  falls  :  this  is  the  aim  and  efftctm 
But  to  render  it  e^cadous,  the  water  must  l>e  at 
command,  to  keep  it  out  and  let  h  in  at  pleasure  ; 
so  that  there  must  not  only  be  a  cut  or  canal  made 
to  join  the  river,  but  a  slnice  at  the  mouth,  to  open 
or  shut,  as  wanted  ;  and  that  the  water  May  be  of 
a  proper  depth  on  the  land  to  be  warped,  and  also 
prevented  flowing  over  contiguous  lands,  whether 
cultivated  or  not,  banks  are  raised  around  the  fields 
to  be  warped,  from  three  or  four  to  six  or  seven 
feet  high,  according  to  circumstances.    Thus,   if 
the  tract  be  large,  the  canal  which  takes  the  water^ 
and  which,  as  an  irrigation,  might  be  called  the 
grand  carrier,  may  be  made  several  miles  long ;  it 
has  been  tried  as  far  as  four,  so  as  to  warp  the 
4ands  on  each  side  the  whole  way,  and  lateral  cuts 
made  in  any  direction  for  the  same  purpose  ;  ob- 
serving,  however,  t'hat  the  effect  lessens  as  you  re- 
cede from  the  river;  that  is, 'it  demands  longer 
time  to  deposit  warp  enough. 
But  the  effect  is  very  different  from  that  of  irri- 
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gation ;  for  it  is  bot  the  water  that  works  the 
eflfect^  but  the  mud,  ao  that  in  floods  the  business 
oeases,  as  also  in  winter ;  and  it  is  not  to  txianure 
the  soil,  but  to  create  it.  What  the  land  is,  in- 
tended to  be  warped,  is  not  of  the  smallest  con- 
sequence:  a  bog,  day,  sand,  peat,  or  a  bam  floor; 
all  one;  as  the  warp  raises  it  in  one  summer  fron^ 
six'  to  sixteen  inches  thick ;  and  in  hollows  or  low 
'"^^laoes, .  two,  three,  or  four  feet,  so  as  to  leave  the 
Whole  piece  level.  Thus  a  soil  of  any  dq>th  yoa 
please  is  formed,  which  constats  of  mud  of  a  vast 
fertility,  though  contatntng  not  much  besides  sand ; 
|)ut  a  sand  unique.  Mr.  Dalton,  of  Knaith,  on 
Trent,  sent  some  to  an  eminent  chemist,  whose 
report  was,  that  it  contains  mucibge/  and  a  very 
minute  portion  of  saline  matter;  a  considerable 
*  one  of  calcareous  earth :  the  residue  is  mica  and 
sand ;  the  latter  in  far  the  largest  quantity :  both 
in  Very  fine  particles.  Here  is  no  mention  of  any 
thing  argillaceous ;  but  from  examining  in  the  fields 
much  warp,  I  am  clear  there  must  be  clay  in  some, 
from  its  caking  in  small  clods,  andficom  its  cleansing 
cloth  of  grease,  almost  like  fuller*s  earth.  A  con- 
siderable warp  farmer  told  me,  that  the  stiffer  warp 
was  the  best ;  but  in  general  it  has  the  appearance 
of  sand,  and  all  glitters  with  the  micaceous  parti«- 
cles.  So  much,  in  general,  as  to  the  effect :  the 
culture,  crops,  &c*  are  circumstances  that  will  best 
appear,  with  others,  in  the  following  notes,  tskea 
on  the  spot. 
Mr.  Webster,  of  Bankslde,  has  made  so  greats  an 
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Improvement  by  warping,  that  it  merits  particaUv 
attention.  His  farm,  of  212  acres,  is  all  warped ;  and 
to  shew  theimmense  importance  of  the  improvement; 
it  would  be  necessary  only  to  mention^  thit  he  gave' 
111.  an  acre  for  the  land,  and  woald  not  new  take 
70I.  an  acre ;  he  thinks  it  worth  80l.  and  some 
even  iOOl.:  not  that  it  would  sell  so  high  at  pre* 
sent ;  yet  his  whole  expence  of  sluices^  cuts,  banks»^ 
&c.  did^  not  exqeed  25001.  qt  12l.  per  acre;  from 
which,  however,  to  continue  the  account,  ISOOl, 
may  be  deducted,  as  a  neighbour  below  him  oflTera 
5l.  an  acre  for  the  use  of  his  sluice  a^d  main  cut, 
to  warp  300  acres,  which  will  reduce  Mr.  Webster's 
€xpence  to  lOOOl.  or  about  5l.  an  acre.  Take  it, 
however,  at  the  highest,  121.  and  add  111.  the  pur* 
chase,  together  23l.  an  acre;  if  he  can  sell  at  70L  ' 
k  is  59U  per  acre  profit.  This  is  prodigious,  and 
sufficient  to  prove  that  warping  exceeds,  all  other 
improvements.  He  began  only  foiir  years  ago. 
He  has  warped  to  various  depths,  1 8  inches,  two 
ieet,  two  feet  and  a  half,  &c.  He  has  some  that, 
before  warping,  was  moor-land,  worth  only  Is.  6^. 
per  acre,  now  as  good  as  (he  best.  Some  c^  it  would 
lett  at  51.  for  flax  or  potatoes ;  and  the  whole  at  SOs. 
He  has  20  acres  that  he  warped  three  feet  deep,  be* 
tween  the  beginning  of  June  and  the  end  of  Septem^* 
her,  and  16  acres,  part  of  which  is  three  feet  and  a 
half  deep.  He  has  applied  it  on  stubbles  in  autumn, 
by  way  of  manuring ;  for  it  should  be  noted^  as  a 
vast  advantage  in  thfs  spedes  of  improvement,  that 
tit  is  renewable  at  any  time:  were  it  possible  to  wear, 
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out  by  cropping,  or  ill  •management,  a  few  tides- will 
kt  any  time  restore  it.  As  to  the  qx>p8  he  has  bad, 
liiey  have  been  very  great  indeed ;  of  potatoes  from 
60  to  130  tubs  of  36  galkns,  selling  the  round  sorts 
et  3s.  to  3s.  €d.  a  tub ;  and  kidneys  at  5s.  to  8s. 
Twenty  acres  warped  in  1 794,  could  not  be  pkmgbed 
for  oats  in  179^,  he  therefore  sowed  the  oats  on 
the  fresh  warp,  and  scuffled  in  the  seed  by  men 
^wiag  a  scuffier ;  eight  to  draw,  and  one  to  hold  ; 
the  whole  crop  was  very  great :  but  on  three  acres 
of  it  measured  separately,  they  amounted  to  14 
quarters  one  sack  per  acre.  1  little  diooght  of 
ilnding  exactly  the  husbandry  of  the  Nile  in  £ng* 
land,  I  had  before  heard  of  clover- seed  being 
town  in  this  ibanner  on  fresh  warp,  and  succeeding 
|;reatly. 

He  warped  12  acres  of  wheat-stubble,  and  sowed 
oats  in  April,  which  produced  12  quarters  an  acre. 
Then  wheat,  36  bushels  an  acre.  His  wheat  is 
never  less  than  30. 

Six  acres  of  beans  produced  30  loads  per  acre, 
or  90  buahels:  one  acre,  measured  to  decide  a 
wager,  yielded  99. bushels.  Has  had  144  pods  from 
one  bean  on  four  stalks ;  and  Tartarian  oats  seven 
feet  high.  One  piece  warped  in  1798,  produced 
oats  in  1794,  six  quarters  an  acre:  white  clov^ 
and  hay -seeds  were  sown  with  them,  mown  twice 
the  first  ye^r :  the  first  cutting  yielded  three  tons  of 
hay  an  acre :  the  second  one  ton ;  and  after  thai  an 
immense  eddish.  Warp,  Mr.  Webster  observes^ 
brings  w6eds  never  seen  here  before^  particularly 
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-  joiiastard,  cresses,  and  wild  celery,  i^rith  plentv  of 
docks  and  thistles. 

Flaxy  40  to  50  stone  per  acre. 

A  altti(:e  for  warping,  five  feet  high,  and  seven 
wide,  will  do  for  50  acres  per  annum ;  and  if  the 
land  lie  near  die  river,  for  70J  Costs  from  40(4. 
to  5001. 

Mr.  Nicolson  at  Rawdiff^  takes  the  levels  first ; 
boilds  a  sluice;  if  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  half  a 
mile,  6o  acres  may  be  done  the  first  year;  the 
jdrier  th6  season,  the  better.  The  dough,  or  dufice^ 
i400l.  eight  feet  wide,  and  five  or  six  feet  high: 
a  drain  14  feet  at  bottom,  and  as  much  more'  afc 
top,  dQs.  to  40&.  an  acre,  of  28  yards :  banks  fbur 
to  eight  feet  high,  and  expence  7a.  to  205.  an  acre 
of  28  yanis^  Begin  at  Lady-<lay,  till  Martinmas  % 
but  all  depends  on  season ;  the  depth  will  depend 
on  circiiinstanoes.'  If  a  landlord  warp,  it  should 
be  dfeep  at  onoe ;  if  a  tenant  shallow,  and  repeat  it ; 
as  good'corn  wiirgrow  at  six  inches  as  six  feet;  at 
three  indies  great  crops;  the  sitiffer  the  warp,  the 
better.  Some  seasons,  sow  com  the  year  after. 
W.Mtp  is  cold,  and  if  deep  takes  time :  a  dry  year 
l>e8t :  great  seeds.  Crops  ought  to  be :  beans  20 
ioads;  '6ats  10  quarters;  wheat  10  or  12  loads; 
never  barley.  Aftei'  six  years,  potaloes,  And  goo 
ilax :  he  makes  it  worth  40l.  to  flOl;  an  acre. 

Mr.  Wilson's  idea  of  warping  is  very  just:  to 
exhaust  the  lowlands  in  favour pf  the  hills;  then 
to  warp  SAX  inches  deep,,  to  exhaust  that  to  make 
the  hills ;  then  to  warp  again ;  and  by  thus  doings 
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^  to  keep  the  warp  land  in*  the  highest  order,  and  at 
the  same  time  work  a  great  improvement  to  all 
the  higher  grounds^ 

Note^  by  a  Commissioner  employed  in  fFarping.'— 
'<  Warp  leaves  one^eighth  of  an  inch  every  tide,  on 
an  average;  and  these  layers  do  not  mix  in  an  uni« 
form  mass,  but  remain  in  leaves  distinct. 

^'  If  only  one  sluice,  then  only  every  other  tidot 
can  be  used,  as  the  water  must'jun  perfectly  off, 
that  the  surface  may  incrust ;  and  if  the  canal  be 
not  empty,  the  tide  has  not  the  effect.  At  Althorpe^ 
Mr.  Bower  has  warped  to  the  depth  of  1 8  inches  in 
a  summer. 

^^  Ten  quarters  an  acre  of  oats,  on  raking  in  the 
seed  on  warp;  the  more  salt  in  it  the  better ;  but 
one  fallow  in  that  case  noDessary,  to  lessen  the 
effect,  or  it  hurts  vegetation/* 

A  very  great  object  in  this  husbandry  of  warping^ 
is  the  application  of  it  in  other  districts.  They 
have  much  warp  on  all  the  coast  from  Wisbeach  ta 
Boston^  &c.  and  though  a  long  succession  of  ages 
has  formed  a  large  tract  of  warp  countty,  called 
there  silt,  yet  no  attempts  that  I  have  heard  of  have 
been  made  to  warp  artificially  there. 

Any  proprietor  into  whose  hands  this  Calendar 
may  fall,  or  even  any  farmer,  living  near  a  muddj 
river,  should  consider  well  the  poaitkm  of  his 
ground,  and  try  the  amount  of  the  subsidence  of 
the  water  in  a  cylindrical  glass  jar;  for  a  treasure 
may  be  near  him^  without  his  knowing  any  thing  of 
the  matter. 
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PLOUGH  IN  GREEN  CROPS. 

This  18  a  sort  of  manuring  whicH  has  many  ad- 
vocates  and  some  enemies,  resulting  probably  from 
their  having  drawn  conclusions  from  trials  on  dif- 
ferent soils  and  under  different  circumstances.  The 
probability  of  success  is  greater  when  the  vegetable 
is  ploughed  in  at  Midsummer  than  at  MichaeliHa^, 
as  the  waritoth  of  'season^  must  considerably  aid  the 
fermentation.  Whatever  the  plant  may  be,  whe- 
ther rye,  tares,  or  very  early  sowp  buck-wheat, 
it  should  be  ploughed  down  with  a  skim-coulter 
plough,  which  is  the  only  means  of  turning  it  so 
completely  in  as  to  be  quite  concealed  from  the  eye; 
and  this  operation  should  take  place  at  least  three 
weeks  before  sowing  turnips ;  when  that  seed 
ihould  be  very.lightly  harrowed  in. 

MOUNTAIN  IMPROVEMENT. 

The  improver  of  moors  and  mountains  should 
take  care  to  employ  hands  enough  in  summer  for 
executing  all  the  works  belonging  to  that  season : 
in.  such  attuationa  the  winter  is  usually  very  long 
and  very  severe ;  few  works  can  then  go  on  except 
quarrying  for  walla  and  litnej  and  digging  drains, 
and  in  some  casea  only 'the  .former;  a  good  use 
should  therefore  be  made  of  all  the  summer^months 
for  paring  and  boming,  bulging,  walling,  &c.  &c. 

HIRE   HARVEST-MEN. 

At  Whitsuntide  it  is  usual  for  farmers  to  make 
an  agreement  for  their  harvest :  see  the  Calendar 
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for  August.    But  the  young  cultivator  should  now 
ftave  it  in  his  mind» 


BURN  DRY  WEEDS  FOR  MANURE. 


Our  young  farmer  may  perhaps  want  to  be  re- 
tofllded^  that  spreading  any  sort  of  dry  vegetable 
aubstance  on  the  land,  and  setting  fire  to  it  pre* 
vtously  to  harrowing  in,  or  drilling  turnip-seed,  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  manures  that  can  be 
used.  There,  are  situations  where  fern  from  wastes, 
warrens,  &c;  may  be  collected  in  almost  any  quan* 
tity:  if  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  preserve  more 
than  he  wants  for  littering,  he  should  save  it  care* 
^lly  £br  this  use.  In  the  fens  of  Cambridge  and 
linooln,  it  has  tteen  long  a  custom  to  bum  oat  and 
other  stubbles  (of  reaped  crops),  and  the  effect  re- 
sulting from  it  was  probably  the  origin  of  a  practice 
whidi  I  first  heard  of  in  the  latter  county ;  that  of 
burning  straw  for  this  purpose. 

It  sttb^sts  on  the  Wdds.  At  Lord  Yarbo^^ 
roagh*8  I  first  heard  of  this  custom.  His  Lord** 
^ip*s  tenant,  Mr.  Richardson,  a  very  good  and 
intelligent  farmer,  gave'  me  the  aoooant,  faav* 
ing  long  practised  it  with  suooess.  The  quiin- 
tity  is  about  five  tons  an  acre^  At  Ghreat  Lum* 
ber  he  straw-burnt  a  piece  in  the  middle  of  a  field 
preparing  for  turnips,  mud  en  each  side  of  it  ma- 
nured with  ten  loads  an  acre  of  yard  dung,  and 
Ihe  burnt  part  was  visibly  superior  in  the  crc^. .  In 
another  piece  the  same  compalTitive  trial  was  made 
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in  1796,  for  turnips,  which  crop  was  much  the 
best  on  the  burnt  part;  and  in  17979  the  barley 
equally  superior.  On  another'  farm  he  had  at 
Wold  Newton  he  did  it  for  turnips,  then  barley, 
and  laid  with  sainfoin;  and  the  burnt  straw  was 
better  in  all  those  crops  than  yard-dung.  Bum- 
ing^  gorse  in  this  manner  returns  great  crops,  bat 
the  expence  is  too  high.  He  is  clearly  of  opinion, 
that  it  is  the  warmth  from  the  fire  that  has  the 
effect,  and  not  the  ashes ;  for  the  quantity  is  no- 
thing, and  would  blow  away  at  one  blast.  It  ia 
proper  to  observe,  that  they  do  not  value  straw 
used  in  feeding  cattle,  at  n>ore  than  4s.  or  5s.  per 
ton. 

Mr.  Mallis,  of  Lumber,  is  of  the  same  opinion, 
and  thinks  four  ton  enough :  he  never  knew  that 
.quantity  &il  for'  turnips. 

This  straw-burning  husbandry  I  found  again  at 
Belesby.  Mr.  Lloyd,  who,  as  I  should  observe,  is 
an  excellent  farmer,  thinks  that  it  takes  six  tona 
per  acre,  whidh  will  last  longer  in  its  effect,  and 
beat  the  dung  which  that  straw  would  make,  and 
in  general  lasts  longer  than  common  dungmg. 
Keei^ing  much  cattle,  he  cannot  practise  it,  but 
highly  aipproves  it. 

In  discourse  at  Horncastle  Ordinary,  on  burning 
straw,  the  practice  was,  milch  reprobated;  yet  an 
instance  was  produced  that  seemed  to  make  in 
favour  of  it.    Mr.  Elmhurst,  of  Hazlethorpe,  burnt 
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twelve  acres  of  cote-seed  straw  on  eight  acres  of 
the  twelve,  and  the  efl^t  was  very  great,  and  seen 
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even  for  twenty  years:  he  sowed  wheat  on  it^  four 
bushels  an  acre,  and  had  five  quarters:  the  four 
acres  upon  which  nothing  was  burnt  much  the 
better  land,  yet  the  crops  on  the  burnt  part  were 
by  that  madci  equal  to  the  rest.  But  in  another 
similar  experiment  for  turnips,  Mr.  RanclifT  ob- 
served the  result,  and  the  effect,  though  good, 
lasted  only  for  oiie  crop.  Mr.  Kirkham,  who  was 
in  company,  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  as  cattle 
would  not  eat  stubble,  it  might  be  beneficial  to 
collect  and  stack  thatj  and  before  turnip  sowing 
bum  it. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Allington,  of  Swinop,  has  cut 
and  carried  gorse,  and  spread  it  on  other  land,  and 
burnt  it  in  May  for  a  manuring  for  turnips ;  but 
has  done  it  twice,  and  it  answered  very  well ;  but, 
of  course  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  this  is  done  only 
whbn  it  cannot  be  sold  for  faggots,  whieh  sell  at 

'  8s.  pei:  hundred  ;  so  that  the  expence  would  be  4l. 
an  acre,  as  JOOO  are  produced  per  acre,  and  be 

'  burnt  the  produce  of  one  acre  upon  another :  the 
effect  was  great  in  the  turnips;  the  barley  was 
better  for  it ;  but  he  has  not  attended  to  it  in  the 
seeds,  because  hard  stocked  with  sheep.  He  has 
burnt  on  the  land  for  turnips,  the  long  straw  dung 
from  the  surface  of  the  farm -yard,  and  he  had 
better  turnips  there  than  where  the  dung  was  laid. 
This  has  been  the  case  in  two  experiments  he  has 
made. 

A  general  practice  through  the  mountains  of  Gas- 
cony,  and  almost  to  Baycuine,  is  that  of  manuring  for 

raves^ 
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riwes^  a  sort  of  turnip,  with  the  ashes  of  burnt  straw. 
I  observed  several  fields  quite  black ;  and  demand- 
ing what  it  was,  my  guide  told  me  of  this  com* 
mon  practice  here :  afterwards  I  saw  them  strewing 
straw  quickly  over  land,  part  of  which  had  been 
already  burnt  on.  They  do  this  on  a  wheat- stubble; 
but  not  thinking  that  ^tubbl^  enough  is  left,  they 
add  much  wheat-straw,  and  setting  fire  to  it,  bum 
the  weeds  as  wdl  as  the  straw,  and  clean  as  well  aa 
manure  the  land.  With  such  quantities  of  fern 
on  all  their  extensive  wastes,  I  asked  ,why  they  did 
not  burn  that,  and  keep  their  straw  ?•— The  reply 
was,  that  fern  makes  much  better  dung  than  straw^ 
80  they  burn  the  straw  in  preference.  As  soon  as 
the  operation  is  overi  they  plough  the  land,  and 
harrow  in  rave-seed;  One  large  field,  thus  treated, 
I  saw  ploughing  for  that  crop.  They  both  hoe  and 
hand-weed  the  raves,  and  have  them  sometimes 
very  large;  many  as  big  as  a  man*s  head.  Use  them 
for  oxen. 

SAINFCHN. 

When  the  plants  of  sainfoin  are  thin  on  the 
ground,  it  is  a  very  judicious  practice  to  suffer  the 
crop  to  remain  the  first  year  for  seed,  which  will 
thicken  the  swath  in  the  succeeding  crops.  The 
•eed  will  probably  be  worth  5l.  per  acre.;  the  straw 
IS  good  horse-fodder ;  the  plants  are  not  at  all  da* 
maged  at  present,  and  their  number  greatly  in- 
oreiMed  fof  the  future. 
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FARM-YARD.. 

AlXi,  or  much  of  the  oompost  in  the  yard 
being  carted  on  to  the  land,  you  may  now,  if  you 
hare  leisure^   begin  to  cart  in  the  layer  of  turf^ 
ditch-earth,  chalk,  marl,  clay,  or  peat,  upon  which 
you  are  to  fodder.    There  i$  no  necessity  of  per** 
forming  this  work  in  July ;  but,  as  it  m^y  probdlily 
prove  a  leisure  time  for  the  teams,  it  is  mentioned 
as  a  bu9ine8s  that  should  be  in  hand,  as  a  preven-» 
tion  for  their  standing  sttlK    It  should  he  executing 
jfrom  this  time  tilt  the  eud  of  September.    As  the 
importance  of  it  is  very  great,  being  the  source  of 
the  most  material  improvements  on   a  farm,  it 
should  be  resolved  on  early« 
.   The  management  of  the  farm -yard  must,  how* 
ever,   depend  on  the  system  pursued  relative  to 
using  dung  in  a  long  or  in  a  rotten  state.     If  in 
the  latter,  the  layer  of  earth  that  was  spread  at 
bottom   for  absorbing  urine  and   the  draining  of 
the  dung,  has  been  mixed  by  turning  over,  and  may 
be  supposed  to  have  been  carted  on  for  turnips. 
But  if  the  dung  is  taken  fresh  from  the  yard,  the 
earth  in  that  case  is  to  be  examined,  as  it  should 
remain  till  well  impregnated,   and   this  may  not 
have  been  effected  at  present,  in  which  case  it  wiH 
be  left  for  a  longer  duhition  and  auoeessive  soiling 
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#n.  Whenever  it  has  absorbed  its  due  portion, 
so  that  white  soilSi  as  chalk  and  clay  marls,  anQ 
become  blackish,  then  is  the  time  for  removing^ 
them  with  the  dung,  and  they  will  be  equally  bene;* 
iicial. 

TURNIPS. 

Now  is  the  time  for  hand-hoeing  turnips ;  g 
work  perfectly  understood  in  many  parts  of  the 
kingdom  ;  but  so  much  neglected  in  some,  that  it 
will  be  proper  to  enlarge  a  little  on  the  method  of 
performing  it. 

Si^posing  tumip<-hoers  to  be  scarce,  or  to  de- 
fnand  extravagant  prices,  or  none  to  be  had,  order 
some  hoes  to  be  made  by  yfiur  blacksmith:  th^ 
Jron  part  nine  inches  long,  and  three  or  four  broad, 
neatly  done  and  sharp :  put  handles  five  feet  lon^ 
in  them.  So  provided,  take  your  men  into  the 
field,  and  yourself  witb  a  hoe  should  accompanj 
them  :  make  them  hoe  the  crop  boldly,  and  not  be 
afraid  of  cutting  too  manjr  up.  Direct  them  to 
strike  tlieir  hoe  round  every  plant  they  leave,  find 
fix  upon  the  roost  vigorous  and  healthy  growing 
ones.  By  this  means  they  will  leave  the  plants 
twelve  inches  asunder;  for,  their  hoes  spreading 
at  every  ^ut  nine  inches,  they  cannot  spoil  your 
9rop  by  not  cutting  freely.  This  work  must  be 
done  by  the  day,  and  you  must  attend  the  men  well, 
to  see  that  they  cut  the  land  pretty  deep,  so  as  to 
kill  all  the  weeds,  and  also  such  turnips  as  tbey 
strike  at.    In  about  a  fortnight  after,  send  thMi  in 

again 
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again  to  rectify  former  omissions^  in  which  lime 
.  th^jT  must  break  all  the  land  again  witl;  their  hoes, 
cut  up  the  remaining  weeds,  and  wherever  the  tur- 
nips were  left  'double,  thin  them.  The  men  will  be 
awkward  at  this  work  the  first  year ;  but,  by  de^ 
grees,  they  will  be  able  to  do  it  welt^  and  by  mixing 
new  ones  among  them  every  year^  the  art  will  not 
be  lost. 

In  countries  where  turnip-hoeing  is  commonly 
practised,  the  work  is  generally  done  by  the  piece  : 
four  shillings  art  acre  for  the  first  hoeing,  and  two 
shillings  and  sixpence,   or  two  shillings,    for  the 
second,   were  common  prices;    but  now  it  is  in 
some  districts  five  shillings  or  six  shillings  for  the 
first  hoeing,    and  four  shillings  for  the  second. 
When  don6  by  the  piece^  the  farmer's  principal 
attention  should  be  to  see  that  the  work,  is  well 
done ;  for,  An  all  these  operations,  the  men  are  ex- 
tremely apt  to  run  fiver  their  work  in  a  slovenly 
manner,  aiming  only  at  making  good  earnings :  the 
farmer  should  see  that  they  cut  up  all  the  weeds, 
and  leave   the  turnips  every  where  single.    The 
crop  must  have  two  hoeings,  which  should  Jeave  it 
perfectly  clean,  and  the  plants  at  regular  distances. 
If  the  turnip-hoers  are  not  to  be  procured  in 
number  sufficient  to  execute  the  work  soon  enough, 
the   plants   should  be  well  harrowed,    which   \viU 
thin  and  keep  them  from  running  thickly  together 
in  bunches.     It  is  comfnon  for  the  men  to  bargain 
with  the  farmer  to  have  a  harrowing  given  before 
ihey  iioe. 


DRILLED   TURNIM* 

But  wherever  hand-hoeing  turnips  is  not  well 
understood,  and  men  for  it  easy  to  be  had,  the 
Northumberland  system  should,  by  all  means,  be 
practised.  The  rows  on  the  tops  of  the  ridges,  as  * 
described  last  month,  are  hoed  by  women  in  great 
perfection  ;  they  should  be  set  out  in  good  land  a 
foot  asunder  ;  and  on  weaker  soils  at  nine  inches. 
I  have  known  women  send  in  their  children  before 
them  to  thin  the  plants  with  their  fingers,  leaving 
them  at  the  distance  required,  and  follow  them- 
selves with  six-inch  hoes  for  cutting  the  ground, 
and  making  very  good  work.  This  is  a  great  im- 
provement, much  deserving  the  attention  of  all 
farmers  who  live  in  counties  where  the  labburers 
are  ignorant  in  common  turnip-hoeing,  or  where 
they  are  scarce,  or  apt  to  impose  in  the  prices  de- 
manded.  The  crops  are  as  good,  and  in  the  opi- 
nion of  many,  much  better,  than  broad-cast  ones. 

SOOT   TURNIPS. 

In  1803,  my  son  had  a  crop  of  turnips  drilled  in 
the  Northumberland  manner,  which,  as  soon  as  the 
young  plants  were  seen  in  the  rows,  he  sooted  at 
the  rate  of  twenty  bushels  per  acre,  throwing  the 
soot  by  hand*  out  of  a  seed-lip,  in  a  stream  as  near 
as  might  be  along  the  row  of  plants.  They  escaped 
the  fly,  and  were  the  only  turnips  in  the  neighbour- 
hood that  did  so.  It  was  a  Aiought  of  his  own, 
for  he  never  read  the  following  passage  in  Ellis : 
**  Turnips  sooted  about  twenty-four  hours  after 
they  are  up,  will  be  entirely  secufed  from  .the  fly.*' 

B  e  Practi* 
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COLE-SEED. 

This  plant  may  be  sowed  through  all  this  month, 
Tvhich  is  indeed  the  principal  season  for  it.  The 
preparation  of  the  land  is  exactly  the  same  as  for 
turnips ;  and  it  has  equal  success  with  turnips  when 
sown  on  pared  and  burnt  land,  which  secures  a 
better  crop  generally  than  any  other  method  of 
manuring.  Two  or  three,  and  even  four  quarts  an 
acre  of  the  seed  are  sown.  It  is  not  common  bus* 
bandry  to  give  it  any  hoeing.  Upon  peat  soils  pared 
and  burnt  (as  in  the  fens  of  Cambridge  and  Lin- 
coln), it  is  reckoned  much  superior  to  turnips  for 
feeding  and  fattening  sheep ;  and  usually  sells,  if  a 
good  plant,  at  50s.  an  acre.  But  in  the  hundreds  of 
Essex,  they  hoe  it  very  carefully,  and  mowing  the 
crop  with  very  strong  scythes,  give  it  to  stall-fed 
bullocks  with  the  greatest  success  :  upon  very  rich 
soils,  no  system  pan  well  be  superior  to  this. 

COLE-SEED    WHERE   TURNIPS   FAIL. 

The  first,  and  even  second  sowings  of  turnips, 
may  have  failed  by  the  end  of  July  ;  in  thi*  case 
some  farmers  prefer  sowing  cole-seed  rather  than 
turnips  a  third  time. 

CABBAGES* 

The  crop  planted    in  April  or  May   must  be 
looked  to  this  month.     As  they  were  both  hand 
and  horse-hoed  in    June,   perhaps   they  will   not 
want  any  more  culture  till  August;,  but  this  de- 
pends 
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pends  on  the  season :  if  the  weedd  grow^  I^t  them 
be  killed ;  for  the  best  rule  in  this  matter  is,  to  ho« 
ftu6iciently  to  keep  the  crop  perfectly  clean,  and  to 
horseshoe  whenever  the  intervals  have  been  bound 
by  rains  or  otherwise. 

The  crop  planted  last  month  must  be  hand-hoed 
before  the  middle  of  this  :  in  which  work  you 
should  be  attentive  to  cut  up  all  the  ,young  weeds 
that  grow  near  the  plants,  and  break  all  the  land 
on  the  tops  of  the  ridges :  but  the  men  need  not 
hoe  the  sides  of  them  or  the  furrows,  as  the  plough 
in  horse-hoeing  will  cut  them  much  better.  Some 
fresh  earth  should  also  be  drawn  to  each  plants 
earthing  it  up  as  it  were.  The  first  horse-hoeing 
should  be  given  soon  after;  in  which  operation 
the  plough  should  take  off  a  furrow  from  the 
ridges  on  each  side,  and  throw  up  a  small  ridge  in 
the  middle  of  each  interval,  which  will  let  the  air 
into  the  earth  on  which  the  plants  stand,  and  pul- 
verize and  sweeten  it.  The  cabbages  will  be  left  on 
a  narrow  slip  of  earth,  ready  for  the  second  hand- 
hoeing,  which  will  be  given  with  great  ease. 

This  work  must,  however,  be  done  with  much 
care  and  attention,  for  if  the  plants  are  left  in  too 
^mall  a  space,  and  the  sun  be  powerful,  they  will 
(iufFer :  the  stripe  of  earth  the  plants  are  left  in 
should  be  nine  inches  wide ;  and,  if  the  weather  is 
very  hot,  a  furrow  turned  back  again,  at  least  on 
one  side,  as  soon  as  may  be.  Afterwards  the  horse- 
hoeing  should  be  given  with  the  shim  of  three 
shares ;  one  lotVy  for  cutting  tke  bottom   of  the 
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furrow  in  the  intervals,  and  two  others,  four  inches 
higher  (being  drawn  up  at  pleasure  through  the 
block),  for  cutting  the  sides  of  the  ridges  without 
lemoving  too  much  earth  from  the  plants.  And 
this  tool  followed  after  a  time  by  the  double  mould- 
board  plough,  to  sweep  out  the  furrows  and  round 
up  the  ridges. 

The  cabbages  drilled  in  April '  where  to  remain^ 
must  .jiow  be  horse  and  hand-hoed ;  and  in  the 
latter  work,  whenever  it  is  executed,  well  pulve- 
rized earth  free  from  weeds  should  successively  be 
drawn  to  the  stalks  of  the  plants. . 

WELD. 

This  is  the  season  for  pulling  weld,  which  is 
done  by  women,  and  bound  in  small  sheaves; 
these  are  set  to  dry,  which  takes  from  one  week  to 
three.  It  is  then  stacked,  and  is  the  better  for  a 
sweat.  In  three  months  it  is  bound  in  fresh  sheaves, 
of  two  stones  (14  lb.)  each,  and  is  then  saleable, 
A  good  crop  is  from  1 5  cwt.  to  a  ton :  the  price 
varies  greatly:  sometimes  to  1 61.  and  20l.  a  ton; 
at  others^  4l.  or  5l. 

POTATOES. 

The  crops  of  potatoes,  planted  in  rows,  must 
have  a  third  liorse-hoeing  this  month.  The  com- 
mon way  of  ploughing'  backwards  or  forwards 
wery  time  of  horse-  hoeing,  is  uot  well  adapted  fo 
this  crop ;  for  cutting  the  roots,  when  the  plants 
ju^  in  full  growth^  hurts  the  crop;  and  you  destroy 

runners 
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runners  that  would  produce  potatoes.  For  this 
reason  the  third  horse-hoeing"  should  be  given  first 
ivith  the  shim,  which  cuts  and  loosens  the  earthy 
without  turning  it  over,  or  forming  any  ridge. 
Some  of  them  work  with  many  little  triangular 
shares,  some  with  single  flat  ones,  and  others  only 
with  coulters;  but  any  of  them  that  cut  up  fresh 
mqulds  at  the  bottom  of  the  furrows,  will  answer 
the  purpose.  A. double  mould- board  plough  (a 
common  instrument  in  some  counties),  should  fol« 
low  the  shim  in  about  a  week ;  and,  striking  the 
furrows,  throw  up  all  the  loose  earth  against  the 
ridges,  banking  them  up.  There  is  a  great  use  in 
this  operation ;  for  it  throws  up  fresh  earth  for  the 
roots  to  shoot  into,  which  is  preferable  to  taking 
it  away  from  them,  after  they  have  advanced  at  all 
in  growth. 

CARROTS. 

The  carrot  and  parsnip  crops  will  wapt  a  hoeing 
this  month ;  which  should  be  given  while  the 
weather  is  dry.  These  operations  are  never  ne- 
glected, but  the  farmer  is  sure  to  lose  a  guinea  for 
every  shilling  he  saves. 

BEANS. 

The  horse-hoed  crops  of  beans  must  be  attended 
to  very  carefully ;  and  they  are  now  so  high,  that 
if  a  horse-holing  is  given  this  month,  it  must  be 
very  carefully  done..  Whether  the^him  or  double 
mould-board  plough  be  used,  it  must  be  drawn  by 

£  e  9  a  whip- 


a  tvhippte-tree  as  short  as  permits  the  horse  to 
work,  and  hong  on  to  a  springing  fixttu^  at  the 
\ienm  endj  in  this  form : 


by  which  means  the  v{hipple  is  raised,  that  if  it 
does  brush  the  beans,  it  is  so  high  in  the  stalky 
that  they  bend  easily  to  it  without  suffering  da- 
mage ;  but  the  higher  it  is  thus  raised  the  better. 
I  have  seen  them  work  in  Kent,  when  men  from 
other  counties  thought  it  impossible.  In  this  state 
of  the  crops,  the  block  of  the  shim  is  inia  position 
longitudinal  with  the  rows,  otherwise  the  ends  may 
break  the  stalks.  In  common,  however,  the  only 
horse  work  wanting  this  month  is  earthing  up. 
Weeds  are  never  to  be  left,  the  hands  and  hand* 
hoes  are  ever  to  attack  them. 

LUCERN. 

The  lucem  will  be  ready  to  cut  again  this 
month :  if  it  was  drilled  for  horse-hoeing,  the  in- 
tervals must  be  directly  horse-hoed  the  contrary 
way  to  the  last.    In  respect  to  band-hoeing^  the 

best 
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best  rule  will  be  to  do  it  according  to  the  growth 
of  weeds :  there  is  do  necessity  for  it  while  the 
row^  continue  cl^n :  the  weeds  that  arise  among 
ttie  plants  in  the  rows^  should  be  plucked  out,  and 
particularly  all  glasses,  which  are  the  greatest  ene- 
mies to  this  crop. 

But  if  the  lucera  was  sown  according  to  the 
directions  given  in  this  Calendar^  that  is,  either 
broad-cast,  or  in  drills  at  nine  inches,  probably 
nothing  need  be  done  in  cleaning  this  month ;  as 
one  or  two  scarify  ings  in  tjie  year^  will  keep  it 
sufficiently  clean. 

BURNET. 

Tliis  month  the  crops  of  bumet  left  for  seed 
will  be  fit  for  mowing :  the  seed  is  apt  to  shecl,  if 
care  is  not  taken  in  mowing  it«  It  is  best  thrashed 
in  the  field,  like  turnip  or  cole-seed,  and  the  straw 
made  into  hay.  It  yields  very  great  crG{)S  of  seed; 
and  some  persons  have  asserted,  that  it  is  as  good 
for  horses  as  oats ;  but  no  satisfactory  trials  qf  due 
continuance  have  been  made  on  it. 
The  following  notes  deserve  attention  : 
My  bumet,  though  very  green  and  beautiful  all 
the  winter,  made  no  great  progress  till  the  middle 
of  April  following,  when  I  thought  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  feed  it.  I  did  so;  but  I  did  it  too 
late,  and  kept  my  cattle  upon  it  too  long,  fi'om  the 
middle  of  April  to  the  20th  of  May.  This  was  a 
veiy  great  mistake:  the  burnet  plants  were  now 
headed  for  seed^  and   the  stock  fed  chiefly  upon 
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the  heads,  which  greatly  lessened  my  quantity'  of 
seed^  as  well  as  retarded  the  growth  of  the  plants. 
I  turned  ewes,  Iambs,  and  calves  into  the  field,  and 
they  all  fed  very  greedily  upon  the  burnet.  From 
what  I  had  heard  of  Mr.  Rocque,  I  very  much  ex- 
pected them  to  scour  ;  but  there  was  not  the  least 
Appearance  of  it,  and  the  cattle  throve  accordingly. 

The  6th  of  July  I  began  to  mow,  the  weather 
being  favourable :  six  men  and  four  boys  thrashed 
and  cleared  the  seed  in  seven  days.  I  had  20O 
bushels  of  very  nne  clean  seed,  as  fnany  sacks  of 
chafF,  and  seven  loads  of  hay,  from  a  field  of  seven ' 
acres  and  a  quarter.     ' 

Satisfied  that  200  bushels  of  seed  would  be 
more  than  I  should  be  able  to  dispose  of,  I  was  not 
anxious  after  another  crop,  being  rather  desirous  of 
seeing  what  it  would  perform  as  a  pasture.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  about  10  or  12  days  after  the  field 
was  cleared,  I  turned  seven  cows,  two  calves,  and 
two  horses  into  it;  they  all  throve  very  remarkably, 
and  the  cows  gave  more,  and  we  thought  a  richer 
milk,  than  in  any  other  pasture:  I  really  expected, 
as  burnet  is  so  strong  an  aromatic,  that  the  milk 
would  have  had  a  particular  taste;  but  far  other- 
wise, the  milk,  cream,  and  butter  were  as  fine,  vi 
not  finer  tasted,  than  any  from  the  best  meadows. 
I  am  satisfied,  that  there  is  no  better  pasture  for 
cows,  whether  tnilched  or  barren,  than  burnet. 
The  weather  was  now  extremely  droughty,  all  our 
pastures  were  burnt  up,  yet  the  burnet  flourished 
wd  grew  away  as  if  it  had  a  shower  every  week. 

My 
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My  stock  of  COW89  horses,  and  calves,  before  men- 
tioned, pastured  in  it  almost  continually  till  Mi- 
chaelmas :  by  the  middle  of  November  it  was  grown 
so  considerably,  that  I  have  again  turned  in  siiL  head 
of  cattTe ;  and  if  the  weather  be  not  severe,  I  am 
of  opinion  it  will  maintain  them  till  Christmas. 

The  bumet  straw^  or  haulm,  is,  after  the  seed 
is  separated  from  it,  a  useful  fodder :  the  chafF 
is  of  value,  if  mixed  with  any  other.  I  have  fed 
all  the  above-mentioned  stock  with  it  promiscu- 
ously together  in  one  field  ;  putting  the  haulm 
into  racks  and  the  chafF  into  troughs,  and  if  the 
haulm  was  chopped  with  an  engine^  it  would  be  of' 
still  more  value. 

Burnet,  I  am  fylly  persuaded,  will  prove  a 
very  great  acquisition  to  husbandry  on  many  ac« 
counts,  but  more  particularly  for  the  following 
reasons. 

Burnet  is  a  good  winter  pasture,  consequently 
it  will  be  of  great  service  to  the  farmer,  as  a  con- 
stant crop  he  may  depend  upon,  and  that  without 
any  expence  of  seed  or  tillage,  after  the  first  sow*- 
ing ;  whereas  turnips  are  precarious  and  expensive^ 
and  when  they  fail,  as  particularly  this  year,  the 
iarmer  is  very  often  put  to  great  inconveniences  to 
keep  hi3  stock. 

It  affords  both  corn  and'  hay.  Burnet  seed  is 
said  to  be  as  good  as  oats  for  horses.  I  know  they 
will  eat  it  very  well ;  judge  then  the  value  of  an 
acre  of  land  which  gives  you  at  two  mowings  ten 
quarters  of  corn  and  three  loads  of  hay. 

The 
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The  seed^  indeed,  is  too  valuaUe  to  be  put  to 
that  ase  at  present;  though  it  multiplies, so  faat^ 
that  I  doubt  not  but  in  a  few  years  the  b^'ses  wiU 
be  fed  with  it. 

It  will  bear  pasturing  with  sheep. 

It  m^es  good  butten 

It  never  blows  or  hoves  cattle. 

It  will  flourish  upon  poor  Ugbt^  sandy,  stonj, 
fihaltery,  or  chalky  land. 

Burnet,  after  the  first  year,  will  weed  ilself,  and 
be  kept  clean  at  little  or  no  expence. 

The  cultivation  of  burnet  is  neither  hazardous 
nor  expensive :  if  the  land  be  prepared,  as  is  gene* 
rally  done  for  a  crop  of  turnips,  there  is  no  danger 
of  any  miscarriage,  and  any  person  may  be  sup- 
plied with  the  best  seed  at  6d.  per  pound, 

I  make  no  doubt  bat  that  buniet  might  be 
sown  late  in  the  spring  with  oats  or  barley.  A 
gentleman  in  my  neighbourhood  did  so  last  sum- 
mer, and  it  succeeded  very  well.  I  should  think  a 
buck- wheat  season,  which  is  sown  the  last  of  all 
corn,  would  suit  it  very  well;  but  of  this  I  have 
no  experience,  and  could  wish  to  have  the  experi* 
ment  tried.  A  pea  field  drilled,  in  rows,  and  kept 
clean,  would  make  an  excellent  season  for  burnet ^ 
as  the  pea  crop  would  come  off  soon  enough  to 
prepare  the  land  with  two  ploughings  by  the  mid- 
dle of  August,  after  which  time  I  should  not  choose 
to  sow  it. 

It  very  frequently  happens,  that  every  farmer 
who  sows   many  acres  with    turnips,    has  several 

worth 


worth  littte  or  nothing :  the  fly,  the  black  cater* 
pillar,  the  dry  weather,  or  some  unknown  cause^ 
often  defeating  the  industry  and  ex  pence  of  the 
most  skilful  farmer.  When  this  happens,  as  it 
too  often  does,  I  would,  by  all  means,  advise  him 
to  sow  it  with  burnet,  and  in  March  and  April 
following  he  will  have  a  fine  pasture  for  his  sheep 
and  ]sLmhs.''^Communicati(ms  to  Dr.  Templeman. 

MOW   GRASS. 

All  meadows  and  pastures^^  not  mown  in  June, 
should  bo  cut  this  month.  Hay-making  being  in 
many  seasons  such  ticklish  work,  and  so  extremely 
expensive,  the  farmer  should  take  care  to  manage 
it  with  as  good  contrivance  as.  he  can.  To  have 
plenty  of  hands,  is  a  material  point ;  for,  if  good 
use  be  not  made  of  favourable  days,  the  work  will 
certainly  be  unprofitable.  In  order  to  this,  the 
fermer  should  have  some  other  work  always  ia 
readiness  for.  his  people,  in  case  the  weather  is  too  > 
wet  for  hay -making.  For  men,  he  may  have  com«» 
post  hills  to  turn  over  and  mix,  borders  to  grub  or 
dig  up,  carting  manure,  &c.  Women  he  may  em- 
ploy in  stone-picking,  weeding,  &c.  When  many 
hands  are  kept,  this  management  will  save  much 
useless  expence.  In  the  making  the  hay,  the  get* 
ting  it  at  last  on  to  the  large  cock  should  never  be 
omitted. 

Many  farmers  only  run  it  up  in  broad  rows,  and 
load  from  them  to  the  waggons  $  but  it  is  better 
to  employ  all  the  hands  in  cocking  it ;  for^  if  the 

cocks 
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cocks  stre  large  and  well  made,  the  hay  will  take  na 
damage  in  them,  even  in  very  heavy  rains ;  and, 
by  all  the  men  being  so  employed^  much  the  more 
will  be  secured* 

HAY. 

-  Mr.  Ducket's  method  of  trying  the  heat  of  his^ 
hay -stacks  well  deserves  noting.  He  thrusts  a  scaf*> 
fold  bolt,  or  other  stout  and  long  iron  bolt,  into  it, 
to  give  an  easy  admission  to  a  gun-rod,  with  a 
strong  worm  at  the  end  of  it,  ivith  which  he  screws 
out  a  sample,  and  discovers  not  only  the  heat,  but 
the  colour  of  the  hay:  if  the  stack  wants  air,  he 
makes  many  of  these  holes,  which  give  vent  to  the 
heat,  and  answer  the  purpose  of  a  chimney.  The 
preceding  summer  was  so  favourable  for  hay-making, 
that,  according  to  custom,  much  hay  was  spoiled 
by  hurrying  together  too  quick^  and  many  stacks 
fired.  Experience  should  convince  men,  that 
there  is  more  danger  in  a  fine  year  than  in  a  bad 
one. 

THE   TEAMS. 

AH  this  month,  the  horse  and  ox  teams  sliould 
he  soiled  daily  with  lucem,  in  the  house  or  yards  ; 
but  if  in  the  latter,  they  must  have  water  always  at 
command,  and  also  sheds  for  shelter;  and  if  the 
farmer  does  not  provide  plenty  of  litter  for  treading 
into  dung,  he  neglects  the  principal  part  of  his 
profit.  Lucern  is  the  best  plant  for  this  purpose^ 
end  an  acre  of  it  will  go  much  farther  than  of  any 

thing 


thing  tist.  Q110017  is  good,  so  is  clover;  and 
tares,  mown  every  day,  will  answer  well  in  the 
same  use.  In  want  of  these,  give  natural  grass  ; 
but  any  of  them  are  better,  with  plenty  of  litter 
for  dung,  than  turning  the  horses  or  oxen  into  the 
field. 

THE   FALLOWS. 

.  Have  an  eye  to  your  fallows  this  month,  and  do 
not  follow  the  example  of  those  farmers  who  to«. 
tally  neglect  them  for  works  of  hay  and  harvest.  A 
farmer  carries  on  his  business  very  unprofitably,  if 
he  does  not  keep  men  and  horses  enough  for  all 
works  :  it  is  unpardonable  to  suffer  the  fallows  to 
be  over  run  with  weeds. 

A  ploughing  well-timed,  just  before  harvest,  is 
certainly  of  much  consequence  in  fallowing ;  a 
work  in  which  well-timed  ploughings  are  of  more 
importance  than  the  mere  number  of  earths  given. 
It  is  necessary  in  such  a  work  to  suppose  this  busi- 
ness of  fallowing,  but  the  modern  well-informed 
husbandman  will,  after  his  first  year,  but  rarely 
have  recourse  to  them. 

FOLDING. 

Where  folding  is  the  system,  it  should  this  month 
be  followed  with  unremitted  diligence  :  the  lands 
usually  fixed  on  for  this  purpose  are  the  wheat-fal- 
lows, which  is  very  judicious  in  those  farmers  who 
}iave  no  crop  sown  between  the  turnips  and  wheat ; 
but  let  the  attentive,  accurate  husbandman,  lay  it 

down 
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down  as  a  rule,  ever  to  fold  those  lands  first  which 
will  be  first  sown.  Daring  this  months  he  should 
ibid  such  fields  as  are  destined  for  August-sown 
grasses,  of  whatever  sort,  or  tares  :  if  the  manure 
is  left  long  before  sowing,  the  benefit  reaped  by  the 
crop  will  not  be  nearly  so  considerable. 

WEAN   LAMBS. 

'  Before  this  month  goes  out,  the  Iambs  of  the 
flock  should  be  weaned  :  in  this  business  they  are 
much  earlier  in  Sussex  than  they  are  in  Suffolk. 
Clover  in  blossom  is^  of  all  other  food,  the  most 
forcing ;  sainfoin-rouen  excellent ;  and  if  the  far- 
mer has  neither^  he  ought  to  have  made  a  reserve 
of  a  sweet  good  bite  of  fresh  grass  for  them.  It  is 
essential  that  due  provision  be  made  before-hand. 

DIG   MANURES. 

Db  not  let  the  marl,  chalk,  mud^  or  clay  carls^ 
stop  this  month  ;  it  is  a  very  proper  season  for  the 
work,  and  should  be  pursued  with  spirit^  while  the 
season  admits  it,  on  all  soils :  I  say  on  all  soils,  be- 
cause in  winter,  wet  or  heavy  ones  must  not  be 
carted  on.  These  manures,  though  expensive  at 
first,  are  cheap  in  the  end :  for  they  last  many 
years.  In  all  works  of  carting,  attend  particularly 
to  the  employment  of  your  team ;  use  as  few  horses 
as  possible.  For  this  purpose,  the  small  three- 
wheeled  cart  is  well  adapted.  One  horse  is  sufficient 
for  two  of  them;  one  loading  by  means  of  the 
third  wheels  while  the  other  is  driving  away;  it 

supports 
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Mpports  £he  weight  of  the  cart  and  lead^  instead  of 
the  fill -horse  In  large  carts:  they  do  not  bold  more 
Ifhan  fifteen  bushels;  such  will  do  for  winter-cart- 
itig  on  grass-lands,  without  poaching.  If  the  drafk 
is  not  distant,  three  or  four  men  will  thus  be  em-> 
ployed  by  one  horse,  which  is  an  excellence  that 
no  other  machine  can  boast.  Now  let  any  atten- 
tive cultivator  reflect  on  the  importance  of  an  odd 
horse  performing  much  of  the  carting  of  a  farm, 
while  the  others  are  going  regularly  on  with  their 
tillage  or  road-work.  Whoever  will  consider  this 
comparison  in  the  proper  light,  will  be  sensible 
that  it  is  an  economical  way  of  carrying  on  bu- 
siness. 

MADDER. 

In  case  the  season  in  the  spring  proved  so  unfa- 
vourable to  planting  madder,  that  the  work  was 
delayed  until  the  last  week  of  May,  or  the  first  of 
June,  the  fields  so  planted  should  now  ht  horse  or 
.  hand-hoed,  as  most  wanting.  The  best  way  is  to 
nse  the  shim  ;  not  for  turning  a  ridge  against  the 
rows,  as  the  plants  will  yet  be  too  weak  for  that 
operation,  but  merely  to  loosen  the  earth  of  the 
intervals,  thereby  to  kill  the  weeds.  Hand-hoeing 
and  weeding  should  depend  on  the  number  of  the 
weeds  that  arise  among  the  plaqts.  Let  the  culti- 
vator of  madder,  through  the  whole  process  of  the 
crop,  remember,  that  he  must  be  to  the  full  as  ac- 
curate as  a  gardener:  his  soil  must  be  rendered  but 
little  inferior  to  a  dung-hill :  all  weeds  must  be  for 

ever 
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ever,  eradicated;  not  one  must  injure  the  plants^ 
his  land  must  always  be  kept  perfectly  loose  and 
ivell  pulverized ;  for  a.  crop  that  depends  merely  oa 
the  quantity  of  the  roots^  can  never  thrive  to  profit 
in  land  that  is  bound,  or  in  an  adhesive  state. 

CUT   PEASE. 

Forward  white  pease  will  be  fit  to  cut  early  in  this 
month.  If  the  crop  is  very  great,  they  must  be 
hooked ;  but  if  small,  or*  only  middling,  mowing 
will  be  sufficient  The  stalks  and  leaves  of  pease 
})eing  very  succulent,  they  should  be  taken  good 
care  of  in  wet  weather  :  the  tufts,  called  wads,  or 
heaps,  should  be  turned,  or  they  will  receive  da- 
mage. White  pease  should  always  be  perfectly  dry 
before  they  are  housed,  or  they  will  sell  but  indif- 
ferently, as  the  brightness  and  plumpness  of  the 
grain  are  considered  at  market  more  than  with  hog- 
pease.  The  straw  also,  if  well  harvested,  is  very 
good  fodder  for  all  sorts  of  cattle  and  for  sheep ; 
but  if  it  receives  much  wet,  or  if  the  heaps  are  not 
turned,  it  can  be  used  only  to  litter  the  farm-yard 
with. 

BARLEY. 

Some  of  your  barley  will  probably  be  ready  for 
mowing  towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  par- 
ticularly the  Fulham  sort,  which  is  frequently  cut 
the  middle  of  July,  a  fortnight  before  any  other 
sort,  though  »sown  at  the  same  time,  and  on  the 
same  land.  This  early  mowing  has  several  advan- 
tages ; 
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tdges :  many  weeds  are  cut  before  they  seed,  which, 
in  d  fortnight  longer,  would  shed,  and  conse- 
quently  injure  the  ensuing  crops.  The  trouble  and 
attention  of  harvest  is  lessened  ;  for  a  part,  at  least, 
of  the  barley  crop  may  be  in  the  barn,  before  other 
farmers^  who  do  not  use  this  sort,  begin  to  mow* 

WHEAT.' 

m 

August  is  the  principal  month  for  cutting  wheat, 
under  which  head  I  shall  treat  of  it  more  particu- 
larly. I  mention  it  at  present,  merely  ^  consider 
the  conduct  of  many  sensible  farmers,  who  are  fond 
of  cutting  their  wheat,  at  least  ten  days  before  it  is 
ripe.  There  is  reason  to  think  this  practice  a  very 
good  one:  the  corn  is  left  in  the  field  longer  than 
common,  to  finish  in  that  manner  the  ripening:  the 
advantage  is  the  fineness  of  the  grain.  If  you  are 
desirous  of  carrying  to  market  a  sample  of  wheat 
that  shall  exceed  all  others,  it  must  be  thus  bar* 
vested ;  and  I  have  heard  more  than  once  several 
yery  attentive  farmers  assert,  that  they  lose  nothing, 
in  measure  by  this  management.'  It  is  at  least  wor- 
thy the  trial  of  all  good  husbandmen,  were  it  only 
for  the  convenience  of  somewhat  dividing  their  har- 
vest :  the  last  fortnight  in  August  is  so  busy  a  time, 
that  many  of  them  scarcely  know  how  to  get  in 
their  corn,  upon  account  of  all  sorts  then  requiring 
attention  at  once* 
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MILDEWED    WHEAT. 

« 

*   Be  very  attentive  to  the  wheat  crops  this  month  r 
they  are  every  wliefe  liable  to  this  fatal  distemper, 
iVhich  admits  but  of  one  cure  or  check,  and  that  is, 
i  reaping  it  as  soon  as  it  is  stniclc.     The  capital  ma- 

nagers in  SiiffDlk '  know  well,  that  every  hoar  the 
wheat  stands  after  the  mildew  appears,  is  mischie* 
vpus  to  the  crop.  It  should  be  cut,  though  very 
green,  as  it  is  found  that  the  grain  fill^  after  it  it 
cut,  and  ripens  in  a  manner  that  those  would  not 
conceive  wto  have  not  tried  the  experiment,  which 
I  have  done  many  times ;  reaping  so  early,  that  the 
labourers  pronounced  I  should  have  nothing  but 
hen*s-rheat.  They  were  always  mistaken,  for  thfe 
sample  proved  good,  while  others,  who  left  \t 
longer,  suffered  severely.  The  fact  i»  now  prett/ 
generally  known  and  admitted. 

RYE. 

This  grain  is  sure  to  demand  cutting,  perhaps 
early  in  the  month,  and  should  be  prepared  for  ac-? 
pordingly. 

BUCK-WHEAT. 

I 

I  have  known  this  crop  succeed  well  jind  yiel4 
Iiirgely,  when  sown  so  late  as  the  first  week  in  this 
month ;  and  it  is  a  very  valuable  circumstance^ 
that  a  man  can  have  so  long  a  period  for  tillage^ 
jBud  then  raise  a  crop  which  certainly  daises  with 
ameliorating  one$,  and  whic;);i  prepares  well  for 
wbeat. 


PARE  AND  BURN. 
Wherever  there  is  an  improvement  going  on  of 
4ny  extent,  this  work  should  never  stop  while  the 
weather  permits  it  to  be  continued.  In  the  spring, 
for  potatoes ;  then  for  turnips  ;  now  for  cole-seed  ; 
and,  when  that  is  over,  then  it  may  go  on.fof 
wheat,  or  on  mountains  for  rye.  An  improver 
should  not  let  the  hands  thus  employed  go  to  any 
other  work.  The  stoutest  and  most  skilful  hand 
will  not  be  able  to  pare  (without  the  burning)  more 
than  an  acre  in  a  week,  even  where  the  work  ii 
fmOoth  and  free  from  impediments* 

HOGis. 

.  During  this  month  the  stock  of  swine  way  be 
supported  on  clover,  chicory,  and  lucern ;  for 
sows  that  have  pigs,  and  for  weaned  pigs,  the  early- 
sown  lettuces  on  rich  warm  land  will  be  ready,  and 
prove  very  useful.  Garden-beans  planted  for  this 
purpose,  are  also  applicable  to  the  use  of  all  sorts  of 
swine.    This  is  not  a  month  of  difficulty  for  this 

» 

animal;  and  the  young  farmer  should  take  care 
that  his  dairy-wash  is  accumulating  in  his  cisterns 
for  sows  and  weaned  pigs,  for  a  time  when  they 
may  want  it  more  than  at  present, 

FAT  OXEN. 

• 

Careful  graziers  make  it  a  rule,  however  exten- 
sive their  farms  may  be,  to  ride  round  and  see  every 

'beast  in  every  enclosure,  at  least  once  a  day. 
Fences  demand  perpetual  attention,  and  high-fed 
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cattle  are  apt  to  break  their  bounds-,  if  this  article 
suffers  through  neglect. 

Beasts  that  are  soiled  in  stalls  or  yards,  have, 
through  all  this  season,  plenty  of  food,  supposing 
a  proper  succession  of  those  crops  which  have  beea^ 
loftea  mentioned  for  this  use. 

WARPING. 

As  this  capital  improvement,  where  yet  knoiiTi, 
goes  on  only  in  summer,  the  farmer  should  of 
course  keep  his  works  active  every  tide,  and  never 
lose  one  through  neglect,  or  from  having  his 
sluices,  &c.  out  of  order. 

MANURING    NEW    LAYS. 

This  part  of  the  management  will  not  be  found 
essential  if  the  land  be  laid  down  in  the  courses 
prescribed ;  it  however  will  at  all  times  be  found 
very  beneficial.  The  best  time  for  it  is  in  August 
or  September,  if  done  the  first  year,  being  then  a 
year  old,  when  a  moderate  dressing  will  much  pro- 
mote the  thickening  of  the  herbage.  But  upon 
soils  rather  unfavourable  to  grass,  on  which  tliQ 
success  is  at  all  doubtful,  I  should  prefer  (if  it  can 
be  done  but  once)  to  delay  it  to  the  period  w^hen 
new  lays  are  apt  to  fall  off,,  that  is,  in  August  of  the 
third  year,  if  fed ;  but  if  mown,  immediately  after 
clearing  off  the  hay,  which  is  the  best  time  of  all 
others  for  manuring  grass-land. 

Top-dressings  of  soot,  sifted  ashes,  malt-dust^ 
tad  other  bodies  w  hich  will  wash  in  the  first  heavy 
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rain,  should  be  sown  the  end  of  February  or  begin- 
ning of  March. 

SHUT  UP  ROUEN. 

There  is  scarcely  a  more  important  object  in  the 
range  of  common  farming  management,  than  that  of 
converting  rouen,  after-grass,  after-math,  whatever 
it  may  be  called,  to  the  greatest  profit.  If  it  be 
consumed  in  the  general  manner,  by  feeding  soon 
after  the  fields  are  cleared  gf  hay,  or  in  the  autumn, 
the  value  is  small,  rarely  amounting  to  more  (ex- 
cept in  watered  meadows)  than  from  7  s.  6d.  to  l$s. 
an. acre;  and  the  reason  of  this  low  value  is,  that 
food  is  usually  plentiful  at  this  season ;  but  kept 
for  ewes  and  lambs,  and  other  stock,  in  the  very 
depth  of  the  winter,  and  in  spring,  when  food  is 
scarce,  and  if  turnips  fail,  greatly  so,  it  is  of.  such 
n  value,  that  whoever  once  makes  the  trial  of  it 
will  never  fail  to  value  it  highly.  By  all  means  let 
the  young  farmer  make  as  large  a  reserve  as  he  can 
possibly  spare,  for  when  his  neighbours  in  spring 
are  much  distressed  for  want  of  food,  and  perhaps 
hundreds  of  sheep  and  lambs  dying  around  him, 
his  will  be  well  fed^  and  himself,  in  this  respect^ 
on  velvet. 
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HARVEST -MEN. 

THE  agreements  with  harvest-men,  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  are  extremely  different,  and 
even  in  the  same  place  there  are  many  variations, 
some  farmers  pursuing  one  method,  and  some  an- 
other, A  common  way  in  certain  districts,  is  to  agree 
with  the  men  for  all,  by  the  acre ;  to  reap  or  mow, 
turn,  shock,  make,  cart,  stack  or  bam,  drive,  &c. 
&C. ;  to  do  all  the  business  of  the  harvest,  in  short, 
at  so  much  per  acre ;  this  is  a  very  good  way ;  but 
it  requires  a  man  to  be  almost  as  watchful  as  day- 
work  ;  for  a  very  strict  eye  should  be  had  to  the 
manner  in  which  every  thing  is  done ;  that  the  men 
do  not  cut  the  corn  at  improper  times;  that  they 
take  proper  care  to  turn  it  after  rain,  and  to  get  it 
pterfeclly  dry  into  the  barn.     A  pretty  sharp  atten- 
'lion  will    be  requisite  to  these  points,    and  many 
.  others.     On    the   other   hand,  when  the  work  is 
done  by  the  dayj^  month,  or  week,  it  requires  con- 
<  stant  attention,  elrly  and  late,  to  see  that  the  men 
work  their  hours;  and  that  upon  carryings  in  du- 

* 

bious  weather,  they  work  as  long  as  they  can  see, 
unless  the  dews  are  heavy;  for  it  is  a  maxim  in 
most  countries,  that  men  are  not  to  talk  of  hours 
in  harvest,  but  to  do  whatever  they  are  ordered. 
In  many  counties^  it  is  the  custom  to  board  the 
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har^^est-men,  and  in  some  they  are  fed  at  an  extra- 
vagant rate :  I  would  by  alt  means  advise  the  eco- 
nomical farmer  to  vary  this  matter,  if  possible,  un<> 
less  the  itien  really  work  at  a  great  rate,  and  stick 
to  it  early  and  late ;  but,  if  the  custom  is  rooted 
50  deeply  that  they  will  not  give  it  up,  then  it  is 
an  object  of  attention  to  make  the  expence  as  mo^- 
derate  as  possible,  which  must  be  by  a  previous 
plan  of  fetting  a  beast  or  two,  and  a  few  sheep,  for 
the  purpose;  and  also  by  providing  whatever  else 
may  be  consumed* 

For  many  years,  that  is  to  say,  till  the  scarcities^ 
I  put  out  my  harvests  to  the  men  at  )  5  acres  per 
man,  and  4s.  per  acre  for  spring-corn,  and  5s.  per 

» 

acre  for  wheat,  beans,  and  pease;  three  bushels 
of  malt  per  man,  instead  of  beer,  and  from  Ss.  to 
7s.  6d.  per  man,  in  lieu  ofenmest,  dinner,  glows, 
and  hawky^  or  hai  vest-home  sup))er;  at  which  rates 
the  whole  harvest  came  to  about  3l.  108.  per  man  1 
it  rose  to  5l.  5l.  and  then  even  to  61.  and  7I.  7s. 
a  man;  ^o  that  at  present,  in  some  parts  of  Suffolk^ 
the  expence  is  not  less  than  lOs.  €d.  an  acre,  every 
branch  of  labour  included.  And  this  is  much  lower 
than  it  is  in  some  counties.  In  the  fens  of  Lincoln 
and  Cambridge,  where  cottage-building  has  by  no 
means  kept  pace  with  improvements,  I  have  known 
lOs.  6d.  a  dny^  and  ten  pints  and  a  half  of  ale^ 
given;  and  27s.  per.  acre  for  reaping  oats.  There 
the  strangers  who  go  to  assist  in  the  harvest,  wilt 
lett  themselves  only  for  the  day ;« they  are  found  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  certain  bridges^  and 
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the  bargain  is  made  for  the  day,  accordng  to  wea* 
ther  and  competition.  As  the  price  of  labour,  in 
common  with  other  expences  of  farming,  must 
eventually  regulate  the  rent,  landlords  are  blind  to 
their  interest  in  not  building  cottages :  unite  this 
with  the  baneful  custom  of  not  giving  leases, 
which  prevents  farmers  building,  and  the  folly  must 
be  seen  in  its  true  colours.  In  order  to  bring  the 
harvest  business  together,  I  have  treated  this  mat- 
ter here,  but  the  young  farmer  is  to  remember  that 
the  harvest  bargain  is  usually  made  long  before  this 
lime :  Whitsun-Tuesday  is  the  comipon  diy  for  it 
in  Suffolk, 

WHEAT    HARVEST. 

Now  is  the  time  that  the  farmer  gives  the  first  of 
his  attention  to  that  golden  crop,  whbat.  Having 
been  a  year  at  least,  perhaps  a  year  and  a  half,  or  t wq 
years,  in  gaining  it,  he  is  now  anxious  to  get  it  safe 
within  his  barn.  Bad  weather  now  greatly  injures 
liis  profit:  he  must  have  many  hands  at  work  to 
make  the  best  use  of  fine  seasons,-  or  he  will  gain 
tlie  name  of  an  afternoon  farmer . 

There  are  two  ways  of  cutting  wheat,  reaping 
and  mowing:  the  first  is  the  common  practice,  used 
time  immemorial,  and  by  far  the  better. 

The  low  reaping  called  bagging  is  preferable  to 
mowing;  they  cut  thus  near  London  nearly  as  low 
as  the  scythe. 

Reaping  is  a  work  often  put  out  by  the  acre  to 
ibe  Rieni  wd  it  may  be  done  as  well  so  as  most 
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ivories  ;  bot  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  they  do 
not  cut  or  bind  in  improper  weather,  and  that  thej 
tnake  the  sheaves  no  larger  than  proportioned  to 
the  quantity  of  weeds,  and  the  ripeness  of  the  coru^ 
In  the  forming  them  into  shocks  or  stacks,  there 
is,  in  some  counties,  an  art  of  making  them  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  shoot  off  the  water,  :?.nd  are 
kept  to1erabl)f  dry  in  wet  weather,  without  being 
laid  so  close,  as  not  to  dry  with  the  sun  and  wind  2 
it  is  a  good  practice,  and  deserves  imitation.  I 
have,  on  another  occasion,  mentioned  the  practice 
of  covering  the  shocks  of  wheat^sheaves  between 
Sandwich  and  Dover  with  cloths  and  mats.  Mr« 
'Boys  informs  me  that  mats  are  more  tommonlj 
used,  and  that  the  practice  is  found  to  improve  the 
sample  of  wheat,  so  that  the  Dover  bakers  give  a 
clear  preference  to  corn  thus  treated.  The  matt 
cost  7d«  each.  Some  farmers  leave  their  com 
standing  so  long,  that  it  is  ripe  enough  to  aa  and 
^any,  as  they  call  it:  that  is,  they  cast  home  the 
sheaves  as  soon  aa  they  are  bound :  but  this  will 
only  do  for  very  clean  crops. 

In  a  &rm«yard  where  there  are  teams  enough, 
carting  the  wheat  crops  requires  three  waggons:  one 
loading  in  the  field,  one  unloading,  and  one  upoa 
the  road  going  backwards  and  forwards:  five  or  six 
horses  are  sufficient  for  them,  and  two  men  to  pitchy 
two  to  load,  one  to  drive,  and  two  to  unload ;  in  all 
seven :  which  make  good  dispatch. 

But  the  use  of  one-horse  carts  is  very  superior; 
whatever  the  number  of  horses^  let  each  be  in  a 

well- 
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iMneU-fontied  cart>  and  much  more  ground  will  hi 
cleared  than  the  waggons  can  eflTect* 

In  some  counties,  it  is  common  to  stack  all   the 
wheat,  if  they  stack  any  thing;  and  they  are  oer* 
tainly  right  in  the  practice.     No  rats  can  get  into 
m  stack  if  it  is  buUt  on  a  floor,  raised  on  posts,  ia 
the  common  manner;  and,  wheat,  being  in  sheaves-, 
admits  the  butt  ends  of  the  straw  all  to  be  laid  out*> 
wards,  so  that  the  grain  is  defended  from  every  in- 
jury from  external  attack :  whereas  any  corn  that 
k  not  bound  up,  is  subject  to  some  Uttle  damage. 
Wheat  is  also  found  to  carry  a  finer  countenance 
out  of  a  stack  than  a  barn :  the  admission  of  the 
air  gives  it  a  brighter  colour.     In  getting  a  stack 
into  the  barn  for  thrabhing,  difficulties  sometimes 
arise:  a  whole  one  should  be  got  in  at  once,  it 
being  very  dangerous  to  leave  a  broken  stack  ex^ 
posed  all  night«     It  must  also  be  done  in  dry  wea^ 
th^,  which  in  winter  the  farmer  may  wait  for  in 
vain  some  days,   and  thereby  find  inconvenience* 
Some  of  these  evils  would  be  reniedied,    and    at 
all  times  a  great  ex  pence  saved,  if  a  window  were  cut 
in  the  side  or  end  of  the  barn,  and  the  stack  built 
against  it,  near  enough  to  lay  some  short  planks 
from  one  to  the  other,  and  so  do  the  whole  by 
band,  throwing  from  the  stack  at  once  into  the 
bam.     These  are  points  that  should  be  considered 
at  harvest,  when  the  stacks  are  built. 

Mr.  Bannister  has  the  following  remark  :  *'  As 
a  wet  haryest  proves  so  inimical  to  wheat,  it  should 
•eem  a  piece  of  good  husbandry  to  sufibr  the  crop 
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to  stand  till  it  be  fully  ripened,  both  in  straw  and* 
berry,  that  there  may  be  required  the  less  portion 
of  time  to  leave  it  abroad  after  it  be  cut ;  and,  if 
barley  be  not  mown  till  it  has  attained  this  utmost' 
degree  of  maturity,  and  is  not  greatly  encumbered 
with  weeds  or  grass,  the  swarths  may  be  immedi* 
ately  forked  up*afler  the  scythe,  and  carried  straight' 
into  the  barn.  It  is  by  no  means  pfudent  to  fork  or 
rake  a  greater  number  of  shocks  in  a  day  than  can 
be  conveniently  housed  before  night,  as  the  shocks 
will  be  sooner  injured  by  the  i-ain,  than  the  com 
which  lies  in  the  state  wherein  the  scythe  had  left 
it:  neither  is  it  convenient  to  pursue  the  mowings 
of  the  several  fields  of  this  grain  in  too  quick  suc- 
cession, lest  a  glut  of  rain  should  ensue,  which* 
might  prevent  the  housing  of  it  for  a  week,  or 
perhaps  longer,  which  would  not  only  render  the 
barley  of  an  ill  colour,  but  cause  great  part  of  it 
to  spear,  besides  reducing  the  value  of  the  straw; 
whereas  in  its  pristine  state  it  will  take  little  di('» 
mage  'whilst  it  remains  upright,  but  when  inucb 
lodged,  a  succession  of  wet  weather  will  promote 
the  growth  of  those  ears  which  may  come  in  con- 
tact with   the  earth,     A  lodged  crop  of  barl^ 
therefore,  ought  to  be  mown  in  the  first  dry  time^ 
when  the  berry  hath  attained  its  full  growth, 

**  The  consideration  of  the  great  damage  whichr 
may  accrue  to  this  grain  in  a  wet  harvest,  ought 
to  be  a  further  inducement  with  the  farmer  to  sow 

ft 

early,  for  such  forward  sowing  will  (cateris  pari'* 
busj  proceed  with  greater  celerity  towards  ripen* 
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itig,  than  that  which  was  sown  at  a  later  period; 
which  will  finally  prove  a  great  advantage^  because, 
if  rain. should  happen  to  that  corn  which  is  har- 
?csted  at  the  beginning  or  towards  the  middle  of 
August,  the  days  being  then  long,  and  the  weather 
liot,  a  short  time  suffices  for  drying  up  the  hu- 
midity; whereas  in  a  wet  season,  so  late  as  the 
month  of  September,  the  power  of  tlie  sun  is 
more  feeble,  and  the  length  of  the  days  are  consi- 
derably diminished,  be.>ides  the  far  greater  likeli- 
hood of  a  fair  harvest  in  August  than  in  September* 
when  the  sun  advances  towards  the  equinoxt  at 
which  time  there  very  often  ensues  a  glut  of  rain. 

"  Of  all  other  grain,  o:its  take  the  least  damage 
lii  a  wet  harvest.  On  the  contrary,  a  shower  or 
two  is  rather  beneficial  to  ihem  whilst  they  lie  in 
the  swarth,  as  the  grain  is  thereby  not  only  im- 
proved in  weight  and  size,  but  the  straw  disposed 
more  easily  to  part  with  its  contents,  and  much  la* 
Jbour  is  saved  to  the  thrasher:  so  that  the  farmer 
generally  wishes  to  see  his  oats  once  thoroughly 
soaked  before  they  are  carried  home;  nay,  in  case 
cf  necessity,  this  grain  may  be  housed  in  a  wet  day ; 
and  when  other  corn  would  be  totally  spoiled  by 
being  brought  to  the  barn  in  a  showery  time,  the 
oat  will  receive  no  injury  from  this  circumstance/* 
—Bannister. 

STACKS    FOR    TIIRASmNG-MILL. 

The  invention  of  this  excellent  machine  has  not 
been  attended  with  one  half  of  the  advs^ntages 
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ivhich  might  have  flowed  from  so  useful  a  discovery, 
for  want  of  combining  the  use  of  it  with  the 
various  connected  circumstances  of  the  farm-yard. 
This  business  of  stacking  corn,  for  instance,  must 
receive  an  entirely  new  arrangement  in  conse- 
quence of  building  a  thrashing- mill.  By  means  of 
no  other  additional  expence  than  that  of  an  iron 
raiUway,  and  placing  the  stacks  on  frames  resting 
on  block-wheels  two  feet  diameter,  a  very  consi- 
derable anhuat  ex  pence  in  labour  is  saved  in  cart- 
ing stacks  to  the  bams,  in  loss  of  corn,  and  in 
waiting  for  weather,  as  well  as  in  the  saving  of 
thrashing  by  flails,  and  all  the  attendant  evils  of 
pilfering  and  leaving  corn  in  the  straw.  This  is  a 
material  object,  which  cannot  receive  too  much 
attention  from  both  landlord  and  tenant. 

BARLEY,   &c.   HARVEST. 

The  barley  crops  should  generally  have  good 
field  room,  laying  five  or  six  days  after  mowing: 
they  will  improve,  and,  if  a  heavy  shower  of  ram 
comes,  it  will  nof  diminish  the  farmer's  profit:  it 
will  make  the  grain  swell,  and  measure  more  per 
acre:  for  maltsters  reckon  much  on  their  profit,  in 
fiuch  dry  harvests  that  the  barleys  receive  no  rain 
after  they  are  mown.  But  ever  observe,  that  bar- 
ley, oats,  &c.  be  quite  dry  when  you  cart  them: 
corn  is  always  greatly  damaged  from  being  carried 
.in  damp  or  moist:  -a  heat  is  contracted  in  the 
mow,  the  grain  much  di^coloiu^ed,  and  the  straw 
spoiled.      Th.i9>  however  is  much  more  the  case 
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with  barley  than  with  oats.  While  barlej  hj$ 
on  the  swath,  if  much  rain  comes,  it  is  ^  to 
sprout.  In  the  wet  harvest  of  1801,  this  crop  ia 
Norfolk  presented  a  most  melancholy  spectacle ; 
three  or  four  wet  and  very  warm  days  made  it  grow 
to  such  a  degree,  that  when  the  swaths  came  to  be 
turned,  they  looked  as  if  feathers  had  been  strewed 
along  every  swath.  Many  thousand  acres  were  thus 
damaged  :  those  farmers  escaped  best  who  KJied 
the  swaths  before  they  were  dry  enough  to  torn  ; 
they  raised  them  lightly  from  the  ground  with 
ibrks  to  let  air  in  ;  a  practice  worth  recommending. 
JVfter  the  fields  are  cleared,  they  are  raked  with  aa 
instrument  generally  called  a  dew-rake,  from  its 
being  used  in  the  dew  of  the  morning :  a  man 
draws  it  by  a  broad  leather  strap.  This  is  a  bad 
^ntrivance ;  the  work  goes  on  slowly,  and,  being 
liard,  the  men  often  n^Iect  doing  it  well,  and 
snuch  corn  is  left  in  the  field.  Instead  of  it,  there 
^  in  some  counties  a  machine,  called  a  horse-rake: 
a  rake  ten  or,  twelve  feet  long,  drawn  by  one  horse. 
This  machine  expedites  the  wc?rk  greatly,  at  the 
lame  time  that  it  does  it  much  better.  The  use  of 
h  should  be  universal ;  for  one  will  work  against 
^twenty  men,  as  I  have  experienced  ;  and  the  price 
is  not  above  five  guineas  and  a  half  complete. 

Barley  and  oats  in  some  countries  are  reaped:  an 
excellent  custom  where  they  cut  low  enough  ;  for 
It  is  not  with  these  as  with  wheat,,  which  yields  a 
crop  of  stubble  ;  if  reaped  with  spring-corn,  what 
is  lefl^  in  the  field  is  lost  to  the  £Eirm-yard.  .  But  by 
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jTOdping,  some  of  the  evil  of  a  wet  harvest  is  re«- 
inedied,  provided  the  sheaves  be  made  small 
Enough. 

BUCK-WHEAT. 

■  This  is  a  difficult  crop  to  harvest ;  for  the  leasl 
improper  treatment  makes  it  shed  the  seed  in  the 
field,  to  the  great  loss  in  product :  if  ripe,  it  should 
be  mown  only  in  the  dew,  and  left  to  dry  in  the 
field ;  and,  if  it  stood  but  a  few  days  too  long,  it 
must  also  be  carted  in  the  dew,  or  it  will  shed  in 
carting.  The  grain  being  black,  the  colour  of  the 
"fiample  is  not  a  matter  of  consequence. 

It  is  only  the  very  early  sown  crops,  however| 
that  can  be  ready  in  any  part  of  this  month  ;  it  is 
not  commonly  ripe  till  the  end  of  September  or  be- 
ginning of  October* 

PEASE- 

All  strong  crops  of  hog-pease  must  be  hooked, 
«nd  not  mown,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  tuni 
the  heaps  after  rain  ;  for  the  stalks  and  leaves  ar^ 
io  succulent,  that  the  straw  will  presently  spoil  if 
it  is  neglected.  If  they  are  stacked,  great  car^ 
must  be  taken  to  thatch  the  rick  immediately,  an4 
to  do  it  perfectly  well ;  for  a  little  wet  getting,  ia, 
yill  be  of  great  damage  to  the  pease. 

BEANS. 

Beans  are  always  reaped  and  Jpound  in  sheaYe$^ 
Vke  wheat^  and  being  generally  late  in  harvest,  an4 
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extremely  succulent^  they  requite  being  left  a  good! 
while  in  the  field ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  they 
should  be  tied  in  small  sheaves.  In  binding,  there 
are  variations  :  the  bands  are  made  in  some  places 
of  wheat  straw ;  in  others  of  yarn  twine,  which 
will  last  two  years,  if  the  thrashers  are  carefu!  to 
save  them.    Beans  do  well  in  a  stack. 

TURNIP  AND   RAPE   SEflD. 

Crops  of  tamip-sded, .  and  rape  or  cole-seed,  are 
extremely  various,  uncertain,  and  subject  to  many 
misfortunes ;  thefy  must  be  conducted  with  great 
spirit,  or  the  loss  will  probably  not  be  small.  The 
principal  point  is  to  make  good  use  of  fine  weather  i 
for,  as  they  must  be  thrashed  as  fast  as  reaped,,  or 
St  least  without  being  housed  or  stacked,  like  other 
crops,  they  require  a  greater  number  of  hands,  m 
proportion  to  the  land,  than  any  other  part  of  hus- 
bandry. The  reaping  is  very  delicate  work  :  for^ 
if  the  men  are  not  careful,  they  will  shed  much 
of  the  seed.  Moving  it  to  the  thrashing-floor  is 
another  work  that  requires  attention  :  the  best  way 
is  to  make  little  waggons  on  four  wheels,  with 
poles,  and  cloths  strained  over  them  :  the  diameter 
of  the  wheels  about  two  feet ;  the  cloth-body  five 
feet  wide,  six  long,  and  two  deep,  and  drawn  by 
one  horse ;  the  whole  expence  not  more  than 
30s.  or  40s.  I  have,  in  large  farms,  seen  several 
of  these  at  work  in  a  field.  The  turnip  or  rape  is 
IfAed  from  the  gixmnd  gently,  and  dropt  at  once 
into  these  machines^  without  any  loss ;  they  carry 
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it  to  the  thrashers,  who  keep  hard  at  work,  being 
,  supplied  from  the  waggons,  as  fast  as  they  come, 
by  one  set  of  men,  and  their  straw  moved  off  the 
floor  by ^nt)ther  set ;  and,  many  hands  of  all  sorts 
being  employed,  a  great  breadth  of  land  is  finished. 
in  a  day.  All  is  stopped  by  rain,  and  the  crop  per- 
haps damaged  ;  if  is  therefore  of  very  great  conse- 
quence to  throw  in  as  many  people  as  possible, 
men,  women,  and  boys,  to  make  the  greatest  use 
•  of  fine  weather. 

SOW   RAPE. 

The  seed,  when  intended  for  a  crop  to  reap, 
should  be  sown  the  beginning  of  this  month,  or 
the  end  of  July.  The  preparation  is  the  same  as 
that  for  turnips. 

GLEANING. 

The  custom  of  gleaning  is  universal,  and  very 

ancient :  in  this  country,  however,  the  poor  have 

no   right  to  glean  but  by  the  permission  of  the 

farmer ;  but  the  custom  is  so  old  and  common, 

that  it  is  scarcely  ever  broken  through.     It  much 

behoves  the  farmer,  in  some  places,  where  it  is 

carried  on  to  excess,  to  make  rules  for  the  gleaners, 

and  not  suffer  them  to  be  broken,  under  any  pre- 

tence  whatever.         • 

The  'abus^  of  gleaning,  in  many  places,  is  so 
great,  as  deservedly  to  be  ranked  among  the  far- 
nier's  evils :  the  poor  glean  among  the  sheaves,  and 
too  often  from  them^  in  so  notorious  a  manner, 
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that  complaints  of  it  are  innumerable.  Make  il 
therefore  a  law,  that  no  gleaner  shall  enter  a  wheat 
field  until  it  is  quite  cleared  of  the  crop:  this  is, 
the  practice  in  many  places,  and  great  advantages 
are  found  from  it.  But,  upon  this  plan,  always  de- 
sist from  turning  any  cattle  into  the  field  until  the 
poor  have  gleaned  it ;  for,  if  a  use  is  made  of  keep- 
ing them  out  while  sheaves  are  there,  merely  for 
an  opportunity  of  turning  hogs  and  other  cattle  in, 
it  is  double  dealing,  and  a  n^canness  unpardon-* 
able. 

FARM- YARD. 

At  the  leisure  time  of  harvest,  such  as  the  wet 
days,  when  the  team  cannot  carry  corn,  and  while 
all  the  harvest-men  are  employed  in  reaping  and 
mowing,  if  the  works  of  tillage  do  not  require  at- 
tendance, let  the  horses  and  oxen  be  kept  to  earth- 
cart,  to  form  the  bottom  Inyer  in  the  farm-yard, 
carrying  peat,  marl,  chalk,  turf,  ditch-earth,  or 
pond-mud:  the  quantity  in  proportion  to  that  of 
the  dimg  which  you  expect  will  be  raised. 

TURNIPS. 

The  serond  hand- hoeing  of  the  broad-cast  tur- 
nip crops  must  be  given  vsome  tirw  this  month,  nar 
sliould  it  ever  be  omitted  on  account  of  works  of 
hnrve-t.  In  counties  where  turnip-hoeing  is  a 
common  business,  ihcre  is  x)o  difficulty  in  this^ 
as  men  enough  are  always  to  be  had.  In  sonne 
places,  many  make  it  their  business  to  hoe  all  har-^ 
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vest  through,  earning  more  at  it  than  by  other 
field-work.  But  in  counties  where  hoers  are  scarce^ 
a  farmer  should  always  consider  his  turnip  crops 
when  he  agrees  with  his  harvest-meUi  and  hire  a 
sufficiency  to  set  them  to  hoeing  as  regularly,  when 
the  turnips  want  it,  as  to  reapidg  when  the  wheat 
is  ready. 

Look  well  to  your  drilled  crops :  both  the  horse 
and  hand-hoeings  must  be  given  whenever  weeds 
arise^  or  the  land  seems  to  be  growing  adhesive. 

WHEAT   AMONGST  TURNIPS. 

Mr.  Walker,  a  considerable  farmer  at  Harpley^ 
in  Norfolk,  invented  and  executed  on  a  large  scale^ 
one  of  the  most  singular  practices  that  I  have  met 
with — that  of  hoeing  in  wheat-seed  at  the  second 
hoeing  of  his  turnips  on  sand  land.  The  wheat 
got  up  well,  and  was  not  damaged  by  the  sheep 
feeding  the  turnips,  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  fed  in 
a  dry  season,  and  not  too  late,  improved  :  by  this 
method  he  got  crops  of  three-quarters  an  acre, 
without  the  expence  of  a  shilling  in  tillage.  I  viewed 
some  of  them  with  much  pleasure.  A  singqlar  idea, 
that  may  be  applicable  with  great  profit  on  certain 
soils  and  in  certain  cases.  He  practised  it  so  ex- 
tensively, as  to  lessen  the  number  of  his  horses  in 
consequence  of  it.  , 

CABBAGES. 

•The  beginning  of  this  month,  the  second  horse- 
hoeing  should  be  given  to  the  Midsummer  planted 
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crc^  of  cabbages :  the  earth  thrown  into  a  ridge^ 
in  the  middle  of  each  interval,  by  the  first,  should 
now  be  split  by  the  double  mould-board  plough^ 
and  thrown  half  to  one  row,  and  half  to  the  other: 
this  earth,  which  has  been  some  time  exposed  to 
the  weather,  will  be  in  fine  order  for  the  young 
fibres  of  roots  to  spread  in  ;  nor  should  it  be  stirred 
by  the  succeeding  operations ;  for  the  cabbage 
is  a  plant  of  such  a  luxuriant  growth,  that  the 
roots  have  power  to  follow  the  well  pulverized  land 
thus  thrown  up ;  and  the  cabbages  will  certainly  be 
of  a  size  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  food  the 
roots  command.  Care  should  also  be  taken  to 
keep  the  tops  of  the  ridges  perfectly  clean  from 
weeds  by  the  hand -hoe  :  none  should  be  suffered 
to  grow ;  for  on  this  part  of  the  management  much 
depends. 

SOW   CABBAGE-SEED. 

T^iis  is  the  season  of  sowing  for  those  crops  that 
are  transplanted  in  April.  Plough  a  piece  of  well- 
fallowed  land  until  it  is  as  fine  as  a  garden  ;  thea 
^lanure  it  amply  with  very  rotten  dung,  and  turn- 
ing  it  in,  harrow  in  the  seed ;  a  pound  of  seed  to 
^yery  three  acres  of  the  intended  crop. 

£ut  a  preparation  superior  to  ploughing  and 
dunging,  is  that  of  paring  and  burning  a  thin  coat 
for  plenty  of  ashes,  and  adding  a  thin  dressing  of 
very  rotten  dung  ;  turn  them  in  together,  and.  roU 
in  the  seed  and  bush-harrow.  The  plants  thus 
ecQppe  the  fly  aud  slug« 
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Having  on  former  occasions  mentioned  the  great 
importance  of  this  crop,  the  less  is  necessary  at 
present!  still,  however,  I  must  urge  our  young 
farmer  to  determine  to  have  as  many  August-sown 
cabbages  as  he  can  want  for  cattle,  sheep,  and 
swine,  from  the  first  of  October  to  the  last  of  De- 
cember. The  size  they  come  to  is  superior  to 
spring-sown  plants,  but  they  will  not,  jn  general^ 
last  longer  than  December.  The  use  is  however  so 
great ;  so  exceedingly  valuable  for  autumnal  fatting 
of  oxen,  feeding  cows,  fatting  wethers,  feeding 
hoggit  I^mbs,  and  supporting  the  whole  herd  of 
swine,  that  one  may,  without  hazard,  assert,  the 
farmer  who  does  not  make  a  provision  of  them, 
to  be  negligent  in  a  very  material  point  of  his  busi- 
ness. I  beg  .leave  to  refer  the  reader  to  my  JVbr- 
tfiern  and  Eastern  Tours,  and  to  very  many  regis- 
ters in  the  Annals  of  j^griculiure,  for  abundant 
information  on  this  subject. 

DRILLED  CABBAGE*  SEED. 

Cabbage-seed  may  be  drilled  on  ridges  where  it  is 
to  remain  the  last  week  in  this  month,  or  the  be* 
ginning  of  September,  as  directed  in  the  Calendar 
for  April ;  but  the  reader  is  to  observe,  that  the  be- 
nefit of  the  practice  has  not  that  superiority  which 
attends  the  April  drillings,  by  which  a  transplanta- 
tion in  June  is  avoided.  When  the  seed  is  sown  in 
August,  that  operation  takes  place  in  a  much  safer 
season. 
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i 
POTATOES.  I 

The  potatoe  crops  in  rows  must  be  hand- weeded, 
if  necessary;  but  it  is  now  probably  too  late  to 
horse-hoe.  If  the  intervals  are  weedy,  or  bound 
at  all^  or  the  plants  not  sufficiently  earthed  up, 
run  the  shim  through  them,  but  with  much  care, 
which  will  cut  up  weeds,  and  loosen  the  earth : 
afler  which  the  double  mouId*board  will  strike  them 
,  clean,  and  throw  the  earth  against  the  rows,  bank- 
ing them  up:  the  running  roots  and  fibres  will 
follow  such  new  thrown  up  earth,  and  increase  the 
crop. 

LUCERM. 

The  lucern  will  be  ready  again  for  cutting :  if 
unfortunately,  you  have  any  drilled  with  too  wide 
intervals,  attend  well  to  the  state  of  the  land,  and 
take  care  to  keep  it  in  loose,  well- pulverized  order, 
and  perfectly  clean  from  weeds.  But  with  crops 
put  in  as  they  ought  to  be,  that  is,  broad-cast,  or 
the  rows  at  nine  inches,  nothing  will  be  wanted  of 
this  sort. 

SAINFOIN. 

It  will  be  now  time  to  turn  into  the  sainfoin 
fields  that  were  mown  in  June;  but  you  should  be 
cautious  of  feeding  it  with  all  sorts  of  cattle  indis- 
criminately.  Sheep,  if  kept  too  long  on  it^  bite  out 
(he  heart  by  eating  into  the  bulb. 
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DIG    MANURES. 

Tliis  IS  a  work  which  shoiild  never  stop  for  hay, 
harvest,  ,or  any  thing  else,  if  the  farmer  has  money 
in  his  pocket,  and  Ins  plm  is  thus  to  improve  his 
farm ;  the  sooner  the  work  is  done,  the  longer  he 
has  the  benefit. 

FOLDING. 

If  thi*  practice  be  pursued,  the  fold  should  never 
stop  in  this  month :  the  flock  will  bear  it.  Re- 
member the  general  rule,  of  folding  the  land  that 
^ill  be  first  sown. 

HOGS. 

This  is  the  common  month  for  the  sows  to  bring 
their  second  litter  of  pigs ;  and,  if  the  farmer  has 
not  had  the  forecast  to  provide  plenty  of  wash  in 
his  hog-cisterns,  he  will  find  the  disadvantage. 
Clover  will  not  do  for  sows  and  pigs ;  they  niust  be 
fed  on  the  skim-milk,  butter- milk,  and  cheese- 
whey,  that  have  been  collecting  through  the  pre- 
ceding months,  while  the  dairy  was  at  its  height ; 
bran,  pollard,  barley,  buck-wheat,  or  pease  ground 
into  meat,  and  small  quantities  mixed  in  it. 

Lettuces  now  come  into  use,  and  are  of  excel- 
lent service  to  the  sows  and  pigs;  and  loay  be 
deemed  necessary  if  the  dairy  is  small;  andin  every 
event  to  tend  to  saving  corn.  He  who  keeps  many 
swine  cannot  be  too  attentive  to  providing  such  ar- 
ticles of  food  as  shall  save  corn-feeding.     Hogs  are 
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reckoned,  when  kept  in  great  numbers,  an  unpro- 
fitable stock ;  but  it  is  merely  for  want  of  making 
a  due  provision  of  crops  for  them ;  a  few  acres  of 
each  sort  will  carry  a  great  herd  of  swine :  but  let 
no  gap  occur  between  the  finishing  one  crop  and 
beginning  another. 

CARROTS. 

■ 

About  the  latter  end.  of  this  month  the  carrot 
crop  should  be  examined.  It  will  require  a  slight 
hoeing,  not  an  expensive  one;  but  jusi  to  cut  up 
the  few  weeds  that  may* be  supposed  to  have  arisen 
since  the  last  hoeing.  If  the  former  hoeings 
have  been  well  performed,  only  a  hand- weeding - 
vill  do.  All  the  plants  that  run  to  seed  to  be  care- 
fully "removed. 

PULL    HEMP. 

The  time  of  pulling  is  about  the  beginning  of 
August,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  13  weeks 
from  the  time  of  sowing :  the  leaves  turning  yellow, 
and  the  stalks  white,  are  signs  of  its  maturity :  the 
male  and  female  hemp  are  pulled  together  ;  indeed, 
when  the  crop  is  thick,  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
them.  The  expence  of  pulling  is  general]}'  esti- 
mated at  is.  per  peck,  according  to  the  quantity 
Originally  sown. 

When  it  is  all  taken  up,  and  bound  in  small 
bundles,  with  bands  at  each  end,  to  such  a  bigness 
as  you  can  grasp  with  both  hands,  it  is  conveyed  to 
a  pond  of  standing  water  (if  a  clay-pit  the  better), 

where 
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where  it  is  laid  bundle  upon  bundle,  direct   and   ^ 
across,   thus,     ;    ;    ;    ;-     This  is  teVmed  a  bed  of 


I    1 


hemp,  and  after  it  is  piled  to  such  a  thickness  as  to 
answer  the  depth  of  the  water  (which  cannot  be 
too  deep*),  it  is  loaded  with  blocks  and  logs  of 
wood,  until  all  of  it  is  totally  immersed ;  after  re- 
maining in  this  state  four  or  five  days,  as  the  wea- 
ther shall  direct,  it  is  taken  out,  and  carried  to  a 
field  of  aftermath,  or  of  any  other  grass  that  is 
dean  and  free  from  cattle :  the  bundles  being  un- 
tied, it  is  spread  out  thin,  stalk  by  stalk ;  in  this 
state  it  must  be  turned  evtery  other  day,  especially 
in  moist  weather,  lest  the  worms  should  injure  it. 
Thus  it  remains  for  six  weeks  or  more  ;  then  it  is 

« 

gathered  together,  tied  in  large  bundles,  and  kept 

dryj-  in  a  house  till  December  or  January. 

In  the  fens,  the  male  and  female,  or  femble  and- 

seed-hemp,    are   frequently   separated.     This   may 

arise  from  their  hemp  being  coarser,  and  the  stalks 

« 

larger.  To  attempt  it,  says  a  manufacturer,  ia 
Suffolk,  vvould  be,  I  think,-  unprofitable,  if  not 
impracticable. 

Hemp,  when  left  for  seed,  is  seldom  water- 
retted,  from  the  additional  trouble  and  expence  ; 
but  it  would  be  better  if  so  done.     It  is  generally 


*  Thi.^  descn-es  experimental  inquiry:  watering  hemp  is  a 
partial  rotting  ^through  fbmientation  :  the  vicinity  of  die  atmos- 
phere must,  for  Uiat  purpose,  be  necessary.  Tiie  best  licmp- 
ponds  I  have  seen  have  not  exceeded  the  dpj)th  of  five  ft-et. 

I  It  oiight  do^s  well  stacked,  if  kept  pcrfc<  lly  Iry. 

stacked 
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rtackecl  and  covered  during  the.  winter,  and  19 
spread  upon  meadow- land  in  January  or  February, 
If  the  season  suit  (particularly  when  covered  with 
tnow)  it  will  coine  to  a  good  colour,  and  make 
'  strong  coarse  cloths.  It  is  much  inferior  to* hemp 
palled  in  proper  time,  and  water-retted. 

PULL    FLAX. 

Hirs  aUo  is  the  season  for  pulling  flax  :  it  is 
bound  in  small  sheafs,  and  conveyed  to  the  steep- 
ing-pit,  where  it  remains  about  ten  days  on  an  ave- 
rage, and  is  then  grassed.  To  name  the  time  oftlie 
chief  works  on  this  cro{3  is  sufficient:  Aax  draws 
the  land,  and  returns  no  more  to  it  than  hemp. 
I  cannot  advise  the  yourig^  farmer  to  have  any  things 
to  do  with  it.  If,  from  singular  circumstances,  he 
is  Inclined  to  try  it,  he  should  procure  a  man  ac- 
customed both  to  the  culture  and  dressing. 

SET   STOCK    LAMBS. 

Pairs  for  the  Side  of  iambs  in  several  sheep  dis- 
tricts take  place  in  August;  and  it  is,  ui>on  the 
vhole,  as  proper  a  season  as  any  other,  when  the 
whole  are  collected,  to  draw  into  different  parcels, 
is  a  convenient  moment  for  separating  that  portion 
which  is  meant  to  be  kept  for  the  farmer's  own 
use.  The  common  management  of  a  flock  is  to 
sell  a  certain  number  of  crones  every  year,  and  to 
keep  that  number  of  the  very  best  ewe  Iambs  to 
supply  their  place  lu  the  flock  ;  and,  in  making 
this  selection,  the  farmer  or  his  shepherd   usually 
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(whatever  the  breed  may  be)  r^ects  all  that  mani- 
fest any  departure  from  certain  signs  of  the  true 
breed :  thus,  in  a  Norfolk  flock,  a  white  leg,  and 
a  face    not    of    a   hue    sufficiently  dark,    would 
be  excluded,   however  well  formed:  in  the  same 
manner,   a  white  face  on  the  South  Downs;    in 
Wiltshire  a  black  face  would  be  an  exclusion,  or  a 
horn  that  does  not  fall  back ;  in  Dorsetshire,  a  horn 
that  does  not  project,  &c.  &c. ;  and  where  the  pro- 
duce is  annually  sold  lean,  there  is  reason  in  all 
this ;  for  customers  wjio  have  been  used  to,  and 
prefer  certain  breeds,  as  having  paid  them  well, 
are  apt  to  be  fastidious  when  they  purchase.     Some, 
farmers,  in  this  selection,  look  chiefly  at  size,  ^l-* 
ways  keeping  the  largest  frames ;  but  this  is  pro- 
bably erroneous,  unless  they  keep  very  high.      It 
connects  with  a  question  by  no  means  ascertained, 
whether  sheep  do  or  do  not  eat  a  quantity  of  food 
proportioned  to  their  weight  ?  In  general,  it  is  a  safer 
rule  to  choose  a  well- formed  lamb,  or  that  indicates 
the  probability  of  making  a  well- formed  ewe,  ra- 
ther than  to  select  for  size.    The  attention  that  is 
to  be  paid  to  wool,  in  the  breeds  that  produce  the 
carding  sort,  will  depend  on  the  price  to  be  re- 
ceived :  if  the  farmer  lives  in  a  district  where  the 
price  of  the  year  is  given  equally  to   all  flocks, 
there  is  little  encouragement  to  lessen  quantity  fur 
the  sake  of  quality;   retaining,  however,   in  idea, 
the  fact  that  both  are  attainable,  that  it  is  very 
common  to  see  coarse  breeched  sheep  with  light 
fleeces;    and  those  of   a  fine    quality   heavy   in 
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weight.  The  Spanish  fleeces,  which  are  finer  thaa 
any  other,  are  lieavier  than  those  of  our  finest 
woolled  sheep.  With  combing -wool,  the  import- 
ance of  the  fleece  depends  still  more  on  price ;  we 
have  seen  it  8s.  a  tod :  and  it  has  lately  been  36s. 
finality  is  of  very  little  consequence,  indeed,  com- 
pared with  quantity,  and  wl>en  wool  sells  high,  no 
prudent  breeder  will  set  \m  stock  without  being* 
governed  considerably  by  this  object. 

The  high  .  prices  at  which  new  Leicester, 
and  new  South  Down  rams  lett  and  sell,  has 
opened  a  field  of  speculation  in  sheep-breed- 
ing. It  is  sufficient  to  remark,  that  this  spirit 
of  breeding,'  whether  it  shall  prove  durable  or 
cot;  whether  much  money  shall  or  shall  not  be 
made  in  it  in  future,  is  not  what  any  prudent  man 
beginning  business  will  adventure  in  but  with 
great  caution :  men  of  such  immense  fortune  are 
now  taking  a  lead  in  it,  and  are  ia  many  respects 
doing  it  on  siieii  liberal  principles,  that  the  wisest 
conduct  of  such  farmers  as  I  may  be  supposed  to 
address,  is  to  take  proper  opportunities  of  con- 
verting their  experjments  to  their  own  (the  farmers) 
profit.  Leave  the  expence  to  them,  but  when  you 
can,  convert  the  profit  to  your  own  advantage.  In 
setting  a  stock  of  lambs,  therefore,  you  may  mark 
a  score  of  the  best,  for  a  future  ram  to  be  picked 
up  when  opportunity  offers ;  or,  better  still,  to. 
send  to  the  tup  of  some  ram-letter  that  takes  them 
in  at  a  reasonable  price  per  head.  By  every  year 
Selecting  five  or  six  per  cent,  and  by  every  year 

cover- 
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covering  that  number  by  a  ram  better  than  any  of 
your  own,  the  flock  must  be  on  the  improving 
hand ;  and  this  may  be  done  at  a  very  small  ex- 
pence. 

This  moment  of  setting  the  stock  lambs  is,*  that 
of  adding  to,  or  dinunishing  the  number  of  a  flock, 
by  keeping  more  or  fewer  than  the  crones  sold. 
This  is  a  very  material  part  of  the  business :  on  a 
farm  with  a  given  stationary  sheep-walk,  it  is  pro- 
bably regulated  by  circumstances  that  rarely  change; 
but  on  enclosed  farms,  where  the  sheep  are  sup- 
ported by  fields  alternately  in  grass  and  tillage^ 
variations  may  easily  be  supposed,  and  the  questioa 
of  hard  or  light  stocking,  that  is,  of  close  feeding 
or  a  bead  of  grass,  then  comes  in  to  decide  the 
number  kept.  '  If  the  produce  or  profit  per  head  is 
looked  to,  the  conduct  to  be  pursued  is  evidently 
to  stock  lightly;  but  if  the  return  is  looked  for  in 
corn,  from  fields  laid  down  for  refreshment  by  rest, 
then  close  feeding  id  a  very  material  poii^t,  and  the 
number  kept  will  depend  ou  it.  With  all  tb^ 
grasses,  &o.  that  do  not  decline  from  age,  the 
more  sheep  you  keep,  the  more  you  may  keep,  and 
the  more  corn  you  will  reap  when  such  are  ploughed ; 
a  circumstance  too  important  to  be  forgotten.  But 
the  young  farmer  will  remember,  that  upon  this 
system  he  must  not  have  a  show  flock,  or  let  the 
vanity  of  a  farm  have  the  least  influence  with  him; 
if  in  this  way  he  will  have  somethmg  to  talk  of, 
9  score  or  two  of,  pampered  favourites,  the  fewer 

the 
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the  better,  will  be  povision  enough^  for  they  may 
cost  him  more  than  they  are  worth. 

SELL   LAMBS. 

Having  set  his  own  stock,  he  drives  the  rest  of 
the  ewe  Iambs  and  all  the  wethers  to  the  iamb  fair ; 
and  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  him,  in  ascertaining 
comparative  prices,  as  well  as  for  knowing  the  pro- 
gressive state  of  his  flock,  to  weigh  and  register 
the  weights  of  all.  Let  him  also  acquaint  himself 
by'proper  inquiries  among  his  neighbours,  of  the 
cxpences  which  ought  to  be  incurred  in  driving, 
hiring  grass  or  stubbles^  shepherd  and  assistants, 
board,  hurdles,  &c.  &c. 

If  the  fairs  for  the  sale  of  lambs  are  later  than 
August,  as  in  September,  and  even  to  Michaelmas, 
as  in  some  districts,  great  care  must  be  taken  to 
keep  them  in  forcing  food,  as  in  spring  tares,  early 
aown  rape,  good  grass  of  the  right  degree  of  bite, 
&c.  &c.  in  order  to  promote  their  growth  and  in- 
crease their  value.  But  to  sell  in  August  is  more 
beneficial. 

KEEPING   ROUND. 

This  term  is  not  very  expressive  of  its  meaning, 
bat  common  among  farmers,  for  describing  a  dif- 
ferent sheep  system,  that  of  so  proportioning  the 
number  of  ewes,  as  to  keep  all  their  produce  for 
the  butcher.  'If  he  is  in  this  system,  his  principal 
object  18  to  consider  wether  lambs  as  fatting  ^tock^ 

and 
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end  feed  them  Accordingly  from  weaning  to  tho 
knife.     His  crones  the  same  from  this  period. 


LAYING    DOWN    LAND    TO  GRASS, 

This  is  the  best  season  of  the  whole  year  for  this 
very  important  preparation,  and  no  other  admissible 
for  it  on  strong,  wet,  or  heavy  soils.  Spring  sow* 
ings  with  com  may  succeed,  and  do  often,  but  that 
they  are  hazardous  f  know  from  forty  years  ex- 
perience. In  all  my  trials,  I  never  failed  with  an 
August  sowing  but  once,  and  that  was  with  cresl;ed 
dog's-tail  gathered  too  early  by  the  women,  know- 
hig  the  intention  too  soon. 

Preparation. —  \  suppose  this  to  have  been  either 
a  fallow  or  winter  tares  sown  very  early,  and  mown 
in  June  for  soiling,  which  may  give  nearly  two 
months  in  the  very  heat  of  the  summer  for  tillage: 
such  a  preparation  is  one  of  the  most  effective  for 
cleaning  land  that  can  be ;  and  it  may  further  be 
supposed,  that  the  land'  had  been  favoured  in  tte 
course  of  crops  previously  to  the  year  of  laying 
down. 

5ee(&.-*-These  should  be  varied  according  tq  the 
«oiI,  as  in  the  foUowing  table: 

Clay* 
Cow 'gnus. 
CockVtooL 
Dog's'UiL 
fescue. 
Fox-tail.  "^ 
Oat-grass. 
Trefoil. 
York- white. 
Timothy. 


Loam* 

SanJ. 

Clall. 

f            Peaf. 

White  clover. 

Wliite  clover. 

Yarrt>w. 

White  c^o^•€l 

Ray. 

Ray. 

Buinet. 

Dog's-tail. 

York-«white. 

York-white. 

Trcfi)il. 

CockVfooc 

Fescue. 

Yarrow, 

White  clover. 

Rib. 

Fox^tail. 

Burnet. 

Sainfoin. 

York*whitie. 

DogVtail.  * 

Trefoil. 

Ray. 

Poa. 

Rib. 

Fox-«aiL 

Timothy. 

Feftcue« 

Yarrow. 

limothy. 

Lucera. 

■ 

1 
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In  regard  to  the  quantities  per  acre  of  these 
plants,  this  must  neoessarily  depend  on  the  means 
of  getting  them.  In  situations  where  women  and 
children  are  fully  employed,  it  may  be  difficult  to 
procure  large  quantities,  gathered  by  hand ;  in  such 
, places  a  man  must  be  content  with  what  can  be 
bought.  Crested  dog*s-tail  is  so  very  generally  to 
be  thus  procured,  that  I  cannot  but  suppose  it,  in 
a  good  measure  at  command.  However,  without 
adverting  to  this  point,  I  may  remark,  that  from 
the  lands  which  I  have  laid  down  to  grass  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  in  which  I  have  used'every 
one  of  these  plants  largely,  except  the  poa,  and 
that  on  a  smaller  scale,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  following  quantities  may  be  safely  recommended : 

Clay. 

Seeds,  SuOslilutes, 

« 

Cow-graiss, 5  lb. 

Trefoil,    5lb. 

Dog*$-tail,     10 lb.  Yorkshire  white,  2  bush. 

Fescue,    1  buali.    Timothy,^   ....    4 lb. 

Fox-tail, 1  do.         Do.  4lb.;  or,  York-white,  1  bush* 

Loam. 

White  clover, 5  lb. 

DogVtail, .  r 10 lb.         Ray,  I  peck;  Rib-grass,  4 lb. 

Ray, 1  peck. 

Rescue, 3  do.       Yorkshire  white. 

Fox-tail, a  do.       Timothy,  4  lb. 

Yarrow,  ..........  2  do..     Cow -grass,  5  lb. 

Sand. 
"White  clover, 7  lb. 

Trefoil,    5  lb. 

Bimiet, .61b. 

Bar* 


\ 
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'  Seeds^  SubstiiUles. 

0 

fcy, 1  peck. 

Yarrow, l  bush.        Ray^  1  pccky  Rib.  4lb, 

Chalk. 

fiamet, , JOlb. 

TrefoU, ! 5lb. , 

White  clover, .. .".  5  lb. 

Yarrow, » . . .  l  bush.        Ray,  1  bush.        " "  • 

•  *        * 

Peat. 

White  clover,  • . . .  lOlb. 

DogVtailj lOlb.         York  white,  6  pecks. 

Ray, 1  peck. 

Fox-tail, '  2  do.         Rib,  5  lb.  ' 

Fescue,     2  do.         Cow- grass,  4 lb. 

Timothy, 1  do.  * 

But  here  I  must  observe  ^generally,  tbat  if  the 
land  thus  laid  to  grass, ,  be  intended  for  sheep, 
it  is  not  an  object  of  very  great  consequence 
to  sow  only  the  finer  grasses;  as  close  feeding, 
after  the  first  year,  will  make  any  grass  named 
in  these  lists  fine,  and  sweet,  and  productive; 
but  this  effect  depends  altogether  on  its  being  con- 
stantly fed  close ;  that  is,  all  seed  stems  being  pre- 
vented from  rising.  Every  good  farmer  is  sensible 
of  the  necessity  of  this  with  ray-gras^;  but  most 
unaccountably  does  not  extend  -a  similar  concern  to 
other  grasses.  I  have  laid  down  above  200  acres 
chiefly  for  sheep ;  and  I  have  stocked  the  fields  so 
parly  in  spring,  and  so  thickly,  as  just  to  keep  down 
the  seed  stems:    the  cock's-foot,    oat-grass,   and 

Hh  .  Yorkshire 
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Yorkshire  lihite,  tiith  thia.n)anagenieiit,  hatve  prox'ed 
Weet    feeding  grasses,   not   at  all.  rejected,   even- 
in  fields  where  ihe  flock  had  a  choice. 

Solving. — ^l^'he  even  distribution  of  the  seeds 
being  of  much  importance,  a  calm  day  should  be 
chosen  for  the  sowing,  and  particular  attention 
given  to  prevent  the  seedsmen  mixing  too  many 
together:  let  the  farmer  remember,  that  the  ex- 
pcnce  of  going  often  over  the  ground,  is  nothing, 
on  compaiison  with  the  benefit  of  having  each  sort 
equally  distributed. 

Successive  managejnent.^-^lTi  this  respect,  do 
other  attention  is  necessary  than  to  keep  every 
sort  of  stock  oat  of  the  field  most  assiduously 
through  all  the  following  autumn  and  winter# 
Some  writers  direct  manuring;  but  this  should 
have  been  done  ])reYiously  to  sowing  the  Winter 
tares,  if  done  at  all.  After  sowing,  none  is  admis- 
sible but  such  dressings  as  may  be  sown  by  hand. 

CONVERSION   OF  POOR   LAYS. 

Tfiere  are^  on  n}a))y  farms,  tracts  of  barren  lays, 
from  moi^s,  poverty,  neglect,  and  k^d  herbage, 
upon  which  a  very  great  iuiprovemcnt  may  be 
made  by  a  single  plougliinj  in  August.  For  this 
purpose,  a  strong  four-hor^  plough  must  be  used 
with  a  .skim-coulter;  then  go  over  it  twice  in  dif- 
ferent directions  with  the  scarifier,  so  as  .not  to  dis- 
turb the  flag ;  harrow  it  once,  and  immediately 
«ow  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of  cole-seed,  two  bushels 
of  cock's*foot,  and  one  bushel  of  Yorkshire  white 

pee 
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per  acre,  adding  some  of  whatever  seeds  may  be 
procured  at  the  moment  cheaply.  Leave  it  unfed 
and  untouched  till  the  March  following,  in  which 
month,  and  through  Aprils  load  it  well  with  sheep ;. 
the  use  will  then  be  very  great ;  keep  sheep .  feed- 
ing it  heavily  through  the  year}  the  cole  WjU  be 
killed,  and  you  ^ill  have  a  pasture  worth  treble  what 
k  was  before.  The  expence  ia  small,  and  the  im^ 
provement  rapid. 

SHUT  UP  ROUEN. 

The  time  for  shutting  up  after-grass  for  use  th^ 
following  winter  and  spring,  will  depend  on  Xht 
richne^  of  the  soil :  directly  from  the  acythe  ia 
the  proper  period  for  lands  of  moderate  fertility^ 
that  lett  from  I2s.  to  258.  an  acre;  but^  in  fieldi 
of  greater  richness,  from  25s.  to  35s.  August  is  « 
better  month,  feeding  till'  then  quite  bare :  and,  oq 
still  richer  lands,  September  may  do.  On  the  fine 
i&alt-marshes  of  Lincolnshire  there  is  such  a  spring 
all  winter,  that  two  sheep  an  acre  are  fed  without 
any  previous  .exclusion.  This  .  husbandry  cannot 
have  too  much  attention,  for  it  is  by  far  the  most 
certain  dependence  a  man  can  have  for  his  flock  at 
the  fnost  pinching  period  of  the  whole  year. 
Lands  fed  in  the  spring  may  be  kept  equally  with 
thos6  mown. 
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WHEAT. 

UPON  all  cold,  v^ty  and  backward  soils, 
September  is  the  best  season  for  putting  in  wheat, 
provided  other  ciroumstances  permit  it;  such  are 
principally  the  weather,  for  wheat  should  not  be 
sown  till  rain  comes  in  tolerable  plenty ;  and  never 
in  a  dry  season*  Upon  drier  and  warmer  soils,  it 
h  better  to  postpone  this  business  till  October. 
But  in  this  case,  let  our  farmer  remember,  that 
dover  and  other  layers  should  be  ploughed  (if  rain 
comes)  in  September,  for  it  is  a  great  advantage  to 
have  such  layers  remain  unsown  for  three  weeks  or 
n  month  after  ploughing.  Another  general  obser- 
vation is,  that  in  prc^rtion  to  the  earliness  of  the 
sowing,  rnay  be  a  small  deduction  from  the  accus* 
tonied  quantity  of  seed;  twg  bushels  sown  any  time 
in  this  month,  are  equal  to  three  in  November. 

SORT  OF  WHEAT. 

These  are  numerous,  and  many  of  them  known 
in  different  counties  under  difierent  names,  which 
necessarily  causes  some  confusion  in  reports  that 
are  made  on  this  subject.  It  is  .  liere  necessary  to 
notice  but  a  few  of  the  sorts. 

i.  Red  lammas^  a  red  straw,  red  ear,  and  red 
|:emel ;  reckoned  by  many  farmers  the  best  of  all 
the  sorts  hitherto  Imown,  and  yielding  the  finest 

^      *  *nd 
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dnd  whitest  fioor.    There  are  also  a  yelbw  and  a 

brown  lammas. 

'    2. /Hoary  white:  white  straw;  ear,  and  grain.    * 

3.  Bearded  ;  productive  on  very  poor^  cold,  wet 
land  ;  but  a  ooarse  grain,  and  sells  for  an  infetior 
price* 

4.  Clark  wheat ;  red  blossom,  chaff,  and  straw, 
but  white  grain  ;  'a  favourite  sort  in  Sussex. 

5.  Hedge  wheat;  white:  very  productive. 

6.  Velvet ;  a  distinct  sort  from  the  hoary  white ; 
it  is  a  white  wheat,  and  though  not  weighty,  yields 
much  flour;  a  very  thin  sLin.  ' 

7.  Cone  wheat,  of  various  sorts,  so  called  from 
the  shape  of  the  ear.  v 

STEEPING   THE  SEED. 
^  '  '         ••  ■       . 

The  modes  of  steeping,  brining,  arid  liming  the 

seed,   are  innumerable;    all  are  equally  intended 

as  priecautions  against,  the  smut.    I  made  several 

experiments  on  this  object,  from  which  it  appeared, 

that  steeping  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  in 

a  lye  of  wood-ashes,  in  iime-water^  and  in  a  solu^ 

tion  of  arsenic,  gave  clean  crops  from  extremely 

smutty  seed  ;  but  a  short  time  in  those  mixtures 

had  a  much  less  effect. 

November  9,  1786,  marked  twelve  beds  of  gootl 
sandy  loam,  in  great  heart,  on  a  clay-marl  bottom, 
and  struck  drills  at  one  foot.  Prepared  the  see4 
differently  for  each. 

1 .  White  velvet  wheat,  a  year  old,  that  was  very 
cm  utty:  no  steep  or  lime.  •      . 

-^  H  h  a  t.  Velret 
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'    2.  Velvet  wheat  of  this  year,  and  very  smuttyi 

swam  in  brine,  and  limed, 
3.  Ditto  ditto,  of  this  year^  steeped  24  hours  in 

a  ateep  of  lye,  arsenic,  ice.  * 
V  4.  Ditto  ditto,    14  hours  in  the  same« 

5.  Ditto  ditto,  swam   in  the  same   steep,  and 

limed  and  sown  directly. 

6.  Ditto   ditto,  washed   repeatedly  in  common 

water  till  cleani  then  swam  in 
the  steep,  dried  with  lime,  and 
sown  directly. 

7.  Ditto    ditto,  merely  washed  well  in  common 

water. 

8.  Ditto    ditto,    dry   from   the  barn ;    nothing 

done  to  it.  i 

9..  Ditto    ditto,  steeped  in  lime-water,  made  with 

hot  water  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  Mons^  Tessier-f-,  and 
drfed  with  lime;  then  in  the 
arsenic  steep,  and  again  dried 
with  lime. 

10.  Ditto  ditto,  washed  in  the  same  lime-water, 

and  then  dried  with  lime ;  as  by 
Mons.  Tessier. 


*  Made  half  a  hogshead  of  strong  lixivium  of  wood-ashea,  put 
it  in  a  cast-iron  boiler,  with  7lh.  of  commdn  salt,  and  lib.  of 
Arsenic ;  boiled  it,  and  kept  it  in  the  boiler  for  use  when  cold. 
This  is  Mr.  Andrews's  sleep,  except  the  8alt>  which  be  does  aot 
OBe.— SeeTcl.  ti.  p.  174. 

t  ^e^  Annals^  toI.  vi.  p.  208. 
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)1.  Vdvet  wheat,  steeped    12   hours  hi  a  pickle 

made   of    hot   lime-water;    to 
which  added  the  vegetable  pow- 
der  of    M.   Brongniart,    dried 
with  lime. 
12.  Ditto    ditto,     steeped  four  hours  in  the  arsenic 

steep  ;  dried  with  \niie* 
Sowed  them  November  1 1  :  the  contents  of  each 
division,  a  rpd  square.  All  the  seed  was  exceedingly 
smutty.  Very  little  of  the  old  seed  ever  vegetated. 
The  Qth  of  May  I  went  to  France,  and  therefore, 
besides  leaving  directions  with  my  bailiff  to  note  the 
result,  I  requested  my  friend  and  neighbour,  Mr. 
Carter,  to  yiew  them  at  the  proper  season,  and  mi* 
nate  the  appearance*  The  following  is  a  copy  of 
his  note : 

JuIt/  26,  1787. 
1  •  Ears  fine  :  smut  inconsiderable. 

2.  Very  smutty:  far  inferior  to  No.  1. 

3.  Equal  to  No.  1  in  smut,  and  to  No.  2  for 
growth. 

4.  ^o  smut :  growth  .as  No.  2  and  3. 

5.  6.  Growth  as  No.  l,  but  more  smut. 

7.  Very  smutty. 

8.  Not  so  bad  growth  as  No.  7. 
Q.  ]0.  Better:  but  some  smut. 

J 1 .  Ears  as  No.  2 :  nearly  free  from  smut. 
12.  Ditto:  but  more  smutty. 
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The  foUowinj^  is  the  copy  of  my  bailHTs  account^ 
taken  afterwards  : 

No.  1.     7      smutty -ears, 

2.  105     do.       do.  * 

3.  ^         do.       do. 

4.  6        do.      do. 
•  d.     35       do.       do. 

6.  32       do.       do. 

7.  f      of  the  whole  smutty, 

8.  5       smutty, 

g.  20  smutty  ears, 

JO.  75  do.       do. 

11.  5  do.       do. 

12.  10  do.       do. 

As  a  great  deal  of  the  old  seed  never  came  up,  the 
proportion  of  seven  smutty  ears  in  the  remainder 
is  considerable,  and  should  shew  that  sowing  old 
seed  is  not  a  security  when  the  wheat  -is  so  very  bad. 

The  first,,  in  point  of  freedom  from  the  dis- 
temper, are  those  steeped  in  arsenic  24  hours,  and 
M.  Brongniart's  powder :  these  are  equal,  with  this 
superiority,  that  1 2  hours  with  the  latter  are  equal 
to  25  with  the  former. 

The  next  in  freedom,  and  nearly  equal,  is  that 
which  was  14  hours  in  the  arsenic-steep :  and  the 
next  to  that.  No.  12,  which  was  only  four  hours 
in  the  sdme  steep.  The  superiority  of  arsenic  to 
all  the  rest  is  decided ;  but  it  is  remarkable,  that 
the  time  of  steeping  seems  of  consequence.  Twenty* 
four  hours  lessens,  by  half  the  quantity  of  smut^ 
pn  comparison  with  foyr  hours.  In  Mr.  Andrews*8 
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method,  the  seed  is  not  steeped  at  all,  but  otily 
swam.  No.  6  was  nearly  his  method,  but  it  failed 
here  very  much ;  yet  the  quantity  of  arsenic  I 
used  was  double  what  he  prescril>es.  The  reader 
is,  however,  to  remember,  that  no  man  in  his 
senses  would  sow  such  seed  as  that  'of  this  ex- 
periment. That  gentleman's  method  is  certainly 
sufficient,  with,  fine  clean  seed,  because  no  crops 
are  cleaner  than  his  j^  but  to  discover  on  what  cir- 
cumstahce  of  the  preparation  the  security  depends, 
is  an  object  certainly  t>f  consequence. 

Every  operation  the  seed  went  through  did  good: 
washing  in  common  water,  lessened  the  smut  from 
one-half  to  one-third. 

Swimming  in  brine,  and  liming,  apjlears  tobe 
utterly  deficient. 

A  striking  feature  in  the  result  is,  the  utter 
failure  of  the  method  so  warmly  recommended  by 
Mons..  VAbbe  Tessier :  yet  nothing  can  be  more 
decisive  than  the  circumstances,  as  reported  by  him; 
and  in  consequence  of  his  and  M/  Tillet*s  experi- 
,ments,  the  King's.  Council  in  France  issued  an 
edict,  prohibiting  the  use  of  arsenic  and  other  poi- 
sonous drugs.  Conclusions  are  not  to  be  drawn 
from  one  experiment.  I  shjfll  repeat  this,  and  with 
variations. 

December  7,  1787,  sowed  14  beds  with  the  same 
wheat-seed,  as  black  with  the  smut  aa  I  ever  saw 
any.  •   . , 

No.  1 .  Sown  di*y :  nothing  done  to  it:   ^ 
4       3.  Washed  well  in  cleat)  water. 

No.  3. 
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No.  3«  Washed  in  lime-wateri 

4.  Ditto,  in  a  lye  of  wood-ashes. 

5.  Ditto,  in  an  arsenic  and  salt  mixture ;  a$ 

in  last  year's  trial. 

6.  Steeped  in  lipno-water,  four  hours. 
7*  Ditto,  in  the  lye,  four  hours. 

8*  Ditto,  in  the  arsenic-  steep,  four  hours. 
Q.  Ditto,  in  lime-water,  12  hours. 

10.  Ditto^  in  the  lye,  12  hours,  * 

11.  Ditto,  in  the  arsenic- steep,  12  hours. 

12.  Ditto,  in  lime-water,  24  hours. 

13.  Ditto,  in  the  lye,  24  hours. 

14.  Ditto,  in  the  arsenic,  34  hours. 

HESULT. 
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The  principal  objects  to  attend  to  in  these  re- 
fiults,  are  the  mode  of  steeping,  which  entirely 
prevented  the  malady^  and  these  evidently  depend 

on 
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on  the  time  the  wheat  remains  in  the  steeps*  Nos. 
10^  12,  and  13^  were  12  hours  in  it  at  the  shortest; 
and  lime-water  not  effective  in  12  hours,  but  se- 
cure in  24,  confirms  tbis  doctrine.  Old  wheat  is 
clearly  much  less  exposed  to  the  malady  than  new ; 
and  I  have  since  heard  of  many  farmers  trusting 
with  entire  confidence  to  old  wheat,  and  not  wet- 
ting it  at  all :  but,  of  course,  they  would  not  sow 
a  sample  which  they  knew  had  been  smutty. 

WHEAT  AFTER    FALLOW. 

If  there  is  one  practice  in  liusbandry  proved  by 
modern  improvements  to  be  worse  than  another^ 
it  is  that  of  sowing  wh^at  on  fallows :  all  I  shall 

• 

therefore  observe  under  this  head  is,  to  note  that  in 
some  counties,  the  fallows  are  ploughed  just  before 
harvest  on  to  two-bout  ridges,  ready  to  plough  and 
sow  under  furrow  in  the  spraining  method ;  a  seeds- 
man to  every  plough,  which  reverses  the  ridges.  In 
others  they  lay  their  lands  into  ten  or  twelve  fur- 
row stitcher  or  lands,  and  sow  some  under  furrow, 
some  under  the  harrow.  Ridges  vary  exceedingly, 
according  to  their  wetness ;  and  in  Kent  they  have, 
by  means  of  the  turn-wrest  plQugh,  no  lands  at  all^ 
but  a  whole  field  bne  even  surface.  It  would  be 
useless  to  expatiate  on  the  circumstances  of  fallow- 
wheat,  which  ought  no  where  to  be  found.  If 
fallows  be,  or  are  thought  necessary,  let  them  be 
sown  with  barley  or  oats,  or  \tith  any  thing  but 
wheats 

WHEAT 
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WHEAT  AFTER   BEANTS, 

•  Beans,  if  well  cultivated,  form  the  best  prepara- 
*tion  for  wheat ;  I  have  seen  in  Kent  a  field  of  wheat 
Which  followed  four  prq>arations,  beans,  clover, 
tares,  and  fallow,  and  the  first  was  superior  to  all 
tlie  rest ;  next  the  clover,  then  the  tares,  and  the 
worst  was  after  tlie  follaw.  If  our  young  farmer 
has  a  bean-stubble  on  which  he  intends  sowing' 
wheat,  he  should  be  as  early  as  possible  in  giving  \t 
the  due  tillage ;  this  will  depend  on  soil,  for  on 
some  it  will  be  more  advantageous  to  trust  to  the 
shim,  scarifiers,  and  scufflers,  than  to  the  plough. 
If  the  land  is  \try  clean,  the  great  Isle  of  Tlianct 
shim  will  cut  through  Cvery  thing,  and  loosen  tlie 
surface  sufficiently  to  enable  the  harrows  to  leave  it 
as  clean  and  fine  as  a  garden,  women  attending  to 
pick  and  burn.  If  less  clean,  the  Kentish" broad- 
share  may  do  the  work  more  effectively.  In  other 
cases  the  scufHer  may  be  equal  to  the  business. 
When  he  has  got  the  surface  to  his  mind,  he  is  to 
consider  whether  or  not  he  should  plough  it,  which 
IS  advisable  if  the  soil  be  of  a  firm,  solid,  tenacious 
quiility,  and  if  he  doqs  not  intend  to  drill  the 
\vheat:  if  he  ploughs  such  a  soil,  be  may  not  have 
any  apprehension  of  root- fallen  wheat,  failing 
roots  from  a  loose  bottom  ;  but  he  will  brjng'up  a 
new  surface  that  may  drill  with  diliiculty:  whereas 
that  which  has  received  the  influences  of  the  crop, 
atmosphere,  and  of  his  late  operations,  will  be  in 
exactly  the  right  temper  for  tlic  drill  to   wort  in. 
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If  the  soil  is  of  amore  loose,  friable  quality,  and 
be  should  plough  down  the  fine  surface  he  has 
gained,  he  will  give  the  wheat  too  loose  a  bottom^ 
4nd  he  will  ruu  the  chance  of  a  root -fallen  cropw. 
In  such  cases,  or  in  any  that  have  a  tendency  to^ 
this  circumstance,  he  should  determine  not  to. 
plough  at  all,  but  drill  directly;  a  method  in  which. 
be  saves  tillage,  and  has  the  probability  of  a  better 
produce.  Tliis  is  a  new  practice  on  strong  land,  but 
I  have  seen  such  success  in  it  as  leaves  no  reason 
for  doubting  the  soundness  of  its  principles.  Mr^ 
Ducket,  on  a  sandy  soil,  did  it  for  years^  and  with 
great  effect.  It  should  be  remembered,  that  what- 
ever other  circumstances  may  influence  the  growth 
of  this  grain,  it  loves  a  Arm-  bottom  to  root  in,  and 
rarely  flourishes  to  pro6t  when  it  is  loose  and 
crumbly,  nor  will  a  depth  of  such  mould  do  if  the 
under  stratum  in  which  it  wiU  attempt  to  flx  its 
roots,  be  from  its  Equality  repellent.  The  best 
basis  is  the  cultivable  earthy  firm  from  not  having 
been  lately  disturbed.  «No  such  rules  can  be  gene* 
ral,  but  the  case  happens  oftener  than  some  are. 
willing  to  suppose. 

WHEAT  AFTER  CLOVER. 

Clover  forms  a  very  excellent  preparation  for 
wheat, '  yielding  ample  crops  of  the  golden  grain 
at  a  very  light  expence :  so  that,  while  the  Nor- 
folk husbandry,  of,  1.  Turnips;  2.  Barley;  3.  Clo- 
ver; 4.  Wlieat;  is  practicable  on  a  farm  dry 
tnough  for  turnips^  and  rich  enough  for  wheat,  j 
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man  ma/  well  enough  be  satisfied  with  his  profit ; 
bat  afler  many  repetitions  (and  this  system  has 
been  common  for  above  fifty  years),  it  was  found 
that  two  evils  gradually  appeared,  which  were  un- 
known at  the  first  introduction  of  it.  Turnips  de* 
manded  ample  manuring  where  they  were  once 
produced  of  larger  size  without  any ;  and  the  clo- 
ver became  so  subject  to  failures,  that  it  was  no 
longer  easy  to  have  it  every  fourth  year.  This 
treated  the  necessity  of  variations  (of  which  more 
in  another  place),  but  still  retaining  clover  as  the 
preparation  for  wheat.  The  husbandry,,  however,* 
was  very  imperfect,  from  the  mode  of  putting  ia 
the  wheat,  which  was  merely  by  the  harrow,  in 
which  method  (for  the  skim -coulter  was  unknown) 
the  seed  was  too  apt  to  fall  into  the  seams  of  the 
furrows,  and  came  up  consequently  among  what-* 
ever  grass  and  weeds  might  be  in  the  land.  The 
discovery  of  dibbling  was  a  very  capital  improve-*' 
ment ;  in  this  method  the  seed  was  deposited  in 
the  centre  of  the  flags,  and  the  regular  treading 
Ihe  land  rfeceived,  pressed  douTi  the  furrow,  and 
gave  a  degree  of  firmness  not  otherwise  attainable; 
The  success  was  great;  and  had  the  labouring 
poor  kept  to  that  care  and  accuracy  which  they 
began  with  in  dibbling,  the  practice  would  never 
have  lessened ;  but  the  great  earnings  they  made 
gave  a  spur  to  their  avidity,  and  they  have  both  in 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  done  it  of  late  years  in  so 
slovenly  and  careless  a,  manner,  that  drilling  is 
every,  where  coming  in,    instead   of  a   pr«itice 
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esteemed  by  many  6(  the  most  intelligeDt  farmeri 
as  unrivalled,  when  well  performed.  At  present,  it: 
is  thought  in  those  counties  the  maVk  of  a  bad 
farmer,  to  sow  broad -cast  wheat  00  clover. 

The  land  having  been  ploughed  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks*,  it  is  to  be  well  rolled  down  with  s 
heavy  roller,  and  then  dibbled:  here,  as  in  all  other 
cases,  the  chief  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the  dib'*- 
biers  making  the  holes  deep  endugh,  and  to  the 
children  dropping  equally  without  scattering.  It 
^  is  then  bush-harrowed.  Six  pecks  of  seed  U 
enough  for  two  rows  on  a  flag  in  this  month; 
But  if  only  one  row,  still  I  would  recommend  as 
much  seed  to  be  put  in.  And  another  observation 
it  is  necessary  to  make,  that  if  the  land  is  known 
to  be  given  to  the  mildew,  an  increase  of  seed  00 
that  account  is  right,  whatever  the  soil  or  season  ; 
by  reason  qf  the  well-known  fact,  that  all  thia 
crops  suffer  more  from  that  distemper  than  such  a» 
are  thicker. 

In  regard  to  drilling,  the  various  directiang 
given  in  the  spring  Calendars,  relative  to  accurately 
ploughing  the  lands  either  for  one  stroke  of  the 
drill-machine,  or  for  a  bout  of  it,  are  equally  ap- 
plicable to  drilling  wheat.  The  operations  are  the 
same,  and  therefore  to  dwell  on  them  needless ; 
but  it  should  be  remembered,  that  in  ploughing 
all-lays,  the  use  of  the  skiip-coulter  is  very  great^ 
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*  On  to  drill-stitchej^  tf  that  husbandry  is  at  9f\y  tiqic  to  W 
practl^d  ii^  the  fi«ld. 

and 
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and  in  some  cases  intKspens^le :  an  effective  har^^- 
rowing  shoald  precede  the  drill.  The  quantity  of 
teed  the  same  .as  in  dibbling. 

A  very  singular  experiment  of  Mr.  Ducket's  on 
preparing,  a  clover  lay  for  wheat,  should  here  be 
mentioned:  he  had  a  field  in  which  wheat  rarely 
escaped    being    greatly   root-fallen:    not   to    lose; 
ftou'ing  it  with  that  grain,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
l^rd  against  the  experienced  malady,  he  scarified 
it  repeatedly,  till  he  had  torn  up  the  clover,  and 
ftLso  gained  tilth  enough  for  drilling  in ;  then  he 
collected   the  clover  fragments,  and  carted   them 
into  the  farm-yard  to  make  dang,  and  drilled  the 
field:  the  wheat  having  a  firm  bottom  in  an  un- 
fttrred  soil,  escaped  the  disease,   and  yielded  an 
ample  produce :   very  singular  husbandry,  and  ad- 
Qiirably  adapted    to  the  'peculiarity  of    the   soil. 
The  clover-bulb,  which  would  have  secured    the 
dreaded  looseness  had  it  been  turned  down,  made 
a  large  quantity  of  dung,  and  therefore,  was  not 
lost  to  the  fa.rm,    though  the  particular  field  was 
deprived  of  it.     No  saving  of  ex  pence  was  here 
made^  but  an  extraordinary  one  incurred;  but  it 
secured  a  a-op  where  otherwise  thojre  would  have 
been  none. 

WHEAT   AFTER   TARES. 

A  good  crop  of  winter  tares  leaves  the  ground 
in  such  loose,  putrid/  friable  order,  that  it  is  much 
better  husbafndry  to  sow  turnips  or  plant  cabbages 
on  \t,  tl\an  leave  it  to  receive   tillage  for  wheat. 

However, 
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However,  if  this  management  should!  take  place, 
the  land  should  not  be  ploughed  at  all,  but  left  to 
consolidate  at  bottom,  to  become  finn  for  the  roots 
of  the  wheat  to  fix  in,  and  the  surface  worked 
with  the  scarifiers  or  scufl[iers,  according  to  its 
temper,  just  sufficient  to  keep  it  clear  of  all  weeds, 
and  in  that  state,  drill  the  wheat  without  any 
ploughing.     This  I  have  practised  with  good  suc- 


cess. 


WATER-FURROWING. 

r 

A  circumstance  of  much  importance  in  the  cul- 
ture of  wheat,  but  oftentimes  strangely  neglected,  is 
water- furrowing:  this  work  should  be  well  and  ef- 
fectually performed  on  all  lands,  except  those  that  are 
perfectly  dry  all  winter  through.  The  water-furrows 
should  be  ploughed  as  soon  as  the  field  is  finished 
sowing,  ploughing,  &c.  and  then  a  spit  should  be 
dug  out  from  the  bottom  of  them,  and  laid  on  one 
side  opposite  the  rise  of  the  land,  and  the  loose 
mould  shovelled  out:  the  openings  of  all  the  fur- 
rows should  likewise  be  cleansed,  so  that  the  water 
may  have  an  easy  fall  out  of  every  furrow  into  the 
water  ones.  The  number  of  these  must  ever  de- 
pend on  the  variations  of  the  surface;  the  only  ge- 
neral rule  being  to  make  them  so  numerous,  that 
no  water  can  stand  on  the  land  in  the  wettest  wear 
then  In  bottoms  of  fields,  or  other  places,  where, 
there  is  a  double  slope  of  the  land,  it  is  necessary 
to  cut  double  water-furrows,  about  a  yard  or  four 
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feet  from  each  other,  to  take  water  from  eadi 
descent. 

%,^  BUY    IN    SHEEP. 

If  there  is  not  a  regular  flock  kept  upon  the 
farm,  the  annual  purchase  may  be  supposed  to  take 
place  at  fairs  towards  the  end  of  August,  or  all 
through  September ;  and  the  sort  most  commonly 
bought  is  wether  lambs,  and  I  believe  more  profit- 
ably'than  any  other.  They  used  to  be  had  for  J  5  s. 
in  the  breijds  of  Norfolk,  the  South  Down,  and 
others  of  a  similar  size;  but  of  late  years  they 
have  risen  to  20s.  and  even  higher.  There  are 
two  systems  of  keeping  them ;  one  is,  to  put  them 
to  the  very  highest  keep,  and  push  them  by  every 
means  to  sell  as  soon  as  possible;  the  other,  and  I 
believe  the  more  Advantageous  method,  is  to  keep 
pretty  well  till  March,  and  then  to  full  keep,  and 
begin  to  sell  in  harvest,  continuing  till  September 
or  Michaelmas,  and  then  clearing  all.  In  this  way 
I  have  often  known  the  purchase-money  doubled, 
besides  the  fleece.  Sometimes  much  more  is  done, 
but  this  may  be  looked  for  on  an  average  of  years. 

BREED  OF   SHEEP. 

In  buying  in  the  wether  lambs  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  article,  there  will  not  probably  be  much 
choice  in  the  vicinity;  and  it  is  not  commonly  a 
profitable  speculation  to  send  into  distant  counties 
for  breeds  very  different  from  those  of  the  neigh- 
bQOrhood.    At  present,  such  has  been  the  spirit  of 
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noaVing  these  importations  for  the  purpose  of 
breeding,  that  there  are  not  many  districts  wherfe 
a  farmer  has  not  a  choice.  The  new  Leicester  first, 
and  then  the  South  Downs,  have  made  remarkable 
Inroads  in  various  parts  of  the.  kingdom.  The 
former  come  in  competition  with  all  the  ?oogw 
woolled  breeds;  and  the  latter  with  all  the  short 
and  middling-woolled  ones.  When  bred  in  suffi-^ 
cjent  plenty  to  be  had  as  wethers,  the  new  Leicester 
are  generally  to  be  preferred.  The  only  doubtful 
exception  I  have  heard  is,  when  wool  sells  high,  upon 
very  rich  marsh  land  in  Lincolnshire.  I  know  of 
no  competition  between  the  South  Downs  and 
other"  fine-woolled  breeds,  in  which  the  South 
Downs  should  not  be  preferred.  In  buying  wether 
lambs  for  mountainous  moors  in  the  North  of 
England,  the  black- faced  long  coarse* woolkd 
Scotch  are  the  common  sort,  and  I  believe  much 
superior  to  any  other,  for  regions  of  real  and  severe 
hardship. 

In  all  this  matter,  the  young  farmer  is  to  bear  in 
min^,  that  for  an  annual  stock,  he  is  to  discard  all 
prejudices  that  are  attended  with  expence;  these 
must  be  transferred  to  the  breeding  systems,  and 
there  well  considered  before  they  are  adopted. 

CRONES. 

It  is  a  common  system  in  many  enclosed  districts^ 
tQ  buy  old  crones  in  September,  to  put  the  ram  to 
them  in  October,  and  to. sell  the  lambs  as  they  be- 
come fat  for  the  butcher,  and  thea  to  fatten  the 
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motha^y  dearing  within  or  about  a  year  from  i\\9 
time  of  buying.  This  system  is  well  enough  where 
fenced  are  very  secure,  and  food  very  plentiful ;  but 
in  general  it  is  inferior  to  wetiier  lambs. 

In  buying  any  sort  of  sheep  that  are  to  be  win^ 
jtered  on  turnips,  the  young  farmer  should  not  cal- 
culate on  more  than  ten  to  an  acre  of  very  good 
turnips :  land,  in  providing  stock  for  fattening,  the 
best  acres  must  not  be  expected  to  fatten  more  than 
seven  or  eight ;  and  middling  crops  not  more  than 
five  or  six;  due  provision  being  made  beside  for 
taking  the  stock  when  turnips  are  done. 

FATTING    BEASTS. 

You  must  -now  be  very  attentive^  to  the  state  of 
j^onr  fatting  beasts,  and  the  remainder  of  their 
food;  see,  therefore,  that  the  cattle  do  not  stop 
for  want.  A  beast  that  is  nearly  fat  must  have 
plenty ;  he  is  nice,  and  if  he  is  at  all  curtailed  in 
his  pasture^  will  fall  o(F.  It  is  excellent  manage- 
ment to  have  August-sown  cabbages  now  ready  for 
the  fat  beasts,  and  to  carry  them  on  to  Christmas: 
grass  declines  after  this  month;  and  if  rouen  is 
freely  turned  into  in  September,  twenty  to  one  but 
the  ewes  and  lambs  will  be  distressed  in  -March  and 
•April:  whatever  grass  is  now  used  on  the  farm, 
will  pay  far  better  by  sheep  than  ^by  feeding  at 
present.  The  soil,  however,  must  in  some  mea- 
sure govern  this  distribution;  for  all  lands  that 
are  subject  to  floods,  or  that  have  a  tender  and 
poaching  surface^  shculd  be  left  quite  bare  before 

the 
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the  heavy  autumnal  rains  come.  The  fanner's 
judgment  must  be  exercised  in  this^  as  in  so  many 
otber^ cases;  dry  sound  soils  answer  best  for  kept 
rouen. 

Remember  that  beef  is  cheaper  at  Michaelmas 
than  at  any  time  throughout  the  year;  for  grass- 
fed  cattle  are  then  at  otice  brought  to  market:  this 
should  give  the  attentive  grazier  an  idea  of  varying 
from  the  common  method ;  to  sell  only  a  part  of 
cattle  at  this  time. 

In  drawing  off  a  lot  or  lots  for  sale,  it  is  common 
to  sell  the  fattest,  and  keep  on  the  ill-doing  ones 
for  further  exertions.  If  the  food  provided  be  not 
costly 9  this  to  a  certain  degree  is  admissible;  but  if 
the  beasts  are  for  cake  or  corn  ;  or  the  quantity  of 
other  food  rather  limited,  it  is  a  very  question^le 
conduct.  I  would  not  give  expensive  food  to  stock 
which  have  proved  themselves  unthrifty,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  draw  off  for  this  purpose  the  most  thriv- 
ing ones  in  the  lot :  the  contrary  conduct  has  often 
been  the  reason  why  all  winter-fatting  has  been  so 
heavily  condemned.  The  moment  a  grazier  is  well 
convinced  that  he  has  a  beast  that  is  an  ill- doer,  the 
first  loss  is  the  best,  and  he  should  get  rid  of  him  as 
soon  as  he  can, 

COWS. 

The  dairy  of  cows  must  have  plenty  of  grass 
throughout  this  month,  or  their  milk  will  be  very  apt 
to  fail.  •  Lucern,  mown  green,  and  given  them  in  a 
yard,  is  the  most  profitable  way  of  feeding :  the  pro- 
duct is  so  regular^  that  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  pro- 
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portion  the  dairy  to  the  plantation,  and  never  be 
under  a  want  of  food;  for  lucern,  mown  every  day 
regularly,  will  carry  them  into  October;  and  aU 
though  some  persons  have  asserted  that  cows  will 
not  give  so  much  milk  thus  managed,  as  uhen  they 
range  at  large,  and  feed  how  and  where  they  will, 
k  is  not  a  matter  of  inquiry ;  because,  if  they  give 
less,  the  quantity  will  pay  more  clear  profit,  than 
more  in  the  other  case:  there  may  be  some  inferio- 
rity; but  the  cows  are  kept  on  so  small  a  quantity 
of  land,  that  there  remains  no  comparison  betNiecn 
the  metliods,  for  profit. 

But  however  doubtful  this  matter  mi^ht  once 
have  been,  it  is  so  no  longer ;  and  the  eTperimeiilum 
crmis  of  the  cows  kept  at  the  gaol  of  Lewes  by  Mr. 
Wm.  Cramp,  has  decided  the  matter  beyond  alt  ques* 
tion :  a  produce  of  from  50l.  to  70l.  per  cow, 
should  fur  ever  put  to, silence  the  silly  objections 
which  have  been  made  to  this  practice,  and  ought 
most  effectually  to  convince  us,  that  the  common 
system  universal  in  the  kingdom,  is,  on  comparison 
with  that  of  confinement,  a  most  barbarous  prac- 
tice. 

THE   TEAMS, 

These  must  be  kept  at  work.  Wheat-sowing  is 
a  business  in  which  we  usually  stretch  a  point, 
and  make  the  ploughs  do  full  work.  Both  horses 
and  oxen  should  be  kept  this  month  to  lucern,  &c« 
mown  every  day :  they  will  work  as  well  on  it  as 
any  other  food ;  but,  while  they  plough,  they  must 
have  oats  an4  chaff  with  it ;  for  no  grass  at  thi^ 

season 
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season  of  the  year  is  so  nourishing  as  it  vras  in  the 
summer. 

'     MANURE    GRASS. 

Dung  should  not  be  kept  until  it  is  so, rotten  that; 
it  will  wash  into  turf;  because,  by  that  time,  it 
loses  its  virtue  at  a  great  rate^  and,  while  in  full  fer- 
mentation, it  is  of  great  utility  to  all  land.  There 
are  many  succedaneums  for  du;ng,  or  at  least  for 
making  it  go  much  fartl)er  on  grass  than  on  arable : 
the  proper  composts  are  chalk,  clay,  turf,  ditch- 
earth,  pond-mud,  lime,  ashes,  soot,  with  some 
dung ;  all,  or  some  of  these,  mixed  together,  will 
be  in  order  for  spreading  on  grass  lands,  and  will  be 
highly  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  good  heart,  with 
but  a  small  quantity  of  dung.  The  end  of  this 
month  is  a  proper  season  for  carrying  such  composts 
on :  lay  about  15  or  20  yards  an  acre.  It  is  difficult 
to  over-manure  arable  lands,  but  very  easily  done 
on  grass;  because  large  quantities  do  not  wash  in 
quick  enough.  Let  the  compost  heaps  be  spread 
very  regularly.  A  good  farmer  will  manage  to  give 
his  pastures,  unless  they  are  very  rich,  a  dressing 
of  compost  every  four  years.  Always  add  a  pound 
of  common  salt  to  every  cubic  yard  of  compost 
sprinkled  in^  in  turning  over. 

SCARIFY   GRASS   LANDS, 

Scarifying  grass  is  a  new  practice  of  some  ingeni* 
ous  gentlemen,  but  not  yet  become  common  hus- 
bandry.   It  consists   in  cutting  the  turf  with   a 
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plough  of  coulters,  or  with  a  ploughing  harrow ;  so^ 
that  the  surface  may  all  be  cut  or  tom :  this  opera^ 
tion  is  on  principles  directly  contrary  to  the  common 
idea  of  rolling  in  autumn,  which  is  done  with  de- 
sign  not  only  of  levelling  for  the  scythe,  but  also  of 
pressing  the  surface  as  much  as  possible,  for  which 
the  heaviest  rollers  are  chosen,  until  some  are 
'  worked  that  require  six  horses. 

BURNET. 

Observe,  not  to  let  any  cattle  pasture  your  burnet 
fields  after  mowing ;  for  the  greatest  peculiarity  of 
this  plant  is  to  afford  a  full  bite  in  March;  and  if 
\ou  leave  it  six  or  eight  inches  high  in  October, 
you  will  find  more  the  beginning  of  March,  and 
in  possession  of  the  leaves  it  had  in  autumn ;  for 
the  winter's  frosts  have  not  much  efl^ect  on  it. 
Upon  this  caution,  therefore,  depends  much  of  the 
advantage  of  burnet:  some  who  have  found  fault 
with  it,  and  asserted  that  it  is  unprofitable,  have 
fed  off  the  after-grass  in  autumn  bare,  and  let  their 
sheep  and  cattle  get  into  it  in  winter.  It  is  then  no 
wonder  the  burnet  does  not  answer  the  character 
given  of  it  by  others,  who  have  managed  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner, 

SAINFOIN    ROUENS. 

Sainfoin  does  not,  like  clover  and  lucern,  pro- 
duce two  several  cuts  in  one  season,  but  the  rouens 
yield  great  store,  of  a  salubrious  and  highly  nutri- 
tious diet,  for  cattle  of  every  kind.    As  the  sainfoin 

.  rouens 


Touens  Bre  supposed  to  have  a  disagreeable  taste  tiH 
, sweetened  by  the  autiimRxil  frosts,  the  belter  \yay  i« 
to  avoid  stocking  them  till  towards  Michaelmas, 
when  these  rouens  will   be  found  abundantly  to  in- 
■crcase  the  milk  in  cows,   and  are  no  less  beneficial 
for  improving  fatting  beasts  in  fle>^h  ;   and  when 
these  are  taken  out,  there  will  sliH  remain  good  store 
of  sheep-feed.   But  in  feeding  sheep  on  sainfoin  roil- 
ens,  one  caution   is  proper  to  be  attended  to  ;  and 
this  is,  not  to  lay  them  too  tluck  on  the  pastwre,  or 
to  suffer  them  to  remain  in  the  field  beyond  a  stated 
period.     In  either  case,   they  would  do  much  in- 
JAiry  to  the  future  crop,  by  knavving  off  the  crawa 
of  the  plant.     In  my  opinion,  cattle  of  every  kind 
ought  to  be  taken  out  of  the  sainfoin  rouens  by 
Christmas ;   for  as  this  grass  begins  to  shoot  very 
early  in  the  spring,   the  next  year's  shoot  w^uld  be 
considerably   retarded,  by  permitting  the  stock  to 
remain  on  the  rouens  long  after  the  period  above- 
mentioned  .' — Bannister. 

FERN, 

Cut  fern,  called  in  some  places  brakes  and  bra- 
kens.  This  is  most  profitable  work,  and  should 
never  be  n.eglected.  Carry  it  into  the  f^irm-yard, 
and  build  large  stacks  of  it  for  cutting  down  through 
the  winter,  as  fast  as  the  cattle  will  tread  it  into 
dung;  also  for  littering  the  stables,  ox-houses, 
cow-houses,  hog-sties,  fatting-sheds,  &c.  By  hav- 
ing great  plenty  of  it,  you  will  be  able  to  raise  im- 
mense quantities  of  dung,  which  is  the  foundation 

of 
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c(  all  gooci  husbandry ;  and  it  is  well  known,  that 
na  vegetable  yields  such  a  quantity  of  salts  as  fsmt 
from  which  we  .ire  to  condude,  tli:it  it  is  well 
adapted  to  the  making  manure.  The  gixnl  farmer^ 
in  this  work  of  bringing  fern,  should  not  confine 
himself  to  his  own  wastes,  of  which  he  may  have 
none,  bot  purchase  k  of  his  neighbours,  if  they  are 
within  a  tolerable  distance.  It  will  answer  exceed- 
ingly well :  he  need  not  therefore  fear  paying  for  iljj 
as  for  refuse  straw. 

STUBBLE. 

This  month  is  the  proper  time  for  ciitting  tlie 
wheat  and  rye  stubbles,  and  raking  into  heaps,  for 
carting  home  to  the  farm-yard  for  litter,  upon  the 
8ame  principle  as  fern  is  carted  there.  This  is  a 
business  strangely  neglected  in  most  parts  of  the 
kingdom ;  but  is  nevertheless  of  great  importance : 
the  stubble  left  on  the  land  is  not  of  much  advan- 
lagc  as  a  n)nnure;  it  prevents  the  plough  fron> 
turning  in  the  land  with  neatness,  and  a  crop  does 
not  succeed  sgou  enough  to  feed  on  it;  but,  carted 
into  the  farm-yard,  it  becomes  an  excellent  manure. 
Any  sort  of  litter  there  is  valuable,  and  serves  for 
the  cattle  treading  into  dung.  In  those  parts  of  the 
kingdom  where  this  use  of  stubble  is  commoi>,  the 
price  for  cutting  and  raking  inlo  heaps  is  from 
2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  per  acre;  a  very  small  expence^ 
compared  with  the  great  advantages  tliat  undoubt- 
edly result  from  iC 

HOPS. 
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HOPS. 

Tliis  IS  the  ijeason  for  hop-picking.  "To  nanre  ^ 
is  sufficient  in  sucli  a  work  as  this,  fur  ik>  prudeitfc 
xnan  would  venture  upon  so  operose  a  business  tiB 
this  article  of  culture,  by  means  alone  of  such  In- 
formation as  he  could  find  in  books.  Mr.  Mar- 
shall has  treated  the  subject  in  detail ;  and  tnaigr 
other  writers  have  given  informaticn  coiiGerning  it, 
from  Kcginakl  Scott  to  the  present  time. 

PLOUGH   FALLOWS. 

Now,  if  3'ou  have  leisure,  let  your  plonglis  ttim 
titp  all  sorts  of  stubbles:  this  is  one  of  the  materid 
parts  of  husbandry,  in  which  some  farmers  am 
greatly  wanting:  they  form  very  mistaken  ideas  re- 
fjpecting  this  part  of  husbandry,  suffering  their  lanclg 
des'^ned'  for  fallows,  &o.  to  remain  till  ^fier  barl^'- 
«)wing,  befbre  they  break  them  up. 

WATER-FURROWING. 

Make  it  a  rule  to  water- furrow  all  wet  fields,  as 
fast  as  the  plough  leaves  them:  iliis  is  an  impor- 
tant work  on  autumnal  ploughings ;  for  the  dry- 
ness and  health  of  the  land  depend  on  thecuttinjg; 
them  with  judgment. 

LUCERNT. 

The  lucem  will  yield  another  cutting  prohably 
this  month  ;  but  at  farthest,  the  first  week  in  Oc- 
tober ;  after  which  the  suoceeding  short  growth  is 
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no  object ;  but,  if  it  is  cut  tFte  beginning  of  th» 
month,  there  may  be  another  the  end  of  October. 
ISiit,  when  the  last  is  taken,  manure  the  pTantitioii 
with  long  dung. 

Lncern  requires  much  manure :  it  will,  on  good 
land,  yield  very  beneficial  crops  witFiont  any ;  bnt^ 
to  be  carried  to  the  bigliest  perfection,  not  only 
cf product,  but  also  of  clear  profit^  it  must  ha%'e 

SOiUNG. 

This  fs  a  period  in  which  some  farmers,  who  im- 
derstand  soiling  wdi  through  the  height  of  sum- 
mer, are  apt  to  grow  negligent  in  it ;  but  if  due 
preparation  was  made,  by  a  right  succession  of  cat- 
tings  of  lucern,  chicory,  tares,  &c.  with  a  reserve^ 
if  wanted,  of  common  grass  of  the  right  age,  it 
should  be  steadily  adhered  to  throughout  the 
month.  There  is  plenty  of  food,  it  is  true,  in  the 
fields,  but  this  should  be  eaten  by  sheep,  which 
*  should  be  cheaply  maintained  through  the  months 
of  September  and  October. 

SOW   WINTER    TARES. 

This  is  the  principal  month  in  tl\e  year  for  sow- 
ing winter  tares.  The  earlier  they  are  got  into  the 
ground  t!ie  better ;  for  the  diiTeronce  of  forward* 
ness  in  the  spring,  from  only  a  week  difference  in 
the  time  of  sowing,  is  sometimes  great.  Three 
bushels  an  acre  are  the  common  quantity  of  seed^ 
broad-cast ;    but   some  sow  only  two  and  a  half 
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thus  early.  If  they  are  drilled  at  six  inches,  two 
are  enough.  Our  young  farmer  will  proportion  the 
breadth  of  ground  he  applies  to  this  crop,  to  the 
circurastance  of  the  quantity  of  lucern  or  chicory 
be  has  for  the  purpose  of  soiling  :  if  he  has  little 
or  none  of  those  plants,  he  must  appropriate  a  good 
breadth  to  ^ares,  for  in  such  case  he  will  find  them 
very  advantageous. 

SEED  TARES, 

"  Wlien  tacfis  are  sown  with  a  view  either  to  cut 
green  for  the  liorses,  to  feed  down  with  sheep,  oc 
to  mow  for  fodder,  the  allowance  is  three  bushels 
to  the  acre;  though  there  are  many  people  who 
content  themselves  with  sowing  two  bushels,  or 
two  bushels  and  a  half ;  and  when  it  Ls  designed 
that  the  tares  sliall  remain  for  ripening,  two  bushel s, 
or  two  bushels  and  a  half,  is  a  quantity  sufficient  to 
crop  an  acre ;  but  in  either  of  the  instances  first 
mentioned,  three  bushels  will  not  be  found  too 
liberal  an  allowance ;  for  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a 
general  rule,  that  where  the  haulm  or  stalk  is  the 
chief  object  in  view,  the  seeds  ought  to  be  thickly 
sown,  that  the  plants  may  be  encouraged  to  shoot 
away  the  more  freely  in  iheir  growth.  Thus,  in 
the  several  tribes  of  grasses,  where  the  chief  end 
is  to  obtain  a  crop  of  fodder,  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  seed  should  be  allowed  than  if  it  were 
intended  to  remain  on  the  ground  till  .harvest ; 
for,  by  being  sown  thick,  the  progress  in  growth  \9 
'  much  accelerated  :  and  this^ observation  deserves  to 
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fce  more  partiailarly  attended  to  in  the  cultivation 
cf  the  tare ;  for  this  pnlse,  like  pease,  never  grows 
•way  with  freedom,  till  the  tendrils  begin  to  me^t, 
and  they  come  (as  the  fanners  express  it)  to  shake 
Bands  with  one  another  ;  and  for  this  reason  it  i& 
ketter  to  sow  tares,  whether  of  the  winter  or  spring* 
Lind,  by  broad-(:;ast,  than  in  rows,  as  is  practised  ui 
East  Kent.'*— jBanrtw^er* 

SOW  WINTER  T^VRES  ON  POOR  PASTURES  AND 

MEADOWS. 

This  very  extraordinary  husbandry  was  the  ini- 
mention,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  of  a 
'tery  ingenious  and  excellent  farmer,  Mr.  Salter,  of 
Norfolk :  wherever  he  improves  poor  meadows  or 
pastures  by  spreading  earth,  clay,  clkilk,  mart, 
gravely  &c.  he  harrows  in  winter  tares  on  such  ma- 
nuring, and,  if  wanted,  grass-seeds  or  white  clover. 
And  it  is  a  curious  fact,  which  I  have  witnessed  oa 
Itis  farm  at  Winborough,  that  the  grass-seeds  suc- 
ceed better  where  winter  tares  are  sown,  than  in  any 
ajwts  where  by  accident  there  happens  to  be  none.. 
The  improvement  of  the  old  grass  by  the  tares  isi 
very  great,  and  the  value  of  the  tare  crop  is  consi- 
deiable  in  soiling,  or  in  hay.  This  husbandry  is 
new,  extremely  interesting,  and  much  deserves^ 
imitation,  in  many  cases. 

LAYING  TO  GRASS  WITH  WHEAT. 

Next  to  laying  down  upon  a  clean  fallow  and 
yowinjg  the  grass- seeds  in  August^  I  believe  as  goodL 
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a  s^tem  as  can  be  pursued  is,  to  sow  the  seeds 
with  wheat  very  early  in  September,  provided  the 
weather  be  favourable  for  putting  in  the  wheat.  I 
liave  had  very  good  success  in  this  inethod.  The 
land  must  be  either  a  fallow,  or  sown  early  with 
winter  tares,  and  these  mown  for  soiling,  after  , 
which  there  is  plenty  of  time  through  the  heat  of 
the  summer  for  fallowing  the  land.  The  seeds  are 
detailed  in  the  Calendars  for  April  and  August* 

FAILURE   OF   NEW   LAYS. 

If  the  recommendations  given  in  this  work  be 
closely  .attended  to,  there  is  little  reason  to  appre- 
hend this ;  however,  as  it  -is  possible,  from  ex- 
tremely unfavourable  seasons,  something  should  be 
said  on  it.  Such  a  failure  can  scarcely  happen  to 
inore  than  one  or  two  of  the  seeds;  in  this,  or  in- 
deed iti  any  case  of  failure,  fresh  seed  should  be 
sown  in  a  moist  time  in  the  spring,  and  if  a  flock  of 
sheep  can  be  driven  over  the  land,  it  will  be  a  good 
way  to  cover  them ;  if  not,  it  should  take  its  chance,, 
for  a  roller  will  not  so  -well  effect  it,  and  a  harrow 
cannot  enter  without  mischief.  If  a  very  large 
fold  (five  or  six  yards  to  a  sheep)  be  rim  over  the 
field  once  in  a  place,  and  the  speeds  sown  before 
the  sheep  enter,  success  is  almost  certain.  At  least 
I  have  found  the  benefit  of  thus  thiakening  new 
lays  in  seasons  not  peculiarly  favourable. 

Should,  however,  a  total  failure,  from  any  un- 
foreseen cause,  take  place,  the  better  conduct  will 
be^  in  fields  that  were  sown  in  the  spring,  to  clear 
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the  com  as  early  as  possible,  and,  ploughing  once^ 
barrow  in  fresh  seeds  immediately:  this  will  suc- 
ceed very  well  if  they  are  got  in  in  the  month  of  Au- 
gust, or  early  in  September;  the  sooner  the  better: 
and  in  this  case  the  land  should  be  very  well  rolled 
in  October,  in  a  dry  season.  If  the  failure  happens 
in  bnd  sown  in  August,  it  should  have  three  earths 
in  dry  weather  in  the  spring,  and  the  grass-seeds 
re-sown  with  buck -wheat  in  May:  that  is  not  a  crop 
for  clays  and  wet  loams,  but  I  have  known'  it  sue* 
cecd  wdl  in  a  dry  summer;  should  the  season  be 
wet,  it  will  give  little  seed,  and  should  be  mown 
when  in  blossom  for  soiling  cows.  It  is  an  ame- 
liorating plant,  never  exhausting  any  soil,  and 
therefore  pre^^rves  in  the  land  the  fertility  gained 
by  the  operations  previous  to  the  former  sowing. 
And  I  may  here  generally  observe,  that  grass  seeds 
of  all  sorts,  and  on  all  soils,  never  succeed  better 
than  with  buck- wheat,  of  which  not  more  than  one 
bushel  an  acre  should  be  sown.  There  is  a  dis- 
trict in  Norfolk  where  buck  is  highly  valued  for  this 
object.  It  is  a  profitable  article  of  cultivation  on 
the  ver\'  poorest  barren  s.mds. 

AUTUMNAL  MANAGLMEXT  OF  NEW  LAYS. 

This  is  a  point  of  considerable  consequence,  and 
in  proportion  to  the  moisture  of  tl)e  soil»  Alt 
trampling  of  catllc  and  horses  is  pernicious,  far  the 
soil,  after  a  crop  of  corn,  or  after  tlie  tillage  of  a 
fallow,  is  very  tender,  and  affected  by  every  im- 
pression :  it  is  also  bad  to  feed  the  plants,  as  I  have 
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found  by  much  experience.  The  safe  way  is  to 
keep  every  thing  out  through  both  autumn  and 
winter.  The  profit  of  feeding  is  absolutely  nothings 
for  the  pasturage  in  the  spring  for  sheep  is  of  far 
more  value^  by  reason  of  not  eating  it  in  autun^n ; 
at  the  former  season  it  affords  a  most  valuable  and 
very  early  bite  for  ewes  and  lambs. 
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SEASON. 

IT  is  necessary  to  remind  the  reader,  that  A 
circumstance  takes  place  in  respect  to  this  month, 
which  scarcely  holds  with  any  olher  in  an*  equal  de- 
gree :  by  October^  is  to  be  understood  that  period 
of  good  or  tolerable  weather  which  usually  takes 
place  before  the  change  by  rain,  snow,  or  frost 
stops  most  field  operations ;  what  is  now  directed 
to  be  done  must  often  be  executed  in  November: 
if  the  farmer  cannot  effect  it  in  the  first  of  these 
months  he  must  do  it  in  the  second. 

HIRING  FARMS. 

This  is  eommonly  the  month  for  hiring  and 
stocking  farms,  and  moving  from  one  to  another. 
Upon  such  occasions,  the  farmer  should  have  his 
attention  awakened :  he  should  be  equally  clear- 
siglited  to  the  advantages  of  a  farm  and  to  the  dis- 
advantages, that  he  may  be  able  to  draw  a  balance 
between  them,  and  compare  that  balance  with  the 
rent  demanded.  Let  him  consider,  that  he  must 
equally  discard  a  too  solicitous  prudence,*  whicl\ 
doubts  every  benefit,  and  a  too  daring  courage^ 
which  overlooks  or  lessens  feal  evils.  It  must  bq 
oj)on  to  ^hnost  every  person's  observation,  that 
many  lose  themselves  in  deliberating  concerning  a 
Girnj :  they  have  so  many  mistaken  ruks  of  judg- 
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ing,  that  we  sometime  see  them  reject  farms 
which  soon  after  are  hired  by  others,  and  prove  the 
fortunes  of  such :  they  are  apt  to  take  one  false 
.  guide  in  particular — the  success  of  the  last  tenant. 
If  a  man  makes  a  good  deal  of  money  On  a  farm^ 
or  leaves  it  for  a  much  larger,  numbers  will  imme« 
diately  apply  with  eagerness  to  get  it;  but  if  n 
tenant  or  two  break,  or  are  poor  on  a  farm,  most 
of  the  neighbours  consider  little  farther:  they  at- 
tribute too  much  of  the  ill  success  to  the  land,  and 
avoid  it,  under  an  idea  that,  without  a  fall  of  rent^ 
no  money  can  be  made  on  it. 

*Soi7.-~Let  the  farmer  that  is  debating  whether 
he  should  hire  a  farm  that  is  offered  him,  exaafine 
the  soil  well,  to  be  able  to  determine  its  nature^ 
the  stifHiess,  moisture,  exposure,  levelness,  slope^ 
stoniness;  what  draining,  manuring,  fencing,  &c. 
will  be  wanted:  let  him  see  to  the  roads,  distance 
of  market,  prices  of  commodities,  labour,  &c. ;  let 
him  fully  acquaint  himself  with  the  state  of  tithM 
or  .gathering.  He  should  know  the  poor-rates,  at- 
tend to  the  compactness  of  the  fieids,  and  conf^ider 
well  the  covenants  relative  to  cropping;  for  many 
such  are  extremely  detrimental  to  a  good  conduct 
'  of  the  land. 

One  general  rule  in  hiring  a  farm  should  not  he 
forgotten— to  fix  on  good  land,  and  he  can  scarcely 
pay  too  much  for  it ;  but,  for  poor  soils,  the  least 
rent  is  sometimes  too  high  to  be  consistent  with 
profit.  Bypoor  soils,  however,4are  not  to  be  under- 
Stood  such  as  have  a  command  of  lasting  rnanures^ 
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that  work  great  improvements;  ''nor  waste  lands^ 
which,  under  that  false  denomination^  are  often 
found  th^^  most  profitable  of  all. 

The  sound,  mellow,  rich,  putrid,  crumbling, 
sandy  loams,  are  of  all  soils  the  most  proGtable; 
such  as  will  admit  tillage  soon  after  rain,  and  do 
not  bake  on  hot  gleams  of  sun  coming  after  heavy 
rains,  when  finely  harrowed:  such  land  is  better 
worth  forty  shillings  an  acre  than  many  soils  de* 
serve  five. 

The  next  soil  I  shall  mention  is  that  of  the  stiff 
loam,  which  is  nearest  allied  to  brick  earth ;  this, 
till  drained,  is  in  general  an  unkindly  soil,  without 
plenty  of  manure.  It  is  known  in  winter  by  being 
very  adhesive  upon  walking  over  it ;  is  long  in  dry- 
ing, even  when  little  or  no  water  is  seen  upon  it; 
for  which  reason  it  is  generally  late  in  the  spring 
before  it  can  be  ploughed.  When  quite  dry,  it 
breaks  up  neither  so  hard  and  cloddy  as  mere  clay, 
nor  near  so  crumbly  and  mellow  as  the  good  loam. 
If  it  is  in  stubble,  it^is  apt  to  be  covered  with  a 
minute  green  moss.  There  are  many  varieties  of 
this  soil,  but  all  agree  in  most  of  these  drcum* 
stances^  and  in  being  what  the  farmers  call  poor, 
cold,  hungry  land.  When  hollow-ditched,  and 
greatly  manured,  it  yields  any  thing ;  but  those 
who  hire  it  should  forget  neither  of  these  ex- 
penccs. 

The  gravelly  soils  are  tiumerous  in  their  kind, 
and  very  different  in  their  natures.  Warm,  dry, 
sound  gravelly  loams,  are  easily  distinguished  in 
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winter.  They  admit  ploughing  all  winter  through, 
except  in  very  wet  times;  always  break  up  in  a 
crumbly  state  of  running  moulds ;  and  if  a  stubble, 
will  dig,  on  trial  by  the  spade,  in  the  same  man- 
ner. If  under  turnips,  you  may  perceive,  by  walk- 
ing through  them,  that  it  will  bear  their  being  fed 
off. 

The  wet,  cold,  springy  ^avel,  is  a  very  bad 
soil ;  it  is  known  in  winter  by  the  wetness  of  it ; 
and  in  spring,  by  its  binding  with  hasty  showers. 
It  rarely  breaks  up  in  a  crumbly,  state,  or  shews  a 
mellowness  under  the  spade.  Very  expensive 
drains  greatly  correct  its  ill  qualities,  but  it  re- 
quires a  prodigious  quantity  of  manure  to  ferti- 
lize it. 

Some  gravels  are  so  sharp  and  burning,  that 
they  produce  nothing  except  in  wet  summers ;  but 
such  are  known  at  any  season  of  the  year.  Sands 
are  as  various  as  gravels,  and  are  all  easily  disco- 
verable in  their  natures.  The  rich,  red  sand  is, 
I  believe,  as  profitable  a  soil  as  any  in  the  world. 
It  has  at  all  seasons  a  dry  soundness,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  moisture  without  wetness,  which  se* 
cures  crops  even  in  dry  summers.  The  spade  is 
sufficient  to  try  it  at  any  season,  of  the  year. 

The  light  sandy  loam  is,  likewise,  an  admirable 
soil :  it  will  bear  ploughing^  like  the  preceding,  all 
winter  long,  and  appears  quite  sound  and  mellow 
when  tried  with  the  spade.  If  it  lies  under  a  win* 
ter  fallow,  the  best  way  to  judge  of  its  richness,  is 
to  remark  the  state  of  the  furrows,  and  the  degree 
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of  adhesion  in  the  soil.  Stiff  land  being  dry  and 
crambly,  is  a  great  perfection,  and  sand  being  ad- 
hesive, is  an  equally  good  sign.  When,  therefore, 
the  farmer  views  a  light  sandy  loam,  whose  sound 
dryness  is  acknowledged,  he  may  presume  the  soil 
is  richf  in  proportion  to  its  adhesion.  If  it  falls  flat 
in  powder,  and  has  no  adhesion,  it  is  a  mere  sand. 
The  white  chalky  marm  is  often  Cold  and  wet,  will 
ndt  bear  ploughing  in  winter,  unless  the  weather  is 
very  dry  or  frosty ;  runs  excessively  to  mortar  with 
a  heavy  shower  when  in  a  pulverized  state.  It  is  a 
cold  soil,  of  little  pro6t,  except  with  peculiar  ma- 
nagement ;  but  answers  best  when  dry  laid  down  to 
aainfoin. 

In  general,  let  him  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that 
strong,  harsh,  tenacious  clay,  though  it  will  yield 
great  crops  of  wheat,  is  yet  managed  at  so  heavy  aa 
expence,  that  it  is  usually  lett  for  more  than  it  is 
worth.  Much  money  is  not  often  n>ade  on  such 
land.  The  very  contrary  soil,  a  light,  poor,  dry 
aand,  is  very  often,  .indeed,  in  the  occupation  of  men 
who  have  made  fortunes.  Some  permanent  ma- 
nure is  usually  below  the  surface,  which  answers 
\Vell  ta  carry  on ;  and  sheep,  the  common  stock  of 
such  soils,  is  the  most  profitable  sort  he  can  de- 
fetid  on. 

All  stiff  soils  are  viewed  to  most  advantage  in 
winter :  the  general  fault  of  them  is  wetness,  which 
i$  in  the  greatest  excess  at  that  season  of  the  year. 
If  the  fields  are  level,  and  the  water  stands  in  the 
iand^  notwithstanding  the  furrows  are  wdl  ploughed 
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and  open,  it  is  a  sign  that  the  clay  is  very  stiff, 
and  of  so  adhesive  a  nature,  as  to  contain  the  water 
like  a  dish.  It  is  likewise  probaWe,  that  draining 
may  proye  insufficient  to  core  the  natural  evil  of 
such  land.  This  kind  of  soil,  likewise,  she^s  itself 
in  the  breaking  up  of  stubbles  for  a  fallow ;  a  very 
strong  draught  of  cattle  is  then  necessary  to  work 
it.  It  breaks*  up  in  vast  pieces  almost  as  hard  as 
iron.  When  it  is  worked  fine,  it  will  run  like  mor- 
tar, with  a  heavy  spring  or  summer  shower.  These 
soils  will  yield  very  great  crops  of  beans  and 
wheat,  &c.  They  must,  like  others,  be  cultivatecf 
by  somebody ;  but  I  would  not  advise  any  fi-iend  of 
mine  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  them  ;  never  to 
be  captivated  with  seeing  large  crops  upon  the  land ; 
for  he  does  not  see  at  the  same  tiiiKJ  the  expences 
by  which  they  are  raised. 

Peat,  bog,  moor,  and  fen,  in  many  variations 
are  very  profitable;  hot  the  ex pences  of  improve- 
ment demand  a  calculating  head.  The  vicinity  of 
lime  or  marl  is  then  of  great  importance. 

In  respect  to  grass  lands,  the  marks  for  judgment 
are  different.  These  are  best  examined  by  attend- 
ing, first,  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
most  deficient ;  and  then  to  such  as  are  in  their  fa- 
vour. The  more  seasons  grass  fields  are  viewed  in 
the  better ;  though  any  one  is  sufficient  for  a  tole- 
rable ju  Igment. 

Ore  evil  attending  these  lands  is,  that  of  being 
too  wet;  the  signs  of  which  can  never  be  mistaken 
Or  overlooked  in  any  season  of  the.  year.    In  win- 
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ter^  it  is  at  once  perceived  by  walking  on  it ;  at  all 
times  of  the  year  by  the  herbage  which  generally 
abounds  on  it,  such  as  rushes,  flags,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  moss ;  and  also  by  the  colour  of  the 
grass,  which  is  mostly  blue  at  the  points ;  some- 
times of  a  dirty  yellow  hue,  and  always  coarse.  If 
the  soil  IS  the  first  described  stiff  clay,  and  the  sur- 
iiK:e  level,  the  evil  will  be  very  difficult  of  cure ; 
if  of  the  other  sort  of  clay,  or  stiff  loams,  draining 
will  have  great  effects. 

Grass  fields  on  gravelly  soils  are,  if  the  gravel  is 
sharp,  very  apt  to  bum  in  dry  summers ;  but  they 
give  great  and  sweet  crops  in  wet  ones,  provided 
the  land  is  a  gravelly  loam.  A  farmer  should  not 
regret  having  a  pasture  or  two  of  absolute  gravel  in 
his  farm,  being  of  excellent  use  in  winter  for  feed- 
ing sheep  and  lambs  with  turnips,  &c. 

The  low  meadows,  whatever  the  soil,  on  the  banks 
of  the  rivers  and  brooks,  are  in  general  good,  but 
often  subject  to  the  misfortune  of  being  overflown 
in  summer,  which  not  only  ruins  crops  of  hay  be- 
fore they  are  cut,  but  carries  them  away,  perhaps^ 
when  just  made* 

Many  grass  fields  on  all  soils,  consist  of  so  bad 
%n  herbage  as  to  be  of  little  value.  Made  up  of 
weeds,  and  the  worst  and  coarsest  of  grasses,  if  a 
landlord  will  not  allow  such  to  be  ploughed,  the 
farmer  should  minute  the  rent  accordingly.  This 
/ault  is  visible  at  all  seasons. 

A  river  that  does  not  overflow,  running  through 
t  farm,  is  a  very  favourable  circumstance,  as  it  in- 
dicate 
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fiicates  a  probability  of  all  the  grass  fields  being 
well  watered:  that  is,  for' cattle. 

Size — Another  matter  of  great  import,  in  tljc 
hiring  a  farm,  is  the  taking  no  larger  a  one,  tijun 
the^iim  of  money  a  man  can  command  will  aUx'k 
|>roper1y,  A  common  fault  among  fanners  i?,  the 
hiring  too  much  land  for  their  mone}' ;  tlu*y  are  cx^ 
tremely  eager  to  farm  as  much  as  possible:  the  cer- 
tain corisequehces  of  which  is  the  conducting  the 
soil  in  an  imperfect  manner.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  great  cities  and  towns,  variety  of  manures  ;ir€  to 
be  had,  in  some  places  cheap;  but,  if  the  farmers 
have  not  money,  how  are  they  to  make  use  of  suc!i^ 
advantages  ?  For  these,  and  other  reasons,  a  far- 
mer sl>ould  not  think  of  venturing  on  a  tract  of  land 
which  he  cannot  command ;  that  is,  farm  as  «cems 
best  to  him. 

Contiguity  of  the  Fields. — Many  farmers  too 
often  overlook  this  circumstance:  if  thev  attended 
to  it  as  much  as  their  profit  required^  we  should 
see  landlords  reforming  their  estates  in  this  par* 
ticular,  more  than  many  do  at  present.  There  is 
not  a  more  expensive,  perplexing  circumstance  ia 
a  farm,  than  the  fields  being  in  a  straggling,  dis- 
jointed situation.  The  disadvantages  are  numerous 
and  striking. 

Corenan/^.— Many  landlords  are  very  tenacious  of 
the  covenants  which  tliey  have  usually  inserted  in 
their  leases ;  so  that  a  man,  when  he  approves  a 
l*arm  and  agrees  to  the  rent,  may  find  the  conditions 
of  tenure  proposed  to  him^  such  as  are  incompatible 
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with  his  interest,  bis  designs,  and  even  with  good 
husbandry. 

The  merit  or  re,'\3onablefiess  of  coi-enants  must 
be  considered  always,  on  comparison  with  the  na- 
tnre  of  the  firm.  It  is  for  want  of  this  considera* 
lion  tliat  unreasonable  covepants  are  ever  })roposed. 

These  pn)hibitions  are  often  foolish,  but  some- 
titnes  admissible:  they, must  depend  on  local  cir-^ 
cumstances,  to  be  wetl  weighed  by  the  farmer  wlu> 
kkes^  , 

Ascertainment  of  Rent. — ^This  is  a  very  important 
part  of  the  business  in  hiring  a  farm;  .but  the  other 
circumstances  already  detailed  precede  it,  rent  vn 
a  good  measure  depending  on  them.  The  princi|>ai 
point  here  necessary  to  touch  on,  is  the  combina- 
•ion  of  rent,  tithe,  and  rates,  in  one  sum-  Knowing 
the  capital  intended  to  be  invested,  estimate  the  in- 
terest c^  it  at  iK)t  te§s  than  10  per  cent,  and  then 
calculate  tlie  expences  and  produce :  the  former  de- 
ifocted  from  the  latter,  leaves  that  sum  which  the 
£irmer  can  afford  to  pay  in  these  three  species  of 
tent.  Deduct  further  the  tithe  and  rates,  and  tlie  re- 
mainder is  what  he  can  afford  to  pay  to  the  landlord. 
If  rent  be  valued  in  any  other  way,  it  must  be  erro- 
neously and  deceitfully  done,  and  no  dependence 
can  be  placed  on  it. 

The  following  cases,  with  which  the  writer. of 
these  papers  is  accurately  acquainted,  confirm  the 
idea  of  one-third  of  the  gro&)  produce  being  a  fair 
allowance  for  rent^  tithe^  and  poor'^s-rates. 
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fFet  loam,  on  a  clay^marl  bottom. 

Fh>dace.«— 1.  Fallow,     <  £*•  *•  ^ 

2.  Barley,  four  qoarten,  at  248 4  16  O 

3.  Clover,     2    O  O' 

4.  Wheat,  2f  quarters,  488 6    O  O 

Two  crops  straw, 1     o  O 

4)13  16    O 

3)3    g    O 

For  rent,  tithe^  and  rates, ■. i    3    o 

Tlie  rent  in  this  case  (before  the  scarcity)  was 
15s.;  tithe^  3s.  6d.;  and  the  rates  4s. 

7%^  same  Soil. 

*  ■ 

Produce, — l.  Fallow,  ^.  ».  4 

2.  Wheat,  2f  quarters,  488 (f    0  O 

3.  Oats,  3  quarten,  208 3    o  O 

Two  crops^traw,     I    o  O 

3)10    O    O 

3    6    8 

For^  rent,  tithcj  and  rate9>  •• 3)1    2    3 

The  rent  in  this  case^  1  Ss.  6(|. ;  tithe,  4s. ;  rates, 
4s.  ad.  The  lease  expired ;  a  new  tenatnt  took  if^ 
who  hollow-drained  the  land^  and  farmed  in  other 
respects  better. 
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V^^           rrodqce.— 1.  Tamips  on  aboat  half,  the  other  half  1  i     q  q 

fallow, ^ J 

2.  Barley,  4  quarters,  'JAs 4  l6  O 

3.  Clover,    2    5  a 

4.  Pease  and  beans,  3  qoarters,  at  24s 3  12  O 

6,  Wheat,  2i  quarters,  488 6  12  O 

Three  crops  straw« 1   lO  O 

5)19  15     O 

3)3  \g    O 

^"^^^^^"^'""'"'■* 
For  rent,  tithe^  and  rates, 1     6    4 

The  rent  was  ]6s.;  tithe,  4s.  6d. ;  rates,  4s.  2d. 
Sandy  loam,  on  a  gravel  bottom. 

ftodace.—l.  Turnips, <...   2  O  O 

2.  Barley,  4|  quarters,  24s.     5  8  O 

3.  Clorer,  - 2  15  O 

4.  Wheat,  3  quarters,  43s 7  4  O 

1  Vo  crops  struw, I  O  O 

4)18     7     O 

3)4  11     9 

For  rent,  tTtlie,  and  rates,    1   jo    7 

The  rent  in  ttiis  case  was  218.;  the  tithe^  5s. ; . 
9nd  ratesy  4s. 

STOCKING   FARMS. 

The  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  occupation  of 
land,  depends  so  much  on  the  farmer  commanding 
the  requisite  capital,  that  it  is  extremely  necessary 
for  the  young  beginner  to  be  well  advised  on  this 

essen- 
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^essential  point.  If  he  is  fixed  in  business  by  some 
experienced  relation,  he  will  not  want  the  proper 
instruction ;  but  as  many  adventurers  (as  they  may 
be  called)  are,  every  day  making  efforts  to  try 
their  fortunes  in  the  culture  of  the  earth,  and  many 
gentlemen  taking  farms  into  their  hands,  sometimes 
without  due  consideration  of  the  necessary  ex- 
pences,  it  i^  proper  to  minute  a  few  observations  on. 
the  subject. 

Thirty  years  ago,  the  sum  that  was  usually  ap- 
propriated to  stocking  a  farm,  varied  from  3l.  to  5l. 
an  acre ;  and  it  was  a  general  idea,  that  the  latter 
sum  was  sufficient  for  any  farm,  part  arable  and 
part  grass,  of  no  uncommon  fertility.  Rich  marshes 
were,  of  course,  excluded  in  the  calculation ;  and 
light  flock -farms  were  often  stocked  for  3l.  per  acre. 
But  these  matters  are  now  greatly  changed  ;  rents 
are  much  increased  ;  tithes  are  compounded  at  a 
higher  payment ;  poor-rates  are  enormously  risen ; 
^11  sorts  of  implements  comprehended  in  the  article 
wear  and  tear^  are  thirty  or  forty  per  cent,  dearer ; 
labour  is  in  many  districts  doubled :  the  prices  of 
cattle  and  -  sheep  are  greatly  advanced  ;  so  that,  at 
present,  the  same  farm  which  at  that  period  would 
have  been  very  well  stocked,  and  the  first  year*8  ex- 
pences  provided  for,  at  the  rate  of  5l.  per  acre,  now 
demands  7I.  to  8l.  per  acre.  But  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  in  all  such  estimates  it  is  necessary  to 
suppose  that  every  implement  bought  in  is  new, 
and  that  the  livestock  be  good  of  the  sort,  and  that 
the  first  year's  expences  be  provided  for^  though  g 

portion, 
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portion  of  the  crop-may  come  in  before  the  whole 
payment  is  made.  A  man  cannot  ^be  at  his  ease  if 
he  does  not  thus  prpvide ;  nor  will  he  be  able  ta 
make  that  profit  by  his  business  with  a  small  capi-» 
tal,  which  will  attend  the  employment  of  a  larger* 
By  prqfit^  I  would  be  understood  to  mean  a  per 
oentage  on  his  oopital,  which  is  the  only  satisfactory 
way  of  estimating  it.  If,  by  stocking  a  &rm  with 
5l.  per  acre,  he  makes  7  or  8  per  cent,  profit ;  and^ 
by  stocking  in  the  proportion  of  8l.  per  acre,  he 
'makes  lO  per  cent,  (and  this  difference  will,  I  be* 
licve,  often  be  found),  it  must  be  sufficiently  ap- 
parent, that  the  loss  by  the  smaller  stock  is  a  seri« 
ous  evil.  It  will  depend  much  on  situation  and 
local  circumstances :  the  benefit  of  procuring  ma« 
nures,  or  litter  to  make  dung,  may,  in  some  places, 
be  very  great,  In  others  much  less;  but  not  to  be 
able  to  profit  by  every  favourable  opportunity  that 
fitzy  attend  the  spot  on  which  a  farmer  is  fixed, 
must  be  highly  disadvantageous.  To  irrigate  land 
is  an  expensive  operation  ;  but  to  omit  or  postpone 
itf  for  want  of  money  for  the  undertaking,  is  to 
lose  perhaps,  the  capital  advantage  of  a  farm. 
Cases  of  this  sort  might  bo  greatly  multiplied; 
and  there  is  not  one  that  does  not  call  on  the  far^ 
mer  for  an  ample  capital.   . 

.  Of  all  farms,  a  warren  is  hired  with  the  smallest 
capital ;  but  there  are  marshes  in  Lincolnshire 
stocked  at  the  rate  of  above  301.  per  acre. 

Tl^e    annual    ex|)enoe    of   many    hop-grounds 
amounts  to  30l.  and  the  capital  to  above  6ol. 

If 
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If  a  farther  does  not  make  10  per  cent,  on  hts 
capital,  he  must  either  have  a  bad  farm  or  bad 
management,  or  the  t\mes  must  be  unfavourable. 
He  ought  to  make  from  12  to  15  per  cenL 
Some  farmers  make  more,  when  corn  is  at  a  fair 
price* 

Mima  * 

There  are  circumstances  which  may  make  it 
advisable  to  a  man,  in  stocking  a  farm,  to  abstaia 
from  any  system  of  live  stock  for  the  first  year, 
upon  soils,  the  pastures  of  which  admit  mowing; 
and  cases  in  which  the  gaining  a  good  stock  before- 
hand, of  hay  and  straw  for  litter,  may  add  to  the 
motives  of  such  delay.  In  such  circumstances,  it 
is  prudent  to  buy  the  team  only ;  to  mow  all  the 
grass  of  the  (iirm  iov  hay,  and  to  stack  and  thatch 
safe  and  securely  all  the  straw:  to  have  such  a 
plenty  one  year  before*hand,  is  very  valuable  and 
convenient,  and  will  afterwards  place  him  much  at 
his  ease. 

SETTING  THE    FLOCK. 

In  stocking  the  farm,  our  young  farmer  will 
have  to  determine  on  the  breed  and  system  of  sheep, 
I  shall  here  give  one  caution,  and  that  is,  to  be  very 
careful  that  he  do  not  enter  into  such  expences  in 
buying  fashionable  breeds,  as  may  cripple  his  exer- 
tions in  more  necessary  objects. 

SERVANTS. 

Tills  is. the  time  that  farming  servants  are  chiefly 
hired^  and  the  attentive  cultivator  should  consider 

well 
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veil  before  he  determines  on  the  number  at  the 
q«»»Iity  of  his  servants.  A  considerable  business  re- 
♦juircs  the  employment  of  a  birilifF;  and  as  such  a 
aer\'ant  may  have  material  effects  on  the  conduct  of 
a  business^  it  is  ahvays  right  in  a  fanner,  to  consider 
the  nature  of  his  own  case  well.  If  his  farm  is  ex- 
tremely large,  if  his  culture  is  complex,  or  if  h,e  is 
absent  a  part  of  the  year ;  in  these  circumstances, 
the  employment  of  a  bailiff  may  be  absolutely  ne- 
cessary; but  there  are  so  many  sorts  of  bailiffs, 
that  a  man  may  qualify  tlie  measure  almost  into  that 
of  hiring  a  common  servant.  In  a  large  farm,  his 
business  is  to  be  perpetually  on  the  watch  on  all 
the  people,  of  whatever  sort,  employed ;  conse- 
quently he  nuist  not  work,  which  confines  him  to 
one  place.  This  part  of  his  en>ployment  renders  it 
necessary  that  he  should  be  of  a  rank  something^ 
above  the  best  sort  of  servants  and  workmen  ;  for 
if  one  from  that  class  has  the  command  given  him^ 
he  \^ill  not  be  well  obeyed.  A  bailiff  should  ever 
preserve  a  due  authority  over  all  the  people  em- 
ployed ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  his  master  would 
find  it  very  useful  to  allow  him  to  hire  his  own 
servants  and  labourers,  or  at  least  to  give  him 
liberty  to  turn  any  of  them  away. 

Respecting  market  transactions,  all  buying,  sell- 
ing, bargaining,  and  receiving  money,  it  is  highly 
advisable  for  the  master  to  do  all  business  of  that 
sort:  it  is  dangerous  to  trust  tliese  servants  too 

« 

much;   not  for  fear  of  their  running  away  with 
money;    but    numerous    money    transactions,    of 

which 
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which  it  is  impossible  the  master  can  have  an  entire 
check,  have  at  least  a  tendency  to  give  opportuni*. 
ties  of  dishonesty,  which  may  have  a  bad  effect ; 
and  market  meetings,  for  the  transaction  of  this 
«ort  of  business,  are  likewise  too  apt  td  hazard  the 
sobriety  of  a  bailiff. 

As  to  other  servants,  the  principal  are  the  plough* 
men;  for  on  them  depends,,  in  a  good  nfieasiire,  the 
suoeess  of  all  crops.  In  a  large  business,  it  will  be 
very  difficult  to  have  all  good  hands ;  but  a  man 
should  aim  at  it  as  much  as  possible;  for  a  bad 
ploughman  makes  very  indifferent  work,  but  skins 
the  land  in  an  irregular  manner,  and  rice-balks  half 
he  goes  over. 

.  If  no  bailiff  is  kept,  you  nmst  be  more  attentive 
in  hiring  ploughmen:  to  choose  such  as  will  be 
obedient  without  that  round  of  murmuring  and 
complaints  qo  often  heard  from  these  men:  if  tliey 
be  not  docile,  you  will  find  great  difficulty  in 
having  the  land  managed  in  the  manner  you  like 
best-  Shepherds,  hog-herds,  cow-herds,  driving- 
boys,  and  all  other  servants,  are  nqw  hired.;  and  as 
chaiacters  are  scarcely  ever  given  among  farmers, 
it  much  depends  on  your  quick  judging  of  the  aa» 
counts  the  fellows  give  of  themselves ;  and  every 
.mai>  is  a  physiognomist. 

Some  great  farmers  board  their  men-servants  and 
boys  with  their  bailiff:  it  is  one  way  of  lessening 
trouble,  and,  with  one  bailiff  in  twenty,  maybe 
a  proper  arrangement;  but  far  better  for  the  faifaa 
to  have  all  his  people  under  his  own  eye :  he  ought 

l!  to 
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to  consider  himself  as  answa'aUe,  in  mine  degree, 
for  their  religious  and  their  moral  conduct ;  to  keep 
them  regularly  at  their  diuroh,  and,  as  much  as 
possible^  to  prevent  all  swearing  and  praphane  Ian** 
^uage,  (or  he  may  depend  oxi  finding  servants,  thus 
kept  to  a  decent,  orderly,  and  sober  cooduct, 
proving  oduch  more  useful  assistants  than  an  ill- 
yegulxftad,  profligate  aet :  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our 
farmer  has  higher  and  better  moCires,  but  in  anere 
worldly/  view,  he  will  soon  be  convinced  of  tbie 
fact.  Jf  he  keeps  a  bailifFof  the  better  aoit,  and 
aiogfe,  tfaece  are  many  advantages  in  having  bun  eat 
at  the  fivRior*s  table. 

Is  it  more  advantageous  to  keep  many  servants 
and  itw  labourers,  or  many  labourers  and  few  ser- 
vants ?--»Twenty  years  ago  I  believe  the  latter  was 
More  profitable,  but  at  pitesent  the  reverse.  The 
prioe  of  day-labour,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting'tt, 
are  increased  more  than  the  wages  of  servants  and 
the  expences  of  house-keeping;  and  thae  is  aa 
advantsge,  not  a  trifling  one,  in^  the  farm-house 
being  made  a  market  for  many  inferior  articles  of 
the  farm  produce.  The  certainty  of  oornmanding 
hmds  is  a  great  object.  However,  much  will  de* 
pesid  on  the  local  circumstances  and  population  of 
the  district;  and  much  on  the  due  regulatioii  of  the 
Esraier's  family. 

FAMILY   ARRANGEMfiNT. 

,.^,]^ny  Bccidental  circumstanced,  gndually  bring 
ioto  a  eertain  iraia  ithe  oommoa  baUtl  of  domestic 
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life ;  but  it  would  c^ten  be  mor^  advantageous  to 
lay  down  a  plan  to  be  pursued  within  doors  as  well 
as  without:  such  ideas  may  not  always  be  prac-*> 
ticable,  but  the  mere  aim  will  not'be  without  use* 
Our  young  farmer,  on  entering  his  farm,  must  ne« 
ceasarily  arrange  his  plan  of  life  and  house-keep^ 
ing, .  a  subject  which  should  not  be  wholly  omitted, 
yet  admits  but  a  £ew  cursory  hints  that  may  poesibly 
give  a  turn  to  hia  reflections,  and  being  properly 
worked  on  m  his  mind,  may  possibly  produce  a  be* 
neficial  eflPect  on  his  conduct.  It  is  not  every  maa 
that  has  the  power  of  thinking  to  any  marked  uti^ 
,  lity ;  but  he  whose  mind  is  inquisitive,  may  think 
to  advantage  on  every  subject.  A  prudent  eeo* 
nomy,  free  from  all  aordid  avarice,  will  by  ^ery 
#oe  be-  adoaitted  as  right  i  but  it  demands  some  re* 
fkctioii  on  entering  Ufe,  or  a  farm,  every  day 
so  to  arrange  circumstances,  that  they  shall  flow 
from  the  ^lan  adopted ;  or  at  least  that  aqcbi 
plaii  shall  iiave  no  tendency  to  counteract.  In  re* 
gard  to  house^keepiflg,  the  safest  way  ts  to  assiga 
ft  stated  Wef kly  sum  for  it,  which  ahould  on  no  ao 
count  be  exceeded;  an  annual  on^  for  his  own 
dress  and  personal  expences ;  the  same  for  his  wi^ 
and  young  children.  And  he  should,  in  prudence^ 
keep  the  whole  allotted  expenoe  so  mudi  within  hii 
probable  income,  as  to  possess  an  accumulating 
fund  for  contingencies^  diildren,  &c.  &o.  And  if 
he  expects  the.  blessing  of  the  Almighty  on  his  ia« 
dustry,  he  will  not  fbrget  the  poor  in  such  distribq* 
iloA:  t  do  not  mean  by  rates ^  but  by  cfiarity:  and 

III  2  this 
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this  bint  demands  one  observation:  a A^dyi imterial 
evil  attending*  the  support  of  the  poor  by  rates,  is 
the  natural  tendency  they  have  essentially  to  lessen, 
if  not  to  cut  up  charity  by  the  root ;  that  they  do 
this  in  many  hearts  ^c^nnot  be  doubted;  but  it  is  a 
horrible  and  a  national  eviL  Let  our  young  farmer 
accustom  his  mind  to  very  different  reflections,  re« 
meinbering  that  what  he  pays  in  poor-rat?es  he  is 
forced  to  pay,  and  that  it  is  a  part  of  his  caltulation 
in  stocking  his  farm :  if  he  expects  to  prosper  (but 
hot  from  that  motive  chtly,  of  he  might  as  wdl  close 
his  purse)  .  let  him  so  accustom  himself  to  kind 
ofHoes  and  assistance  to  his  poor  neighbours,  who* 
ever  they  may  work  with,  as  to  gain  a  habit  of 
reaping  pleasure  from  Ihs  free  benevoience. . 

In  such  calculations. as  I  have  hinted t  at^/he  may 
safely  estimate  his  profit  at  10  per  cent,  on  his  ca- 
pital : .  from  4000h  his  income  derived  from  iais  (arm 
ought  to  be400Layean  He  should  lay  up  50I; 
and  as  much  more  asr  his  better  interest  may  per- 
mit. To  expend  this  in  extra  improvements,  may 
be  the  most  advantageous  investment,  provided  he 
uwns  his  farm,  or  has  a  long  lease,  not  otherwise. 
•  To  attend  markets  and  a  few  fairs^  is  a  necessary 
part  of  ^  &rmer's  busmess ;  but  to  a  young  man  it 
is  a «very  dangerous  part;  it  is  too  apt  to  give  the 
i(vil  habits  of  drinking  and  dissipation :  evil  com^ 
pany  is  every  where  to  be  found ;  and  many  a  far* 
mer  has  been  ruined  by  a  want  of  a  careful  sdec* 
tbn  of  his  acquaintance,  and  by  not  avoiding  tha 
a:)ntr8ction,  of  habits  which  caooot  be  indulged  with 
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Mfety.  Af  a  siafeguard  against  all  evils  of  this  ten- 
dency,  an  habitual  attention  to  the  duties  of  reli* 
gion  will  have  more  efficacy  than  all  the  phtlosO*- 
phic  morality  which  so  much  abounds  upon  the 
tongues  of  many :  by  religion,  I  mean  that  of  the 
national  church,  the  most  excelleat  that  has  been 
any  where  established  for  the  instruction  of  the  hu- 
man species.  He  can  have  no  true  friend  that  will 
not  advise  him  to  keep  the  Sabbath  piously  and 
strictly  himself,  and  make. his  family  do  the  same  : 
many  a  judge  has  traced  the  origin  of  crimes  that 
have  brought  labourers  to  the  gallows,  to  Sabbath- 
breaking;  and  if  the  source  of  fliilures  among 
farmers  were  as  well  explored,  they  would  be  traced 
to  the  same  spring.  .  Serve  God  on  Sunday  as  you 
serve  yourself  on  Monday :  if  you  a/e  a  pagan,  a 
deist,  a  moral  philosopher,  you  are,  to  a  certain  de« 
gree,  in  reason,  answerable  for  the  paganism,  deism, 
or  moral  philosophy  of  your  children  and  servants; 
if  a  Christian,  you  are  surely  the  same  for  tbeii: 
Cjiristianity ;  you  may  gain  by  this,  bit^  cannot 
lose.  , 

The  fashionable  sheep- shearings,  farming  clubs, 
societies,  &c.  render  another  remark  not  absolutely 
unnecessary :  a  steady,  careful  old  farmer,  may  not 
be  the  worse  for  mixing  a  good  deal  in  company  of 
a  much  higher  rank  than  his  own;  but  a  young 
man  with  a  small  degree  of  animation,  may  suffer 
by  it.  His  eye  and  mind  become  insensibly  accus- 
tomed to  objects  and  habits  of  living  to  which  he 
was  before  a. stranger;  to  steer  clear  of  all  imita^ 
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vtiott  16  not  a  Very  cas^y  task,  but  it  is  an  extr^mefjf 
necessary  one:  if,  after  an  excursion  which  has  car*' 
tied  him  into  gi*eat,  and  what  is  called  good  com* 
pany,  he  returns  home  not  quite  so  well  satisfied 
with  home  as  he  was  before,  he  has  contracted  a 
taint  that  may  be  worse  than  the  scab  among  hia 
aheep.  The  caustic  of  wholesome  self-discipline  be- 
tomes  necessary.  He  should  guard  carefully  against 
one  of  the  mpst  natural  propensities,  or  Ms  plea- 
sares  (partially  assuming  somewhat  of  the  garb  of 
husiness)  will  prove  like  the  pleasures  of  so  many 
ether  classes,  treacherous  dissipation,  and  lay  a 
foundation  for  uneasiness  and  regret. 

Letter  td  a  Friend."^^*  With  a  small,  but  in- 
creasing family,  you  have  taken  possession  of  year 
estate,  which,  if  I  understand  you  clearly,  is  of  the 
gross  rental,  including  the  lands  in  hand,  of  about 
600I.  a  year ;  and  that  the  net  receipt,  every  out* 
going  paid,  is  461U:  this  will  be  your  whole  de- 
pendence, for  it  cannot  be  prudent  to  reckon  upon 
any  prq/it  at  preterit  from,  the  1 80  acres  of  farm 
which  your  father  occupied,  and  which  you  have 
in  occupation. 

**  The  best  advice  I  can  give  you  is,  to  consider 
w^ith. particular  attention  how  very  necessary  a  steady 
and  unremitted  economy,  upon  a  welUmatured 
system,  is,  for  enabling  you  to  live,  and  bring  up 
a  family,  in  the  class  of  gentlemen^  upon  such  aq 
income;  and  to  explain  as  well  as  I  am  able,  how 
much,  on  such  a  plan,  will  depend  on  your  bus* 
bandry  being  rendered  gradually  so  beneficial,  as  to 
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iniike  a  material  c^ject  to  increaM  it  ni  the  several 
ferms  become  vacant  of  which  your  ealate  consists  ; 
a  prospect  by  no  means  admjssibte  on  any  other 
principle  than  that  of  yoilr  making  ISO  acre*  yiekt 
an  tinquesttoocd  prtifii  before  yoo  take  any  more, 
and  so  proceeding  with  respect  to  every  auccesaivo 
&rm. 

"  And  this  observation,  m  n'ell  as  all  I  shall 
make,  ought  to  rest  on  your  having  a  just  idea  of 
what  such  ah  income  as  460I.  will  enable  a  family, 
m  suck  times  aa  these,  to  effect ;  for  it  is  less,  I 
doubt,  than  you  conceive.  You  must  remembet 
the  many  instances  of  such  estate  in  my  know^- 
ledge,  and,  I  believe,  in  your  own,  which  have 
been  dissipated  by  their  owners  (I  might  almost  say 
without  (^<i/>af  ton),  by  their  not  having  a  due  sense 
of  those  increased  expenoes  of  living,  not  marked 
so  modi  by  the  price,  per  pound,  of  necessaries,  a« 
by  the  more  luxurious  and  elegant  ideas  which  have 
^rvaded  every  class  of  the  people ;  and  which  ap- 
pear in  building,  fitting  up,  and  furnishing  houses  t 
in  gardens,  table,  equipage,  dress,  pleasures,  edu- 
catipn,  8cc.  Nothing  but  a  rig^d  prudence  caq 
keep  a  man  in  the  class  he  was  born  in,  with  any 
estate  that  ranks  with  yours.  If  you  think  it  pos- 
sible for  you  to  associate  with  men  of  700I,  H(xA. 
or  \0OCA.  a  year,  upon  any  thing  like  equal  tenns, 
you  must  either  be  learly, 

through  a  month's  u  s,  for 

the  pleasure  (mixed  v  day. 

For  vraat  of  these  refi  been 

Si  1 4  ruined^ 


ruined,  withoat  vices,  without  any  particular  ei- 
travagance,  and  merely  by  a  general  notion,  that 
they  could  goon  for  the  last  10  or  15  years  as  they 
did  for  as  many  preceding.  But  the  fact  is,  that 
the  increase  of  taxes,  uniting  with  the  increase  of 
■the  luxury  of  men,  with  money  flowing  in  from 
very  different  sources  than  any  enjoyed  by  country 
gentlemen  of  small  estates,  have  doubled,  and  in 
&ome  cases  trebled  the  ex  pence  of  living;  so  tfaat^ 
if  these  heavy  bitrtliens  be  not  carefully  jM-ovided 
for  in  the  iirst  instance,  distress,  debts,  and  ruin, 
succeed. 

"Let  me  then  most  earnestly  advise  you,  in  the 
first  year,  to  square  all  your  expcnces  to  only  two- 
thirds  of  your  sure  and  certain  income.  You  can- 
not deduct  less  than  6ol.  for  'taxes  not  attaching  to 
the  land :  there  remain  400l. ;  two-thirds  of  which 
are  2661. :  on  no  account  ^nd  one  shilling  more. 

"  Now,  you  will  observe,  that  this  is  directly  the 
reverse  of  what  we  coninionty  see.     The  first  year 
3  young  couple  mart}*,  they  malie  an  extra  skow ; 
and  the  6rst  year  a  man  comes  to  his  estate,  he 
usually  makes  some  addition  to,  or  alteration  in  his 
house;  or  he  pulls  down  walls,  throws  down  yew 
hetlgcs,  cleans  about  him,  and  gets  into  a  train  of 
improvements,   which  it  is    pos^ble  he  had    been 
w    came    to    it.      Girt    win- 
passages,  windy  floors,  and  a 
t,    are  nuisances;    and  thea 
y  with  projects  and  advice — 
•cZ'/e;  the  improvcmeat  speakt 


itself! — mighty  well  1  But  turn  a  deaf  ear,  tliough 
the.expcnce  be  but  5l.  When  the  first  year  isover, 
aod  you  have  the  third  of  your  inoome;  or  1331.  in 
pocket,  and  not  a  debt  upon  earth,  you  may  consi- 
dcF  what  is  best  to  do^  with  it ;  but  to  lay  out  a 
shilling  before  you  know  whether  you  will  have  it 
in  a  real  tUTplus,  is,  upon  system,  the  conduct 
which  has  sent  so  many  little  estates  the  road  I 
hope  yours  will  not  travel.  The  obsecvatioir  ia 
equally  applicable  to  you,r  agriculture:  that  is  a 
very  pleasant  employment,  and  improvements  and 
experiments  are  very  pleasant  also ;  but  for  one 
y^ar,  at  least,  go  on  as  your  father  did,  without  va- 
riation ;  he 'was  a  prudent  man,  and  did  not  lose  ; 
at  least  know  by  trial  that  you  can  go  on  without 
loss,  before  you  listen  to  any  proposals  c^  improve- 
ment. 

"  But  perhaps  it  will  be  said,  how  are  you  to  live 
upon  2661.?  Firmness  and  resolutioti  will  do  any 
thing ;  and  when  the  comfort  of  your  whole  life  is 
at  stake,  I  am  snre  they  can  never  be  more  power- 
fully called  for.  Yon  must  proceed  upon  plan. 
Your  own  clothes  and  Mrs. ——'s,  and  your  chil- 
dren's, 80  much ;  servants'  wages,  and  all  other 
payments,  not  for  house- keeping,  so  much.  De- 
duct ^hese  from  ^661.  and  divide  the  remainder  by 
52 :  it  gives  your  weekly  income.  By  paying  ready 
money  for  every  thing  leven  dayt 

if  pu  exceed,  and  how  m  r^ulate 

•cconlingly.     Such  a  s  of  going 

on  has  very  little  trout:  positively 
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sife^  which  no  other  way  to  be  derised  is.  Of  alt 
other  thiDgs,  be  careful  to  keep  accurate  acceuota 
qf  your  expencesj  under  every  head,  and  of  yoor 
fiirm,  and  let  them  be  in  effect  as  well  as  theory, 
the  basis  of  experience ;  they  will  prove^  so :  but 
fferoember  all  is  confusion  and  danger  the  moment 
you  have  bills,  for  every  thing  depends  on  ready- 
money  transactions  of  every  kind.  A  pruden^  roan 
would  live  on  a  crust,  and  go  in  rags,  rather  than 
live  on  any  sort  of  tick.  He  lives  at  a  rate  of 
which  he  is  ignorant ;  he  spends---4ie  knows  not 
what :  he  is  subject  to  imposition ;  he  is  in  diffi- 
culties before  he  dreams  of  any ;  aad  his  life  be- 
comes embittered,  for  want  of  a  few  greins  of  ftso- 
hition  at  setting  out. 

^*  Another  point  is,  to  consider  consumption  a» 
expence. '  You  have  found  wine  in  the  cellar,  per- 
haps other  things ;  if  you  take  out  a  doisen,  nay,  a 
bottle,  entet  it  as  paid  for:  by  this  you  will  avoid 
an  obvious  fallacy.  Put  the  money  by  ilsdf ;  it 
will  be  ready  to  replenish. 

*'  Now  mark  the  advantages  of  sudi  a  conduct : 
at  the  end  of  the  year  you  will  have  1331.  cash  in 
hand.  You  have  had  a  year's  experience;  you  re* 
fleet  on  a  very  restricted,  perhaps  uncomfortable 
way  of  living ;  you  may  then  consider  whether  it  b 
better  to  go  on  so,  and  expend  such  a  surplus  in 
such  improvements  as  you  have  observed  to  be 
most  wanting,  or  whether  it  will  not  be  more  ad* 
visable  to  live  better,  and  keep  other  things  as  yoii. 
£>und  them.  You  are  the  master;,  you  can  do 
.  %.  either^ 


^het ;  Or  you  m^y  mix  the  plans^ive  rather  bet« 
ter^  and  improve  a  little ;  but  with  such  an  income^ 
the  likely  result  is,  that  you  will  find  the  e^Lpences 
of  living  comfortably  will  leave  little  (or  any  tbin^ 
else. 

"  One  thing,  however,  thiere  is,  which  ought 
never  to  be  forgotien-~you  are  a  Christian,  and  t 
hope  a  good  one,  sufficiently  to  know,  that  the 
wants  of  your  poor  neighbours  are^a  call,  to  which 
be  only  can  attend  who  lives  with  economy.  If  yoa 
spend  all  on  yourself  and  family,  what  can  you  do 
for  others  i  And  though  your  income  be  small^ 
yet,  comparatively,  it  4s  very  great,  and  this  is  a 
demand  which  ought  never  to  be  waived.  None 
can  expect  God's  blessing,  who  do  not  think  of  this 
call  upon  their  humanity  in  the  arrangement  of  er^ 
pences. 

'^Let  me  further  uige  you  mpst  warmly  to  lay  dowil 
a  plan  of  expence,  at  *aU  events,  that  leaves  yoit 
some,  surplus  at  the  end  of  the  year.  1  do  not  think 
that  any  prudent  man  should  regularly  spend  mora 
than  three-fourths  of  his  net  income :  such  a  saving, 
jiot  for  the  purposes  of  hoarding,  or  growing  in 
any  degree  rich,  is  essential  to  his  comfort.  If  he 
cannot  attain  one-fourth,  let  it  be  one-sixth,  or  at 
least,  one-eighth :  at  all  events-  let  it  be  some- 
thing; without  something  free  at  the  year's  end, 
it  is  impossible  be  should  ever  be  in  tolerable  com* 
fort. 

"  Ihave  heard  a  right  reverend  prelate,  of  great 
knowledge  and  ability,  declare^  that  a  country  cler-> 

gyman 
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gyinan  of  300l.  a  year  coold  not  afibrd  to  drink 
Vfine :  tlie  assertion  was  received  with  some  doubt, 
not  by  me,  for  I  believe^it  is  correct,  and  that  cal- 
culation would  prove  it.  Your  free  income  of  400l. 
will  admit  of  no  excess  in  any  thing,  which  is  easily 
proved.  Suppose  we  allow  6oL  for  the  dress  of 
]f  otirself  and  wife,  and  20l.  for  that  of  your  children 
(being  young);  wages  of  two  maids  and  a  boy,  15L; 
garden  labour,  )0^. ;  necessary  repairs  of  furniture, 
books,  newspaper,  stable  sundries,  garden  ditto, 
&c.  I5K;  here  are  I20l.;  remain  280i:  this  is  5l.  8s. 
a  week  for  house-keepiiig,  medical  assistance,  cha- 
rity, and  every  unforeseen  expence ;  and  this  with 
children  that  are  3'oung.  There  is  further  to  be  de* 
ducted  that  saving,  which,  at  ajl  events,  is  to  be 
looked  to  in  the  first  instance,  be  it  but  the  eight 
shillings. 

'^  Is  it  not  evident,  from  this  account,  that  such 
an  income  must  be  managed  with  an  economy  ap* 
proaching  prFvation  in  many  articles,  or  distress 
must  enter  ?  Jn  conversation,  *  an  estate  of  600I.  a 
year  fs  sometimes  talked  of  in  a  style  that  shews  the 
world  does  not  calculate.  The  gross  income  has 
no  more  to  do  in  such  accounts  than  the  income  of. 
the  Great  Mogul ;  bring  it  to  the  net  receipt, 
taxes,  &c.  paid,  and  then  you  will  find  ground  for 
very  different  ideas.  But  these  few  items  are  suf- 
ficient  to  prove,  that  an  estate  of  600L  a  year  will 
not  permit  its  owner  to  keep  a  footman,  nor  any* 
carriage  beyond  a  whiskey,  without  drawing  on  a 
£irm  in  hand,  or  reducing  house-keeping  to  pe* 

nury 
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nury  rather  than  economy. .  Prom  all  which  it  is 
sufiicienily  clear,  that  such  a  country  gentleman 
jnnst  forro,  and  with  success ;  or  he  must  be  de» 
prived  of  many  very  essential  comforts  of  life. 
r.^*  Sacb  accoimts  explain  to  ua  the  reason  of  little 
Mfaates  being  every  where  swallowed  up  by  large 
<)acs.  Nineteen  young  men  in  twenty,  and  many 
t>ld'  ones  afso,  who  come  to  small  estates,  are 
ciiined  before  they  are  well  turned  in  their  new  situ- 
'adon ;  and  this  i  is  for  want  of  calculating  their 
abiiities,  examining  what  they  can  ^nd  per  week, 
and  paying  ready  money. 

**  A»  to  your  husbandry,  you  are. to  remember  that 
'this  is  the'  only  possible  means  you  have  of  better* 
ing  your  condition-  in  life :  by  gradually  increasAig 
your -farm  (but  neKrer  doing  it  without  the  land  al(- 
ready  in  hand  being  prqfitably  conducted),  you 
may  very  materially  improve  your  income ;  and  hy 
ithus  advancing  in  a  branchxf  industry,  you  take' 
.advantage  of  that  ri^e  a^ dimes  "which  crushes  people 
of  small  incomes,  who  cannot  advahce  with  the  pro- 
gress of  others.  As  you  have  no  particular  pursuit 
to  occupy  your  time,  I  dp  not  see  that  you  can 
.have  a  better  than  this.  Your  soil  is  not  the  most 
favourable,  but  it  does  not  demand  any  very  ex- 
pensive exertionsi:  the  tract  being  small,  you  are 
to  remember  that  great  economy  and  carefulness 
are  necessary,  'and  this  upon  principle ;  because  a 
very  small  loss  in  labour,  for  wagt  of  attention,  by 
per|)etual1y  recurring,  will  grow  into  a  material  ob- 
ject upon  the  whole  year's  account.    Very  many 
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farmers  save  more  than  they  nake;  and  otken^ 
after  deducting  the  value  of  their  own  labour,  znA 
that  of  their  children,  do  not  make  more  than  a 
living.  Except  upon  particular  soils,  it  is  not  a 
profitable  employment  of  mon^,  compared  with 
many  others ;  pnd  I  urge  this  the  rather,  that  you 
may  be  assured  it  wilt  not  answer,  unless  well  fol^ 
lowed  and  judiciously  conducted*  When  I  come 
to  you,  I  will  hear  what  has  been  the  manage^ 
meiit,  and  put  you  in  a  train  that  shall  be  safe  and 
beneficial.  I  will  then  talk  with  you  upon  what 
you  have  written  of  new  Leioeater  sheep^  and  some 
other  things,  all  of  which  I  b^  you  to  postpone 
not  only  iVMr,  but  till  a  year's  aoooont  ia  made  up 
tMt  the  present  management,  that  we  may  know 
^e  pmnfts  in  niiich  any  change  is  advifiable.^>^— ^** 

The  hdiit  of  being  a  guest  in  the  houses  of  all 

ranks  and  daaaes  of  the  people,  not  wholly  without 

observation,  tnaUes  me  to  form  somewhat  of  an 

"^  tttiouite  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  happtneaa 

4hat  a  man  has  the  dianoe  of  in  the  different  paths 
of  life ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  a  moment  in  prefer- 
ring the  life  of  great  farmens.  The  style  of  living  to 
which  I  mean  to  allude,  is  this :  a  large,  nx>my9 
dean  kitchen,  with  a  good  rousing  fire  on  the 
liearth,  and  the  ceiling  well  hung  with  smoaked 
liaoons.and  hams :  a  small  room  Ibr^he  farmer  and 
ilia  femiiy,  opening  into  this  kitchen,  with  glasa  iii^ 
the  door,  or  the  wall,  to  see  that  things  go  rights 
When  company  is  in  tlie  house,  the  fire  in  the 
parlour  I    very  wdl  furnished.      At  tabte^    great 

plenty 


|»lettty  of  plam  thingB,  with  a  bottle  of  good  port 
after  dinner,  and  at  least  a  hogshead  of  it  in  hia 
cellar.  The  bailifT,  if  one  foe  kept,  dining  alwaya 
at  table :  a  wise  regulation,  for  he  may  learn  some- 
ihing»  and  he  is  sure  to  be  put  more  upon  principles 
of  hociourand  honesty:  if  he  herd  only  with  ser- 
vants he  will  partake  their  nature  and  feeling: 
living  with  his  master,  be  will  receive  better  im^ 
pressioos.  Attendance,  never  any  thing  but  a  maids 
ihis  I  consider  as  one  of  the  lines  of  separation  be^ 
tween  different  classes  of  people :  the  fiirmer  is  to 
jbave  every  thing  that  yields  conifort:  those  who 
choose  to  give  up  that  enjoyment  for  liveries,  or 
4haw  of  any  kind,  arrange  themselves  with  another 
order  of  mortals :  no  farmer  who  is  wise,  will  ever 
make  the  experiment  of  a  change,  for  he  gives  so- 
lidity for  moonshine.  On  his  shelf,  some  books  of 
fnety  and  common  literature :  the  AnuaU  of  Agri^ 
f€Hliure  not  there  so  often  as  they  ought  to  be.  la 
the  stable,  a  good  nag  for  his  own  riding,  but  not 
good  enough  for  hunting ;  ^  recreation  too  com* 
mon,  but  not  to  be  approved,  as  it  is  apt  to  lead 
into  a  dissipated,  idle,  drinking,  expensive  life^ 
The  expence  of  the  horse,  and  the  time  for  thd 
cbace,  are  not,  perhaps,  very  material;  but  th# 
consequences  are  uncertain,  and  sometimes  bad» 
The  only  country  amusement  allowable  is  shootings 
and  when,gai:ne  is  made  property,  which  common 
sense  and  general  right  has  long  called  for,  ho 
may,  by  hiring  it  of  his  landlord  with  the  land  that 
feeds  it,  enjoy  ibia  pleasure  without  any  impro- 
priety. 
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'  priety.    In  equipage^   he  goes  no- farther  than  a 
one-horse  chaise  for  his  wife. 

Such  a  system  as  is  here  sketched,  plainly  affords 
all  the  necessaries,  and  all  the  comforts,  which  the 
Tank,  education,  and  ideas  of  the  persons  possess- 
ing them  hj\ve  annexed  to  their  expectancy  of  lifet 
such  a  probability  of  certainty  and  duration  as  is 
essential  to  enjoyment,  and  at  the  same  time,  per- 
haps, of  all  the  pursuits  of  industry,  the  most 
•exempt'  from  unforeseen  misfortunes.  That  the 
tenour  of  the  pursuit  and  employment  is  agreeaWe 
to  tfie  great  mass  of  mankind,  appears  clearly,  from 
etery  rank  and  class,  from  a  grocer  to  a  dake^ 
making  it  their  amusement.  A  rich  shop-keeper 
wHI'  retire,  for  pleasure,  from  his  counter  to  a  farm : 
no  rich  farmer  ever  went,  for  amitserrtenl^  from  his 
fields  to  a  shop. 

_  *  _ 

•  The  particular  observations  I  have  made,  justify 
this  general  idea.*  I  have  remarked  in  great  num->- 
bers  of  farmers'  families,  such  a  due  measure  be* 
tween  the  intent  and  the  execution;  such  a  har- 
mony between  the  ideas  and  the  style  of  living ;  so 
little  pretension,  and  so  much  enjoyment ;  such  a 
steady  preference  of  comfort  to  appearance ;  such  a 
proportion,  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  living,  be- 
tween desire  and  possessi6n,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
enter  their  houses  without  seeing  many  marks  of 
happiness,  and  but  hw  seeds  of  moral  misery  :  but 
roll  an  inquisitive  eye  through  the  houses  of  their 
betters,  and  see  tlie  fearful  \  space  between  the  ob- 
jects desired  and  those  possessed ;  the  anxiety  (ox 

keepii^ 


keeping  up^  appearance ;  the  breathless  expeetaticy,  • 
and  the  insipid    reality;    wounded    pridej    active* 
envy,  and  jealous  rank — the  whole  exterior  would, 
justify  the  suspicion^  that  education  was  given  to. 
people,  only  to  sharpen  the  ingenuity  with  which 
they  can  nsake  themselves  miserable.     I  never  quit 
the  house  of  a  man  where  the  style  of  life  is  at  all 
showy,   or  tending  to  it,    without   regretting  the 
.  folly    that    buys  appearance   at   the    expence    of 
ease. 

One  of  the  great  miseries  of  education  in  these, 
classes  is,  that  little  difference  is  found  betweea. 
that  for  lOOOl.  a-year  and  that  for  20,000l,  .  Mil-, 
fions  of  young  men  have  every  possible  idea  of 
great  expence  given  them,  but  with  slender  means 
of  gratifying  the  smallest.  What  ample  prepara- 
tion for  future  misery ! 

.  It  may  be  supposed  that  a  country  gentleman  haa 
every  thing  in  his  power  which  the  farmer  possesses^ 
with  the  addition  of  a  ^reat  many  other  enjoy- 
ments. Physically  speaking,  he  has ;  but  as  I  .would, 
judge  of  life  not  from  theory,  but  by  practice,  we 
must  take  a  view  of  the  generality  of  country  gen* 
tiemen,  and  examine  if  their  desires  be  eqiuilly 
gratified  with  those  of  the  farmers;  for  if  they 
pass  their  lives  in  wishing  or  struggling  for  what 
they  cannot  attain,  the  inquiry  is  at  an  end — ^with 
farmers  it  is  not  thus:  it  is  their  view  of  plea- 
sure, and  their  ambition,  to  enjoy  securely  the  sys- 
tem I  have  described  ;  and  this  system  is  very  ge- 
nerally within  their  reach..  But  with  all  ranks  of' 
,,  M  ni  -   gentle- 
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geirtlemen,  their  views  ami  ambition  are  directed  to 
the  pleasures  and  decorations  of  life,  which  are,  in 
their  nature,  boundless:  objects  that  recede  as  you 
approach— -phantoms  which   fly  the   grasp   in  the 
moment  that  they  seem  within   reach— liveries- 
equipage — stables--~^servants — building — furnishing 
— gardening— travelling — London-— dre8s»--and    a 
thousand  ei  co'teras.     We  perpetually  see  men  sur- 
rounded  by  the  comforts   of   life,   and  regarding 
them  with  apathy  or  disgust,  because  some  of  these 
luxuries  are  beyond  their  reach :   we  even  see  them 
sparing  and  niggardly  in  what  a  farmer  enjoys  in 
plenty,  in  order  to  make  a  better  figure  in  these 
endless  pursuits.     Thus,  it  will  not  be  a  bad  rule, 
in  estimating  human  happiness,    to  suppose  that 
where  there  is  most  show  and  splendour,  there  is 
least  enjoyment;    as   the    train    of  that   expcnce 
proves  that  the  master^s  exertion  is  in  a  line  where 
completion  is  impossible,  and  moderation  difficult. 
I  speak  of  the  general  mass  of  mankind — particular 
instances  may  form  exceptions,  but  do  not  affect 
the  rule.     If  happiness  consist  in  an  equality  be« 
tween  hope  and  gratification,  in  the  approximation 
of  desire  and  enjoyn)enl,  little  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained of  this  comparative  estimate  of  farmers  an4 
country  gentlemen.     And  the  proof  lies  in  one  sin- 
gular fact :  if  the  farmer  increase  his  income  by  a 
greater  success  in  his  business,  he  does  not  alter 
his  plan  of  life,  but  saves.     If  the  gentleman  in* 
€treases  his  rents,  he  changes  his  appearance  pro- 
{>ortionabIy.    Xbo^  wha  wiU  duly  consider  the  im- 
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portance  of  tliis  eontrast,  cannot  long  have  any 
doubt  upon  the  subject. 

In  all  tliis  I  wish  to  be  general :  there  are  cer«» 
tainly  wise  gentlemen,  and  there  are  foolish  far- 
mers :  I  see  sometimes,  for  instance,  a  piano-forte 
in  a  farmer  s  parlour,  which  I  always  wish  to  be 
burnt:  a  livery -servant  is  sometimes  found,  and  a 
post-chaise  tp , carry  their  daughters  to  assemblies; 
these  ladies  are  sometimes  educated  at  expensive 
boarding-schools,  and  the  sons  often  at  the  univer- 
sities, to  be  made  parsons;  but  all  these  things 
imply  a  departure  from  that  line  which  separates 
these  different  orders  of  beings :  let  these  things, 
and  all  the  folly,  foppery,  expence,  and  anxiety 
that  belong  to  them,  remain  amongst  gentlemen ; 
a  wise  farmer  will  not  envy  them.  Education  oC 
children  is  an  object  of  too  mnch  consequence  to 
be  hastily  dispatched,  aqd  I  mean  to  give,  at  some 
other  time,  my  thoughts  more  at  large  on  that  sub^ 
ject. 

It  will  be  obvious  to  every  reader,  that  ther6  are 
many  professions  in  which' industry  is  exerted^  that 
partake  of  the  farmer's  advantages :  such  are  to  be 
found  in  manufactures  and  commerce :  but  not  to 
dwell  upon  the  points  in  which  these  are  manifestly 
inferior,  I  shall  only  observe,  that  the  largeness  of 
their  capital  necessarily  arranges  them  in  a  class  by 
themselves.  The  sum  which  will  place  a  farmer  at 
l)is  ease,  ifi  lost  in  trade  or  manufacture. 

Suppose  the  land  500  acres,  40001.  or  SOOOl. 
will  stock  it|  and  set  the  occupier  a-going^  so  that 
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his  wheeb  shall  turn  smoothly  for  life.  Such  a  simr 
18  nothing  in  commerce,  unless  in  the  hands  of  a 
sunnudgeon,  who,  from  having  swept  a  shop,  be* 
comes  promoted  for  qualities  sometimes  estimable  f 
but  sometimes  sudi  as  ought  to  have  conducted, 
him^  with  poetical  justice,  to  the  gallows. 

CONNECTING  CERTAIN  TRADES  WITH  FARMING. 

There  often  appears  among  farmers  a  great  dis- 
position to  embark  in  various  species  of  trade,  ma- 
nufacture and  commerce.  If  money  is  left  them, 
or  otherwise  acquired,  it  is  no  uncommon  spectacle 
to  see  them  invest  it  in  commercial  plans.  It  is 
seldom  wise  or  prudent  thus  to  engage  in  pursuits' 
in  which  they  are,  probably,  very  ignorant.  There 
are  not  many  branches  of  trade  that  combine  welf  • 
with  A  large  farm.  Upon  account  of  the  manure 
which  is  raised,  an  inn  is  admissible,  if  a  man  can 
bring  himself  to  relish  the  employment.  A  manu- 
facture of  potash,  for  the  same  reason,  may  be  very, 
beneficial.  Considerable  carriers  are  usually  great 
femiers.  Malting  unites  very  well  with  a  farm,- 
But,  in  general,  commercial  speculations  demand 
ihuch  diution,  and  no  slight  consideration,  before 
tliey^  are  engaged  in.  Some  great  &rmers  in  Nor- 
folk have,  of  late  years,  built  ships  in  the  nearest 
sea-ports,  for  carrying  their  corn  to  London,  and 
tfeey  have  also  employed  them  in  bringing  oil- cake 
and  other  manures;  but  when  these  are  done,  it  is 
necessary  to  employ  such  ships  in  other  branches. 

A  compting-house  at  th^  port  is  necessary,  and  the*' 
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ships  demand  trade  qd  speculation  to  be  fallj  eib^ 
ployed :  baying  coals  and  cx>m,  &c.  if  upon  com- 
mission, Diay  be  safe,  bnt  the  business  maj  easily 
.  become  a  state  of  temptation  and  great  hazard,  in 
which  a'  certain  portion  of  keenness'  and  ability 
may  succeed:  but  the  practice  is  not  to  be  recom* 
mended. 

GENTLEMEN'S  FARMtNG. 

A  slight  observation  should  here  be  made  on  one 
particular  scale  of  business,  adapted  to  a  country 
gentleman  with  a  small  income,  who  wishes  to  oc- 
cupy a  farm  for  mere  convenience.    In  sudi  a  case, 
what  should  be  the  scale  of  it  ?«— I  will  sdflrpose,  in 
order  to  give  some  answer  to  this  question,  thai  he 
would  keep  three  horses,  two  for  the  chaise  an4 
one  for  the  saddle ;  three  or  four  cows,  with  a  few 
sheep,  pigs  and  poultry :  the  two  ooach-borses  to 
do  the  work  of  the  iarm.    This  system  would 
arrange  well  with  40  acres  arable  and  20  of  grassy 
and  if  he  has  five  acres  for  a  season,  he  must  have 
a  course  of  eight  years.    For  instance :   ]  •  Tur- 
nips or  cabbages;  2.  Oats;  3*  Clover;  4- Beans; 
5.  Wheat;  6.  Carrots  and  potatoes;  7*  Winter^ 
tares  and  buck- wheat;  8.  Wheat •    And  the  days* 
work  in  tillage  would  be : .  in  January ^  none.     In 
February f  scarifying,  harrowing,  and  drilling  beans^ 
four  days.     In  March,  scarifying,  harrowing,  and 
drilling  oats;  and  ploughing  for  carrots. and  pota- 
toes,  18  days.     In  jfpril,  ploughing  for  turnips, 
five  days.     In  May,  ditto,  five  days.     In  June, 
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^itto^  and  ploughing  tare  land/  lOddys*  In  Jufyf 
iione.  In  August^  none.  In  September^  putting 
in  five  acres  of  wheat,  and  five  of  tares,  15  days. 
In  October,  the  sante,  and  ploughing  up  potatoes, 
13  days.  In  November y  ploughing  for  beans  five 
days.  In  December,  ploughing  for  turnips,  five 
.days.  Hence,  there  would  be  good  time  for  all 
carting,  and  yet  leave  as  much  for  the  use  of  the 
chaise,  as  a  family  of  small  fortune  should  desire. 

THE    FARM    ACCOMPTS. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  business  of  a  fartn, 
this  is  an  object  of  no  inconsiderable  importance ; 
the  modes  of  keeping  them  are  almost  as  numerous 
us  there  are  fanners  in  the  island.  The  most  plain 
and  simple  method  commonly  used,  is  that  of  en- 
tering all  payments  on  one  side  of  a  book,  and  all 
receipts  on  the  other,  and  balancing  \vhen  the  tran* 
sactions  of  the  year  are  ended :  and  this  method 
^ves  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  single  object  of  profit 
"and  loss.  I  say  tolerable,  for  it  is  but  a  tolerable 
one.  In  the  ensuing  month  I  shall  consider  this 
iobject  more  particularly. 

FARM-YARD. 

This  may  be  the  last  mouth  of  cattle  remaining 
abroad,  and  if  so,  the  farm -yard  should  be  in  order 
io  receive  them. 

Good  and  convenient  yards  are  of  such  great  im- 
|x>rtance  to  spirited  husbandry  of  all  sorts,  that,  in 
the  hiring  a  farm,  a  roan  should  attend  to  this  point. 
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but  if  he  firuls  himself  on  a  farm  where  it  has  been 
neglected,  and  that  the  advantageous  circumstances 
of  a  new  one  more  than  balance  the  expence  of 
alterations,  let  htm  determine  to  remedy  the  evil 
himself,  which  may  generally  be  done  at  no  great 
expence.    Let  him  run  a  high,  warm  fence,  about 
!b  ))iece  of  ground  large  enough  for  all  his  cattle, 
contiguous  to  the  barns  and  other  buildings.  It  wilt 
pay  the  expenoe  of  good  pales  very  well ;  but  a 
much  cheaper  fence  is,   to  build  a  stack  of  stubble, 
fern,   ling,  or  straw,  about  eight  or  nine  feet  high, 
and  five  or  six  wide,  and  to  thatch  it  for  preserva* 
tion  :  no  fence  is  so  warm  for  cattle.     This  enclo- . 
sure  he  must  gravel  or  chalk  at  bottom,  to  keep  it 
always  firm,  and  bard  enough  to  shovel  up  earth  or 
dung.    Throughout  the  leisure  times  of  the  sum- 
mer or  autumn,  a  layer,  one  to  two  feet  deep,  of 
marl  or  chalk,  turf,  ditch-earth,  peat,  &c.  should 
be  spread  in  it ;  and  upon  that  layer  the  cattle  may 
be  foddered  with  straw,  hay,  &c.  all  winter.   Plenty 
df  stubble,  fern,  or  straw,  constantly  spreading  as 
.fast  as  they  tread  it  into  dung,  or  lie  wet  or  damp  : 
.the  stables,  cow*hou$es,  hog-sttea,  fiUting^^ataUt,  if 
^any,  9hould  be  cleaned  on  to  it ;  and  if  the  fanner 
fats  any  beasts  on  turnips,  be  may  give  them  in 
.  binns  in  $uch  a  yard ;  by  which  means  the  quantity 
•of  dung  he  will  raise  will  turn  out  immense^  pro- 
vided he  has  plenty  of  litter. 
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THE   TEAMS. 

About  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  the  hbrsca. 
mi^st  be^  put  to  dry  meat ;  that  is^  hay,  oats,  and 
chaff.  Xhe  hay  should  be  given  them  cut  into 
chaflF  with  straw :  as  to  oats,  if  the  horses  are 
worked  constantly,  they  should  be  allowed  two 
bushels  per  horse  per  week,  which  will  be  no  more 
Ihan  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  good  heart,  and 
make  amends  for  the  loss  of  lucero :  with  this 
food  they  may  be  worked  regularly. 

But  this  system  of  feeding  is  expensive,  and  there 
is  a  way  to  lessen  the  cost,  which  is  by  substituting 
carrots  instead  of  oats^  or,  at  least,  instead  of  the 
greatest  part  of  the  oats.  If  you  apply  the  chief  of 
your  carrot  crop  to  other  purposes,  still  you  should 
determine  to  allow  a  small  quantity  weekly  to  all 
your  horses,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  keeping  them 
in  good  health. 

HORSES  OR  OXEN. 

.  In  stocking  a  farm^  the  question,  whether  to  em* 
ploy  horses  or  oxen,  or  both,  will  necessarily  de- 
mand the  farmer's  attention.  If  he  lives  in  a  ooun^ 
•  try  where  both  are  common,  he  will,  probably,  from 
practice,  have  fixed  his  ideas  sufficiently  for  the  re* 
gulation*of  his  business;  but  if  he  live  where  horses 
only  are  known,  he  may  be  inclined  to  try  oxen,  in 
which  case  some  practical  observations  on  the  sub- 
ject may  not  be  useless,  from  one  who  has  had 
many  years  experience  of  both^  and  of  bulls  also. 
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-  There  are  two  cases  in  which  oxen  are  certainly 
fipore  beneficial  than  horses ;  first,  when  a  farmer 
lives  in  a  district  where  there  is  a  breed  of  cattle 
well  adapted  to  work ;    and,    secondly,    when  hi« 
&rm  is  so  large  that  he  can  buy  in  a  considerable 
.4ot  of  cattle  annually,  at  a  small  expence  per  Wad^ 
•and  feel  no    inconvenience    in  turning  ont  such 
^l)easts  from  the  teams  to  fattening,  as  do  not  woric 
^welK     In  both  these  cases  Thave  little  doubt  of  the 
superiority  of  oxen  to  horses.  But  in  countries  that . 
jAo  not  possess  a  breed  of  cattle  ^ell  adapted  for 
•work  in  the  state  of  oxen ;  and  on  small  farms 
Ivhence  fairs  mu^t  be  attended  perhaps  at  the  dis- 
tance of  an  hundred  miles  to  purchase  a  few,  and 
consequently  at  a  great  expence  per  head,  and  pos^ 
aibly  ^vithout  land  for .  fattening  any,  the  -benefit 
.will  be  very  questionable.      In  such  a  case  I  should 
.prefer  the  bulls  of  the  country,  which  are  every 
where  to  be  procured  probably  much  cheaper  tlum 
oxen;    are  broken   in    with  but   little  difficulty; 
which  work  well^  and  which  will  recover  from  fa- 
tigue sooner  than  any  ox.    This,  I  believe,  from 
what  I  have  experienced,  and  from  all  the  informa* 
tion  I  have  procured,  is  stating  the  question  of  the 
^comparison  of  horses  and  oxen  as  nearly  to  the 
truth  as  it  can  be  done,  in  few  words.    There  are, 
however,  some  works  in  the  business  of  a  farm, 
in  which  horses  are  better  than  either  oxen  or  bulls, 
and  therefore  it  may  be  advantageous  to  keep  a  few 
horses. 

.^   The  ox  learns  should  this  month  be  kept  on  straiv 
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•ndcabbnges,  and,  in  default  of  the  latter,  on  tnr* 
nips;  biit  ctbbnges  are  $u]>€rior.     Let  them  haf& 

hay  or  good  stiaw  always  in  their,  racks* 

COWS. 

fte  dairy  of  cows,  supposing  the  system  of  the 
larm  to  be  field -feeding:,  are  now  to  be  taken  into 
the  )»rd,  where  their  ibod  most  vary  according  to 
tlieir  slate :  the  dry  ones  mu-t  be  put  to  dit  chaffy 
and  those  in  milk  in  another  yard,  to  cabbage»| 
which  are  found,  on  experience,  to  give  no  disa- 
greeable t<tstc  to  the  milk ;  but  good  cliafFmii6t  be 
given  with  them.  Yoimg  cattle  siiould  be  put 
uith  ifie  cows  in  mi>k,  as  they  cannot  be  kept  too 
well.  On  no  nccount  let  any  of  these  cattle  out  of 
the  yards:  they  only  poadi  and  damage  the  grass 
fields.  And  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  grass 
now  to  be  liad  in  meadows  and  pastures^  suitable  to 
kept  rouen,  is  of  far  greater  vaUie  for  sheep  in  more 
pitching  seasons. 

Such  cattle  as  have  been  in  the  yard  or  sheds, 
and  supported  by  soiling,  may  now  have  tl>eir  food 
gmdually  changed  to  dry  meat,  roots,  or  cabbages^ 

FATTING  BEASTS. 

This  is  the  proper  tiuie  to  take  the  large  fatting 
onen,  that  Iiave  had  the  summer's  grass,  and  put 
them  to  turnips,  cabbages,  or  carrots:  turnips  with 
cut  chaiF  wiil  do ;  but  not  near  so  well  as  cabbages 
or  carrots;  both  wiuch  will  fat  a  large  ox  as  well  a? 
an>  food.    You  may  either  stall  feed  them  under 
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tover,  or  let  them  be  loose  in  a  straw-yard.,  well  lit- 
tered in  either  case:  and  if  the  latter,  they  should 
have  open  sheds  to  retire  under  at  pleasure. 

This  is  also  tlie  month  for  purchasing  beasts  of 
the  smaller  sort,  for  fatting  on  the  same  articles  of 
food,  particularly  turnips  and  cabbages»  It  is  this 
plan  of  appropriating  tlie  turnips  and  cabbages  of  a 
farm  to  fatting  beasts  tlrroughout  the^winter,  in  m 
well -littered  farm-yard,  that  converts  the  straw, 
fern,  stubble,  &c.  into  such  quantities  of  dung  as 
improves  the  land  more  than  any  other  method 
whatever. 

The  quantity  of  turnips  and  hay  which  stiilled 
Oxen  eat,  appears  from  experiment  to  be  a  ton  of 
turnips,  besides  chafF  or  hay,  in  a  week,  for  an  ok 
of  75  stone  (l4lb.);  12  cvvt,  a  week  for-  a  x:ow  ot 
32  stone,  with  variations  of  course. 

HOGS. 

Now^  also  put  full-grown  hogs  to  fatten :  a  busi- 
ness profitable,  particularly  in  respect  to  the  im- 
provement of  a  farm  by  dung.  If  he  gets  the  market 
price  for  his  pease,  barley,  beans,  buck  wheat, 
&c«  and  saves  carriage  upon  them,  at  the  same 
time  gettiiig  a  fair  price  for  his  swine,  lean,  he  cer- 
tainly makes  a  considerable  profit  upon  the  whole 
transaction,  though  not  an  immediate  one,  as  the 
mere  fattener  of  hogs;  but  what  is  of  much  greater 
consequence,  is  the  raising  of  rich  and  most  valua- 
ble manure. 

Tb,e  n^ost  profitable  method  of  converting  corn 
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of  any  kind  into  food  for  hogs,  is  to  grind  it  into 
mealy  snd  mix  this  with  water  in  cisterns,  in  the 
poportion  of  five  bushels  of  ineal  to  J OQ gallons  of 
water:  stir  it  well  several  times  a  day,  for  three 
weeks^   in   cold  weather^  or  for    a  fortnight  in  m 
warmer  season^  by  which  it  will  have  fermented 
well  and  become  acid^  till  which  time  it  is  not  ready 
to  give.     It  shonkl  be  stirred  unmediately  before 
Ceding.     Two  or  three  cisterns  shoiikl  be  kept  fer* 
nentiDg  in  succession,  that  no  necessity  may  occur 
of  giving  it  not  duly  prepared.    The  difierence  in 
'  profit  between  feeding  in  this  manner,  and  giving 
the  grain  whole,  or  only  ground,  is  8o  great,  that 
whoever  tries  it  once,  will  not  be  apt  to  chai^  it 
for  the  GommoD  methods. 

Pease-soup,  however,  is  an  excellent  food  for 
hogs,  and  may,  for  what  I  know  (but  I  have  not 
sulficiently  tompared  them)»  equal  the  above,  espe- 
cially if  given  in  winter,  milk- warm  ;  but  tixe  ex- 
pence  of  fud  and  labour  must  be  remembered. 

For  the  general  stock  of  hogs,  cabbages  are  this 
month  of  incomparable  use.  Swine  at  this  season 
stre  often  very  cheap,  and  it  is  of,  material  conse* 
qoence,  in  that  case,  that  the  farmer  be  largely  pro* 
▼ided  with  a  food,  by  means  of  which  l>e  can  keep 
this  stock  (or  a  better  market.  Without  this  planf, 
be  cannot  kieep  great  alocks  of  swine  to  the  best 
ad?ant3ge. 
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IPUT   FAT  SHEEP  TO  TURNIPS,   &c. 

This  is  the  proper  time  to  begin  to  feed  off  the 
£>rward-sown  turnips.  A  general  rule  which  ought 
rarely  to  be  departed  from  is,  not  to  begin  to  fat 
lean  stock  on  this  food;  they  rarely  pay  for  it. 
Sheep  should  be  nearly  half  fat  when  they  begin 
turnips ;  nor  will  they  feed  to  profit  if  lean.  I  have 
made  the  comparison  repeatedly,  with  the  same  re- 
sult. Upon  every  soil  that  will  bear  it,  the  turnips 
ought  to  be^eaten,  by  hurdling,  where  they  grow, 
for  to  draw  them,  unless  absolutely  necessary,  is 
most  unprofitable  management.  A  lean  stock  sliould 
follow^  to  eat  what  the  fat  ones  leave* 

MANURE   GRASS. 

If  this  was  omitted  after  mowing,  it  should  not 
be  deferred  later.  In  some  counties,  it  is  an  article 
in  the  generality  of  teases,  that  all,  or  much  of  the 
dung  of  a  farm,  should  be  spread  on  the  grass ; 
but  such  covenants  are  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
good  husbandry. 

DIG  UP  CARROTS. 

About  the  end  of  this  month  the  carrot  crop 
should  be  dug  up:  some  persons  leave  it  till  No- 
vember ;  but,  in  case  of  wet  weather,  they  suffen 
They  may  be  taken  up  either  with  three-pronged 
forks  or  with  spades,  if  the  land  is  not  hard,  which 
will  not  be,  if  the  crop  has  been  well  cultivated :  a 
little  loosening  of  the  earth  with  the  tool,  and  at 
this  same  time  drawing  up  the  carrot  by  the  top, 
«    •  '  will 
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will  take  them  up  very  quickly.  They  should  be 
left  spread  over  the  field  till  dry,  which  will  be  in  a 
day  or  two ;  then  thrown  into  heaps,  and  carted 
home ;  which  moving  will  clear  the  dirt  from  them. 
Unload  them  in  a  barn  or  some  out-hoiiae,  and  let 
the  tops  be  chopped  off*,  and  given  to  the  swine  ; 
then  liiy  the  roots  where  they  are  to  remain.  Some 
pile  them  up  in  a  heap,  and  cover  them  with  dry 
sand;  otlicrs  cover  them  with  straw:  they  will 
keep  very  well,  if  packed  close  together  in  any 
building ;  and  if  it  be  only  a  boarded  one,  cover 
them  with  some  straw,  enough  to  keep  out  the 
frost.  There  are  many  ways  of  preserving  them  ; 
one  is,  to  pile  them  in  a  circle,  finished  conically, 
with  just  a  scattering  of  tops  left  on  a  few  of  the 
outside  carrots,  as  shall  form  a  thin  thatch  of  taps 
banging  down :  not  thickly,  for  the  tops  tvill  then 
ferment,  and  heat  the  roots:  if  these  few  tops  rot 
away,  a  thin  scatterir\g  of  straw  should  be  laid,  and 
the  pile  be  not  more  than  five  feet  diameter,  Others 
put  them  in  a  ridge  of  earth,  Iik,e  potatoo  pies. 
The  general  way  in  Suffolk  is,  to  leave  them  in  tlie 
ground,  and  take  them  up  as  wanted ;  but  this  is 
applicable  only  to  a  district  where  every  man  has 
a  field,  else  they  would  be  stolen.  From  Is.  6d. 
to  2s.  a  load  of  40  bushels,  are  given  for  taking  up. 
Respecting  the  application  of  the  crop,  mucb 
has  already  been  said  on  that  head.  They  are  t^ 
be  given  to  the  team  ;  if  without  oats,  two  busheU 
per  hor$e  per  diem  ;  and  they  will  eat  but  little 
hay:   they  arq  of  incomparable  use  in  fattening 
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Oxen,  and  in  feeding  stock  swine.  Sows  that  have 
pigs  may  be  kept  on  them,  for  they  breed  much 
milk.  Cows  eat  them  greedily,  and  they  give  lio  ill 
taste  to  the  milk,  cream,  or  butter.  Their  use,  ia 
short,  is  universal ;  you  can  cultivate  no  plant  that 
will  answer  more  purposes. 

PJLOUGH    UP   POTATOES. 

^  There  is  not  the  same  reason  for  digging  up  this 
crop  as  for  carrots:  the  plough  among  the  latter  is 
apt  to  cut,  break,  and  bury  them ;  but  not  so  with 
potatoes,  for  it  turns  them  over^  damaging  scaroeiy 
^ny.  First,  let  a  nun(^ber  of  women,  preceded  by 
a  carl,  pull  up  the  tops,  and  throw  the  potatoes 
that  adhere  to  them  into  baskets,  and  the  stalka 
into  the  cart,  which  should  convey  them  to  the 
hog^yards,  where  they  will  presently  be  trampled 
into  dung:  then  each  plough  taking  its  ground^ 
attended  by  six  or  eight  women,  or  more,  if  the 
crop  is  very  large,  each  with  a  basket,  divide  tho 
furrow,  by  setting  up-  white  sticks  into  as  many 
parts  as  there  are  women,  that  each  may  pick  her 
own  share;  a  range  of  bushel  skeps,  at  a  small 
distance,  for  the  baskets  being  emptied,  and  throe 
or  four  carts  ready  for  men  (who  do  nothing  dse), 
one  to  eight  or  ten  women,  to  take  the  skeps  to 
the  carts.  The  furrow  being  picked,  I  used,  maily 
jyears  ago,  to  work  it  by  men  with  three^proriged 
forks,  each  with  a  woman,  or  a  ho)\  to  pick  up 
the  roots;  but  finding  this  expensive,  I  contrived 
a  i^i^onal  harrow  in  a  shim  beam^  with  two  or 
^-  three 


three  teeth ,  drawn  by  one  horse,  which  tears  the 
furrow  in  pieces^  and  lays  bare  the  mass  of  the 
crop:  the  women  then  pick  again;  and  another 
common  cross-harrowing,  with  a  second  ploughing^ 
ami  harrowing,  all  three  attended  with  two  wo- 
men to  each  plough,  will  finish  the  business,  and 
dean  the  roots  all  away ;  so  that  I  have  found  the 
pigs,  when  let  in,  mak^  but  very  poor  gleanings. 
The  use  of  the  little  harrow  saved  me  froit>  i4s.  ta 
!^0s.  per  acre  in  labour. 

The  best  way  of  storing  the  roots,  is  in  what  are 
called  potatoe  pies.     A  trench,  one  foot  deep  and 
six  feet  wide,  is  dug,  and  the  earth  clean  shovelled, 
out,  and  laid  on  one  side:  this  h<is  ^  bedding  of 
Mraw,  and  the  one-horse  carts  shoot  down  the  po-*. 
tatoes  into  the  trench ;  women  pile  them  up  about 
three  feet  high,  in  the  shape  of  a  house-roof;  straw 
is  then  carefully  laid  on  six  or  eight  inches  thicks 
and  covered  with  earth  a  foot  thick,  neatly  smoothed, 
by  flat  strokes  of  tlie  spade.  In  this  method  I  never 
lost  any  by  the  severest  frosts ;  but,  in  case  of  its 
freezing  with  uncommon  severity,  another  coat  of 
straw  over  all,  gives  absolute  security. 
'  These  pies,  when  opened,  should  each  be  quite 
deared,  or  they  are  liable  to  depredation.     To  re^: 
ceive  one  at  a  time,  besides  also  being  at  first  filled 
for  immediate  use,  I  have  a  house  that  holds  about 
700  bushels,  formed  of  posts  from  fir  plantations,  with 
wattled  aides,  then  a  layer  of  straw,  and  ^  agaiusl 
that  earth,  six  feet  thick  at  bottom  and  eigbteea 
inches  at  tQp:  the  ropf  flat,  and  a  st{ick  pf  beanie 
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built  upon  it.  This  I  have  found  frosf-tight.  The 
beans  keep  out  the  weather,  and  yet  admit  any 
steam  which  rises  from  the  roots>  which>  if  it  did 
not  escape,  would  rot  them. 

LAY   UP   THE    FALLOWS. 

This  month  must  conclude  the  autumnal  tillage 
on  stiff  or  moist  lands ;  for  in  the  following^  they 
may  probably  be  too  wet :  but  on  very  light  sandy 
soils,  ploughing  goes  on  all  winter.  Lay  it  down 
as  an  invariable  rule,  never  to  have  a  piece  of  stub* 
ble  unploughed  at  the  end  of  November.  It  is  of 
importance,  to  leave  the  land  for  winter  in  sudi  a 
manner  that  the  frosts  may  get  into  it. 

But  here  our  young  farmer*8  attention  must  be 
particularly  turned  to  the  greatest  of  all  modem  im- 
provements on  strong  land ;  that  of  discarding  as 
much  as  possible  all  spring  tillage:  the  summer 
fallows  intended  for  barley  and  oats;  the  bean,  pea^ 
and  tare  stubbles  designed  for  the  same  crops ; 
and  the  white  com  stubbles  intended  for  any  spring 
crop,  must  now  be  ploughed  very  carefully,  being 
the  future  seed-earth ;  no  more  ploughings  being 
allowable  on  any  account  whatever.  In  the  Calen- 
dars for  February  and  March  I  have  entered  into 
some  explanations  of  this  system,  which  is  of  such 
importance,  that  too  firm  a  resolution  cannot  be 
taken  to  carry  it  into  execution.  By  means  of  it 
the  crops  are  much  greater,  and  the  expences  con-* 
siderably  reduced.     The  leading  principle  is  thi$ : 
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if  the  land  is  so  laid  in  autumn,  on  to  ridges  of 
that  exact  breadth  which  suits  tht  tools  (whatever 
they  may  be,  whether  harrows,  scarifiers,  scufflers>9 
or  drills),  so  that  the  horses  which  draw  them  may 
walk  only  in  the  furrows,  the  frosts  will  have  left 
so  fine  and  friable  a  surface,  that  any  of  these  ope- 
rations may  be  performed  long  before  the  land  in 
the  common  system  could  be  ploughed.  The  seed 
is  securely  in  the  ground  before  the  old-fashioned 
farmer  thinks  of  moving.  If  he  ploughs^  he  turns 
down  a  dry  crumbling  surface,  and  brings  up  the 
stiff  wet  c/w7«^  bottom :  if  rain  comes,  then  he  is 
in  the  mire,  and  must  wait  for  a  season :  if  a  Ary^ 
ing  sharp  north-east  wind  comes,  his  furrows  are 
converted  to  oblong  strij^es  of  a  stony  hardness. 
In  one  case  he  is  plagued  with  mud,  in  the  other 
with  impenetrable  clods:  he  was  possessed  of  just 
the  surface  he  wanted,  and  which,  once  lost,  is  not 
often  regained.  This  surface  may  be  scuffled,  and 
immediately  drilled  securely.  If  this  husbandry  be 
intended,  it  is  of  particular  importance  that  tli€ 
lands  or  stitches  be  laid  out  with  great  exactness. 
See  the  Calendar  for  the  spring  months. 

A  caution  in  the  first  forming  of  these  stitches 
should  be  mentioned;  which  is,  the  difficulty,  with- 
out two  or  three  ploughings,  of  bringing  them  from 
old  breadths  into  a  correct  form.  If  the  men  arc 
not  skilful,  they  raise  the  centers  too  high ;  and,  ip 
reversing,  are  apt  to  leave  the  outside  furrows  also 
too  high :  the  stitch  sliould  be  flat,  or,  if  rounded, 
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very  slightly  soj  without  this  atteiltion,  the  seed 
in  some  drills  will  be  deposited  deeper  than  in. 
others. 

SOW  WHEAT. 

All  the  cases  of  sowing  this  grain  in  September, 
are  equally  applicable  to  October,  if  the  weather 
was  too  dry  in  that  month.  October  is  the  prin- 
cipal month  in  the  year  for  putting  in  wheat 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  it  is  every  where 
partly  performed  in  this  month,  though  some  like 
to  postpone  it  to  November.  The  management  is> 
however,  bad,  should  the  season  suit  in  October. 

SOW  WINTER   TARES. 

There  should  be  two  sowings  of  tares  in  thii 
month,  as  it  is  a  material  object  to  have  a  succes- 
sion for  soiling. 

MANURE  AND  PLOUGH  FOR  BEANS. 

m 

A  successful  bean  husbandry  upon  harsh  and 
difficult  soils,  depends  upon  the  exertions  which  are 
made  in  tliis  month,  or,  in  favourable  weather^  in 
November.  As  soon  as  the  farmer  has  finished'  his 
wheat-sowing  (and  before,  if  he  has  been  delayed  by 
drought),  he  should  cart  on  the  manure,  all  that 
is  possible  for  beans.  It  is  the  wheat,  barley,  or  oat 
stubbles,  or  layers,  which  will  come  in  course  to 
receive  it:  if  the  wheat,  the  stubble  must  be  mown 
and  carted  first ;  the  manure  then  carted  and  spread, 
and  the  Jand  carefully  ploughed  ifit^.  that  form  on 
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which  the  Crop  is  in  the  spring  to  be  drilled  or 
dibbled.  If  the  former,  the  stitches  must  be  of 
the  exact  breadth  which  suits  the  drill  machine ;  if 
the  latter,  of  that  which  is  adapted  to  the  scuffle 
and  scarifier.  The  dung  will  lie  safe,  and  the  frosts 
will  pulverize  the  surface,  a  main  point  for  drill- 
ing, but  not  for  dibbling.  By  means  of  effect- 
ing  this  before  the  bad  weather  comes,  he  will  be 
able,  if  the  weather  be  open,  to  get  in  the  crop  in 
February,  which  is  of  much  importance.  Let  him 
be  assured  that  there  is  no  crop  which  will  pay  him 
better  for  dung  than  this. 

PLOUGH    FOR   PEASE. 

On  the  same  principle  which  governed  the  pre- 
ceding observation  in  relation  to  beans,  he  must 
now  plough  the  lands  intended  for  pease;  laying  the 
stitches  of  the  breadth  which  will  suit  the  driil- 
machine,  or  for  dibbling  them  on  layers.  But  the 
manure  should  be  applied  to  other  crops. 

PLOUGH    FOR   BARLEY    AND    OATS. 

Whatever  lands  are  intended  for  these  crops  (ex- 
cept such  as  are  now  under  green  winter  ones), 
should  be  ploughed,  as  remarked  in  the  preceding 
articles,  in  this  season  for  the  seed-earth,  in  order 
that  no  ploughs  may  be  wanted  to  stir  on  wet  land 
in  the  spring.  Attention  is  to  be  paid  very  care- 
fully to  the  breadth  of  the  stitches,  that  the  mode 
of  putting  in  these  crops  may  be  diily  prepared  for. 
See  the  Calendar  for  March.     No  reasonabia  man 
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who  has  seen  the  effect  of  this  system^  can  value 
the  modern  improvement  at  less  than  the  rent  of 
the  land*  _ 

PLOUGH   FOR  MADDER. 

This  is  the  right  time  to  give  the  first  stirring  to 
the  land  designed  for  madder.  It  requires  great 
depth  of  ploughing.  Loams,  that  in  common  con- 
versation are  called  clays,  will,  with  a  proper  qnan* 
tity  of  dung,  do  for  madder.  The  article  of  ma- 
nuring is  the  soul  of  this  culture;  the  plant  deligbts 
to  grow  in  a  dunghill,  so  that  you  need  not  fear 
over- doing  it. 

Let  the  farmer,  however,  determine  to  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  this,  or  with  any  crop  not  in  an 
easy  and  safe  mode  of  sale,  unless  he  has  previously 
ascertained  the  certainty  and  price  of  the  market. 

DIGGING  FOR   LIQUORICE. 

The  best  culture  for  this  root,  and  which  is  com* 
inon  at  Pontefract,  is  to  dig  for  it  four  or  five  feet 
deep.  This  plant  sends  down  only  one  tap-root, 
like  the  carrot ;  consequently  the  great  profit  of  it 
is  the  length  of  the  root,  which  is  exactly  propor- 
tioned  to  the  depth  of  the  tillagb.  In  this  hus- 
bandry, as  in  that  of  madder,  the  same  land  is  pre- 
ferable for  successive  crops,  as  one  digging  serves 
both  for  the  old  crop  and  the  new.  For  liquorice 
you  must  manure  very  richly:  it  will  not  answer 
well  Without  this  attention.  Leave  the  land  well 
^  jiter-furrowed  for  the  spring. 
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COURSES   OF  CROPS. 


I  esteem  this  to  be  the  most  important  subject 
that  has  been  treated  of  by  the  modern  writers  of 
husbandry,  and  that  on  which  they  have  thrown  far 
more  light  than  upon  any  other  circumstance  in 
agriculture.  It  is  a  very  singular  and  remarkable 
circumstance,  that  before  tlie  reign  of  his  present 
Majesty,  notwithstanding  the  multitude  of  books 
on  Agriculture,  there  is  not  one  author  who  had 
any  tolerable  ideas  upon  this  subject,  or  even  an- 
nexed to  it  any  importance..  They  recite  courses 
good,  bad,  and  execrable,  in  the  same  tone,  as  mat- 
ters not  op^n  to  praise  or  censure,  and  unconnected 
with  any  principles  that  could  throw  light  on  the 
arrangement  of  fields.  But,  when  once  the  idea 
was  properly  started,  its  importance  presently  be- 
came obvious,  so  that  thirty  years  have  carried  to 
great  perfection  the  precepts  which  practice  has 
afforded  in  this  branch  of  rural  economy.  This 
subject  will  demand  a  principal  attention  from  our 
young  farmer,  who  should  well  consider  the  courses 
to  which  his  soil  is  applicable.  * 

General  Principle. -^It  is  now  well  known  that 
some  crops  exhaust  land  much  more  than  others: 
tbat  some,  notwithstanding  they  exhaust,  return, 
by  being  consumed  on  the  farm,  as  much,  or  more, 
than  they  drew  from  the  soil  in  their  growth :  that 
some  admit  profitable  tillage  and  cleaning  while 
growing;  and  consequently,  clean,  instead  of  ren- 
dering the  land  foul  with  weeds ;  while  others,  not 
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admitting  «uch  tillage,  and  being  exhausters,  if 
combined  in  succession,  will  deteriorate  the  land 
and  fill  it  with  weeds.  Practice  tells  us,  that  by  a 
due  arrangement  of  these  crops  in  courses,  land  of 
almost  any  description  may  be  kept  perpetually 
clean  and  in  heart. 

It  will  be  useful  to  detail  some  of  the  best  courses 
adapted  to  the  most  striking  varieties  of  soil, 

JFtrst,  including  a  fallow  on  strong  and  wet  land : 


1.  Fallow, 

I.  Fallow, 

2.  Barley, 

2.  Barley, 

3.  Beans, 

3.  Clover, 

4.  Wheat, 

4.  Beans, 

5.  Tares, 

5.  Wheat, 

6,  Barley, 

6.  Cabbages, 

f.  Clover, 

7.  Oats, 

8.  Beans, 

8.  Tares, 

9.  Wheat. 

9.  Barley. 

Excluding  a  fallow 

on  good  sound  loai 

1.  Turnips, 

6.  Oats, 

2.  Barley, 

7.  Tares, 

3.  Clover, 

8.  Badey, 

4.  Wheat, 

Q.  Beans^ 

5.  Cabbages, 

10.  Wheats 

1.  Turnips, 

5.  Beans, 

2.  Ruta  B^, 

6.  Wheat, 

3.  Barley, 

7.  Beans, 

4.  Clover, 

8.  Wheat. 

Qn  good  sand : 

« 

1.  Turnips, 

4.  Barky, 

a.  Barley, 

5.  Clover, 

3.  CanytB^ 

6.  Wb«it. 
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On  peat,  and  on  soils  long  harassed  by  corn  i 

1.  Coleseedy  or  Turnips,  8.  Grasses, 

2.  Ditto,  g.  Ditto, 

3.  Oats,  10.  Potatoes, 

4.  Rutabaga,  11.  Barley, 

5.  Bailey,  12.  Tares  or  Pease, 

6.  Grasses,  13.  Barley  and  Gra&£. 

7.  Ditto, 

On  dry  and  calcareous  soils  : 

1.  Turnips,  5,  Turnips, 

2.  Ditto,  6.  Barieyi 

3.  Baxley,  f.  Pease, 

4.  Sainfoin  fpr  ten  years,  and  8.  Wheat 
upwards  J  then  pared  and 

burnt  foTjf 

THE    PRILL   HUSBANDRY. 

Upon  settling  his  farm,  our  young  farmer  has, 
atnong  many' other  objects  that  require  his  atten- 
tion, to  determine  in  what  degree  and  for  what 
crops  he  will  adopt  the  drill  husbandry.  It  has 
long  been  known  that  this  system  is  applicable, 
without  inconvenience,  to  sandy  soils  ^d  to  dry 
loams,  which  may  be  safely  laid  flat,  and  accord- 
ingly, on  such  it  made  a  great  and  rapid  progress 
in  Norfolk;  but  it  travelled  no  further  in  that 
county.  A  great  revolution  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  wet  land  district  of  Suifolki  has  introduced 
it  with  equal  success  on  the  strong  soils  of  that 
county. 

This  great  change  is  the  banishment  of  the 
plough,  to  as  great  a  degree  as  possible  from  heavy 
«oil§ in  the  spring ;  all  barley,  o^ts,  pease,  andbeans,^ 
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that  can  by  any  means  be  thus  managed,  are  put 
ill  on  an  autumnal  ploughing,  which  has  ihrovra 
the  stitches  very  carefully  ploughed  to  the  eicact 
breadth  which  suits  either  one  movement  of  tJie 
drill,  or  a  bout  of  that  tool ;  according  to  the  sj^s* 
tern  the  farmer  is  in,  some  preferring  one  and  some 
the  other.  The  frosts  give  a  considerable  friability 
to  the  surfiice,  so  that  the  farmer  can  go  on  very 
early  in  the  spring,  and  after  one  scarifjnng  and 
linnowing,  drill  the  corn  without  a  horse's  foot 
treading  any  where  except  in  the  stitch  furrows. 

The  advantages  of  this  system  are  beyond  con- 
ception. In  the  common  husbandry  of  giving  two 
or  three  spring  ploughings^  or  even  one,  that  friable 
surface  the  gift  of  the  atmosphere,  is  turned  down^ 
and  in  eight  seasons  out  of  ten  lost,  to  be  had  no 
more.  Successive  rain  and  sharp  N.  E.  winds  give  a 
succession  of  mire  and  clods,  to  the  material  delav% 
expence  and  vexation  of  the  farmer.  His  crops  suf- 
fer gfeatly,  and  he  is  generally  in  tlie  afternoon  of 
spring  operations. 

The  improvement  is  applicable  to  the  broad -cast 
system,  as  well  as  to  the  drill ;  but  as  it  was  intro- 
duced, I  believe,  by  those  who  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  drilling  wheat,  they  applied  it  to  drilling  barley 
and  oats.  It  removed  at  once  the^main  objection  to-:- 
this  part  of  the  system,  and  has  been  pursued  with 
very  great  success  by  the  best  farmers  on  the  strong 
lands  of  Suffolk. 

Turnips  fed  late  will  in  some  seasons  cause  an 
exception,  and  render  one  ploughing  necessary. 

The  main  objection  to  drilling  being  by  this  cir- 
cumstance 
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cumstance  done  away^  there  remains  no  reason  for 
anj  farmer,  on  a  soil  where  the  drill  machine  can 
/reefy  move,  rejecting  the  husbandry ;  and  he  cer- 
tainly ought  to  apply  it  in  such  cases  as  it  is  better 
adapted  to,  than  dibbling,  which,  however^  never 
made  any  progress  for  barley. 

Upon  soils  of  such  teimcity  as  deny  efiect  to 
Iiolkw  drains,  the  system  of  drilling  must  be  dif- 
fererK ;  such  soils  must  be  l»d  on  round  high 
arcbed  ridges,  and  to  drill  these  to  advantage  will 
demand  a  machine  made  for  the  purpose. 

BroCES,  STITCHES,  OH  lANDS  FOR  DRILIiNa 

DrHIing,  if  performed  on  ridges,  demands  those  of 
various  breadths,  according  to  the  system  intended 
to  be  pursued.  Some  farmers  prefer  such  as  admit 
but  one  stroke  or  movement  of  the  drill-machine ; 
otliers  prefer  a  bout^  or  two  movements.  Suppose 
the  n^achine  sows  six  rows  at  one  foot ;  thart  one 
foot  be  allowed  for  the  ridge*furrow,  and  that  one 
movement  is  preferred:  in  this  case,  the  ridge  must 
be  six  feet  wide,  always  measuring  from  centre  to 
centre  of  the  furrows ;  but  if  eighteen  inches  be 
allowed  for  the  furrows,  which  will  make  better 
work,  then  the  ridges  must  be  six  feet  six  inches. 
Two  movements  of  the  machine  will  demand  in  the 
former  case  eleven  feet,  and  in  the  latter,  thirteen 
feet  six  inches;  and  thus,  in  all  other  distances^ 
the  measure  is  ascertained  on  the  same  principles : 
but  where,  from  tlie  dryness  of  the  soil,  the  ridges 
are  ploughed  to  a  great  breadth,  or  the  land  quite 

flat. 
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flat,  as  in  Kent^  without  any  lands  br  ridges,  the 
more  commcMi  method  is,  to  drill  across  the  path  of 
the  plough  by  means  of  ^a  marker  attached  to  the 
axle-tree  of  the  machine,  and  moved  at  turning  on 
the  head-land.  Thd  most  correct  work  I  have 
seen  in  this  way,  was  not  by  leading  the  horse,  but 
by  a  boy  riding  him,  and  keeping  the  mark  always 

between  the  horse*s  ears. 

< 

Another  system  of  drilling  has  been  recom- 
mended, which  is  that  of  double  rows  at  nino 
inches,  on  three-feet  ridge,  which  may  do  for 
beans ;  but  I  never  heard  of  its  being  attempted  in 
Suffolk  for  barley  or  oats,  though  that  ridge  is  very 
common  there ;  and  all  I  conversed  with  on  the 
subject,  condemned  it  in  opinion ;  but  for  cabbages 
in  single  rows,  to  be  drilled  in  April,  these  ridges 
are  of  the  proper  breadth. 

STANDING    SHEEP-FOLD. 

This  being  the  month  for  mowing  wheat- stubbles, 
it  is  proper  to  mention  the  great  advantages  which 
attend  one  application  of  the  haulm  thus  procured : 
it  is  that  of  forming  one  or  more  standing  slieep* 
folds  for  winter  folding,  especially  in  the  lambing 
season.  This  is  the  best,  and  indeed  the  only  ad« 
missible  system  of  folding  on  farms  not  particularly 
open. 

"In  the  autumn  of  1785  I  inclosed  a  double  fold 
with  13  dozen  of  old  hurdles  *,  and  raised  a  haulm 


*  The  hurdles  in  this  neighbourliood  are  seven  feet  in  lengthy 
made  with  wands. 
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ricfc  rpond  them,  with  do  loads  or  upwards  of  wheat 
atvbbie,  and  littened  the  bottom  with  about  90  loads 
wnofCf  for  my  flock  to  Iqjfgc  in,  in  wet  or  hard 
frosty  weather,  when  the  6eki-foM  was  un5t  to  be 
laid  in^  or  coixid  not  be  removed  from  place  to 
pbce,  on  account  of  such  frosts,  or  deep  snows. 

^^  I  had  very  good  reason  to  be  pleased  with  the 
result,  for  what  with  the  haulm  the  fold  was  first 
littered  with,  and  many  loads  of  sliort*  straw 'carried 
oat  of  the  rack,  or  farm-yards,  at  differeiH  times  in 
the  winter,  that  bad  first  been  picked  over  by  great 
cattle,  who  had  too  great  a  plenty  to  tread  it  pro- 
perly to  dung,  I  raised,  including  about  three  inches 
<»f  earth  at  the  bottom  of  the  fold,  493  loads  of  ma- 
nure the  first  year:  valuing  this  at  Is.  per  load 
only,  it  comes  to  24l.  13s.;  from  which  I  can  de- 
duct nothing  for  carriage  of  straw,  &c.  because  the 
lands  about  the  fold  lying  at  too  great  a  distance  to 
receive  any  benefit  from  the  home  dung,  the  ma- 
nure made  iheref  is  of  more  extra  value  than  the 
carnage  of  such  straw  br  haulm  amounts  to:  this 
circumstance,  with  the  advantage  I  found  in  my 
flock,  induced  me  to  continue  the  practice.  The 
next  year  turning  out  more  open  and  dry,  and  the 
frosts  of  no  long  duration,  the  sheep  lodging  less  in 
the  standing  fold,  and  It  being  likewise  a  scarce  year 
Mith  me  for  straw,  I  did  not  make  more  than  half 
that  qiiaiitity;  but  having  last  autumn  ^( 1 787)  a 
large  quantity  of  coleseed  straw,  and  rye  and  wheat 
stubble,  I  repaired  the  haulm  ricks  with  60  loads  of 
tlie  latter,  and  littered  the  bottom  with  about  3a 

loads 
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loads  of  the  former,  and  made  a  liaolm  stack  in  the 
middle  besides^  of  40  loads  more,  for  the  shepherd 
to  litter  with  occasionally ;  so  that  folding  there  a 
great  deal  this  winter,  I  expect  as  many,  or  more 
loads  of  dung,  than  I  had  the  first  year ;  and  which 
being  quite  a  new  manure  to  the  adjoining  lands 
(which  I  observed  before,  are  too  far  from  home  to 
receive  any  benefit  from  the- farm -yard),  I  find  an- 
swers extremely  welL 

''In  addition  to  the  account,  let  me  observe,  that 
before  I  thought  of  this  scheme,  in  bad  weather  the 
sheep  used  always  to  lie  on  one  certain  slieltered 
part  of  the  heath,  where  the  folding  was  not  only 
lost,  but  the  grass,  by  being  over-manured,  was  so 
coarse  and  sour,  that  nothing  would  eat  it :  besides 
this  damage  or  loss,  in  a  wet  or  severe  season  in 
yeaning  time,  I  used  to  lose  a  much  greater  num« 
ber  of  both  sheep  and  Iambs,  for  want  of  such  dry 
warm  lodging,  than  I  Ijiave  done  since:  this  dif- 
ference only,  my  shepherd  estimates  at  not  less  than 
30  lambs  in  a  year,  besides  sheep,  which,  in  the 
time  I  have  been  in  business,  amounts  to  more 
laipbs  than  I  in  general  rear  in  one  year ;  therefore 
I  have  to  regret  that  the  thought  did  not  come 
across  me  at  my  first  entering  into  business,  as, 
counting  every  circumstance,  I  am  of  opinion  it  is 
at  least  30L  or  40l.  a  year  advantage  to  me. 

*^  I  cannot  help  observing  how  applicable,  this  prac* 
tice  is  to  a  Norfolk  farm,  where  the  stubble  is  gene- 
rally ploughed  in ;  a  method  I  utterly  disapprove,  for, 
in  dry  seasons,  tt  oftener  does,  on  such  soils,  more 

baro) 
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harm  than  good ;  and  it  certainly  is  very  beneficial  •* 

to  convert  it  to  dung. 

"  I  have  this  year,  at  the  request  of  my  shepherd, 
lodged  my  sheep  in  one  of  the  folds  only,  which  he 
finds  large  enough,  and  sown  the  other  with  cole- 
seed, which,  from  being  so  well  manured,  is  very 
stout  and  fine,  and  which  we  find  of  infinite  service 
this  yeaning  time,  to  turn  ih  some  weak  sheep  that 
have  twins,  till  they  get  a  little  strength  ;  or  for  a 
aheep  which,  having  lost  her  own  lamb,  requires  to 
have  another  put  to  her.  And  here  I  will  remark, 
that  we  find  by  experience  that  coleseed,  called 
likewise  coleworts,  forwards  couples  a  great  deal 
faster  than  turnips ;  winter  tares,  rye,  or  forward 
grasses,  the  same ;  and  no  farmer,  I  believe,  who 
consults  his  own  interest,  would  confine  couples  to 
turnips,  if  he  could  procure  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
either  of  these  other  foods  for  them,  which,  how- 
ever,  in  backward  seasons,  cannot  be  done ;  so  that 
the  great  dependence  for  winter  and  spring  food  for 
a  flock  of  sheep,  must  be  on  a  crop  of  turnips. 

"  I  purpose,  after  I  have  carted  out  the  dung,  about 
Midsummer  next,  to  sow  the  other  fold  with  cole- 
seed,  and  to  continue  changing  them  alternately. 

"The  above  fold  is  on  a  piece  of  land  by  the  side 
of  my  heath,  so  as  to  be  easily  got  at  from  any  of 
the  shiftable  fields  ;  it  is  likewise  very  conveniently 
situated  when  we  are  obliged  to  give  the  flock  hay, 
being  near  a  dry  warm  part  of  the  heath,  where  we 
generally  distribute  that  food ;  and  I  have  of  kte 
years  ipade  it  a  rule,  to  set  several  small  stacks  or 

cock? 
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cocks  of  hay,  of  four  or  five  loads  each^  oo  difie-r 
rent  parts  of  the  heath,  for  that  purpose,  so  that 
the  shepherd  can  always  feed  them  from  that  whieh 
is  most  under  the  wind,  and  he  and  his  page  carty 
it  a1>out  themselves,  without  the  assistance  of  any 
other  help.'*— Macro,  Annals. 

COLLECT   LEAVES. 

In  woodland  countries,  it  is  of  great  advantage  to 
rake  up  all  leaves  that  can  be  procured  at  a  mode^^ 
rate  expence,  and  cart  them  to  the  yards  and  stand** 
ing  folds,  for  Uttering  and  making  them  into  dung: 
I  do  it  at  3d.  per  one-horse  cart-load*  They  do 
not  rot  easily,  but  that  is  no  objection  to  theoi  ? 
they  are  a  sponge  to  be  saturated  with  urine,  and  if 
Bot  touched  previously  to  carting^  on  to  the  laod^ 
will  convey  to  the  field  much  of  v'hat  might  other- 
wise be  lost ;  and  they  are  extremely  useful  in  aid- 
ing the  main  object  of  bedding  the  yards« 

DEPTH  OF  PLOUGHING- 

Our  young  farmer,  on  entering  his  farm  at  a  sea- 
son when  the  ploughs  will  be  all  at  work  (or  vari- 
ous purposes,  will  necessarily  have  the  question  of 
depth  come  often  across  his  mind ;  and  it  is  a  sub- 
ject that  will  demand  no  trifling  attention.  In  sonie 
of  our  well  cultivated  counties,  the  shallowness  of 
the  ploughing. is  remarkable;  *hen  almost  every 
otho"  point  of  management  is  very  spirited  and  com- 
plete, a  deficiency  in  this  may  not  be  at  once  per- 
cpived  in  the  crops  i  but  I  have  no  doubt  but  fai- 
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lures  are  often  caased  by  ft,  though  attributed  to 
other  circumstances.  It  is  a  subject  too  ample^ 
fully  to  disaiss  in  a  work  of  this  nature;  but  the 
following;  hints  may  have  their  use* 

1.  An  additional  depth  should  first  be  gained  in 
autumn,  that  a  successive  change  of  seasons  may 
take  effect  in  atmospheric  influences,  before  any 
aeeil  is  ventured  in  the  raw  stratum  brought  up. 

2.  The  quality  of  that  stratum  should  be  exa- 
mined ;  it  is  sometimes  sterile  by  reason  of  an  acid, 
cfiscoverable  by  boiling  in  water,  and  putting  that 
water  to  the  test  of  blue  infusions. 

3.  Animal  and  vegetable  manures  cannot  be 
buried:  at  whatever  depth  they  are  deposited,  their 
constant  tendency  is  to  rise  to  the  atmosphere. 

4.  Fossil  manures  are  extremely  liable  to  be  bu* 
ried,  having  a  constant  tendency  downwards.  Chalk, 
mar],  and  clay,  are  sufficiently  soluble,  or  so  mis- 
cible  with  water  as  to  sink  in  a  regular  mass,  and 
are  sometimes  found  much  below  the  path  of  the 
plough. 

5.  In  soils  of  a  poor  hungry  quality,  there  should 
be  some  proportion  observed  between  the  depth  of 
ploughing  and  the  quantity  of  manure  usually 
spread ;  but  this  does  not  bold  good  upon  better 
soils. 

0.  Soils  are  rarely  found  that  ought  not  to  be 
ploughed,  in  common,  six  inches  deep;  many  ought 
to  be  stirred  eight  inches,  and  some  ten. 

7.  One  deep  ploughing  (to  the  full  depth)  should 
be  given  once  in  12,    18,  or  24  months;  if  this  be 

secured. 
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flecured,  shallow  tillage  by  scaling,  9can(yihg^  scofr 
fling,  shimming,  or  broad  sharing,  is  in  many  cases 
preferable  to  deep  working  oftener,  and  especially 
for  wheat,  which  loves  a  firm  bottom. 

These  hints  are  enough  to  make  a  farmer  tfunk^ 
which  fs  no  inconsiderable  point  gained. 

GATHER    APPLES  AND   PEARS. 

These  crops  are  now  ready  to  gather :  they  should 
be  taken  from  the  trees  in  a  dry  season.  Some  per-^ 
sons  keep  them  some  time  in  heaps  to  sweat,  before 
they  are  deposited  where  they  are  to  remain.  The 
safest  place  is  a  bricked  vault,  with  broad  shelves 
around,  in  onder  that  they  may  not  lay  too  deeply 
disposed.  They  should  be  examined  for  about  a 
month,  ^nd  moved  and  wiped  if  any  moisture  ad« 
iieres.  This  is  easily  done,  if  one  space  is  left  uq-^ 
cccupied  when  the^  cellar  is  filled. 

PUT  RAMS   TO   EWKS. 

Of  all    the  systems  of  barbarity  in  relation  to 

sheep,  there   is  none  more   prominent  than    the 

management,  almost  nvery  where  common  20'years 

ago,  of  turning  a  number  of  rams  promiscuously^ 

into  a  flock  of  some  hundreds  of  ewes.  '  Where 

^breeding    is    pursued    on    enlightened   principles, 

much  attention  is  given  to  the  choice  of  both  ewes 

and  rams,  in  selecting  the  lots  of  the  f<»rmer  (50  to 

0O  in  eacb)  and  *  in  assigning  the  latter  to  the  re- 

selective  pareels.     I  have  been  present  with  that  ex« 

cellfnt  farmer^  the  late  Duke  q{  BedfoF4>  when  he 

i  o  o  attende^^ 
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attended  to  this  business ;  be  had  every  rain,  ivith 
the  lambs  got  by  hkh  the  preceding  year,  in  dis* 
tinct  pens,  that  he  might  not  only  examine  the  ram 
himself,  but  also  his  progeny,  before  he  determined 
vrhiEit  ewes  to  draw  off  for  him  ;  and  the  conduct  is 
perfectly  reasonable :  such  attention,  united  with  a 
careful  selection  of  cull  lambs,  must  keep  a  flock  in 
a  state  of  progressive  improvement,  proportioned  to 
the  accuracy,  of  judgment,  eye,  and  band  of  the  fu*- 
Bier  who  practises  it* 
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Thrashing. 

AS  soon  as  the  cattle  are  taken  iiito  the  vzx6b^ 
are  to  be  fed  wjth  straw,  the  thraaliers  must 
l)e  set  to  work^  to  supply  the  l^n  beasts^  and  they 
must  he  kept  regularly  to  it^  * 

:fences. 

This  is  the  first  month  for  Hedging  and  ditmng : 

Qclober  is  too  soon.    After  you  have  once  brought 

your  fences  into  good  ordor,  which  should  always  be 

^jp^ected: within  the  three  first  year^  of  a  lease,  the 

^  liert  way  i^  to  diyiide  the  length  of  hedging  into  12 

.  |«rts^  and  to  make  it  a  rule  to  dp  pne-twdfth  every 

..year  afterwards ;  by  which  means. the  whole  will 

always  be  kept  in  good  order.  The  best  method  for 

;di  old  hedges,  consisting  not  wholly  of 'white  thprn^ 

is  the  plashing,  in  which  so  much  of  the  hedge  is 

.  made  of  Jive  wood,  that  it  holds  up  and  lasts  far 

longer  than  hedges  made  all  of  dead  wood,  which  is 

-the  practice  of  some  countries^    they  are  rotten^ 

broken. down,and  gone,  before  the  quick  w^od  gets 

up  to  form  a  fence;  whereas,  in  the  plashing  me* 

tbod,  by  leaving  as  mapy  hedge-stakes  alive  as  pd^ 

sible^  and  by  laying  down  much  growing  wood,  (ho 

hedge  is  constantly  impenetrable. 

BORDERS. 

The  borders  in  many  counties,  where  the  enclo- 
sures are  small^  take  up  a  tenth  or  a  twelfth  part  of 

.002  whole 
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whole  araUe  Cons;  bat  in  dl  endosed 
diey  oocopy  a  great  ^paoe.  It  is  highly  eipedient 
that  mdi  land,  as  it  cannot  be  applied  to  the  pro- 
fit of  the  fidds  themselves,  be  teduoed  as  miidi  as 
possMe ;  that  is,  be  no  Haider  than  reqni^te  for  a 
horse  to  torn  at  the  end  of  the  farrow  in  frfough- 
ing;  hot  in  man/  tarms  this  is  no  rule,  and  bor- 
ders over-ran  with  robbish^  sach  as  thorns,  bram* 
bles,  thistles,  and  other  trumpery,  spread  into  the 
fidds,  to  a  width  that  usurps  a  qnaritity  of  hnd 
whidi  ought  to  be  appropriated  to  more  profitable 
purposes. 

FQLDING. 

If  folding  be  the  system  porsoedy  and  this  mootll 
piovi6s  wet,  you  must  leave  off*  for  thearahfe  lands 
and  begin  with  the  diy  grass  fields.  Many  fiutne|ir 
stop  about  this  time  for  the  winter ;  but  that  is  bad> 
management:  the  idea  tbzt  wtuter  folding  is  of  but 
little  use  is  a  mistake.  Winter  is  a  proper  season 
for  manuring  grass  lands  whidi  you  could  not  fold 
in  summer;  nor  does  winter  fokUng  on  very  diy" 
grass  land  do  such  harm  to  the  sheep  as  ard>le  fold- 
ing,  and  the  benefit  to  the  land  is  great.  You  may. 
manure  mossy  ground  often,  before  you  destroy 
that  weed ;  but  the  treading  of  the  sheep  at  the 
same  time  that  the  dung  and  urine  are  dropped^ 
eompletely  destroys  it :  and  this  manuring  is  more 
adapted  to  turf,  than  dung  to  be  spr^  on  the  sur- 
faos,  which  is  trouUesome  tt  get  la. 
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WATi^K  MEADOW^. 
Ill  this  month  yoa  may  begin  to  winter  water  the 
meadows  and  pastoreSy  wherever  it  can  be  done; 
and  be  assored  that  no  improvement  wifl  pay  boU 
ter:  a  winter^a  w^ering  will  answer  in  the  bay, 
fully  equal  to  ^  comnxMi  numnring  of  the  best  staff 
you  can  lay  on  the  land ;  and  the  expence;^  in  some 
situations^  is  triffing.  The  lower  parts  of  a^farm 
are  generally  in  grass ;  the  farmer  should  attend  to 
his  ditches^  so  that  the  water  from  all  the  h^^ier 
parts  of  the  farm  may  have  an  uAobstmcted  coarse 
to  a  ditch  a  little  above  the  bottom^  from  wfaidi  it 
may  be  let  at  |deasare  over  ithe  meadows^  ob-> 
serviKig  that  it  cmly  rans  over  them^  and  docs  not 
stagnate. 

BUBNET. 

It  is  a  common  error  with  the  coltivatais  of  bar-* 
net,  to  let  cattle  go  into  the  fields  at  this  tiiae  of 
the  .year ;  but  it  is  bad  management,  and  ccmtrary 
to  the  intention  of  the  culture.  Keqp  it  through*' 
out  autumn  and  wiliter  from  any  cattle:  it  will 
then  be  ready  in  the  spring,  when  most  wantied,  for 
islicep. 

WALLING. 

In  the  dry  stony  countries,  waHa  -  Me  the  com*- 
mon  fence,  and,  when  well  made,  are  impene^ 
trable,  and  extremdy  durable.  This  is  the  prop^ 
$eason  to  begin  building  them :  they  afe  made  of 
vhstever  stone  is  most  plentiful ;  eidier  ltme«itone^ 

oo3  whtdi 
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which  is  generally  in  quarries,  rag-stone,  or  grit- 
stone.    The  best  are  lime  and  gcit ;  because  gene- 
rally most  plentiful,  and  at  the  same  tioie. /puch . 
the  easiest  cut  •f  but  whin-stone  canqot  be  used  to  , 
pro$t  for  this  or  any  other  work,  as  it  is  so  hard 
that  it  will  not  cut  without  great  difficulty.     But 
sonie  grit-stones  cut  with  so  much  ease,  that  you 
nia}^;  build  walls  of  it  without  mortar,  as  true  as 
with,  and  will,   if  well  laid,   last  nearly  as  long. 
In  the  enclosures  of  wastes,  it  is  proper    by  all 
means  to  begin  the  waflling  in  this  month,  which  > 
is  so  soon  aft^r  the  hiring  time,  Michaelmas,  and 
continue  the  work  all  winter. 

>  DIG  MANURES. 

All  this  month  the  cart#  should  be  employed  in 
carrying  marl,  chalk,  clay,'  or  ditch-earth,  upon 
8oiU  that  are  light  enough  to  admit  carting  on 
thcpngh  wittt*.  '  ' 

,-       CUT   ANT-HILLS. 

This  is  the  proper  season  for  destroying  ant* 
hiUsY  Many  ploughs  have  be^n  invented  for  cutting 
theftt' off  levt^I  with  the  surface  of  the' field,  ready  to 
be  carted  away;  and  if  iliat  is  the  way  you  take* 
with  them,  such  machines^  are  of  great  use;  for  they 
will  <^ertmnly  do  the  work  of  many  men, 

— *  .     MADDER, 

lioOk  welt  to  the  land  deep  ploughed  in  the  pre** 

cediQg  tnpntfa  for  inadderi  tp  observe  if  it  lays  per- 

V  ••        •  *  fectly 
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fectly  dry :  if  the  water  hangs  at  all  in  the  farrows, 
or  the  water- farrows/,  let  them  be  immediately 
cleansed,  so  as  to  run  oflf  without  '  the  leaA 
obstruction;  for  it  is  «very  pernicious  to  any 
land  to  be  soaking  in  stagnant  water :  instead  of 
receiving  benefit  by  autumnal  tillage,  it  is  much 
tnjored. 

PEASE. 

Upon  dry  soils,  that  plough  well  in  winter,  the 
end  of  this  month  is  a  good  time  to  sow' the  hardy 
hog- pea,  which  will  remain  uninjured  by  frosts^  and 
be  much  earlier  in  the  following  year  than  those 
sown  in  the  spring. 

SHEET. 

The  lean  stock  sheep  will  yet  be  kept  in  the 
remains  of  the  summer  grass,  and  on  the  sheep^ 
walks ;  but  the  fat  stock  must  now  be  at  turnips 
or  cabbages.      Remert^ber   that   fatting  cattle,   of 
whatever  sort,  should  have  as  much  meat  as  they 
like;  but  should,   at  the  same  time,  be' prevented 
from  making  any  waste.     Giving  fat  sheep  the  tur- 
nips or  cabbages  is' a  dubious  point ;  many  farmers 
urging  strenuously  the  necessity  of  saving  carriage, 
by  letting  the  sheep  feed  them  off  where  they  grow, 
provided  the  land  be  dry  enough  ;  but  others  are  of 
a  contrary  opinion,  and  carry  the  turnips  to  a  grass 
field,    AVhere  they  give  them    to  the  sheep  as  re- 
quired, and. without  so  much  waste  as  is  made  in 
the  other  case.*    Upon  these  systems  I  shall  re* 

oo4  mark. 
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mark,  tlut,  if  the  land  is  dry,  you  may  feed  off 
withoiit  waste;  because  the  soU  is  so  deao,  Ihat 
ithere  is  no  soiling  by  dirt  or  poaching ;  and,  by 
bringing  a  stock  of  lean  sheep  to  eat  up  the  leav- 
ings of  the  fat  ones,  there  will  not  be  the  least 
loss :  but  this  point,  of  lean  stock  following  the 
fat  ones,  is  too  much  neglected  by  many  fermers, 
who  only  run  over  their  fat  sheep,  and  conse- 
quently spoil  a  proportion  of  their  crops.  It  is 
good  management,  in  m3ny  farmers,  to  have  a 
sheep-rack  filled  with  hay  always  in  the  turnip  fidd 
that  is  fed  by  fatting  sheep :  others  give  them  hrsn 
or  barley  meal,  oil-cake,  or  pollard,  or  malt-dust,  in 
troughs  ;  the  dryness  of  which  is  a  *  corrective  to 
the  moisture  of  the  turnips,  and  will  contribute 
well  to  the  more  speedy  fattening  of  them.  I  do 
not,  however,  mention  these  assistants,  as  being 
absolutely  necessary;  because  I  know  that  thou« 
sands  of  sheep  are  fatted  on  turnips,  without  any 
such  help.  Another  article  of  dry  food,  which 
agrees  excellently  with  turnips,  is  cut  chaff:  this 
makes  very  good  dry  meat  for  sheep  that  are  fatting 
on  turnips  or  cabbages* 

THE  T£AMS. 

This  is  an  idle  month  for  the  teams  in  many 
farms ;  but  should  not  be  so  with  good  husband- 
men :  for,  as  I  have  often  remarked,  they  must  be 
constantly  well  fed,  and  employed.  There  are  many 
works  that  may  be  executed  in  this  month,  after 
ploughing  is  finished  :  on  light  dry  soils,  the  marl, 

chalk, 


^alk,  or  day  carts,  should  not  stop:  they  may 
work  from  the  first  day  to  the  last.  In  wetter 
^oils,  you  may  cart  any  sorts  of  manure  on  to  grass 
lands,  provided  you  use  small  carts. 

DRAINING. 

In  this  month  you  may  begin  the  work  of  hol- 
low-draining, which,  on  wet  lands,  is  the  sine  qua 
non  of  husbandry.  It  is  in  vain  to  think  of 
farming  tliem  to  any  profit,  without  this  improve- 
ment. Manuring  before  this  is  done,  is  but  ex- 
pending money  for  five  per  cent,  advantage,  where 
50  ought  to  be  the  return.  Lay  your  land  dry  be* 
Tore  you  attempt  otlier  improvements:  the  first 
step  is  cutting  deep  and  large  ditches  around  the 
wet  fields ;  then  you  gain  a  requisite  fall  to  take  tlie 
watef  clean  away  from  the  drains. 

If  the  soil  is  very  wet,  it  will  be  necessary  to  cut 
the' drains  near  each  other ;  for  instance,  about  a 
perch,  a  perch  and  a  half,  or  two  perches  asunder; 
by  which  means  it  will  be  laid  in  most  soUs  in  diy 
and  wholesome  order.  Fill  them  with  whatever 
materials  you  can  get  the  easiest;  bush -faggots, 
stones,  straw,  &c.  &c.  No  inlprovement  in  agri-^ 
culture  is  greater  than  what  is  effected  by  these 
drains,  nor  any  that  will  sooner  repay  the  expences. 
In  many  parts  it  is  well  known,  that  the  first  arable 
crop  fvill  repay  the  whole^xpenoe,  which  is  a  profit 
not  to  be  reaped  in  any  Qther  article  to  which  a 
man  can  attend. 
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ELKINGTON'S  DRAINING. 

■ 

A  very  necessary  attention  is  to  be  paid  by  every 
iocciipier  of  wet  land,  to  the  ciuse  of  the  moistujie 
which  tnjiires  him :  if,  as  common  in  many  parts  of 
Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk,  which  are,  in  general, 
countries  not  marked  by  strong  inequalities  of  sur- 
face, the  wetness  proceeds  from  the  texture  of  the 
soil,  especially   the  under-stratum,  and   not  from 
springs,   the  system  of  hollow-draining  applied  to 
llie  wliole  surface,  is  the  best  cure  the  evil  may 
a<hnit ;    but  in   many  districts,    the  ca^  is  dif- 
ferent ;   one   spring  breaking   out   on    the    slope 
of  a   hill,    will    damage    much    land    below,    and 
dp}>ear    in    so    many  places  irregularly,    as  to  as- 
sume the  api^earance  of  many  distinct  springs,  or 
a  general  wetness  of  surface.     The  common  "sys- 
tem of  hollow  work,  in  such  cases,  may  fail  en- 
tirely, tirough   the  expence  may  be  greater  than 
that  of   another  system   discovered,   or  practised, 
or  published   first  by  Mr.  Elkington,   tmder  the 
patronage  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.     It  would 
be  imposbible,  in  the  limits  of  a  Calendar,  fully  to 
explain  thissysten\;   but  the  principle  of  it  is  to 
diseover  what  may  be  called    the   mother-spring, 
and  to  cat  it  off  by  one  deep  drain  passing  across, 
biit  above   the  spot  where   it  breaks  out.     The 
boring  at  the  bottom  of  this  deep  cut  has,  some- 
times, considerable  efFecf,  not  only  on  the  spring 
immetliately  in  contemplation,  but  on  otiiers  also 
that  become  visible  at  a  distance^  and  bas^  in  some 

cases^ 
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cases,  operated  eiFeotuallyi  to  a  great  distance,  and 
even  (Ai'l^e  opposite- side  of  a  hKl  chore  than  a  nlite'/ 
from  tliespoU  The  prindip^f- tise  of  inentibnilig' 
this  system'  her^'is,  to  cdutton' a  youii^  farmer  <cr 
consider  well  the  '  ctrcutiisfance^  '  6f  the  wetteskr 
which  injures  him,  in  order  that  He  niay  ascer** 
tain  the  cause,  and  the  best  method  of  applying^'a 
remedy.  If  He  duly  and  attentively  examines  hia 
farm,  and  its  relative  situation  iii  respect  of  hills  or' 
mountain^  in  his  immediate  vicinity,  'and  marks  sA* 
the  places  where  springs  break  ont,  he  can  hardty 
fail  of  going  to  work  with  more  skill  and  niore  ap« 
propriated  efforts,  than  If  such  a  system  of  drain- 
age had  not  been  in  his  mind. 

WOODS. 

Now  begins  tHe.  business  of  wood«cutttng.  Inr 
Qome  parts'  of  the  kingdom  this  is  a  profitable  part 
of  hudhandryt  but,  in  man/others,  it  pays  very  in- 
difierent  ^itturhs.  If  th@i*e  is  a  Idhg  otrriage  on  the 
wood,  jt^rlly  answers  well  eiioogh  to  induce  ar 
spirited  farmer  to  apply  his  attention  and  money  to 
it:  arabFe  and  grass  land  wtH  pay  better;  and  sup<» 
posing  one  hundred  or  two  hundred  pounds,  or 
more,  of  hift  'stock, .  applied  to  hiring  the  wood,  hn 
my  in  general  ^be  assured,  tliat  the  same  sum> 
thrown  into  bis  farm  in  an  increase  of  improvement 
,  by  dratning"or  manuring,  will  pay  him  better  in- 
terest. But,  if  it*  is  eipecfient  to  keep  woods,  it  is 
much  Worth  attention  to  apply  them  to  the  besC 
use.    Old  experienced  farmers  are  always  attentive 

enough 
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enough  in  this ;  but  yaaaig  ootB,  woA  genUdSico 
jmt  begiimiag  Ikeir  hoAmidrfi^  are  apt  to  he  too 
raw.fcjB.  LalxMircrs  wiB  erer  persuade  iintm  to 
what  pays  thcoiadves  best.  Hop-poles^  hoop- 
atasff,  hardies,  short  fiiggota,  long  ones,  faosiieaj 
stakes^  and  edders:  each  of  these  ariidea  is,  msooie 
places^  more  pro6lidile  than  any  of  the  rest ;  and 
I  beltere^  on  an  arera^^  those  will  be  fbond  most 
beneficial^  for  which  the  pordiasers  come  and  take 
them  away.  Carriage^  on  so  cheap  and  bolky  a 
commodity  as  wood^  ia  a  very  great  dedoctioii  from 

the  product* 

> 

COVER   TURNIPS  AGAINST  FROST. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Rev*  Mr.  Monnings, 
near  Dereham^  in  NcMfolk,  for  a  method  of  secnr* 
ing  turnips  against  frost,  which  deserves  atlmtimi. 
He  drills  at  two  feet  eqai-<Estant  oo  the  ^ ;  and 
in  a  dry  season^  towards  the  middle  or  end  of  No- 
vember, he  ccwers  theni  so  by  a  deep  plonghiDg^.as 
to  secure  them  to  a  great  d^ree.  I  mnst^  Imw- 
ever,  remark  upon  it,  ti&at  it  semis  a  hbsbaUdky 
better,  adapted  to  the  Northumberland  systeM  of 
drilling,  often  mentioned  in  this  Calendarj.  than  to 
that  of  fiat  work.  This  mode  of  driSmg  is  opoo 
the  crown  of  ridges».  If  the  turnips  at  this  seasoii 
are  drawn,  and  two  rows  set  close  together  in  one 
furrow,  and  then  the  ridges  split;  they  will  be  mom 
efTectually  secured  from  the  frost  than  possible  upon 
flat  work. 


STEAMING  HOOTS. 

Tl»  appfic^tion  of  fire  to  the  prei»ratuni  of 
foots  Ibr  ieedio^  stodc,  is  a  practice  of  the  present 
age.  and  it  is  thooght  a  veij  favourable  one,  and 
lBi]g^y  practised  by  many  very  intelligent  ctdti« 
vators.  T3ie  best  apparatos  which  I  have  viewed 
is  that  of  Mr.  Stares,  of  Hampshire,  of  which  there 
is  an  explanation  and  a  plate  in  the  AnnaUofAgri^ 
cnUan^  voL  xnviii,  p.  1126.  The  great  eflfects  of 
leediqg  cows  with  'steamed  turnips  mixed  with  cut 
<^ff,  has  been  detailed  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Close^ 
in  the  Conunmiications  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture ; . 
and  this  application  of  potatoes  in  feeding  horses,, 
has  been  practised  upon  a  very  laige  scale  by  H«  C- 
Corwen,  £sq«  M.  P. 

^  FATTINiG  BEASTa 

Of  the  food  raised  on  the  fitrm,  the  best  for  this 
business  is  parsnips ;  next  carrots ;  then  come  cab- 
bages, potatoes,  aiKl  turnips.  If  a  farmer  has  a  due 
provision  of  these  plants,  with  good  hay  for  cutting 
into  diaflfwith  straw,  he  will  not  6nd  com  and  oiU 
cake  profitable,  unless  beef  promises  to  be  very 
high,  and  corn  and  cake  very  cheap.  Whatever 
the  food,  U  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  small 
cjtenlittes  are  to  be  given  dt  4|  time ;  that  troughs, 
cribs,  &c.  are  to  be  kept  very  clean,  and  that  litter 
i^^t  be  so  plentiful,  that  the  beasts  have  clean 
hid^s  and  warm  beds.  / 
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BREEDING..  HQRSBS.    . 

Our  ^yottt^g^  firmer,  onrentering  his!ferm>  wiH 
have-  to.  determine  upon. 't.he«.«y stem  Q£.kefi|ping 
tfiare9  for  breeding,  -or.  using  gel^ijigs  m\fgmreB 
without  increase.  A^.a  general  :que6tk)n, .  I-  should 
presume  he  would,  if  ,he  be  well  ^dvi^y  pw^e  the 
latter  system.  Breeding  demands  a-lacger  number 
to  be  kept^  and  a  management  much  more  careful 
and  attentive,  and  more  obedient  servants,.' thftn  the 
more  common  conduct.  The  hazards,  also,  ai^ 
not  inconsiderable :  I  have  attemjited,-  in .  various 
districts,  to  analyze  the  benefit  derived  from  breed- 

m 

ing;  but  have  not,  in  any,  been-so  conviiKed  of  the 
profit,  as  to  deem  it  proper  to  pay  any  regular  at- 
tention to  the  article  in  this  Calendar.  Where  it 
^  the  general  practice  of  eVefy  farmer,  the  servants 
and  labourers  acquire  a  certain  degree  of  skill  and 
care,  very  usefill 'in  the  busine89>  ^nd  which  may 
render  it  hot  disadvantageous  with  tolerable /utA ; 
but,  in  such  cases,  there  is  not  m'uch  need  of  Ca- 
lendars to  remind :  in  other  situations,  I  cannot 
advise  a  young  farmer  to  breed ;  he  will  find  it  more 
^afe  and  profitable  to  avoid  it. 

GARDEN. 

A  good  and  well-cultivated  kitchen -garderi  is  a 
capital  object  to  absist  in  house-keeping.  I  ha\tt 
inserted  in  the  Annals  of  Agriculture^  vol.  xxxi^ 
pp.  228,  304,  th^  scheme  of  a  circular  one  for 
beipg  kept  upder  the  plough,  which  may  be  safely 

recom- 


recomibended  as  a  plan  weU  calculated  to  save  ex* 
pence. 

PLANT   FRUIT-TREES. 

This  id  the  proper  season  for  planting  fruit- 
tree$*  A  good  orchard  if  a  valuable  article  upon 
every  farm,  as  they  well  :understand  in  Kent.  The 
foode  of  performing  it,  and  the  whole  management, 
belongs  to  the  Calendars  for  gardeners  rather  than 
for  farmers. 

FISH-PONDS. 

This  is  a  proper  seaaoa  for  making  fish-ponds. 
The  object,  in  certain  situations,  may  be  advan- 
«tageous  to  a  farmer  who  occupies,  his  own  land  :  it  is 
in  all  an  agreeable,  and  a  very  cpaifortable  assistance 
to  house-keeping.  The  best  means  of  doing  it  is  by 
^  head  or  bank  across  a  gentle  vale,  with  a  puddled 
wall  in  it,  and  a  sluice  at  the  lowest  part.  If  the 
,4eclivity  of  the  land  be  gentle,  a  head  of  sis;  or 
eight  feet  depth,  will  in  some  cases  float  many  acrea 
with  water.  The  expenoe,  including  every  thing, 
may  be  reckoned  at  from  is.  to  is.  6d.  per  cubical 
yard  of  the  bead.  The  late  Mr.  Bakejvell  thought, 
that  water  well  managed  would  pay  better  than  any 
grass  :  it  must,  of  course,  depend  on  the. price  afid 
demand  for  fish.  ^         . 

Nothing  can  be.  done  in  this  work  without  a 
spifit-level.  The  first  station  ahould  be  from  ^ide 
to  Side  across  the  vale  where. . the . head  i^  to  be; 
and  havipg  fixed  two  stakes,  one  on  each  side  on 

th« 


the  slopes,  a  packtbread  majr  be   stnuned   front 
jitake  to  stake,  whid)  gives  the  opportunity  of  nnea* 
surmg  the  intended  bank :  and  if  the  number  of 
eubical  yards  contained  in  it  be  not  grteter  than  the 
som  proposed  to  be  expended,   proceed  to  levet 
Irom  one  stake  around  to  the  other,  staking  out  as 
you  proceed  the  line  of  the  surface  of  the  intended 
water,  and  measuring  the  contents  of  the  area ;  the 
operator  is  able  to  compare  the  quantity  to  be  float* 
ed,  with  the  expenoe  of  the  bank,  sluice,  &c. ;  and 
if  the  one  be  adequate  to  the  other,  he  can  proceed 
with  the  works. 

SALT   FOR  SHE&P. 

If  the  land  of  a  farm  be  wet  or  moisty  or  other- 
wise unfavourable  to  sheep,  the  evt?  may  be  consi- 
derably remedied  by  the  practice  of  giving  salt 
in  shallow  troughs  :  they  should  have  as  mnch 
as  they  ^i\l  eat,  the,  quantity  being  very  small, 
though  they  are  exceedingly  fond  of  ft,  little  as 
th^y  take. 

DEPTH   OF   PLOCTGHfNG    IN    BREAKING   UP 

GRASS   LAND. 

This  ]Knx\t  demands  some  attcntioa :  it  should  be 
ronsifdered  first,  with  relation  to  breaking  up, 
by  paring  and  burning;  and,  secondly,  by  mere 
ploughing. 

It  is  a  nearly  general  notion  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom^  that  the  first  ploughing  after  this  of^era- 
tion  should  be  shallow.    We  cannot  admit  that  the 
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klefl^  being  far  spread,  is  therefore  just ;  for  the 
same  notion  prevails  every  where  with  relation  to 
dung  and  the  sheep-fold  ;  in  which  case  there  is 
great  reason  to  believe  it  erroneous.  Manures  that 
putrefy,  and  consequently  become  volatile,  cannot 
be  •  buriedy  to  use  the  farming  term :  plough  as 
deep  as  you  please,  they  will  rise  sooner  or  later 
into  the  atmosphere  ;  but  with  fossil  bodies,  and, 

probably,  with   the   ashes  of  paring  and  burning, 

« 

the  case  may,  in  a  good  measure,  be  different ;  and 
the  great  success  of  the  common  management  gives 
reason  to  justify  the  principles  on  which  it  pro- 
ceeds. It  may,  therefore,  be  deemed  a  safe  maxim 
not  to  plough  after  this  operation,  for  the  first  time, 
more  than  three,  or  at  most  not  more  than  four 

inches. 

With  relation  to  breaking  up  grass  lands  by 
ploughing  for  various  crops,  where  it  is  not  intend- 
ed to  burn,  I  have  seen  it  performed  many  times  on 
various  sorts  of  land,  and  I  have  done  it  largely  my- 
self on  gravelly  loams,  and  on  claj'ey  and  sandy 
loams,  and  I  never  remarked  any  striking  difference 
either  in  the  practice  or  the  effect.  But  in  coun- 
tries where  they  usually  plough  deep,  that  is,  six, 
seven,,  or  eight  inches,  I  have  observed  (and  it 
has  been  my  own  practice),  that  they  plough  up  old 
grass  shallower,  that  is,  not  above  four  inches 
deep,  or  at  most  five.  A  crop  is  every  where  put 
in  on  this  first  ploughing,  except  only  in  the  case 
of  summer-fallowings  peat,  and  other  moors.  By 
not  ploughing  deep,  the  atmosphere  has  a  more 
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direct  influence  in  asftisting  the  putrefkction  of  the 
^cd,  covered  as  it  is  with  a  crop,  perhaps  a  smother- 
ing one. 

Two  circtimstaiiccs  here  merit  notice,  which  are, 
the  use  of  the  «kim-couIter  plough,  and  aowing  on 
a  stale  fnrrow. 

Mr.  Dacket^s  skim-coulter  plough,  I  consider  as 
one-  of  the  best  implements  ever  invented ;  it  is 
most  effectual,  and  applicable  to  a  great  variety  of 
purposes,  but  to  none  more  than  breaking  up  old 
grass  land.  Every  one  knows,  that  when  this  i$ 
done  with  a  coinnron  plough,  there  is  between  every 
itirrow  a  seam  of  grass  and  weeds  that  vegetate 
through  the  summer,  and  injure  the  crop  ;  but  this 
is  entirely  prevented  by  the  skim-coulter,  and  is  ap- 
plicable to  every  sort'  of  soil  that  does  not  contain 
on  the  surface  impedithents  of  rdots  or  stones. 

The  other  point,  that  of  sowing  on  a  stale  fur- 
TOW9  is  a  very  good  practice,  in  yeases  of  breaking 
eld  la}',  when  done  on  soils  that  are  not  ticklish  for 
getting  on  :  ^t  clays  and  loams,  supposing  them 
not.%1^11  drained,  are  often  obliged  to  be  delayed, 
^sowing  too  late  in  the  spring  if  ploughed  in  autumn  ; 
in -which  case  it  is  safer  to  plough  and  dibble  a( 
once  ;  but  on  other  soils  dry  enough,  as  dry  k>ams^ 
sands,  and  chalk,  it  is  better  to  plough  in  autumn^ 
and  plant  early  in  the  spring :  the  frosts,  and  suc- 
cessive variations  of  weather,  sweetens  the  freshly- 
turned  up  soil,  and  crumble  the  surface  enough  to 
give  a  little  nuxild,  and  not  too  much  to  impede  Ih^ 
dibbier« 
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THRASHING, 

THE  thrashers  must  be  kept  constantly  at 
work  throughoat  this  month,  that  the  cattle  feed- 
ing on  straw  may  have  a  regular  supply.  Many 
farmers,  who  keep, large  stocks  of  lean  or  dry  cat- 
tle, are  attentive  to  thrashing  out  their  worst  straw 
first*  and  the  best  last,  proceeding  upon  the  same 
gradation  through  the  winter^  that  every  change  of 
straw  may  be  for  the  better.  This  is  a  just  con- 
duct|  and  cannot  fail  of  having  good  effects  on  the 
cattle,  who,  it  is  well  known,  often  fall  away  in 
their  looks  on  a  change  of  straw  that  is  the  least 
for  the  worse.  The  wheat  should,  upon  these 
principles,  be  thrashed  first,  as  that  makes  the  worst 
fodder  ;  .next  the  oats,  then  the  barley,  and  lastly, 
the  barley  or  oats  that  had  much  clover  mown  with 
them  ;  for,  in  wet  seasons,  the  clovei'  rises  so  high, 
that  the  straw  is  almost  as  good  as  hay.  There  is 
but  little  trouble  in  attending  at  harvest,  to  lay  the 
corn  so  as  you  may  begin  with  what  you  please,  and 
the  advantages  to  the  straw-fed  cattle  certainly  are 
great. 

The  thrasihcfrs  should  always  be  chosen  from  the 
labourers  with  some  care  :  they  should  be  honest, 
or  the  former  will  suffer  much,  if  he  does  not  watch 
them  narrowly,  as  they  may  have  many  opportuni- 
ties of  stealing  corn. 

?  p  2  A  thrash* 
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A  thrashing-machine  is  an  object  of  such  im- 
portance to  every  arable  farmer,  that  no  intelligent 
one  will  be  without  it. 

FARM-YARD. 

Attend,  without  ceasing,  to  the  littering  of  the 
yards,  stalls,  stables,  cow-houses,  hog-sties,  &c. 
With  a  little  management,  all  the  urine  might  be 
-preserved  :  the  drains  that  carry  off  the  overflow- 
ings of  the  yard,  should  lead  to  a  small  well,  with  a 
pump  fixed  in  it  :  this  pump  should  have  a  Tight 
trough  turning  on  a  pivot,  to  receive  the  liquid,  and 
a  heap  of  turf  or  marl  be  kept  within  reach  of  the 
trough  :  it  should  convey  the  liquid  ov^er  the  whole, 
which,  being  carted  on  to  the  land,  would  prove  an 
excellent  manure. 

PLOUGH    UP   LAYS,- 

It  is  by  this  time  wet  enough  to  .begin  to  break* 
up  grass  lands,  a  work  that  should  qot  be  done  while 
the  land  is  dry ;  for  it  will  not  then  turn  up  in  dean, 
vvell-cut  furrows.  Ploughing  grass  lands  is  a  very 
gopd  piece  of  husbandry,  when  they  are  worn  out 
and  qver-run  with  moss  and  other  rubbish,  of  hide- 
bound. To  keep  land  under  such  unprofitable  turf 
is  bad  management :  it  should,  by  all  means,  be 
broken  up,  and  kept  in  a  course  of  tillsige  for  three 
or  four  years,  and  then  laid  down  again  ;  by  which 
conduct  four  times  tlie  profit  will  arise,  that  could 
be  gained  from  keeping  it  in  lay  :  but  paring  and 
burning  muph  superior. 

SHfi£P.n 
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SHEEP. 


This  month  your  forward  ewes  may  be  expected 
to  Iamb,  when  you  sliould  be  attentive  to  keep  them 
much  better  than  they  have  been  in  common 
through  the  autumn  :  they  should  have  plenty  of 
turnips  or  cabbages  as  fast  as  they  lamb  ;  for  cattle 
that  have  young  require  as  good  keeping  as  those 
that  are  fatting ;  and  if  you  let  them  have  a  rack  of 
hay  always  in  the  fields  it  will  be  much  the  better 
for  them.  Draw  the  turnips  or  cabbages^  and  give 
them  on  a  dry  grass  field.  Dne  great  advantage  of 
cabbages  over  turnips  is  the  ease  of  cutting  them,  in 
case  of  the  hardest  frosts,  when  turnips  cannot  be 
bad. 

In  case  of  extreme  bad  weather,  it  will  be  advise- 
able  to  bring  your  sheep  under  shelter.  Most  far- 
mers are  sensible  of  this,  and  drive  them  on  such  oc- 
casions  iuto  their  hay-stack  yard,  which  is  not  a  bad 
way ;  but  much  inferior  to  giving  them  their  hay  in 
racks,  in  a  warm  ya/d,  with  sheds  around  it  for 
them  to  feed  under.  The  use  of  such  a  yard  is  so 
great,  that  I  wonder  tliey  are  not  more  common. 
In  driving  snows,  sleet  and  rain,  the  injury  sheep 
take  in  the  open  fields  is  great.  Another  circum- 
stance which  ought  to  have  weight,  is  the  raising  < 
plenty  'of  rich  dung  :  by  keeping  your  sheep  in  very 
bad  weather  all  day,  and  constantly  of  nights,  in  a 
yard  proportioned  to  their  number,  you  fold  tlipm 
perhaps  in  the  most  advantageous  method  of  all 
others  :  for  if  a  layer  of  turf  or  marl  be  spread  over 
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the  bottom  of  the  yard  in  autumn,  and  under  all 
the  sheds,  and  the  sheep  are  kept  well  littered  with 
straw,  fern,  or  stubble,  so  as  to  be  always  per- 
fectly clean  and  dry,  they  will  in  the  winter  make  a 
great  quantity  of  excellent  manure. 

SWJNE. 

This  is  the  season  for  making  the  right  profit  by 
hogs,  which  is  their  dung.  See  that  all  the  sows 
Vfith  pigs  are  well  littered,  so  as  always  to  be  per- 
fectly clean,  with  bright,  healthy-looking  skins. 
Also  your  fat  hogs  should  be  constantly  littered  up 
to  their  bellies.  If  they  are  not  kept  perfectly  clean, 
you  may  depend  on  losing  money ^  by  not  making 
so  much  dung  as  might  be. 

*^  In  the  management  of  store  swine,  I  met  with 
only  one  idea  that  requires  registerihg ;  namely, 
that  of  oats  being,  in  the  opinion  of  professional 
men,  preferable  to  barley,  as  a  food,  not  of  young 
pigs  only,  but  of  breeding  sows. 

^'  Another  opinion,  however,  may  be  mentioned  3 
namely,  that  young  pigs  require  warm  meat  to  make 
them  grow.  Corn  and  cold  water  will  make  them 
sleek  and  healthy  ;  but  warm  beverage  is  considered 
as  requisite  to  a  quick  growth.  This,  however,  ia 
registered  as  matter  of  opinion. 

^^  In  the  management  of  fatting  swine,  they  keep 

t\\K>  or  three  little  store  pigs  in  the  fatting  sty,  for 

a  purpose  which  theory  would  not  readily  suggest. 

While  the  fatting  hogs  are  taking  their  repast,  th^ 

"little  ones  wmt  behind  them,  and  as  soon  as  theip 
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^ters  are  served,  lick  out  their  troughs  ! 
the  advantage  of  having,  by  this  expecHent,  no 
waste,  or  foul  troughs,  there  is  another  :  the  large 
pigs  rise  alertly  to  their  food,  lest  the  small  onea 
should  forestall  them ;  and  fill  themselves  the  fuller^ 
knowing  that  they  have  it  not  again  to  ga  to, 

*^  The  disadvantage  of  this  practice  is,  I  understand, 
the  large  ones  are  apt  to  lord  it  too  much  over  the 
little  ones,  especially  in  a  confined  sty.  If,  how- 
ever, they  had  a  separate  apartment  assigned  them, 
with  an  entrance  too  small  for  the  fatting  swine  to 
foHow  them,  this  disadvantage  would  be  in  a  great 
measure  remedied.**— *A/flr^Aa//. 

WARM   FOOD   FOR   SWINE. 

In  Gascony,  from  St.  Palais  to  Anspan,  I  saw 
many  fine  white,  and  black  and  white  hogs ;  they 
are  fed  much  on  acorns,  but  are  fattened  through- 
out this  country  on  maize  ground  to  flour,  and 
boiled  with  water  to  a  paste,  and  given  fresh,  milk* 
warm,  every  day.  Some  on  beans*  They  are 
turned  a  year  old  when  put  to  fatten  :  rise  to  the 
weight  of  two  or  three  quintals.  These  are  the  hogs 
that  furnish  Bayonne  with  the  hams  and  bacon^ 
which  are  so  famous  all  over  Europe.  The  hams 
sell  at  30d*  the  pound. 

I  have  reserved  this  minute  from  some  others  ci 
little  consequence,  for  the  opportunity  of  remark- 
ing, that,  in  England,  the  old  custom  of  feeding 
hogs  with  warm  food  is  totally  discontintied ;  but  it 
well  deserves  experiment,  whether  it  would  not 
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answer  in  fattening,  and  also  in  the  nourishment  of 
sows  and  pigs.  Such  experiments  are  difficult  to 
make  satisfactorily,  but  yet  they  ought  to  be  made 
by  some  persons  who  are  able.  Warm  food  in 
winter,  regularly  given,  I  should  suppose,  must  be 
morcr  fattening  than  that  which  is  cold,  and,  in  bad 
weather,  half  frozen. 

FENCES. 

Keep  the  hedgers  and  ditchers  close  to  work  all 
this  month,  so  that  they  may  be  ready  for  other 
business  in  the  spring.  The  three  first  winters  of 
the  lease  should  get  the  fences  into  good  order ; 
afterwards  divide  them  into  twelve  parts,  and  do 
one  every  year,  which  will  bring  the  whole  to  regu- 
lar cuttings. 

DIG  MANURES. 

Upon  light  and  very  dry  soils  it  will  be  proper  to 
keep  the  marl,  chalk,  or  clay  carts  at  work :  indeed 
they  should  never  stop ;  for,  when  a  man  hires  such 
soils  for  improvement,  the  sooner  they  receive  the 
manure,  the  greater  will  be  his  profit :  for  in  some 
countries,  landlords,  after  the  first  lease,  either  raise 
the  rents. considerably,  or  turn  the  tenants  out.  It 
is  therefore  highly  incumbent  on  them  to  regain 
their  expence  with  profit,  within  the  term  of  the 
first  lease;  and  that  can  only  be  done  by  marling 
very  quickly  at  first. 


T^ANUR^ 
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MANtFRE   HOPS. 

Hops  are  by  many  planters  manured  in  tins 
month,  if  the  season  be  favourable, 

PLOUGH   FOR    SPRING    CROPS. 

Should  this  business,  by  great  hazard,  not  hare 
been  executed  in  October  or  November,  it  must  be 
done  the  first  week  in  this  month.  To  avoid  spring 
tillage  on  wet  land  i^  essential.  The  Flemings 
know  this  fact  well,  "Passing  Armentiers,  met 
with  an  exertion  of  industry  that  deserves  attention. 
Many  «tubbles  were  ploughed  into  beds  eight  or 
ten  feet  wide,  and  the  furrows  digging  out,  and  the 
earth  spreading  on  the  beds.  These  fields  were  in- 
tended for  beans.  They  leave  the  land  thus  pre- 
pared till  March  (this  was  seen  in  autumn),  and 
then .  plant  without  further  tillage.  As  spring  til- 
lage is  thus  avoided  on  wet  land,  the  system  must 
be  admitted  to  be  excellent.'' — Travclsy  1789. 

THE   LABORATORY. 

'  To  have  permitted,  fifty  years  ago,  such  an  ar- 
ticle as  this  to  form  a  part  of  a  Farmer's  Calendar, 
"would  have  been  thought  an  absurdity;  but  such  an 
opinion  will  not,  I  trust,  prevail  at  present.  The 
intimate  connexion  between  agriculture  and  che- 
mistry  is  unquestioned.  Let  it  not,  however,  be 
imagined,  that  I  propose  a  farmer  should  addict  him- 
self to  a  pursuit  which  is  not  only  very  captivating,, 
but  also  very  expensive;  I  would  merely  have  him 
able  to  an^lyze^  in  a  rough  way,  his  soils^  and  the 
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Ibssil  manures  which  maybe  found  iiirjerthem; 
lor  thb  purpose  the  apparatus  is  not  formidable  r 
axxl  for  a  laboratory,  if  he  has  a  small  blacksmith*^ 
simp  and  forge  (which  no  large  farm  should  be 
withodt),  it  will  serve  the  purpose  very  well.    It  is 
oi»fy  providing  a  mipboard^  under  lock  and  key,  to 
secure  his  glasses  and  the  other  articles  necessary 
fcr  these  experiments..    One  caution^   however,  I 
ntiMl  premise,   if  he  has  no  forge,   and  convert^ 
some  other  room  to  this  purpose,  if  it  be  attached 
to  his  house  or  offices,  and  a  fire  (from  whatever 
canse)  should. consume  them,  the  laboratory  would 
Titinte  his  ins^urance  at  a  iire  office,  unless  he  enters 
it,  and  p^ys  for  the  whole  as  doubly  hazardous^  in 
the  language  of  insuring. 

The  apparatus  necesf^aiy  consists  of  the  foRoivrn^ 
particulars :  A  deal  table  with  a  drawer,  which  drawer 
should  be  sufficiently  short  of  the  full  breadth  to 
allow  a  range  of  holes  in  the  upper  surface  for  glass 
jars  to  stand,  free  from  danger  of  falling. 

Htilf  a  do2en  glass  cylindrical  jars,  nine  or  ten 
inches  long,  and  three  or  four  inches  cUanoeter; 
with  a  few  of  the  same  shape,  but  smaller.  One  or 
two  others,  Ave' or  six  inclies  diameter  and  eighteen 
inches  long :  the  contents  in  ounce  measures  mark- 
ed oD  them  with  a  diamond,  beginning  at  top 
(when  they  stand  inverted,  or  the  mouths  down* 
iwards)  1,2,  3)  &c.  descending.  These  to  reoeiv^ 
and  measure  the  air  or  gas  expelled  by  hea^. 

Two  or  three  old  gun*harrel$  (the  totich*bole 
elosed),  cut  to  Uie  length  of  eighteeu  inc^Sji  and  a 

smatt 
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Bmall  bent  tube  of  iron,  or  of  tin,  finishing  in  an 
iron  screw,  for  screwing  to  the  end  of  the  barre 
already  mentioned. 

If  a  forge  is  nOt  at  hand,  a  cast-iron  furnace, 
nine  or  ten  inches  diameter,  with  a  circular  hole 
to  receive  the  gun -barrel,  and  a  moveable  dome 
cover  to  receive  the  end  pf  a  tin  pipe,  six  inches 
diameter,  and  12  feet  long,  and  moveable  while  up 
the  chimney  of  the  room.  The  fire  to  be  of  char^ 
coal. 

A  trough  or  small  tub  of  water,  on  legs,  adapted 
in  height  to  the  elevation  of  the  gun-barrel  when  in 
'  the  furnace,  with  a  perforated  shelf  in  it,  on  which 
the  jars  to^stand  for  receiving  the  air  expelled. 

A  correct  pair  of  scales  and  weights. 

To  try  whether  the  gun^barrels  or  any  retorts  are. 
really  air-tight,  an  air-pump  is  very  useful,  as  I  have 
found  that  blowing  in  them  when  under  water  ia 
not  a  criterion  to  be  depended  on. 

An  evaporating  saucepan;  that  is,  a  tin  sauce- 
pan with  a  circular  fixed  frame  of  tin,  four  inchea 
.  high,  to  receive  a  glass  jar  containing  the  earth  to 
be  dried  by  the  boiling  heat  of  the  water,  as  it  ia 
necessary  in  comparisons,  for  all  specimens  to  be  of 
the  same  degree  of  drynesa. 

Bnt  or  quart  phials  with  ground  stoppers  of  suU 
phuric  acid;  muriatic  acid;  carbonate  of  potash; 
solution  of  potash ;  ammonia  (caustic) ;  muriate  of 
ammonia  (the  common  solution  of  sal  ammoniac)^ 
And  small  phiala  of  the  substances  mentioned  in 
the  Appendix^  as  testa  for  the  examination  of  water* 

A  few 
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A  few  glass  fimnels,  ribbed,  for  filtrating  with  | 

Uolting- paper. — A  hydrostatic  balance. 

The  whole  of  this  apparatus  may  cost  from  ten 
to  twenty  pounds. 

The  most  material  point  in  examining  a  soil,  and 
it  is  a  point  in  which  the  authors  I  have  read  have 
committed  great  errors,  is  that  of  taking  the  speci* 
men.  I  have  always  crossed  a  field  in  several  direc* 
lions,  and  taken  about  a  tea  spoonful  in  abundance 
of  places,  suppose  an  hundred  ;  and  thus  taking- 
about  a  quart,  reserved  it  for  trials  in  glass  phials 
with  ground  stoppers.  The  under  stratum  should 
be  examined,  to  know  if  it  be  retentive^  permeable^ 
or  calcareous. 

All  specimens  may  be  kept  a  month  before  try- 
ing, which  will  enable  the  farmer  to  compare  vari- 
ous soils  with  his  own,  under  every  similar  circum- 
stance. 

« 

In  trials  with  the  gun-barrel,  he  may  put  one 
ounce  in  it,  and  then  iili  up  with  pounded  fiint 
lK>iIed  in  muriatic  acid,  which  yields  no  air  or  gas. 

The  experiments  should  be  double  ;  in  this  dry, 
and  also  in  the  humid  way  :  upon  the  latter  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  Dr.  Fordyce's  Elements  of 
Agriculture,  will  explain  hh  method  of  analysis, . 

"  Take  one  thousand  grains  of  the  dry  soil,  apply 
to  it  half  an  ounce  of  muriatic  add,  and  four  ounces 
of  water  in  a  glass,  stone-ware,  or  porcelain  vessel, 
sirfficienlly  large ;  let  them  stand  together  till  no 
more  effervescence  takes  place  ;  and  if  it  was  very 
considerable^  pour  in  half  an  ounce. more  of  the 

acid ; 


acid  ;  let  this  stand  also  till  the  effervescence  ceases; 
if  any  arose  upon  pouring  it  in,  continue  to  add 
more  acid  ii>  the  same  manner,  until  what  was 
poured  in  last*  produces  little  effervescence,  which 
is  often  at  the  first,  and  generally  at  the  second  or 
third  half  ounce. 

**  After  the  effervescence  has  ceased,  put  the  whole 
Jn  a  filter ;  let  the  solution  filtrate  through ;  poiir 
half  a  pint  of  water  upon  what  remains  in  the  filter, 
let  that  filtrate  also  in  thcf  same  vessel  ;  add  to  the 
solution  thus  filtrated,  an  oimceand  a  half  of  caus- 
tic  volatile  alkali  for  every  ounce  of  acid  used  ;  if 
any  precipitation  take  place,  there  is  magnesia,  earth 
of  alum,  or  the  calx  of  a  metal  (generally  iron  or 
copper)  contained  in  the  soil ;  after  adding  the  vo- 
latile alkali,  the  whole  is  to  be  thrown  into  a  filter 
iigain ;  after  the  filtration  has  taken  place,-  pour 
into  the  liquor  a  solution  of  mild,  fixed,  vegetable 
alkali,  in  water  j  if  there  be  any  calcareous  earth  in 
the  soil,  a  precipitation  will  take  place  ;  continue  to 
add  the  solution  of  the  alkali  till  no  fresh  precipi- 
tation ensues ;  throw  the  whole  into  a  filter ;  let  the 
liquor  filtrate  off;  poiir  on  by  degrees  a  pint  of 
water  ;  let  that  filtrate  off  also  ;  dry  what  remains  in 
the  filter  ;  it  is  the  calcareous  earth. 

*'  To  know  the  proportion  of  sand  and  day. 

*^  Tate  what  remains  in  the  filter  after  the  first  so- 
lution in  the  foregoing  operation,  and  by  elutriatioft 
separate  the  sand  from  the  clay,  dry  and  weigh  them ; 

if  .there  be  any  pyrites  it  will  appear  in  thc^and. 

In 
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''  In  the  above  processes,  the  prhicipal  things  to 
be  attended  to,  are, 

**  Whether  there  be  any  ntetallic,  or  aluminous 
salts,  as  these  are  absolute  poisonsi  and  therefore  are 
to  be  decomposed  by  quick-lime. 

"  Whether  there  be  such  a  proprotion  of  neutral 
or  earthy  salts  as  to  be  hurtful,  in  which  case,  the  so- 
lution m process  (second)  will  taste  salt :  a  soil  con* 
taining  them  in  so  large  a  proportion,  will  hardly 
fBver  admit  of  culture  for  grain. 

^'  Whether  there  be  calcareous  earth,  and  in  what 
proportion,  as  that  ascertains  the  propriety  of  apply- 
ing any  manure  containing  it,  and  the  quantity  of 
that  manure. 

*^  What  the  proportion  of  sand  and  clay  is,  which 
ascertains  the  propriety  of  adding  sand  or  clay. 

**  Whether  there  be  pyrites,  as  that  shews  why 
and  when  a  soil  will  be  long  of  being  brought  into 
cultivation. 

*'  Pyrites  are  best  destroyed  by  fallowing,  and 
afterwards  applying  lime/* 

When  Mr.  Professor  Davy,  of  the  Board  of  Agri*^ 
culture,  shall  publish  his  excellent  lectures,  a  more 
exact  analysis  will  be  explained. 

If  in  this  method  of  analyzing  a  soil  the  propor- 
tion of  calcareous  earth  be  large,  the  trial  of  the  gun - 
barrel  will  give  a  quantity  of  gas  proportioned  to 
such  quantity  of  calcareous  earth,  for  which  allow-^ 
ance  most  be  made ;  but  if  that  quantity  be  small, 
the  ouno9  measures  of  air  or  gas  gaint^  from  an 

ounce 


ounce  of  soU,  and  its  degree  of  iniltimTnabnity,  will 

be  the  easiest  test  of  the  lertjlity  of  the  speciinea 

t^ied. 

"  To  Aid  a  yOung  beginner,  I  sliall  venture  to  re* 

cotnmectd  hi^  reading  the  pKpers  on  this  sublet  m 

the  6th,  7  til,  6th,  and  iltli  volumes  of  the  Annals 

cf  jigricukure. 

Another  method  of  examining  soils  deserving  at* 
tentton  is,  by  weighing  .them  hydrostattcally,  m  their 
fertility  wiil  generally  be  in  proportion  to  their  spe* 
cific  levity,  if  the  expression  may  be  peroiitted.  Fa* 
tirotit  was,  I  believe,  the  first  who  recooirneiaded  this 
test.     He  gives  the  following  trials  : 

Various  soiis,  weighed  hydrostatically,  h;axe  gt^ea 
the  following  result,  the  barometer  being  at  27-7^ 
and  his  thermom^eter  at  13  : 

1.  The  fertile  so'dof  a  wood, ,  , ,  . . , 1,5S(I 

2.  Akindlyawl, ^ 1,^82 

a.  Green  marl, '. l>^9i 

4.  Fertile  earth«f  a  fnil)le  staple, *. . .  2,100 

6,  Vokanic earth,  whickdoes  well  for  vines,    ..........  2,111 

€.  FriahlerecUkh  earth, 2,131 

7.  Strong  land  for  wheat,  vetches,  ice 2,160 

M,  Ruth  of  a  moDntaiii,  where  they  cultivate  oHves,  barley, 

Ike * 2,200 

9.  Sandy  sterile  land, 2,120 

The  laiig  evenings  of  December,  will  give  a  farmer 
time  for  ac<]uiring  these  branches  of  chemical  k.aow« 
ledge* 
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FARM   ACCOMPTS. 

In  the  month  of  October  this  subject  was  touched 
upon,  but  in  the  greater  leisure  at  present,  our  far- 
mer may  be  more  likely  to  be  able  to  give  the  re- 
quisite attention  to  a  point- which  demand^  much 
consideration. 

Tliere  is  not  a  single  step  in  the  life  of  a  farmer 
that  does  not  prove  the  advantage  of  bis  keeping  re-» 
gular  acrompts  ;  and  yet  there  is  not  one  in  a  thou- 
sand who  does  it.  This  is  among  the  many  in* 
stances  in  which  the  unenlightened  situation  of  the 
practisers  of  the  art,  is  the  evident  reason  for  the 
backwardness  in  which  the  art  itself  is  found,  by  any 
man  who  searches  for  the  principles  deduced  from 
practice,  which  ought  to  give  it  the  regularity  of  a 
cull iva ted  science. 

A  few  rough  memoranda,  or  figures,  to  yield  a 
gross  accompt  of  the  general  receipt  or  payment, 
are  usually  the  greatest  exertions  that  common  far- 
mers, who  pretend  to  keep  accompts,  make  in  this 
line. 

The  advantages  of  clear  accompts  are  obvipus  in 
every  other  pursuit  in  life ;  and  to  conduct  those  of' 
a  merchant  by  the  Italian  method  of  double  entry, 
has  been  made  an  essential  branch  of  education  for 
the  classes  intended  for  commerce.  Men  en2:.^£:edin 
•large  speculations,  who  are  not  regular  in  their  ac- 
compts, are  always  su[)posed  by  the  prudent  |:art  of 
the  wofltl  to  be  in  a  daiigerous  situation  ;  nor  is  there 

a  greater 
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8  greater  reproach  to  a  merchant,  short  of  actual 
bankruptcy. 

But  agriculture  is  destined  to  be,  in  all  its  detail^ 
an  exception  to  every  thing  else.  Men  engage  in  it 
without  previous  education,  or  even  study  and  in- 
quiry, and  they  conduct  large  concerns  in  it  without 
those  accompts  known  to  be  necessary  in  every  other 
pursuit.  With  the  lowest  and  most  uneducated  far- 
mers this  is  pardonable ;  but  what  excuse  have  gen- 
tlemen for  such  conduct  ? 

It  should  be  remembered,  that  experimental  agri- 
culture, or  even  those  ideas  more  or  less  detailed 
which  we  meet  with  in  conversation,  must  depend  for 
their  justness  very  much  on  accuracy  of  accompts. 
For  a  supposition  deduced  from  general  observation 
on  a  farm,  and  grossly  conceived,  must  fall  exceed- 
ingly short  for  correctness,  of  the  regular  detail  of 
exact  accompts. 

The  general  fact  is,  however,  admitted ;  and  ac- 
cordingly it  is  common  tp  hear  gentlemen  speak  of 
their  accompts.  But,  unfortunately^  they  are  usually 
Jeept  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prove  rather  the  means 
of  fortifying  prejudices,  than  removing  errors  :  all 
those  questions  of  nicety,  where  the  contrasts  are 
not  exceedingly  strong,  relative  to  the  comparative 
profit  of  different  soils,  of  different  courses,  of  diffe- 
rent applications  of  th^  same  soil,  of  different  modes 
of  culture,  &c.  depend  on  accompts*  Keep  your 
.accompts  in  the  mode  of  one^  man,  grass  is  more 
profitable  than  tillage;   keep  them  in  a  different 

Q  q  method^ 
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method,  and  th^  contrary  shall  be  the  result.     The 
variety  in  the  mode  of  keeping  these  accompts  is 
very  great,  even  among  gentlemen  of  considerable 
.atl^ntjon,  carefulness,  and  accuracy. 

•  This  comes  from  the  great  and  undoubted  difB- 
culties  vvhich  rise  in  many  forms,  whenever  an  at- 
tempt is  made  at  positive  accuracy.  They  are  not 
.imaginary  but  real  difRculties,  and  such  as  will  de- 
mand a  considerable  attention  to  obviate.  I  have 
reflected  on  the  subject  for  many  years,  and  they  are 
few  in  which  I  hnve  been  satisfied  with  any  approach 
tQwqrds  accuracy.  For  while  there  are  distinctions 
which  fnust  every  where  be  kept  up,  there  are  many 
minuti^  that  must  be  sacrificed,  in  order  to  render 
.^he  9P<^tnpt  tolerabl}'  easy  to  keep,  without  an  at* 
tflitiQn  that  a  man  in  an  active  line  of  life  cannot 
giv^.  To  keep  to  this  medium  is  the  great  diffi- 
culty. 

f  be  mature  of  the  farm  must,  in  some  instances, 
regMlate  the  mode  of  the  accompts.  Suppose  a  man 
haei  t^^e  evil  of  ap  open  field  one,  with  scrops  and  bits 
of  1^1(^1  scattered  amongst  his  neighbours  :  in  such  a 
c^se,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  keep  an  accompt  for 
^very  fitel^  ;  aud  yet  this  is  one  of  the  most  indis- 
pensably pjoints  that  in  general  must  be  adhered  to  ; 
for  be  who  docii  not  know  what  every  field  has  paid 
bira,  is  deficient  in  the  very  foundation  of  experience. 
In  t^his  light  all  little  fields  on  a  large  farm  are  nui* 
^ancQs :  they  derange  accompts  entirely,  if  tlie  greatest 
9|tcQ.tion  be  npt  paid^  and  they  arc  as  inconvenient  iji 

'  eoltT- 
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cultivation/ and  attended  ivith  as  mnch  loss  in  head- 
lands and  borders^  as  they  are  ruinous  to  any  exact- 
ness of  accompt. 

Bat  as  many  persons  keep  accompts  without  at« 
tending  to  this  point,  I  would  observe,  than  when 
ail  the  wheat,  all  the  barley,  all  the  oats,  &c.  are  re- 
spectively thrown  together,  some  very  esseotial  ob* 
jects  of  experience  depend  on  guesses,  which  ought 
^  to  be  ascertained  correctly.  Has  fallow,  or  clover, 
or  beans,  paid  best,  as  preparations  for  wheat  ? 
How  is  that  question  to  be  answered,  if  all  are  hod- 
died  together  in  one  barn  or  stack,  and  meetMu'the 
same  accompt  ?  The  farmer  can  guess  riearly.  He 
may  :  but  go  to  a  chemist,  ask  him  if  his  science 
^was  pushed  to  the  preset  perfection  by  accepting 
such  guesses,  instead  q(  experiment }  besides,  they 
are  in  their  nature  quite  uncertain  ;  and  when  a 
comparison  is  formed  by  two  guesses,  a  very  little 
error  in  each  will  amount  to  so  much  in  both,  as 
to  overturn  all  authority.  Another  point  is,  a  man^s 
guess  being  influenced  by  a  favourite  theory  :  a 
rigid  friend  to  fallows,  when  he  draws,  by  guess,  a 
comparison  between  them  and  beans,  will  be  apt,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  to  be  partial :  he  should  not 
put  himself  in  the  situation  :  he  who  would  abhor 
the  idea  of  falsifying  a  iPact  that  is  before  him,  might 
guess,  at  least,  without  sufficient  accuracy. 

If  the  fields  be  not  very  small,  the  inconvenience 

pf  keeping  crops  separate  isJittle.     Stacking  com  ia 

•  better  understood  and  executed  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 

^an  in  most  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  :  a  great 
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H  raidy  seen  there :  a  fiirmer  who  has  500  acres 
of  corn  has  only  small  ones.  With  such,  accompts 
are  kept  separate  with  great  facility :  at  leasts  if 
there  be  difficulties  in  it,  there  are  others  we  shall 
meet  with  abundantly  greater. 

To  sow  one  field  with  several  crops  at  the  same 
time,  part  wheat,  part  dover^  &c.  is  very  bad  and 
inconvenient  management,  and  ought  to  be  avoid* 
ed,  were  accompts  out  of  the  question.  If  they 
cannot  be  shunned,  these  must  necessarily  be  more 
complex. 

The  first  olgect  in  keeping  accompts  is,  to  ascer- 
tain the  expences,  in  order  to  divide  them  accord- 
ingly. 

Rem,  Tithef  and  Parish  Taxes. — These  articles 
demand  three  accompts,  to  be  kept  separate ;  but 
they  are  all  to  be  arranged  on  the  same  principle. 
The  amount  of  the  two  last,  when  known,  which  is 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  must,  like  the  rent,  be  di- 
vided over  every  field  for  which  anaccompt  is  kept : 
this  is  very  easy,  when  the  measure  of  the  fields  is 
known.  I  need  not  observe,  that  the  farmer,  in 
dividirtg  the  rent,  should  do  it  as  exactly  and  as  feirly 
as  possible,  and  that  the  two  other  articles  should 
be  proportioned  to  the  rent. 

But  here  occurs  one  difficulty,  which  is,  I  con- 
fess, puzzliug :  it  is  the  difference  between  the 
gross  and  the  neat  measure  of  the  fields  of  an  in-> 
closed  farm.  The  hedges,  ditches,  and  borders, 
take  up,  in  many  farms,  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  field  ;  from  one-eighth  to  one-twelfth,  and  in 

some. 
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some,  even  more* ;  now  if  these  be  reckoned  and 
accounted ,  for  as  a  part  of  the  field,  then  the  acre* 
able  produce  is  afiected,  and  even  the*pofit  of  the 
Ikisbandry,  by  a  circumstance  not  esaentiallj  con-^ 
nected  with  it ;  and  if  two  fields  be  compared  in 
their  husbandry^  that  niay  be  most  advantageous 
which  lias  least  border,  and  for  that  reason,  which 
would  derange  a  comparison  entirely.  I  know  but 
one  method  of  getting  rid  of  this  difficulty,  whidi 
is^  to  measure  the  neat  contents  where  the  plough 
goes  in  an  arable  fields  and  where  the  scythes  cut 
in  a  grass  one,  and  then  deducting  the  total  of 
those  measures  from  the  gross  contents  of  the  farm, 
throw  the  difierence  into  one  accompt  by  itself,  un- 
der the  title  offences  and  borders^  to  which  accompt 
must  be  charged  the  proportion  of  rent,  tithe,  and 
parish  taxes.  If  wood  be  cut  or  grubbed  from 
these  borders,  or  grass  mown  from  them,  the  value 
of  the  wood  or  hay  to  be  credited.  The  ezpence 
of  the  fences  to  be  charged,  and  the  balance  of  the 
whole,  for  it  may  every  where  be  expected  to  prove 
a  losing  accompt,  considerecV  as  the  expence  of 
fences,  and  acreably  divided  over  the  whole  farm, 
like  rent,  tithe,  or  parish  taxes.  The  only  person 
who  ever  had  an  attention  to  this  accuracy,  was  Mr. 
Baker,  the  experimenter  to  the  Dublin  Society. 
He  published  a  map  of  his  farm,  with  the  gross  and 
neat  contents  of  every  field.  For  want  of  observing^ 
the  precaution,  many  experiments  have  baen  made, 

■  I     I      I       I  ■  1     I     ■  I  ■  1  ■         M    ■  I    ■■ I  ■  ■  — ^—  I 

*  Mar^'ns  of  grass  are  common  nnmd  the  fields  in  SidUk. 
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atad  many  conclasions' drawn,  which  are  mere  er* 
rtes. 

SuTuliy  expences  may  be  the  title  of  an  accoropt, 
wMdd  must  have  place  on  every  farm.  Whatever 
payments  concern  the  farm  in  general,  and  not  any 
field  or  object  in  particular,  and  is  not  included  in 
the  preceding  articles,  must  be  entered  ander  this 
title.  lostances  are:  a  bailiiF^a  salary;  payments 
to  rat  or  mole  catcher ;  mending  roads  ;  expences 
at  markets,  &c. 

IVear  and  tear  includes  all  payments  to  blacks 
smith,  carpenter,  wheelwright,  haniess-maker,  &c. 
Bat  in  the  division  of  this  article,  there  must  be 
a  variation  from  rhe  preceding ;  tliey  are  divided 
over  the  whole  farm,  but  these  must  be  proportbned 
difiereotly :  the  arable  lands  will  absorb  the  great* 
€st  part  of  these  expences:  mowing  grass  very 
little;  and  feeding  ground  still  less.  But  to  avoid 
My  arbitrary  estimatioo  when  a  rule  can  be  esta- 
blished, the  proper  mode  of  dividing  this  expence 
per  acre,  will  be  by  making  the  expence  of  the 
teams  a  rule  for  it:  to  find  how  much  per  cent,  or 
ill  the  poond,  of  tlie  team  accompt,  this  expence  q( 
wear  and  tear  amounts  to,  and  charge  it  accord- 
ingly. 

The  team  accompt  is  that  which  is  in  general 
more  mistaken  than  any  other  on  a  farm.  Nothing 
is  more  common,  than  every  day  to  see  accompts 
in  which  pbughtng  is  charged  at  4s.  an  acre^  or  at 
5s.  or  at  10s.  or  whatever  may  be  the  hiring  price 
of  the  country  1  but  few  words  are  neceasary  to  shew 
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thnt  this  IS  entirely  fallacidus :  it  is  probably  much 
under  the  real  expence.  Every  practical  farmer 
mast  know,  that  th^  teay  to  have  cbe&p  tillage  is 
to  keep  the  teams  well  employed :  when  a  irran's 
pwn  work  is  done  his  team  stands  still  if  he  do 
not  employ  h  fbr  his  neighbotirs ;  to  do  which,  he 
will  work  for  them  below  the  value,  and  yet  find 
some  {idvantage  in  it.  In  consequence  of  such  a 
conduct  being  common,  to  say  that  snch  is  the 
price  of  tillage  can  never  be  accurate.  It  has  by 
no  means  that  best  accuracy  of  price;  because  yoif 
cannot  buy  your  commodity  when  yon  want  it;/ 
and  he  who  depended  on  the  market  /or  all  the 
work  of  his  farm,  would  soon  find  the  state  of  his 
fields  calling  for  a  very  different  system. 

The  means  of  ascertaining  the  real  expence  of 
all  team-work  is  very  obvimis,  but  depends  totally 
and'  absolutely  on  accurate  accompts.  Sq  much 
per  week  in  summer  for  their  green  food  2  so  much 
Iirry  and  oalis  eaten  ^  so  much  for  shoeing  ^nd  far^ 
ricr;  so  much  for  the  actual  decline  of  value;  and 
so  much  in  hbbur  for  attendance,  give  the  real  ex- 
pence  of  the  tearti.  In  ord^r  to  divide  this  total 
expence  among  the  work  executed^  a  day-book  ia 
necessary ;  which  a  man  may  keep  himself,  or  trust 
to  his  bailiff,'  as  he  pleases:  it  must:  contain  the 
work  of  the  teams  and  men  every  day  in  the  year,- 
Bpecffying  the  field  or  business  th^y  are  employed 
in.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  amount  of  expence 
is  proportionally   divided  amongL  the  work^    and 
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the  clearest  truth  and  correctness  are  necessaVily 
the  result. 

I  ought  to  observe,  that  this  accuracy  is  veiy 
desirable  for  ascertaining  various  circumstances. 
The  comparative  profit  of  grass  and  arable  land  d6* 
pends  much  on  it.  Some  persons,  from  too  lightly 
estimating  the  expence  of  t^ms,  think  arable  the 
most  profitable;  and  others,  whose  calculaticm  of 
those  charges  runs  perhaps  too  high,  give  too  much 
into  the  counter  opinion.  I  can  easily  conceive, 
that  many  streiftious  advocates  for  fallows  might 
lose  a  little  of  their  warmth,  if  they  knew  what 
the  expence  of  ploughing  an  acre  of  land  really 
was  on  their  farms.  Such  instances  might  be  mul- 
tiplied :  they  are  indeed  obvious  to  every  man  ca* 
pable  of  uniting  the  theory  with  the  practice  of  a 
business.     "  •- 

The  article  of  manure  is  much  more  complex, 
and,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  diiEcult  accompt 
there  is  for  a  farmer  to  keep.  It  must  be  arranged 
under  the  title  Farm-yard^  and  it  connects  with  S9 
many  objects,  that  no  little  care  is  necessary  to 
keep  it;  and  with  the  greatest  attention  some 
doubts  will  still,  remain. 

Suppose  the  system  to  be  that  of  carting  a  stra* 
turn  of  marl  over  the  yard  before  foddering  be- 
gins; that  expence  is  to  be  ascertained  at  once 
without  any  difficulty ;  but  how  is  the  straw  to  be 
charged  ? — Cattle  may  be  ]}ut  out  to  straw  in  this 
country  at  is.  or  is.  Od.  per  week.    At  these  prices 

^   a  ton 
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« .ton  wiD  pay  about»7s.  or  8s.;  but  while  the  cattle 
may  be  thus  supported^  the  farmer  may  buy  straw, 
with  a  view  to  the  dung,  at  20s.  or  30s.  a  ton. 
This  contrast  is  difficult  to  settle.  The  price  per 
week  is  arbitrary,  though  actual :  men  ta\e  them  at 
those  rates,  because  they  have  none,  or  not  enough, 
of  thesr  own  ;  and  it  is  not  ascertained  what  value 
cattle  will  really  pay  for  the  straw ;  which  may  be 
more,  or  may  be  less.    The  whole  is  uncertain. 

But  with  the  straw  of  one^s  Own  crop,  there  is  a 
<]ouble  difficulty;  because  there  must  be  two  v^* 
]uations  instead  of  one.  We  must  reckon  so  much 
an  acre,  or  load,  for  it,  and  so  much  a  week  for  the 
cattle  that  eat  it ;  but  both  suppositions.  Among 
counter  objections,  we  must  choose  tlie  least.  The 
best  method,  |)erhaps,  is  to  charge  the  farm-yard 
accompt  with  the  price  of  the  straw,  at  which  it 
could  be  sold,  deducting  the  expence  of  carrying  it. 
out;  and  to  credit  the  same  accompt  with  the  price  , 
per  week  of  keeping  the  cattle;  which  price  is 
charged  to  the  debtor  side  of  the  caille  accompt,  as 
a  part  of  the  expences  of  keeping  them.  Whatever 
labour  is  bestowed  on  the,  dung,  in  shovelling  and 
cleaning  yards,  throwing  up  the  urine,  turning 
over,  &c.  is  charged  of  course  to  it.  When  the 
whole  is  carted  on  the  land,  the  total  expence  is 
divided  by  the  number  of  cubic  yards,  and  the  price 
per  yard  ascertained.  It  is  charged  to  the  accompt 
of  the  fields  on  which  it  is  spread;  and  though  the 
whole  advantage  is  by  no  means  exhausted  by  one. 
crop,,  yet  the  whole  expence  must  be  charged  to 

the 
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the  crop  that  receives  it,  or  the,  afccompts  woirld  he 
kept  open  so  long  as  to  create  confusfon. 

The  time  of  balancing  the  books  every  year^ 
should  be  that  of  entering  the  farm :  this  is  most 
usual  at  Michaelmas;  but  the  crop  of  the  year  19 
not  then  disposed  of:  to  avoid  valuations^  which 
ODght  never  to  be  relied  on,  when  certainty  can 
possibly  be  gained,  the  old  year's  accomptsiire  to  be 
kept  open  long  after  the  new  year  ones  are  began  ; 
ttiat  is,  til)  the  corn  is  all  thrashed  and  sold,  till  fhe 
fatting  beasts  are  gone,  and  tilt  lilt  those  circum-^ 
stances  are  decidetl  which  relate  to  the  preceding 
year.  This  is  essential  to  exact  accompts,  and  can^ 
by  no  means  be  dispensed  with.  In  this  case,  valu- 
ations may  be  nearly'rejected,  but  there  are  others 
in  which  no  management  can  exclmie  them:  these 
are;  in  live  stoch  not  bought  and  sold  within  the 
year;  s^nd  implements. 

A  man  may  stock  his  farm  with  cows  at  lOl. 
^ch  :  but  if  he  suppose  them,  some  years  after,  to 
be  worth  the  same  sum,  he  will  grossly  deceive 
himself.  He  must  value  them  every  year,  and  alsa 
the  young  stock  which  he  rears  with  a- view  to  keep 
vp  the  number,  or  for  sale:  and  the  rule  by  which" 
he  should  make  the  vatoatrorr,  ought  to  be  the 
price  th^y  woukl  sell  for  at  the  momenlf.  The* 
same  management  most  direct  him  with  soceessionf 
beasts,  bought  or  bred  for  ftrttening';  and  also  with 
a  frock  of  sheep.  On  wWch  }aH  head  I  most  ob^ 
aervei-  that  the  want  of  keeping  siMsh  aceompt^a»I 
am  describing,  is  alone  the  reasof^  for  a  dtfierencar 

relating 
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relating  fo  the  profit  of  sheep.  Can  any  thing  be 
a  clearer  proof  of  the  barbarity  of  accompts  as  they 
are  kept  at  present  by  flock- masters,  than  the  sur- 
prizing question  once  in  agitation  among  them, 
whether  they  gain  or  lose  by  their  flocks  ?  a  ques- 
tion that  then  arose  from  Mr.  Macrons  paper  on ' 
that  subject,  published  in  the  Annals  of  jigrieud^ 
furs.  Such  uncertainty  could  not  obtain,  if  far* 
mers  kept  regular  accompts.  The  description  of 
the  profits  of  a  flock  not  being  properly  a  calcula- 
tion, but  an  accompt,  it  ought  to  be  transcribed 
from  a  man*s  private  books;  unfortunately,  they 
are  kept  in  such  a  manner,  that  difficulties  multi- 
ply at  every  step  in  the  endeavour  to  understand 
them. 

Implements  must  all  be  valued  every  year,  and 
die  balance,  being  the  expence,  carried  to  the  wear 
and  tear  accompt,  of  which  it  makes  a  part. 

One  of  the  most  complex  and  difficult  accompts^ 
if  not  the  most  so  of  all,  is  that  of  grass-lands,  fed* 
It  involves  itself  with  cattle  of  all  kinds,  with  bay, 
with  the  team,  &c. ;  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  an  accurate  separation  very  difficoh.  How 
is  the  value  of  the  food  to  be  calcnlated  ? — If  3s.  a 
week  for  a  cow  or  a  bollock,  or  6d.  for  a  sheep  be 
charged,  it  is  merely  arbitrary :  such  estimates  are 
fallacious.  They  imply  profits,  but  allow  nothing 
for  losses.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  actmd  profit 
or  loss  OD  the  live  stock  be  made  the  product ;  in 
that  case,  the  grass-land  must  be  made  a  mere  ca^— 

• 

tie  acoM&pt:  there  «s  obvlcxis  objections  to  this ; 

but 


biit  it  t5»  upon  the  wbole^  less  objectionable  than-  a 
Talittitton  per  week,  which  most,  in  the  nature  of  il, 
lead  to  error.  On  this  principle,  the  aoooo^pt  maj 
be  kept  in  the  following  manner : 

One  accompt  opened  for  mowing  ground^  to  which 
the  rent,  lithe,  taxes,  and  all  eipences,  in  one 
total  for  everj  field  mown,  ace  carried  ;  and  the 
credit  of  it .  to  consist  of  the  tbIuc  at  the  market 
price  (carriage  deducted)  of  the  bay  mown,  as  de- 
livered  to  the  team,  fatting  beasts,  cows,  sheep,  &c» 
which  several  accompts  aoe  debited  with  their  re* 
^>ective  consumptions. 

But  the  fields  which  are  mown  have  also  an  after- 
grass, which  is  fed  ;  tlie  accompt  of  the  week's  stock 
which  are  supported  by  it,  ascertains  the  value  in  the 
manner  presently  to  be  nif^entioned. 

The  accompt  oi  feeding  grmcnd  comes  next:  all 
the  total  debits  of  the  field  must  be  carried  to  it. 
The  credit  side  to  consist  of  the  food  of  the  teams, 
charged  at  the  price  per  week,  suppose  3s.  6d.9  and 
of  that  of  any  cattle  taken  in  to  joist.  These  articles 
may  be  arranged;  but  those  which  result  from  profit 
on  stock  kept  are  not  so  easy. 

There  is  farther,  a  sheep  accompt ;  a  dairy  one  ; 
and  another  {etc  failing  beasts.  In  these  are  to  be 
diarged  all  the  expences  peculiar  ^to  those  ar- 
ticles :  shepherd^s  wages ;  market  expenccs,  &a  to 
the  sheep ;  fuel,  straw-yard,  &c.  to  the  cows;  and 
the  purchase  money  of  lean  stock  to  the  fatting 
beasts. 

Further  :  the  fatting  beasts  are  put  to  turnips^ 

the 
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the  cows  have  turnips,  the  sheep  ha\*e  turni{)s ;  ho\v 
is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ?— -It  creates  a  new  dif- 
ficulty ;  but  we  must  examine  the  best  mode  of 
dearing  it. 

If  the  cattle  aocompt  be  charged  with  the  prime 

'  cost  of  the  turnips,  tHat  is,  with  the  expence  of 

cultivating  them,  it  will  by  no  means  be  fair,  for 

the  expence  is  usually  greater  than  the  value  ;  and 

■ 

a  man  may,  in  a  turnip  countr}%  buy  them  cheaper 
than  he  can  cultivate  them  ;  he  submits  in  some 
cases  to  a  known  loss,  because  he  knows  he  shall  be 
more  than  repaid  in  the  barley  that  follows  ;  but  to 
transfer  this  loss  to  the  cattle  would  be  unfair. 
One  way  of  proceedings  is,  to  value  the  turnips  at 
what  they  would  sell  for,  and  to  debit  the  cattle  ac- 
compts  with  their  respective  consumptions.  But 
there  are  two  prices  of  turnips;  one,  for  carrying 
the  crop  on  to  another  man*s  land  ;  the  other,  for 
eating  them  in  the  field.  The  latter  ought  to  be 
ttie  rate  chosen  on  this  occasion,  charging  the  cattle 
with  the  labour  and  expences  of  carriage.  But  the 
aiStual  profit  is  a  better  guide. 

Here,  therefore,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  five  or 
six^  or  more,  unsettled  accompts  are  open,  not  one 
of  which  can  be  closed  but  by  reference  to  eacli 
other.  Hence  arises  the  great  complexity  bfuhe 
/armer*s  accompts ;  but,  amidst  this  apparent  con-  . 
fusion,  order  must  be  made  to  arise,  or  our  labour  is 
vain. 

The  reader  will  see  that  the  main  question  on 
which  this  arrangement  depends,  is  this — shall  the 

profit 
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profit  or  loss  on  live  stock  be  assigned  to  ike  stock  ^ 
a  valuation  per  week ;  or,  te  the  land  they  feted  /m,  by 
a  division  per  wedc  of  the  actual  pro6t  or  loss  arisiog  ? 

Suppose  that  two  hundred  pounds  profit  wouU 
be  the  balance  of  the  sheep  aocompt  if  food  be  not 
charged ;  shall  this  sum  stand  as  profit,  and  the 
fields  fed  charged  necessarily  with  lossi  or  shall 
that  balance  be  distributed  proporlionably  among 
the  fields  which  have  supported  the  flock  }-»Tbe 
balance  of  the  accompt,  200K  amounts  to  6d.  per 
bead  per  week  for  52  weeks ;  they  have  been  fed 
15  weeks  in  grass- lands  fed,  10  in  grass*  lands  mown^ 
12  in  Great  Staines  (a  clover  crop),  6  in  Ardera 
(ruta  baga),  and  10  Jermyn  (turnips).  It  is  easy  to 
divide  the  total  among  them ;  and  if  he  wishes 
further  accuracy,  he  may  vary  the  price  per  week, 
according  to  the  scarcity  or  real  importance  of  the 
several  sorts  of  food  ;  but  stiil  keeping  to  the  real 
total.  This  method  of  dividing  the  pro6t  among 
the  crop8,  is  far  preferable  to  assigning  the  200l.  as 
profit  to  sheep. 

This  remark  applies  equally  to  all  the  odier  liva 
Stock  accompts. 

The  farmer  sees  clearly  what  he  makes  by  the  dif*^ 
Cerent  kind  of  stock,  by  tuniing  to  their  respec* 
tiv/e  acopmpts ;  but  none  of  them  appear  in  the  pro* 
fit  and  lossaccompt ;  there  they  are  absorbed  in  the 
accomptsof  the  distinct  arable  fields  which  produced 
food;  and  in  the  two  others  of  grass- fed  and  grass- 
g>own^  or  in  the  two  last  thrown  together  in  one 

^(gr^S'land* 
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That  tliere  is  a  complexity  in  this  mode  of  ar-^ 
ranging  the  accompts  of  live  stock,  is  beyond  doubt ; 
but  after  the  greatest  attention  that  I  have  been 
tble  to  give  it,  I  see  no  mode  of  simplifying  it.  Sub- 
mit to  the  rules  here  laid  down,  and  you  have  th« 
•atisfaction  of  all  the  accuracy  that  is  attainable  ;  but 
in  any  other  method  it  will  remain  unknown,  whe- 
ther the  profit  or  the  loss  belong  to  the  land,  or  to 
the  stock  that  feeds  upon  it. 

I  am  clear  this  method  will  be  rejected  by  those 
who  only  read  this  paper  in  a  common,  transitory 
manner,  without  studiously  examining  all  the  points 
on  which  the  arrangement  depends ;  but,  to  such 
zs  will  reflect  on  what  they  read,  and  give  the  due 
attention,  I  have  little  doubt  but  the  method  will 
appear  satisfactory. 

When  so  much  profit  is  actually  made,  to  divide 
it  by  a  weekly  accompt  to  the  fields  that  fed  the 
stock,  is  making  an  easy  calculation,  with  full  data 
before  you ':  but  to  charge  the  stock  with  so  much 
per  week  for  feeding  certain  fields,  when  you  do  not 
know  but  the  accompt  of  stock  may  be  loss,  not 
profit,  is  calculating  without  any  better  data  than 
Hiere  supposition. 

Such  are,  I  apprehend,  the  principal  diflScultfes  in 
keeping  the  accompts  of  a  farm.  I  do  not  offer  the 
mode  as  one  that  obviates  all  objections  :  I  do  not 
cpnceive  it  possible  to  obviate  all ;  but  I  think  that 
fewer  sources  of  inaccuracy  will  be  found  in  it  than 
iQ  any  other. 

m 
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WOODS. 


The  woodmen  are  at  work  throu/^h  this  month* 
In  Worcestershire,  &c.  the  sale  of  woods  is  very 
easy.  "  Those  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Coventry- 
are  extensive,  and  are  divided  into  fourteen  eqa^^ 
parts,  one  fourteenth  of  which  is  annually  felled ; 
this  fourteenth  is  again  subdivided  into  small  parcels 
or  lots  of  40  yards  by  20 ;  which  subdivisions  are 
made  by  cutting  right  lines  through  the  wood,  just 
wide  enough  to  admit  a  person  to  pass,  who  ex* 
amines  and  values  each  parcel  according  to  its 
growth  and  quality,  numbering  the  lots  in  a  book 
prepared  for  the  purpose,  with  the  price  affixed  to 
each  :  this  being  done,  a  day  is  appointed  for  the 
sale,  and  persons,  chiefly  of  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lages, attend  to  purchase ;  amongst  whom,  the  poor 
form  no  inconsiderable  part,  and  for  whose  accom* 
modation  the  wood  is  thus  divided. 

"  There  is  one  circumstance  attending  the  sale, 
which,  to  a  person  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of 
the  business,  may  appear  extraordinary  ;  that  of  dis- 
posing of  the  wood,  and  receiving  the  money,  with- 
out the  purchaser  having  any  knowledge  of  the  lot 
he  pays  for  ;  this  is  done  to  prevent  any  dispute  that 
might  arise  from  several  persons  fixing  upon  the 
same  lot.  The  purchaser  describing  to  what  uses 
he  intends  converting  his  wood,  is  placed  by  the 
person  who  disposes  of  the  parcels,  in  that  part 
which  appears  most  suitable  to  his  purposes,  and 
the  wood^ward  having  the  name  of  each  person  pre- 

fixed 
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^xed  to  bis  lot^  is  prevented  from  making  mistakes  i 
this  entirely  answers  the  desired  intent,  and  muf^ 
murings  are  seldom  heard  at  succeeding,  sales  t 
sometimes  in  the  month  of  January  the  wood-ward 
begins  cutting  the  underwood,  taking  care  to  leave 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  young  thriving  plants,  either 
oak  or  ash,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  a  sbcces- 
sion  in  the  stock :  the  wood  consists  of  two  sorts  of 
stores,  which  are  called  tellers;  the  oldest  are 
called  black  barks,  and  are  of  42  years*  growth; 
these  are  felled  in  the  barking  season,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  the  bark,  and  are'  then  carried  off 
with  the  faggots  by  the  purchaser  of  the  lot ;  the 
next  are  called  white  barks,  and  are  28  years'  growth, 
and  remain  standing  for  stoFes,  with  a  proper  quan- 
tity of  )4  years'  growth,  till  the  wood  is  again 
felled. 

"  Some  of  the  woods  in  Herefordshire  are  stored  in 
the  same  way,  and  some  are  felled  at  20  years'  growth ; 
some  are  cut  at  15,  when  the  wood  is  completely 
felled,  and  the  poles  used  as  hop-poles,  which  in  that 
county  is  deemed  a  profitable  mode ; '  those  of  20 
years  are  regularly  stored,  and  the  poles  converted 
into  hoops,  spokes,  lath,  hurdles,  cord,  wood  for 
charcoal,  and  various  other  purposes. 

Twining.  Wm.  Phelps:' 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

STRAW-FED   CATTLE. 

"  T  met  with  an  idea  that  cattle  may  be  satiated 
with  straw ;  or,  in  other  words,  may  be  served  with 
it.in  too  great  plenty.    It  has  been  observed,  that 
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after  a  dry  Minmer,  wlieo  straw  is  scarce,  and  ibe 
cattie  iia;re  it  dealt  out  to  them  regulariy,  they  do 
better  than  when,  after  a  plentiful  year,  it  is  thrown 
before  them  in  profusion  from  the  thrashing-floor ; 
tiot  tbroiigii  the  sxiperiar  quality  of  the  straw  m  a 
scarce  year,  as  those  effects  have  been  observed  to 
be  produced  from  the  same  straw.  This  subject  ia^ 
by  no  means  uninteresting  to  those  who  winter  large 
quantities  of  cattle:  I  have  observed  in  Yorkshire, 
where  cattle  are  kept  tied  up,  and  of  course  are  re- 
gularly fed|  that  they  in  general  do  better  «t  straw, 
than  cattle  in  the  south  of  England*  where  they 
go  loose  an[iong  a  much  greater  plenty ;  but  whether 
it  proceed  from  the  warmth,  from  their  resting 
betteri  from  the  breed  of  cattlei  or  from  their 
being  regularly  fed,  and  eating  with  anapp^Hie^ 
I  will  not  pretend  to  decide." — Marshall. 

LITTER- FABI^-YARD,   &:c. 

Littering  all  sorts  of  cattle,  &c.  is  never  to  bt 
omitted  at  this  season.  The  quantity  of  manure 
made  is  an  essential  object:  the  foUowiug  notes  will 
shew  certain  proportions  of  dung  to  straw. 

Mr.  Moody. — Forty-five  fat  oxen,  in  fatting,  lit- 
tered with  20  waggon-loads  of  stubble,  raised  20q 
loads,  ea<;h  three  tons,  of  rotten  dung,  worth  7s.  6d. 
a  load. 

Every  load  of  hay  and  litter  given  to  beasts  fatting 
on  oiUcake,  yield  seven  loads  of  dung,  each  on^  ton 
aud  a  half,  esclusivp  of  the  Wi^ight  of  thq  ^fi. 

Oa  ^  comparison  b«tweQn  tjie  pil-cako  dung  and 

common 
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cotntncm  fann-yiird  dung,  12  loads  an  acre  of  the 
former  much  exceeded  24  of  the  latter. 

Mr  Arbuthnot.-^One  hundred  and  thirty-four 
•heep  and  thirty  Iambs,  penned  six  weeks  in  a  stand- 
ing fold,  .and  littered  with  five  loads  and  40  truss 
of  straw,  made  18  large  loads  of  dung.  Fed  morn- 
ing and  evening  in  the  kid  with  turnips.  Ate  two 
acres  of  turnips. 

Take,  dung,    ^.10    O    O 

Straw^  at  aOff. 5  IS    O 

Frafit, £.4    5    O 

Per  acre  for  turnips, ».  £,2    2    6  . 

And  per  score  per  weekj ^.0    X.   gi 

William  White.— Thirty-six  cows  and  four  horses 
tied  up,  ate  50  tons  of  hay,  and .  had  QiO  acres  ot 
straw  for  litter:  they  made  200  loads  of  duftg,  in 
rotten  order  for  the  land. 

The  experiments  of  Mr.  Moody  and  Mr.  Arbuth- 
not,  prpve  how  well  it  answers  to  buy  litter  with  a 
view  to  the  dung:  in  feeding  oxen  with  oil-cake,  one 
load  of  straw  makes  seven  of  duqg,  each  one  tga 
and  a  half;  and  with  feeding  sheep  with  turnips, 
one  trussed  load  made  more  Uian  four  and  a  h^f 
large  loads,  worth  7s*  6d.  each.  With  Mr.  White, 
tZQ  acres  of  straw,  suppose  30  loads,  made  200  of 
rQttei:^  dung  in  littering  cows,  which  are  i\%  and  a 
half  for  one:  whence  it  appears,  that  litteji.may 
safely  be  purchased  at  a  very  high  price,  rather  than 
lie  without  it.    Ati  argument  which  should  be  con* 

It  r  2  vincing 
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vincing  with  those  who  have  it  in  their  wheal  stnb^ 
bles,  and  yet  will  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  chopping; 
and  cartiiig  home. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

POULtRY. 

Throughout  this  month  po«ltry  is  on  MI  sale.  I 
made  the  following  meoiofaiida  at  Mr.  Boys*9,  in 
Kent':  ^ 

Mrs.  Boys,  who  is  as  intelligent  in  her  walk  of 
management  as  her  husband  is  in  his^  condnets^her 
poultry  with  greater  success  than  any  person  I  have 
met  with.  '  While  I  was  at  Betshanger,  a  hig^^*s 
cart  carried  ofF  above   1 2  dozen  of  fowls  for  ope 
draught:  inquiring  what  could  be  the  process  that 
commanded  such  plenty,  I  found  it  so  simple  as. to 
fie  explained  in  a  moment — the  labourers*  wives  and 
ifamilies  who  Five  on  Mr.  Boys^is  farm,  do  the  whoTe ; 
he  soppTies  them  with  what  offat  corn  is  necessary, 
and  they  return  Mrs.  Boys  the  grown  fowls,  ready 
/or  market,  at  3d.  each,  6d.  for  turkies  and  geese, 
and  3d.  for  ducks;    and  her  accompt,  well  kept, 
states  a  profit  of  20l.  a  year,  after  dl  expences  are 
paid,  and  the  famify  welt  supplied :  have  aFso  alt 
the  eggs  without  any  payment.    It  answers  as  welt 
to  the  peopTe  as  it  does  to  the  farmer.    A  fat  tur- 
key, 2ltb.  afive  is  ]4lb.  dead.    The  climate  and 
soil  here  both  agree  with-pouUry :  for  here  is  a  far- 
rner  of  the  name  of  Kelly,  who  raars  and  sells  14a 
turkier per  annum » 


*  ~ 
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Batting  beasts 


Demand  constant  attention,  as  already  so  often 
noted  ;  the  effect  of  acid  food  in  fatting  swine,  has 
been  long  well  understood,  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
J  found  it  applied  in  France  to  fatting  bullocks. 
:  To  fattfen  a  pair  of  good  oxen  at  la  Vitle  Aabrun, 
would  take  45  cart-loads  of  raves^  a  sort  of  turnip, 
cut  in  pieces,  and  20  quintals  of  hay  :  when  the 
raves  are  done,  they  give  the  flour  of  rye  or  other 
corn,  with  water  enough  added  to  form  a  paste ;  this 
they  leave  four  or  five  days  to  become  sour,  and 
then  they  dilute  it  with  water,  thicken  it  with  cut 

* 

chaff,  and  give  it  to  the  oxen  thrice  a  day  :  when 
fed  with  raves  the  oxen  do  not  want  to  drink. 

At  Bassie  they  finish  with  flour  of  rye,  mixed  as 
before  mentioned  :  they  assert  that  the  oxen  like  it 
the  better  for  being  sour^  and  that  it  answers  better 
in  fatting  them.  They  eat  about  a  boisseau  a  day 
(weighing  22lb.)  and  never  give  this  acid  liquor 
without  chopped  hay/  It  is  proper  here  ta  remark^ 
that  in  coming  from  Paris^  we  Irnve  met  a  great  many 
droves  of  these  oxen,  to  the  amount,  I  guess,  of 
from  12  to  1500,  and  that  they  were,  with  few  ex* 
ceptions,  very  fat ;  and  considering  the  season,  May^ 
/  the  most  difiicult  of  the  year,  they  were  fatter  than 
oxen  are  commonly  seen  in  England  in  the  spring. 
I  handled  many  scores  of  them,  and  found  them  an 
excellent  breed,  and  very  well  fattened. 

Limoges.-— After  the  raves,  give  rye  paste,  as 
.described  above,  but  with  the  addition  of  a  leaven 

»  r  3  (l^vainj 
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(levain)  to  the  paste,  to  quicken  the  fermeutationy 
and  make  it  quite  sour  r  at  6rst  the  oxen  will  not 
drink  \tf  but  they  are  starved  to  it ;  u$u|dly.take  it 
the  second  day,  and  aftar  they  have  begtip,  like  it 
ipuchy  and  never  leave  a  drop. 

Usarch. — Fatten  their  oxen  with  rave$,  m  above, 
and  then  with  rye  flour^  made  into  a  paate  with 
leaveni  and  giv^n  sour,  as  before  described.    . 

Between  Brive  and  Cressensac  they  fatten  with 
tnai^)  but,  in  order  to  render  it  tender,  poor  boiU 
ing  water  upon  it,  cover  it  up  close,  and  give  it  to 
the  cattle  the  same  day ;  and,  in  this  method,  it  is  a 
most  excellent  fatiener,  both  of  oxen  and  poultry. 
But,  in  order  to  make  them  fatten  aoooer  and  betterj 
they  give  them,  every  night,  and  sometimes  of  a 
xporning,  a  ball  of  pork  grease^  ai  large  aa  an  apple: 
they  say  this  is  both  physic  and  food,  and  makes 
them  thrive  the  better. 

The  fact  of  hog*8  grease  being  given,  was  con* 
iirmed  at  Souilliac  :  it  is  given  to  increase  the  appe** 
tite,  and  answers  so  well,  that  the  beasts  perfectly 
devour  their  food  after  it,  and  their  coats  become 
amooth  and  shining.  The  most  fattening  food  they 
Jcnow  for  a  bullock  is  walnut  oil-cake.  AH  here  give 
salt  plentifully,  both  to  cattle  and  sheep,  being  but 
id.  per  pound*  But  this  practice  is,  more  or  less, 
universal  througb  the  whole  kingdom. 

In  Flatiders,  frpm  Valepciennes  to  Onchies,  for 
fattening  beasts  and  for  cows,  they  dissolve  linseed 
cake  in  hot  watiar,  and  the  animal  drinks,  not  eats 
it,  hdvipg  Y9ripu»  oth«r  food  giveo  at  the  same  tiroes 

as 
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US  bs^,  braoy  &c. ;  for  there  \a  iw^  point  they  adhere 
%o  more  than  always  to'  j|ifve  va(piety  of  foods  tQ  ;i 
CaUeoMg  beftst. 

DAIRY. 

^'  In  large  dairies,  cheese^makiiig  is  continued 
throughout  the  year.  Not  only  cheese  for  the  fa- 
ifiily,  but  factor^s  cheese  also,  is  made  through  the 
winter  season.  In  one  dairy  I  saw  a  very  conside* 
rable  parcel  of  broad  thick  cheese,  which  was  lite- 
rally made  in  winter.  Many  tons  of  factor's  cheese 
is  every  year  made  in  this  district^  entirely  from 
hay  ;  which»  if  good,  is  said  to  afford  not  only 
doser,  but  richer  cheese,  than  grass.  Winter-made 
cheese,  however,  is  lonjj  in  ripening,  and  is  liable 
to  be  scurfy,  andwhtte^ceated  r  but  time  overcomes 
one  of  these  disadvantages,  and  &  coat  of  red  paint 
tbe  other/*— iWar^Aa//. 

"The  cows  of  many  dairies  are  said  tocome  in  too 

I 

cati'ly  in  the  spring :  their  milk  is  spent  before  the 
autumnal  flush  of  grass  sets  in.  The  cool  months 
of  autumn  are  not  only  favourable  to  the  ijianufac- 
ture  of  cheese^  but  the  milk  of  that  season  is 
thought  to  yield  a  greater  proportion  of  curd  than 
that  of  til)e  summer  months.  I  mention  this  as  tl^e 
observation  of  a  man  who  is  singularly  entitled  to 
attentioQ^  being  intimately  acquainted  \vith  every 
department  of  the  dairy  management  of  this  coun<* 
try.  But  may  not  this^  deficiency  of  autumnal  pro-* 
ducej,.be  in  some  measure  owing  ior  the  naUireof 
the  king-homed  cows ;  yirhich^  though  they  afford 

B  r  4  a  flush 
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a  flush  of  milk  presently  after  calving^  are  observed 
(the  higher  bred  ones  at  least)  to  lose  it  mach 
sooner  than  those  of  most  other  breeds  ?'*— ojfcfor- 

shall. 

Value  of  Fat  Calves. 

"  Calves  killed  : 
No.  !•  130  lb.  alive  ;  72^  dead,  paid  by  the  butcher. 

2.  101  57 

3.  92- 52 

4.  103  57 

When  mutton  is  5d.  a  pound  in  this  country,  the 
live  price  of  a  fat  sheep  is  2|d.  a  pound  :  alive,  it  is 
half  and  half ;  but  the  halfpenny  over  is  into  the 
fifth  quarter/'-^Afr.  Boys. 

EXPERIMENT   FIELD. 

The  fanner  who  may  probably  wish  to  try  some 
experiments  on  small  spaces  of  land,  before  he  en- 
ters more  largely  into  any  article  of  cultivation ; 
those  also  who  intend  the  culture  of  cabbages  by 
transplantation  ;  and  others  having  any  views  that 
require  a  small  tract  of  ground,  will  find  it  much 
deserving  attention  in  a  leisure  time  of  the  year,  to 
mark  out  a  small  field  for  these  various  purposes  : 
the  nearer  the  house  the  better,  provided  the  soil 
be  not  (for  purposes  of  experiment)  much  better 
than  the  rest  of  the  farm.  From  two  to  five  acres 
may  answer  the  purpose  well.  If  it  be  rather  too 
large,  a  part  may  be  appropriated  to  lucem.  Such 
a  field  should  nave  the  fences  and  gate  absolutely 
^nd  positively   secure^    The  convenience  and  use 

of 
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of  such  a  field  are  exoeedingly  great :  if  any  nev^ 
wed)  whatever  it  may  be,  is  put  into  a  man^s  hand 
who  has  no  such  6eld.  he  must  either  sow  it  in  the 
comer  of  some  field,  where,  if  it  be  a  perennial 
plant,  it  will  probably  arrange  very  badly  with  suc- 
cessive cultivation,  or  into  his  garden,  the  richness 
of  which  may  deceive  him.  Every  division  of  the 
experiment  field  should  be  carefully  registered,  and 
especially  whatever  man;:ire  is  carried  to  any  part 
of  it. 
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USEFUL  TABLES. 


EquaUly  in 
Hundred' 
ville. 


No,  I. 

the  fFeigfU  of  Catfie,   leiween  Scores,  Siones^  mi 
Weigku,    By  ike  Aighi  Honourable  the  Lord  Somer^ 


Scores. 

Stoms«atl4lb. 

StOQtSf 

at  8  lb. 

.1    .  •      .-..__, 
Hundred,  Il2lb. 

St. 

lb. 

St. 

lb. 

Cwt. 

qrs.     lb. 

70  equal 

28 

8 

50 

O 

3 

2        8 

25     — 

35 

10 

62 

4 

4 

1       24 

SO    — 

4:4 

1% 

75 

0 

5 

1       13 

$5     — 

50 

O 

87 

4 

6 

1         O 

40    — 

57 

2 

100 

O 

7 

O       16 

45     — 

64 

4 

112 

4 

S 

O        4 

50    — 

71 

6 

125 

O 

s 

3       20 

55     — 

78 

a 

m 

4 

9 

3         8 

60    — 

85 

10 

150 

O 

10 

2      24 

65     — 

92 

12 

162 

4 

11 

2       12 

70    — 

100 

O 

175 

O 

12 

2         O 

75     — 

107 

2 

187 

4 

13 

1       16 

60    — 

1]4 

4 

200 

O 

14 

1         4 

• 

No.  II. 
SALTS.    BY  DR.  FORDYCE. 
Vitriolic  add  unites  with, 

1.  Fixed  vegetable  alkali,  forming  Titriolated  tartar. 

2.  Fixed  Ibssil  alkali,  forming  Glauber's  salts. 

3.  Calcareous  earth,  fonmiig  selenite. 

'  "4.  Magnesia,  forming  magnesian  Glauber's  salts. 
5.  Clay  or  earth  of  alum,  forming  alum. 
Nitrous  acid  unites  with, 

1 .  Fixed  vegetable  alkali,  forming  nitre. 

2.  Volatile  alkali,  forming  nitreus  ammonlacr 

3.  Calcareous  earth. 

^  4.  Magnesia. 

Muriatic 
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Mariitic  add  unites  ^ib, 

1.  fixed.  IbtsU  alkali,  formiog  lea-nft. 
2.-  Volatile  alkaliy  farmiiig  lai  ammooiac. 

3.  Calcareous  earth,  forming  fixed  ammonac 

4,  Magnesia. 

*5.  Earth  of  aluBi. 
Fixed  Tciptable  alkali, 

/*  Salt  of  tartar. 

\  Ditto  WOTfldWOOd^ 

Combined  with  ali^<  Pot-ash. 

i  Ptrarl-ash. 
V.  Fixed  nitre. 

(  Caostic  fixed  volatile  alkalL 
Vree  from  air  . . . .  <  ComliioB  caustic. 

(^Soap  leys. 

Unites  with, 

1 .  Vitriolic  acid,  fonrung  vitriolic  tartar. 

2.  Nitric  acid^  forming  common  nitre. 

3>  Muriatic  acid,  forming  digested  salt  ofSyhius. 
When  caustic,  it  dissolves, 

1.  Oil,  forming  soap. 

2.  Animal  and  vegetable  substances. 
Fixed  fossil'alkali, 

a 

^Natron. 
\Soda. 
Combined  with  air  J  Sal  soda. 

]  Barilla. 
.     Uelp.  '        , 

Free  from  nlr  /  ^^**P  ^^ys* 

'  *  * '  (^  Caustic  fixed  fossil  alkali. 

unites  with, 

1.  VitrioMc  acid,  forming  Glanbec's  salts. 

2.  Muriatic  acid,  forming  comnuxi  sea-salt. 

When  caustic,  it  dissolves, 

1.  Oils,  forming  Castile  soap. 
'2.  Animal  and  vegetable  substances. 
Volatile  alkali,  unites  witln    . 

1.  Nitric  add,  forming  nitrated  ammoniac. 

2.  Muriatic  acid,  forming  oomrncn  sal  amroooiac. 

3.  Phosphoric  aoid. 

No.  Ills 
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No.  ni. 

COMPARISON  OF  THERMOMETERS. 


^  361 
—  381 


KBAUM.  VAHKN. 

0  —  32 

1  —  34{ 

a  — 

3 

4  —  41 

3  —  43j 

6  —  45^ 

7  —  47^ 

8  —  50 

9  —  52j 

10  —  5U 

11  —  56i 

12  —  59i 

13  —  6a 

14 63i 


20  — 


Ieb/lum. 
15  • 
16 

17 
18 

19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 


PAHRN. 
66 

6S| 


75 

77i 

79i 
8ii 

84 

86i 

88| 

fOi 

93 

9*i 

97f 


RBAUM. 

30  . 

31  - 

32  - 

33  - 

34  - 

35  - 

36  . 

37  • 

38  - 

89  • 

W  • 

'41  • 

42  • 
43 
44 


PAHRN. 

'  9&J 

102 

104| 

1 

108 

111 

1I3{ 

115| 

117{ 

120 

122^ 

124i 

126i 

129 

laij 


No.  IV. 

COMPARISON  OF  ACRES—FROM  PAUCTON. 

France  arpent  100  perches  22  pieds,    . .  1,0000 

Paris  100  ditto, 0,669i 

England  acre, 0,7929 

Ancooarabfbio, 2,541 

Bergame  pertica, 0,1286/ 

Bologna  tornatara, 0,3947 

Brescia  pi5, 0,6381 

Calenbergacre, 0,5l65 

Crema  pertica, 0,14812 

Cremona  pertica, 0,15608 

Denmark  tonde-bart-korn,    2,159 

Spain  fao^a, 0,6720 

Ferrara.biolca,    . .'. I,26l4 

Florence  stioro, 0,ll46l 

Francfort-on-lhe-Maine  acre,    0,3955 

Gotha  acre,     '. .'...,  a,3967^ 

Inspruck  jancb, 0,8472 

Ltvnrnia  stiora, \\  . . . .'  0,109i 

Mautua  biolca, 0,6059. 

Ifilan  pertica; '...*. . . .  0,\4J2^ 

Modeoa 


Modena  bibkfl,  : 0,8I(^ 

Miuoovj  dcccdoe^    •     %90f 

Kapkt  moggio, '. 0»65  46 

hAiacainpd,     .w 1,0600 

Burma  biolca/ , O4967 

IhoeDtMi pertica,    w...     0«H94 

BUoe  arpeot, 0^333tS 

-*—  moi^ii  Rbinland^    » 1^$6S 

lUxae  qoartaGciot 0,11308 

rabbio,  '. 3,61^ 

pezzo* ^« 0.5170 

BoTigo  campc^   1  • .     1|2597 

CaxcKDj  tnorgeo, ...« 1,0643 

IVeote  pi5,     0,68ia 

Tievisa  caropo,  •« 1,0201 

Turin  gioraata, * 0,7440 

Venice  passo quatlrato,    ....•, 0,000588 

Verona  vaoeza, 0,02454 

— canipo,* .* 0,5889 

Vicenzia  campo, O710O 

Suricb  lucbart*     »...•     0,486a 

^jTo.  V. 
WEIGHT. 

TVance  Ixbre  poids  de  marc, «...»•  1,000 

— —  quintal, 100,0 

■            tonneau, 20QO 

Xngland  pound  Troy, 0,76l8> 

■i  ■  ■■       pound  avaSrdupoia^      0^9264 

»    ■      ■  stonej  141b 12,970 

-: hottdre4»  112lb 103,76 

Germany  pounds « ^ 0,7320 

'            marc  of  Cologne,     0,4777 

Amsterdam  pound  of  2  marcs,    1,0046 

■             ■    stone,    iO,04d 

Barcelona  pound, 0,6273 

Bremen  pound,    «,,.  1,0043 

stone, 10,043 

No.  YL 
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MEASURES  OF  LENGTH  OF  SEVERAL  COUNTRIES. 

English  foot,  .••.. 12 

Parwfoot, '. 12  816 

Venetian  foot,    : 13  $44 

Rbinland  foot, It . .  • »  12  ZgQ 

Strasborgh  foot, ..^. ...... ..  11  424 

Norimbergh  foot^ , • . . , 12 

Dantztc  foot, ^. «  11  32$ 

Danish  foot, ^ «  12.  504 

Swedish  foot, ..•.•....«.«  11  733. 

Derahor  cubit  of  C^ro, .••.«••••  21  S8S 

Persian  arish,     «••...  38  364 

Greater  Tarkish  pike,   •...>...,. 20  A 

Lesser  ditto, 25  57% 

Braccio  at  Fk>reDce,  . . . . « 22  g5^ 

■    ■  ■  ditto,  for  woollen,  at  Sienna, 14  $04 

■  ■■  ditto,  for  linen,  at  ditto, ^  • . . .  23  6BQ 

Vera  at  Almaria  and  Gibraltar,     .« 33  12 

Palmo  di  Archetti  at  Rome, •  8  784 

Canna  di  Arcetti, *. 87  84 

Palmo  di  Braccio  M^rcantia, 8  346 

€renoa  palm,  . . . , , g  js 

.Bolognian  foot, .^ 15 

Antwerp  ell, 27  3^ 

Amsterdam  ditto, ^ . . .  27  2l6 

Leyden  ditto,     ;.. 27  12 

Paris  drapers  ditto, 47  J48 

Ditto  mcrcef  8  ditto, 47  244 

Romanfoot, ^ «  11  604 

Greek  foot, 12  0875 


N«.vn. 


No.  VIL 
SEVERAL  USEFUL  TABLES  FOR  PLANTERS. 

jimit,  io  shew  hom  mamy  Plants,  or  Trea,  auf  hepUmiedom 
mm,  Acrt  rfLamd^  ai  d^eraU  DuUmcu, 
Id  an  acre  are, 
4  Boodt,  each  rood  40  rods,  poles,  or  peidbcf . 
]6D  Bods,  16  feel  aod  an  half  each. 
4840  Square  yards,  pleeteadu 
43560  Square  feet,  144  indies. 
174340  Squares  of  6  iocbescacfa,  36  inches. 
6273540  Inches,  or  squares  of  1  inch  eadi. 


A  Table,  io  skew  kom  «uMf  PhaUs  way  he  rased  on  a  Bod  of 

Land^  ai  dijfiremi  IXsiances, 
Ih  a  rod  are  273|  sqoare  leet,  or  39,304  square  inches ;  a  rod 
wiH  contain, 

Tntr  mr  Nimier  •flmtUr  Sfuare  F<:ef 

3450  and    4  inches  over    4  b j    4 16 

i960 5—    4 20 

1633    and    12  over 6—-     4 24 

xosg  6—   6 36 

816    —    36over 8—    6 48 

613    —    36 8—    8 64 

4^0    —      4 10—    8 80 

392    —      4 10—10 100 

272    —    36 • 12—12. 144 

261     —    54 15—10 150 

I  An  acre  will  contain,                   , 

.  108  and  360  feet  over,  at  ....  20  feet  asunder,  or  400 

160 16{     272i 

134    —  144  feet  over 18 ^ 334 

..% ^....  12 144 

10 100 

7 49 

8bjr5 40 

6 ,....     36 


302 

— 

72 

435 

— 

60 

680 

— 

40 

888 

— 

48 

10U9 

1210 

. 
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685 


Trstj  ** 

1361 

1452 

1555 

1815 

2178 

2722 

2904 

3630 

4840 

5445 

7261 

8712 

losgo 

19305 
21780 
43560 


and  8 


—  20 


— i   8 


Kumber  ofXmebts  Square  Fut 

atur^r,  to  eaeb- 

. .    8  by  4 32 

. .    6  —  5 30 

..    7  —  4 28 

,.6  —  4 24 

. •    5  —  4 20 

. .    4  —  4 16 

..   5  —  3 15b 

. .    4  —  3 12 

..3—3 9 

. .  4  —  3 a 

..3  —  2 6 

..    2|—  2 5 

. .    2  —  2 4 

.•    U-l|. 2J 

..2  —  1 2 

I 1 


4  Table  for  the  more  readily  calculating  the  Vtdue  of  several  Crops 

on  an  Acre  of  Land. 

0|d.  each, 

0|d. 

Id. 

2d. 

4.1. 

8d. 


19360  plants,  at 
968O 
4840 
2420 
1210 
605 

7000  plants,  at  2d.  each, 

5200  ditto,      

2200  ditto,       

998O  plants, 

^70  

6534  

54O0  

5445 

4356 

3630  

1000  

160  

15000  plants, 

7000  

6534,. 

6660  

5000 


;^.  20  23     4 


.  >at  id.  each. 


at  l^d.  each. 


•  a 


62    6  8 

43     6  8 

18     6  8 

40    6  8 
31     O  10 

27     4  6 

22  15  Q 

22  13,  9 

18     3  O 

15     2  6 

4     3  4 

0  13  4 

31     5  O 

15  11  8 

13  12  3 

13  17  8 

IQ    8  4 

ATiAU 


t9« 
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A  T^hU  of  ike  Stedje  GravUy  ^if  sevtrmi  sorts  of  Wood, 

&^  OS. 

Thoro,             S7 * 54  6 

Crab-tree,        %S *: 53  1 

Qutnce-trre»    83 51  14 

Maboganj,       82 51  4 

Plain-  tree,       80 50  O 

Hollj,               80 SO  O 

Ash,                 7© 47  8 

Barberry,         76 47  8 

Nat-tree,         76 47  8 

English  oak,    75 45  14 

Beech,             74 46  4 

EWtr,              73 45  10 

Pear-tree,         73 45  10 

Mulberry,        71 44  6 

Walnut,           69 43  2 

Yew,                Q7 41  14 

Maple,             60' 41  4 

Yellow  deal,  ^63 39  6 

Cherry,            6l 38  2 

NorwayNxik,  60 3?  8 

Sallow,            59 36  14 

Sycamore,        59 36  14 

Elm.                 50  4 31  4 

N.  B.  All  the  woods  were  very  good  of  the  sort,  except  the 

dm,  and  allrerydry;  the  measure  is  English,  and  the  wcighl 
avoirdupois. 
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No.  VUI. 
A  TABLE  OF  EXPENCE. 


f.  J. 

4^  1 

0 

a 

# 

3 

0 

4 

• 

S 

•^^ 

• 
• 

7 

S 

o 

9 

• 

lo 

# 

II 

1 

0 

% 

Q 

$ 

O 

4 

• 

5 
6 

7 
t 

0 
0 

9 

• 

so 

e 

11 

0 

IS 

o 

13 

0 

H 

o. 

>5 
s6 

J7 
i8 

o 

0 

o 
o 

Byth«W«ei. 

£.  '. 

/ 

o    9 

7 

0     1 

a  ' 

0      1 

9 

0   a 

4 

•  > 

II 

•    3 

6 

•   4 

t 

0   4 

8 

•   5 

3 

0    $ 

lo 

0   6 

i 

o    7 

o 

0  14 

o 

I    1 

• 

1    % 

• 

»  «« 

o 

a  ft 

0 

a  9 

o 

a  i6 

0 

3   3 

a 

3  10 

o 

3  «7 

• 

4   4 

• 

4  «» 

o. 

.  4iS 

a 

5  i 

o 

$ «» 

o 

5  >9 

t 

6   6 

o 

««« 

o 

7    o 

o 

By  the  Month* 

iC. 

/. 

4^ 

a 

4 

4 

8 

7 

0 

9 

4 

11 

8 

^  " 

14 

o 

lO 

4 

i8 

8 

I 

o 

3 

4 

i 

8 

8 

o 

1 

|6 

o 

4 

Q 

« 

11 

O 

• 

O 

8 

0  . 

i6 

o 

11 

4 

o 

ai 

la 

0 

o 

o 

8 

0 

i6i6 

0 

4 

• 

la 

o 

ai 

o 

o 

aa 

8 

o 

^3 

i6 

0 

a$ 

4 

o 

a6 

la 

o 

aS 

o 

o 

By  tfte  Ye^n 
1  lo    $ 

3 

0 

19 

4 
6 

11 

I 

3 
S 

7 

la 

I 

9 

a 

6 

10 

la 

IX 

la 

3 

4 

13  13 

9 

IS 

4 

^ 

i6 
i8 

14 

7 

e 

36 

0 

54 

0 

73 

0 

91 

0 

lc9 

0 

127 

164 

0 
9 
0 

18a 

0 

aoo 

9 

219 

9 

437 

9 

as« 

of^ 

a73 

9 

a9a 

0 

9 

310    $ 
328  10 

34^1$ 

365    0 

9 
9 
9 
0 

^  The  aiOBih  is  a8  days. 
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Ji  TaUi 


o 


icoo    a    o 
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ji  TalU  of  Ezpence. 


BycbeYear.  By  the  MmhIi*.  ByibeWeck.  By  che  Dnt. 

^•«       oi6|         %o4»         —  oo5 

«    o    o       o    J    c4         o   •    9(         —  •   •    if 


5    o   •       o    4    7i 

400       o    6    i| 

5    •   o       •    7    S 


o    o    « 

-  O    O    l| 

O    Q   31 

— ^  o   •  4 

00       oi»9  01    S4         oo^ 

foo       onji         ojoi         00    s4 

,ao       oi3    9i        035J         o»6 

•  »5    4  -o   3  10  . o   •   6| 


•    •    o       09^ 


II  •  o       o  16  laj 

11  o  0       o  iS    7 

^  •  •  —  •  19  Hi 

1400       I     I    5^ 

»5  o  •       >  1    3    oi 

)6  o  o  —  >    4    6| 

i"  o  o  —  I    6    1 

iS  o  o       *    7    7i 

19  o  o       i    9    li 

2d  o  o       •  I  10    Si 

30  o  o  —  2    6    o| 

40  o  o       3     I    4> 


JO    o    o       3  16    8J         o  19    ai        H>    a.  9 

69     O     O  4   12     c|  


70    o    o       5    7    44 

So    o    o       —         62^ 
90    o    o       —         6  18    I 


100    o    o       »    -         7  '3    < 

200    o    •        i{  6   loi 

300     O     O  2j  o     ^1. 

40    o    o        CO  13    3 

3«  7     I 

76  14    J 


CO  ,3     3i  y  ,^    5  ,     J  j^ 

fOo    o    o        3«    ^     ,»  ^  ,,    ^^         ^     ^    ^ 

a  14    9* 


By  tbc  Week 

L- 

d. 

0 

4ft 

0 

^ 

0 

>i 

e 

«* 

0 

II 

0 

3» 

0 

«i 

0 

oi 

0 

Si 

•0 

to 

0 

»i 

0 

7i 

0 

411J 

0 

4i 

0 

9 

0 

If 

0 

6J 

0 

oi 

0 

3« 

0 

« 

0 

6 

0 

4 

0 

*i 

1 

0* 

t 

loi 

1 

S} 

1 

^ 

1 

4i 

3 

8* 

oi 

7 

% 

9 

9i 

10 

«i 

*   The  month  ve  2S  ^lyt. 


•  o  7i 
o  o    I 
o  P    »i 
o  o   9i 

•  o   ^ 

o  oio{ 

O  O  Hi 

O  O  III 

O  I     •! 

O  I     li^ 

o  1    7^ 

o  z   ai 


o  3    3i 

o  3  10 

o  4    4i 

0  5    si 

o  le  rt| 

o  16    f^^ 
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No.  IX. 

TESTS  FOR  THE  ANALYSIS  OF  WATER. 
'  Litmus  infusions-delicate  fur  acids. 
Acid  of  gugar — lime. 

Tincture  of  turmeric  and  Brazil  wood — alkalig. 
Tincture  of  galls  by  spirit  of  wine— iron. 
Prussia te  of  potash — excellent  for  iron. 
Lime-water-— cai1>onic  acid  in  water. 
Mitralcd  siWer  dissolved  in  dist/ water-— complete  far  nQuriatic  acid. 

No.  X. 

FOR  THE  -STRONG  GULLION. 

Rhubarb,  in  powder,  1  oz. ;  long  pepper,  in  ditto,  half  an  ounce; 

peppermint- water,  12  oz.^  compound  spirit  of  juniper  berimes,  4  0Z.5 

-liquid  laudanum  J 1  \  oz.    Mix  well  and  shake.  The  above  qiae  dose. 


FOR  A  PINCH  ON  A  HORSE'S  WITHERS. 
*    MeKurtal  ointnoent  5  then  rye-meal  poultice  and  brandy.  If 
^xin  not  broken. 


^      DISORDER  i«'ROM  HEAT  IN  A  HOT  CLIMATE. 

One  drachm  camphor  \  dessert  spoonful  of  brandy  \  Jialf  an 
ounce  of  sugar.  Rub  the  cao^hor  and  brandy  together,  4ben  add 
the  sugar :  whep  well  mixed,  4idd  one  pint  of  boiling  waiter  by 
d^rees  \  cover  up,  keep  till  .cold,  and  take  a  quarter  or  half  a 
l^int,  or  all,  in  a  day,  after  James's  powder.  If  a  tendency  to  j>u« 
trefaction,  2  dr.  swe^  sp.  of  vitriol  to  4he  pint^. 


Jameses  powder-^udvis  aotimonialis,  accovding  to  the  last  Dis- 
|)ensatory.— >Take,  going  to  bed/  4  or  5  grains.  If  neoessary/  as 
&r  as  16  ^ains  a  day,  at  three  or  four  times,  o^ay  be  taken. 


POWDER  FOR  RHEUMATISM,  WHEN  FIRST  COMING, 
Pulyis  ipecacuanha  compositus,  of  the  last  London  Dispensa- 
.tory.     In  common  cases,  with  no  violent  pain,   10  gr.  at  going  to 
bedj  in  great  pain,  20  gr.:  wa^ti  down  with  diluting  liquor. 

B  s  3  ^Q% 
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FOR  RHEUMATIC  PAINS,  OR  THE  LUMBAGO. 
Dissolve  ai  much  salt  io  water  as  will  make  it  swim  an  egg, 
rub  it  ill  with  your  band  dn  the  part  afflicted  before  a  fire,  for  15 
or  20  minutes,  just  before  going  to  bed.    It  is  uncommoulj  effitc- 

tivc.— w.  y. 

No.  XI. 

BURDON's  HORSE  OINTMENT. 

Into  a  a  dean  pipkin  that  holds  aboiit  a  quart,  put  the  bigoess  of 
a  puilet's  egt;  of  yellow  resin ;  whea  it  is  melted  over  a  middling 
lire,  add  the  same  quantity  of  bees-wax  :  when  that  is  melted, 
put  in  half  a  pound  of  hog*s  lard )  when  it  is  dissolved,  put  in  two 
ouooes  of  honey ;  when  that  is  dissolved,  pot  in  half  a  pouod  of 
common  |urpeiitine :  keep  it  gently  boiling,  stirring  it  with  a  stick 
all  the  time :  when  the  turpentine  is  dissolved,  put  in  two  ounces 
of  vtrdcgrea^e,  finely  nowdcreJ,  but,  before  you  put  in  the  ver- 
degrease,  yon  must  take  off  the  pipkin  (else  it  will  rise  into  the 
tre  in  a  moment) ;  set  it  on  again,  and  give  it  two  or  three  wam- 
bles, and  strain  it  through  a  coarse  sieve  into  a  clean  vessel,  for 
use,  and  throw  away  the  dregs. 

This  is  an  extraordinary  rn iitment  for  a  wound  or  bruise  in  flesb 
•or  hoof,  broken  knees,  g  died  backs,  bites,  cracked  heels,  mailen- 
derse,  &r,  M'hen  you  geld  a  horse,  to  heal,  and  keep  the  flie$  awaj^ 
Nothing  takeif  fire  out  of  a  burn  or  scald  in  hum^n  flesh  so  soon : 
I  have  had  personal  experience  of  it.  I  had  it  oat  of  De  Grey^ 
•but  finding  it  apt  to  heal  a  wound  at  the  top  before  the  bottom  wtt 
sound,  I  improved  it  by  adding  an  ounce  of  verdegrease. 


FOR  THE  SCAB  IN  SHEEP. 
Take  one  pound  o^' quicksilver ;  half  a  pound  of  Venice  tnrpeil* 
tine  ;  half  a  pint  of  oil  of  lurpentine ;  four  pounds  of  bog*s*lard  : 
Let  them  be  rubbed  in  a  mortar,  till  the  quicksilver  is  thoroughly 
incorponted  with  the  other  ingredients.  To  be  applied  along  the 
back  on  the  skin,  in  two  lines  on  e:ich  side;  in  one  down  the  shoal* 
^er,  and  between  the  legs.  The  operation  net  to  ^  later  than 
'    Michadims.<'**iSir  Joseph  Banks, 
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THE  ROT. 

A  shepherd,  who,  ivUen  young,  was  shepherd's  boy  to  an  old 
maa  who  lived  at  Netlam,  oear  Lincoln,  a  place  fjimous  for  the 
rot,  told  Mr.  Neve,  that  he  was  persuaded  sheep  took  the  rot  ool/ 
of  a  rooming  before  the  dew  was  well  off.  At  that  time  they 
folded,  being  open  field  :  his  master's  shepherd  kept  his  flock  in 
fold  always  til!  the  dew  was  gone  ;  and,  with  no  other  attention, 
his  sheep  were  kept  sound,  when  all  the  ne'gliboors  lost  their 
flocks. — Cor,  Lincoln  Rep.  p.  330.' 

In  Dauphine,  feeding  in  tlie  dew  is  fgund  to  rot  them  more 
than  any  thing ;  on  which  account,  they  do  not  lei  them  out  of 
fold  till  the  san  has  exhaled  it :  salt  is  the  preservative :  3  lb.  to  40. 
Young's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  427. 


FOR  LICE  AND  TICKS, 
Mr.  Coke*s  receipt/ for  dressing  all  Ills  flock  previous  to  winter: 
two  pounds  of  tobacco;  two  pounds  and  a  Iialf  of  sofl  soap;  one 
pound' of  white  mercury  in  powder  5  boil  in  eight  gallons  of  wa^ 
terone  hour;  part  the  wool  once  down  each  shoulder  and  the 
breast,  and  twice  along  each  side ;  into  whi jh  pour  it :  this  qu)ui» 
lily  is  enough  for  forty  thecp.^^jlnnals,  vol.  xix.  p.  448, 


FOR  THE  YELLOWS  IN  COWS. 
The  yellows,  whi^h  affects  the  bag,  and  causes  the  loss  of  a  teat: 
flour  Of  r.iustard,  two  ounces  mixed  in  any  liquid,  repeated  two  or 
Ihree  times  in  twenty-four  hours,  seldom  (d}is.'^ Somerset  Report, 
p.  1 10. 

SLIPPING  CALF. 

< 

Cows  in  calf,  by  smelling  to  any  flesh,  particularly  in  a  putresr 
cent  state,  occasiot;s  such  a  nausea  as  to  stimulate  the  womb  to 
action,  and  to  eject  the  fcRtus :  well  known  in  the  North  of  Scot* 
land,  where  it  is  particularly  guarded  against.  Through  the  inatr 
tenilon  of  a  game-keeper,  there  was  always  horse-flesh  laying 
about  my  yards ;  and  I  had  many  slipped  ca\L-^Ross.  Jnn.  voh 
%\xs.  p.  46. 

Blecditlg  when  ooe-third  or  half  gone,  a  preventive.    When  it 

0  s  4  does 
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dof  s  happen,  bury  the  abortion  immediately,  and  keq>  the  cow  as 
widely  apart  as  possible  from  the  herd,  anc)  not  to  reodre  the  bail 
that  goes  with  it.  Certainly  iofectioi]s.«-«£xsftr  Rep,  Vancouver, 
p.  127. 

FOR  THE  GREASE  IN  HORSES. 
Major  Cartwright  has  found  that  the  common  groondsel,  given 
plentifully  to  horses  in  the  stable^  will  cure  greasy  heels.^C^. 
lAncoln  Rep,  p.  377- 


"^■» 


FOR  THE  STAGGERS  IN  HORSES. 
Mr.  Pcacy,  of  Nortbleach,  tost  several  by  this  disorder :  kept  9 
goat;  no  staggers  while  be  lived 3  but  the  goat  dying,  the  stag- 
gers again  attacked  his  stables.     He  keeps  twenty  horses.    Ue 
procured  another  goat  ^  and  pp  more  i|l. 


FOR  THE  MURRAIN  IN  HOGS. 
Half  a  pound  of  flour  of  brimstone,  |  lb.  elecampane  powder, 
3  oz.  of  liquorice  powder,  |  lb.  of  anpiseed  powder :  boil  a  handful 
of  nettles  in  a  gallon  of  small- beer,  then  add  the  powders  to  it. 
^hc  above  quantity  given  in  milk,  sujlicieut  for  six  dos^, — 
Annals,  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  496. 

THE  MANGE. 

This  distemper  in  hogs,  dogs,  Sec.  is  similar  to  the  pmri/iij,  or 
itch,  in  the  human  body,  and  is  to  be  cured  in  nearly  the  same 
manner.  It  is  a  local  disease,  and  arises  from  an  insect,  which 
works  itself  under  tie  cuticle  or  outward  skin.  In  the  mii> 
crosco{3e  this  insect  appears  like  the  weavel  bred  in  stale  oatmeal, 
and  is  said  to  have  a  snout  as  well  formed  to  work  under  the  skin, 
as  the  hog  has  to  root  ^nd  turn  up  the  outer  surface  of  the  earth. 
The  idea  of  giving  drugs  to  drive  out  the  mange  or  icch,  is  ridi- 
culous :  cleanliness  is  the  great  preventive.  The  following  oint- 
ment has  never  failed. 

Take  of  hog's-lard  3  oz  ,  sulphur  vivum,  in  very  fine  powder, 
1  oz. ;  white  hellebore,  ticsh  powdered,  2  drams  ;  water  of  kalis> 
i  an  oz. }  mix  well  together,  by  rubbing  them  on  a  marble  slab, 
fliis  quantity  is  sufficient  for  a  hog  of  six  or  seven  stone  (14  lb.), 
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and  the  whole  shonld  be  very  well  rubbed  in  at  one  time.  If^ 
from  length  of  time,  chops  or  cracks  are  in  the  body,  a  little  tar- 
ointment  should  be  robbed  into  them  once  in  three  or  four  days^ 
till  well.  If,  after  curing,  they  should  have  a  cough,  with  bellies 
too  large,  give  each  fr«ra  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce,  to  two 
ounces  of  crude  antimony,  well  levigated,  in  some  of  bis  food» 
and  continue  it  for  ten  days  or  more.  Tar-ointment  is  tar  and  mut- 
ton suet,  of  each  an  equal  quantity,  melted  over  a  gentle  fire. 
Good  also  for  cracked  heels  in  horses. — Dr.  Norford. 


METHOD  OF  PREPARING  A  CHEAP  SUBSTITUTE 

FOR  OIL  PAINT.  BY  M.  LUDICKE. 
It  often  h«ippen$  that  people  do  not  choose^  or  cannot  employ 
oil-painting  in  the  country,  either  because  it  does  not  dry  soon 
enough,  and  has  an  insupportable  smell,  or  because  it  is  too  dearl 
M.  Ludicke  employed,  with  the  greatest  success,  the  following 
ttiethod,  for  painting  ceilings,  gates,  doors,  and  even  furniture. 

The  Process, 
Take  fresh  curds,  and  bruise  the  lumps  on  a  grinding-stone, 
or  in  an  earthen  pan,  or  mortar,  with  a  spatula.     After  this  ope- 
ration,  put  them  in  a  pot,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  lime,  well 
quenched,  and  became  thick  enough  to  be  kneaded  :  stir  this  mix- 
ture well,  without  adding  water,  and  you  will  soon  obtain  a 
white- coloured  ^uid,  which  may  be  applied  with  as  much  facility 
.  as  varnish,  and  which  dries  very  speedily.     But  it  must  be  em- 
ployed the  same  day,  as  it  will  become  too  thick  the  day  following* 
'   Ochre,  Armenian  bole,  and  all  colours  which  hold  with  lime« 
may  be  mixed  with  it,  according  to  the  cok)ur  which  you  wish  to 
give  to  the  wood)  but  care  must  be  taken  that  the  addition  of  co- 
lour made  to  the  first  mixture  of  curds  and  lime  may  contain  very 
little  water,  else  the  painting  will  be  less  durable. 

When  two  coats  of  this  paint  have  been  laid  on,  it  may  be 
polished  with  a  piece  of  woollen  cloth,  or  other  proper  sub>>tancey 
and  it  will  become  as  bright  as  varnish.  It  is  certain,  that  no 
liind  of  painting  can  be  so  cheap  :  but  it  possesses,  besides,  other 
advantages :  in  the  same  day  two  coats  may  be  laid  on  and  po- 
lished, as  it  dries  speedily,  and  ^as  no  smell.    If  it  be  required  to 

give 
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I^ve  H  more  dorsbilityt  in  places  exposed  to  mqUtare,  do  oTcr  tbc 
pttstii^,  after  it  bas  been  polished,  wiih  the  white  of  an  egg  :  tbif 
|vgoe$s  will  render  it  as  durable  as  the  be&t  oii- paintings 


IFeather  Boarding. '^Tp  pay. 
Tbree  parts  alr^slacked  Uaie,  two  of  wood  asbes,  and  one  of 
fine  sand  or  sea-coal  ashes ;  sift  through  a  tine  sieve^  add  as  mucb 
liotseed  di  as  will  bring  it  lo  a  consistence  for  working  with  a 
ymnter's  brush ,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  nsix  it  pertectly.  ll 
it  impenetrable  to  water^  and  ibe  sun  hardens  it. 


To  point  Boards,  Vc. 
Meh  twelve  oiinoes  of  rosin  in  an  iron  pot }  add  three  gallons 
of  train  o«l«  and  three  or  foiir  rolls  of  brimstone  ;  when,  mrtted 
tbio»  add  as  much  Spanish  browq  ocbre,  first  ground  fine,  with 
as  nocb  of  tbe  oil  as  will  grve  your  colour ;  lay  it  on  with  a  bmsb 
m  bot  and  thin  as  possil^le ;  and  some  days  after  the  first  coai  is 
chry  lay  on  another.    It  will  preserve  plank  for  ages. 


Crach  in  Iron  Fesseis, 
Six  parts  of  yellow  potter's  clay,  one  of  filings  of  iron,  and  lint* 
fCcd  oil  sufficient  to  form  the  whole  into  a  paste  of  tbe  consistence 
9f  putty  •—ira5/f/^^a. 

No.*II. 
THE  NEW  COVENANTS  IN  LETTING  THE  FARMS 

T.  \V.  COKE,  ESQ.  M.  P. 
Supposing  a  farm  to  contain  5^0  acres  arable  land  : 

**  Shan  and  will  at  all  times  keep  and  leave  go  acres,  part  of  tbe 
arable  land  laid  to  grass,  of  one  or  more  years  laying;  also  90  acres 
grass,  of  two  or  more  years  laying;  each  to  be  laid  down  with  a 
crop  of  com  after  turnips,  and  to  continue  laid  two  years  at  least  ^ 
the  time  of  laying  to  be  computed  from  the  harvest  next  alter  sowing 
tbe  said  seeds  :  and  upon  breaking  up  the  $<ime,  after  January  1 , 
1 804,  may  be  permitted  to  sow  4^  acres  (part  thereof  annually)  witb 
pease  or  tares  for  seed,  to  be  twice' well  hoed  -,  otber  part  thereof 
ivitb  tares,  for  green  f<K)d  j  buck-wheat,  or  any  leguminous  plant, 

or 


for  plougfaiDg  in  as  manure,  or  summer-tilling  anf  ffortioo  of  tfae 
remainder. 

''  Shall  not  sow  any  of  the  lands  wkh  two  ancreistvecropa  cf 
€orn>  grain,  pulne,  rape,  or  turnips,  far  aeed  (except  the  above- 
cnentiom-d  pea  and  tare  stubble),  without  the  leave  or  consent  cf 
the  said  his  heirs,  or  assigns,  bdog  first  hafi  and 

obtained  in  writing. 

''  The  land  intended  to  be  sowa  with  pease,  should  not  be  tM 
four  years  and  a  half  after  the  conUMeocemcntof  the  lease,  upon  4be 
supposition  that  the  new  tenoMi  May  Dot  be  so  situated  as  to  base 
the  turnips  (covenanted  to  be  left  by  old  lease)  completely  diaau 

**  Lands  fur  turnips,  four  clean  ttrths  at  least. 

"  The  toroips  covenanted  to  be  left  in  the  last  year,  ninety  acres 
^o  be  mucked  so  far  as  the  same  will  extend,  and  to  be  paid  for  bjr 
▼aluation,  at  the  satne  time  a  doe  regard  to  be  had  to  tbe  deannos 
Af  tiie  land  dpon  wbich  they  grow* 

««  Sheep,  cattle,  and  all  fbe  other Tive  stodk,  to  be  lodged  upon 
aome  part  of  the  premises  when  coosoibing  the  produce  of  the  farAi* 

'*  Straw,  chaff,  and  colder  to  be  left  without  allowance. 

**  Incoming  tenant  to  carry  out  tbe  crop  of  com,  not  exceediiqr 
the  distance  of  ten  miles,  gratis. 

**  Rent  payable  £orty  days  before  Michaelmas  (wberever  m 
thrashing  machine  is,  or  shall  be  erected)  if  deuiaoded,  b/notioe 
in  writing  being  left  at  the  farm-house  to  that  purpOM.** 

Tbe  husbandry  alluded  to,  but  not  clearly  expressed^  hp 

1 .  Turnips, flO  acres. 

2.  Baricy,     gO 

3.  Seedij, « . .  QO 

4.  Ditto,  pD 

/  Pease, 4S 

Tares, .4# 

«.  Wheats    ..V .-..  90 

540 

Forbidding  two  crops  of  white  com  running,  not  a  l>ad  core* 
nant,  simply  $  yet  open  to  the  faUowiqg  couise : 

I.Tbralps^ 
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1.  Tormpi,  5.  Tease, 

2.  Barley.  6.  Wheat, 

3.  Clover,  "  7.  Clover, 

4.  Wheal,  8.  Wheat, 
Which  would  fill  the  land  with  weeds. 

No.  XIII. 
A  CATALOGUE  OF  FARMING  IMPLEMENTS. 

Asbey^s  thrashing  mill,  fixed, £-  105  O  O 

Do.  moveable, 1/0  O  O 

Lambert's  mole-ploagh,  worked  by  women, 52  10  O 

■                 horse  chaff-cutter, 42  O  O 

A  winnowing  machine, 10  O  O 

Cook's  drill,  and  the  corresponding  tools, 40  0^0 

Ascuffler,    10  10  O 

A  stout  plough  with  wheels, 10  10  O 

A  ditto  stnaller, 1 7  7  O 

A  Norlulk  plough, 4  4  O 

The  best  swing-plough, 4  4  O 

Harrows,     10  O  O 

Ditto,   5  0  O 

Ditto,   3  O  O 

A  fallowing  machine,  the  Norfolk  heavy  drill-roller,      20  O  O 

Great  iron  roller  for  grass, 35  0  O 

Smaller  ditto, 2^  O  0 

BoUer  for  arable  land,     S  O  O 

Barley  roller, 4  o  O 

Northumberland  turnip-drill, 2  12  6 

Gardeti  drill  and  hoe, 4  o  O 

Sir  Joseph  Banks's  hay-stack  apparatus,     20  O  O 

Fen  paring  plough  for  burning, « 4  4  o 

Amos's  bean<4rill,    4  10  O 

Kentish  turn-wrest  plough,  ■   ' g  ^  q 

The  mole  drain-plough  with  wheel  aud  roller,  . .  i . . .      6  o  O 
One-horse  carts  with  ladders,  the  only  machines 

for  carriage  (except  the  following  article),  which  >     12, 12  O 

should  be  on  any  farm  ;  each 3 

Small  three-wheeled  cart,    , lOl.  to  12  o  o 

Machine 
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Machine  for  weighing  cattle  alive» 20    0    O 

Salmon's  cage  and  steel-yard  for  weighing  sheep  and  1  s    o    o 

bogs, J 

^— —  wheel  plough,     3     O    O 

■"  machine  for  weighing  cattle>  hay,  &c 100    O    O 

■  chaff-cutter,    12  12    O 

■'            machine  for  ascertaining  draught, 3    3    O 

Sowing  machine  for  broad-cast  turnips,    O  10    O 

Set  of  hollow-draining  spades,    1     1     O 

Ant-hill  plough, 4    O    a 

Machine  for  bruising  beans  and  oats, 5    O    O 

Double  mould-t>oard  plough  with  expanding  wings,  10    O    O 

Smaller  ditto,  S    O    O 

Berkshire  shim,   *.  1  10    O 

Ditto  with  three  hoes, 3  10    XT 

Isle  of  Thaoet  shim,    10    O    O 

Ducket*8  skim  coulter,     1     1     O 

■  «  ■       hand-hoes,     .* 0  10    O* 

—  miner,    *••..  3     3     O 

The  Hon.  George  VilUers*  moveable  sheep-house,    ,«  20    O    O 

Apparatus  for  steaming  roots,     20    O    O 

Machine  for  breaking  oil-cake, 4    O    O 

Turnip-sFiccr, • 2  10    0 

Potatoe-cutter,     • 2    O    O 

Potatoe  harrow,   2'  10    O 

Jointed  borer, •• 21     O    O 

Hay-drag,    /...♦. 4    O    O 

Horsedew-rake, .• 5    0    O 

Wheel  hay-rake, 1     1     O 

Mr.  Bentinck*s  machine  for  drawing  up  trees  by  ibe  1  • 

root, •. . .  i 

M'Dougale*s  single  drill  for  turnips  and  pulverized  7  440 

manures,    .....*..  3 

expanding  borsc-hoe,  from- 1  to  2  fcK  wide,  4  14    6 

—  ditto  from  8  to  18  inches  wide,      ...%«-.....  3  lO    0 

■         expanding  ditto,  worked  by  men  or  boys,    . .  2    2    0 

■            Lord  Somerville*s  patent  two-furrow  swing  "I  o    n    a 

plough, J 

M'Doogale*s 


M*Doog^*%  Lard  Soroenrille't  patent  single  swti^  1  r.  4  14  0 

ploaght J 

i  ■  ■  ■  ditto,  with  chjun  draught, . .     5    O  O  ^ 

■  Smairt  improved  swing  plough, 44a  | 

--—^  ditto  with  chaio  drMg^t, 4  10  O 

^     ■  ■  Duke  of  Brtdgewatrf  s  draining  plough,  ....     7    7  O 

nole-i^oagh  for  dratoing, 3  16  6 

«•—— ditto  with  a  square  iroo  and  the  miner  fitted,        5  15  O 

—     ■  ■  Hajward  s  extirpator,  with  1 1  irons,     6    8  Q 

■-     ■  "  ditto  with  nine  irons, 7^2  Q 

ft 

■  ■»  *     ditto  with  seven  iron»,    6  l§  € 


0m 


«■ 


— soartficatorlbrgrasa-land^ 6    6  D 

T-  cnltivator  with  seven  irons 7    7  ^ 

—  flexible  tube  to  relieve  cattle,     ^^.      I     1  O 

—  ^itto  for  sheep,   O  10  5 

—  skim-cooker, ,..     I     2  O 

—  tumip-slicer, • 4    4  O 

bruising  machine  for  all  kinds  of  cor»,  malt,  \  g    a  f> 

and  pulse,     / 

atnw*cultcr,  with  three  knives,  to  work  by  1 15  |e  q 

horse-mill,  ......^ J 

ditto  to  work  bj  hand, • 11  11  O 

•ditto  with  two  knives,    10  lO  O 

winnowing  machine, .  • v  •  • 11  11  O 

index  gauge  to  ascertain  the  drauglit  of  1       ^   ^  ^ 

horses  in  ploughs, •• / 


■  ■   ■      boring  rods,  for  20  feet  deept   5  5  0 

jperkins**  improred  ihrashii^g-mill, •  25  O  O 

drill,    §  16  6 

«^-— *  ditto,  with  drills  ioTcoke^dost,  &c g  g  0 

*  ■■;'      turnip^dnll,     « 2  6  O 

*— *^  hors9-hoai . .  ^. « 2  i2    6  to  4  14  6 

"            wbed'hyrow,    ..•• 3  13  6 

.hand-faoe,  .^^..^ O  4  6 
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No.  XV. 
DmSlOS  OF  SOILS. 


r 


Syntmiwuu 

Strong  land. 

Strong  loam. 
.  Stiff  land. 
S  Stiff  loom. 
I  Lirocstone  claj. 
KMarmydBj. 


rRcd. 
,  White 
JBIark. 
S  YcUow. 
I  Htatbj. 


Sandf. 
Grarellj. 

HT.  Loam.  -^  Hasd. 

I  Limestone. 
I  Stooe-ZToi^. 


Cfopsw 

i- Cabbages. 

Brans. 
J  Wheat.    - 
]  Clover. 

W.  tares. 
Ubts. 

i^Tomips. 
I  Potatoes. 
I  Carrots. 
<<  Barky. 
I  Bock-wbeat. 

Trefoil. 
V-Ray,  &c. 

r  Potatoes. 
Tamips. 
Barley. 
Oats. 
^  Pease. 
Clover. 
Beans. 
Cabbages. 
Hemp  and  flax. 


w.  cwk.  feis.'"^- 


V.  Ptan 


Moss. 

Bog,  red  and  black. 

Fen. 


f  Sainfoin. 
J  Barley, 
j  Pease. 
(  Turnips. 

r  Potatoes. 
J  Rape, 
j  Cabbages. 
(Grass. 


Ko  .VXL 
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No.  XVI. 
THE  FARMSrs  UBRART. 

Hilt  on  Barren  Lands^  8vo. 

Twamley  on  Dairyings  8vo. 

Ltsle's  Husbandry^  2  vols.  8vo. 

Fordyce*8  Elements  of  Agriculture,  8vo, 

Billing  on  Carrots,  8vo. 

Culley  on  Live  Stock,  8vo. 

Boswell  on  Irrigation,  dvo. 

Wright  on  ditto,  8vo. 

Blythe's  Improver  improved,  4to. 

Baker's  Experiments,  4  vols.  8vo. 

Kirwan  on  Manures,  8vo. 

Dossie*s  Memoirs  of  Agriculture,  3  vols.  8vo. 

Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  20  vols.  8vo. 

Bath  Society's  Papers,  8vo. 

Wight's  Survey  of  Scotland,  6  vols.  8vo, 

Darwin's  Phytologia,  4 to. 

Gyllenborg's  Elements  of  Agriculture,  by  Mills,  12mo.     ' 

Home's  Principles  of  Agriculture  and  Vegetation,  8vo. 

Marshall's  Works,  16  vols.  8vo. 

Lord  Kaimes's  Gentleman  Farmer,  8vo. 

Reprinted  County  Reports^  by  the  Bd.  of  Agriculture,  8vo. 

Communications  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  §  vols.  4to. 

Curtis  on  Grasses,  8vo. 

Swayne's  Gramina  Pascua^  folio. 

On  Potatoes.    Published  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  4to. 

Johnston  on  Draining,  8vo. 

Martyn's  edition  of  Miller,  folio. 

Bailey's  Advancement  of  Arts,  4to. 

Anderson's  Essays  on  Agriculture,  3  vols.  8va. 

Bannister's  Synopsis,  8vo. 

Hunter's  Gcorgical  Essays,  4  vols.  8vo. 

Stldtncy  on  Grubs,  Svo.  " 

Bartlet's  Farriery,  12mo. 

T  t  DicksoD*a 
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IXckson's  Agricoltore^  2Tols.4to. 
Naismtlh't  ElemenU ,  Sro. 
Smith  on  Irrigatioo»  8vo. 
Ciinren*8  HinU  op  lAfz  Stock,  8yo** 


No.  XVII. 
OLD  AND  NEW  CHEMISTRY. 


M^ 


OH  Noma. 
Alkaline  air. 
Alkali,  Ganstic  fixed. 
■  Pttld  filed, 
fiaed  fegctable. 

'         caustic  marioe. 
— — "—  ditto  niQd. 

'■         pbloptticated. 
■  ■    '      caustic  volatile. 
J    ■         mild  volatile. 
Alam. 
Afgii. 
Barilla. 

Blue,  Pmsnao. 
Batter  of  anticnooj. 

Calces  metallic. 
Chalk. 
Charcoal, 
Calcareous  earth. 
Earth  of  alam. 
Fixed  air. 
Gas>  hepatic. 


New  Names. 
Ammooiacal  gas. 
Potash. 

Carbonate  of  potash. 
Ditto. 
Soda. 

CaiiMioate  of  soda. 
Prasnate  of  potash. 
Ammonia.. 

Carbonate  of  ammona. 
Sulphate  of  aiamioe. 
Alomine. 

Carbonate  of  soda. 

Pmssiate  of  iron. 

Sublimated    muriate   of  anti* 
naony. 

Metallic  oxides. 

Carbonate  of  lime. 

Carbon. 

Lime. 

Alomine. 

Carbonic  add  gas. 

Sulphurated  hjdrcgen  gis. 

Hydrogen  gas. 


inflammable. 

inflammable  bumiog  with    Carbonated  hydsegon  gas. 

a  blue  flame, 
mephitjc.  Carbonic  acid  gas. 


*  Worki  of  merit  that  may  be  hsrt  onttttd,  wiH  b*  isMrttd  ihoald  the 
Wark  be  agua  reprinted. 

ou 
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Old  NameSk 
0$B,  pUo^sticated. 
Gypsum. 
Heat  latent. 
Magnesia^  caastic. 
——alba. 
Natron. 
Nitte. 

— -  cubic. 
Oil  of  vitriol. 
Principle  acidifying. 
Pytrites. 
Rust  of  iron. 
Sal  ammoniac. 
Salt^  common. 

of  Sylvius. 

Glauber's. 

Epsom* 

petre. 

vegetable. 
Selenite. 
Spirit  of  salt- 
Tartar. 

■  ■  vitriolated. 
Verdigris. 
Vinegar. 
Vitriol,  blue. 
— — —  green. 


New  iifainui* 
Nitrogen  gas. 
Sulphate  of  lime. 
Caloric. 
Magnesia. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia. 
Carbonate  of  soda. 
Nitrate  of  potash. 
Nitrate  of  soda. 
Sulphuric  acid. 
Oxygen. 

Sulphure  of  iron^ 
Oxide  of  iron. 
Muriate  of  ammonia» 
-*-^—  of  soda. 

of  potash. 

Sulphate  of  soda. 

of  magnesia. 

Nitrate  of  potash. 
Tartartte  of  potash. 
Sulphate  of  lime. 
Muriatic  acid. 
Tartarite  c£  potash. 
Sulphate  of  potash. 
Green  oxide  of  copper. 
Ac^ous  acid. 
Sulphate  of  copp^. 
■        of  iron. 


1  «■» 
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A   TABLE, 

Shewing  the  difference  Ictween  the  customary  Ateasnre  of  forty 
Quarts,  and  the  J  (Winchester  Bushel  ofThii  ij-two  Quarts, 


b^        ^M         ^^        ^^        ^^^        ^A         fc    i4  ^^         ^.^         ^^        J^ 

coooooooooooooccoc?- 

C»OC»OCiO»OttOOiOeoeiOCiC=i. 


'-'   ^    *• 


«OOC0C»'OCt^CJ'OOC0C5'OO«C5'OOft- 


©OCOCOOOCCOCOt-k»-*»-*H»»-«« 
*H        •M-'***''***       ♦l****!**^*       #jtot*^#>r«        +>,wf.~i^(-< 


('<    ^fW> 


WM 


h-^l^hA  Wktiiki^  ».^ta^»^ 

•COOiOC;(C300CdC;iCSCCCAC3C9CCF^. 


c  2. 


o  o  o  o  o  o  o 


CaOkOi-^OCOOO 


OOOOOfeCOCCCOOOOOOM?' 

»«*  lo  ta  05  4^  <fc  <>  Ci  Oi  -^  -^»  c:  o  'o  o  c  —  o  ?- 
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No.  XIX. 
TABLE  OF  COAiPAftATIVE  PRICES  OF  WOOL 


fl^  the  Pound  of  16  By  ch/  ; 

•toiu 

iiv  ilie 

loll  by  Che  lod 

Cy  iliC  Pack 

• 

oancos. 

j     of  VZ 

lb. 

of  28  lb.        of  32  lb. 

Qf240ib. 

£. 

9,    d. 

At  0 

0    0  per  IL 

C-    s. 

if. 

£■    s- 

(/, 

£•  «. 

d. 

£.  «.    rf. 

0 

0    Q» 

0     9 

0 

1     1 

0 

i     4 

0 

9     0    0 

0 

D  10 

0  10 

u 

1     3 

4 

1     6 

8 

10    0    0 

•     0 

0  11 

0  11 

0 

1     5 

8 

1     9 

4 

11     0    0 

0 

1     0 

0  12 

0 

1     8 

0 

1  12 

0  1  12     0     0 

0 

I     t 

0  13 

0 

1   10 

4 

1  14 

8 

13     0    0 

■0 

1     2 

0   14 

0 

1    U> 

8 

1   17 

4 

14     0     0 

0 

1     3 

0   15 

0 

1   J5 

0 

2     0 

0 

15     0    O 

o 

I     4 

0  16 

0 

1  17 

4 

2     2 

6 

4«)     0     0 

0 

1     5 

0  17 

3 

1  19 

8 

2     5 

4 

17     0     0  . 

0 

1     6 

0   18 

0 

2     2 

0 

8     8 

0 

18     0     0 

0 

1     7 

0  19 

0 

2     4 

4 

2  iO 

8 

19     0    0 

o 

1     8 

1     0 

0 

2     (3 

8 

2  13 

4 

20     0     0 

o 

1     9 

1      1 

0 

2     9 

0 

2  16 

0 

21     0     0 

0 

1  10 

1     2 

0 

a  u 

4 

2  18 

8 

22     0     0 

0 

I  n 

1     3 

0 

2   IS 

8 

3     1 

4 

23     0     0 

0 

2     0 

1     4 

0 

2  10 

0 

3     4 

0 

24     0«  0 

0 

2     1 

1     6 

0 

2  Id 

4 

3     6 

8 

«5     0    Q-* 

0 

2     2 

1     C 

0 

3     0 

8 

3     9 

4 

26     0     0 

0 

2     3 

1     7 

0 

3     3 

0 

3  12 

0 

27     0     0 

0 

2     4 

1     8 

0 

3     b 

4 

3  14 

8 

28     0     0 

0 

2     5 

1     9 

0 

3     7 

8 

3  17 

4 

29     0    0 

0 

2     6 

1   10 

0 

S  10 

0 

4     0 

8      30     0     0 

*  Rules  for  calculating  the  value  of  each  quantity,  when  the  price  per 
pound  is  not  any  number  of  even  pence. 

1.  If  the  incretse  be  one  f^rthin«f,  add  to  tbc  sum  f^vM^  mi  the  table,  o^ 
positc  to  t))c  gfivcn  number  of  pence,  Sd.  for  tbe  itone ;  7d.  lor  the  tod  ^f 
128  lb. ;  ad.  for  the  tod  of  32  U>. ;  and  5fi.  for  the  pack.  Thiu,  if  tiie  price 
be  9J4  perlb^  the  value  of  the  st(Uie  will  be  9s.  Sd, ;  gf  the  tod  of  28  lb.  it 
will  be  11.  Is.  7d.;  of  the  tod  of  32  lb.  it  will  be  ll.  48.  8d.;  and  of  the  pack, 
it  will  be  9l.  5s. 

2.  If  tlie  increase  be  one  halfpenny,  add  to  the  sum  found  in  the  table, 
opposite  to  the  fj^i  ven  nuilibcr  of  pence,  6d.  ibr  the  stone ;  I  s.  2d.  for  the  tod 
of  28  lb.;  Is.  4d.  for  the  tod  of  32  Hi.;  and  iCs.  for  the  pack.  Thus,  if  the 
price  be  ^^d.  per  lb.,  the  value  of  the  stoue  will  be  15s.  6d. ;  of  the  tod  of 
^  lb.  will  be  11.  ICs.L'd. ;  of  the  tod  of  32  lb.  will  be  )^l  Is.  4d. ;  and  of  the 
pjck,  it  will  be  K'l.  10s. 

3.  If  the  increase  be  three  fartlilngs,  add  to  the  sum  found  in  the  table, 

opposite  to  the  given  number  of  pence,  9d.  for  the  stone ;  Is.  9d.  for  the  tod. 

of  28  ib. ;  2&.  for  the  tod  of  :}  J  lb. ;  and  15s.  8d.  for  the  pack,    l^hus,  if  the 

price  be  2s.  O^d.  per  lb.,  the  value  of  the  stone  wiU  be  ll.  4s.  9d.;  of  the  tQd 

of  28  lb.  it  will  be  21.  178.  9d.;  of  the  tod  of  32  Ib.  it  will  be  SL  16b.  ;  and 

of  the  p^ck,  It  will  bs  24l.  1 5s. 

Tt3  No,  XX, 
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No.  XX. 
A  USEFUL  RECIPE  FOR  MAKING  FAMILY  WINE. 

Take  black  corrants^  red  camiDts,  white  caiTants,  ripe  cher* 
lies  (black  hearts  are  best)  ^  rasberries,  each  aD  equal  quantity,  or 
nearly  so:  if  the  black  currants  be  the  most  abundant,  so  much 
the  better.  To  4  lb.  of  the  mixed  fruit,  well  bruised,  put  one 
gallon  of  clear  soft  water.  Steep  three  days  and  nights  in  open 
▼essds,  frequently  stirring  op  the  mass }  then  strain  throagh  a 
hair  sieve.  The  remaii)}ng  pulp  press  to  dryness.  Put  both 
liqnon  together^  and  to  each  gallon  of  the  whole  put  3  lb.  c/f  good, 
rich,  mobt  sugar  of  a  bright  yellowish  appearance.  Let  the 
whole  stand  again  three  days  and  nights,  firequenUy  stirring  up 
as  before,  after  skimming  the  top ;  then  turn  it  into  casks,  and 
let  it  remain,  full  and  pniging  at  the  bung-hole,  aboat  two  weeks. 
Lastly,  to  eveiy  nine  gallons  pot  one  quart  of  good  brandy,  and 
bung  down.  If  it  does  not  soon  drop  fine,  a  steeping  of  isioglass 
may  be  iptrodooed,  and  stirred  Uito  the  liquor,  in  the  proportion 
cf  about  half  an  ounce  to  nine  gallons. 

N.  B.  Gooseberries,  especially  the  largest,  rich-flarourcd,  may 
be  used  in  the  mixture  to  great  advantage :  but  it  has  been  found 
Ihe  best  way  to  prepare  them  separately,  by  more  powerful  bruis- 
ing or  pounding,  so  as  to  form  the  proper  consistence  in  pulp,  and 
by  putting  six  quarts  of  fruit  to  one  gallon  of  water,  pouring  on 
the  water  twice,  (he  smaller  quantity  at  night,  and  the  larger  th** 
next  morning. 

This  process,  finished  as  aforesaid,  will  make  excellent  wioe; 
unmixed ;  but  this  fluid,  added  to  the  former  mixture,  wOl  some  - 
-times  improve  the  compound.-^AilA  'Sodeiy's  Papers,  vol.  xi. 
p.  224. 
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GENERAL  INDEX. 


A, 

Mltfy,  Mr.  bb  account  of  the  £pping  dairies,  288. 

Jcannpis,  how  far  connected  vrith  agricnltare,  534 — Method  df 
keeping  on  a  farm,  S92. 

^cbricp  to  young  farmers,  518,  526,  332,  dSS.^-^c^  jiccotnpts, 

Mder,  to  improve  in  hardaess,  IJJ, 

Anahfsis  of  Soils,  its  usefnlness  in  hnsbaodry,  585. 

Ant-mlU,  season  to  destroy  them,  5^. 

Apples,  seasocLfor  gathering,  56  i. 

April,  occnpations  proper  for  the  month  of;  vis.— Sow  barley< 
ISi^^Teaac,  198 — White  oats,  1 99— Prepare  lands  designed 
for  bock-wheat,  t^.—- Plant  beans  for  eating  green,  200 — 
Drill  and  thin  lettuces,  t^.-— Sow  tares,  201— Spring- wheat,  i^. 
«-Plant  noadder,  202^Li<)uor)ce,  206— Sow  teaseb,  2<^— 
Lucern,  t^.— ^Sainfoin,  211"— Burnet,  212— Chicory,  i^.«- 
Lay  down  for  grass,  213— Provide  food  for  tbe  sheep-fold,  t^. 
—Put  sheep  in  rouen,  2 16 — Sell  fat  sheep  and  beasts^  217— 
Provide  for  cows  in  the  larra-yard,  220— Keep  horses  in  the 
stable,  220— Put  mares  with  foal  into  convenient  pastures  or 
enclosures,  221 — Feed  teams  on  carrots,  t^.— Keep  the  ox- 
teams  to  work,  222— Fatten  swine,  f £.^-Hoe  potatoes  already 
planted,  m^  plant  more,  ih. — Hoe  carrots,  227*-Plant  au- 
tumn-sown cabbages,  228— Drill  cabbage-seed,  t^.— Perform 
water-furrowing,  230-'Scoffle  turnip  fallows,  t^.— Complete 
works  in  the  woods,  and  finish  hedging  and  ditching,  t^. 
—Cut  hedges,  231— Clear  grass-fiekte  of  stones,  and  roll  them> 
1^. — Pole  hops,  232— Finish  sowing  flas,  233— Put  stock  in 
watered  meadows,  235 — Attend  to  the  poultry,  237 — Build 
convenient  offices,  &c.  i^.— -Sow  hemp,  if  the  weather  be  mild, 
248 — Grass-seeds,  ih, — Siberian  melilot,  250— Yellow-blos- 
somed vetch,  t^.-^Wekl,  251— -IXbble  tares  among  weak  clo- 
ver, 252 — Sow  furze,  ib, 

Arab U  Land,  laid  down  for  grass,  213. 

Ash,  felHnr,  in  the  month  of  January,  53. 

Ashes,  cqal,  asamanurv,  1^1 -^Peat  ditto,  173. 

Astragalus  gly^yphyllos,  25 1 . 

August,  occupations  proper  for  the  month  of;  viz — Hire  harvest- 
men,  438-*-Wheat  harvest,  440 — Barley,  5ec.  harveit,  AAS"-^ 
Hook  pea  crops,  and  reap  beans,  447— Reap  and  thrash  turnip 
and  rape-seed,  4-18— Sow  rape,  449^*-Prepare  the  farm-yard 
6>r  doiighills^  ^c  450— Hand- hoe  broad-cast  turnips,  t^. — 

1 1 4  Horse- 
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Horse-hoc  cabbages,  451 — Sow  and  drill  cabbage-seed,  452, 
453— Weed  potaioe  crops,  454 — Cutluccm,  ih. — ^Turo  stock 
among  sainfoin,  t^.-^Dig  manures,  455— Continue  folding 
sheep,  i^.— Attend  to  the  piggery,  i^.*<-Uoe  carrots,  456 — PuJl 
bemp,  it, — Flax,  458*-Set  stock  lambs,  i^.— SeN  lambs,  462 
—Lay  down  land  for  grass,  463— Improve  poor  lays,  466*- 
Shut  up  rouen,  467* 

B 
Bailifs,  512. 

Baheu'til,  Mr.  on  folding  sheep,  extract  from,  2^8. 
Bannister,  Mr.  observations  by,  on  tbe  growth  of  beans,  135; 
ot  pea!»e,  129 — ^"  ^^^^  conduct  of  the  wheat  harvest,  442— 
On  sainfoin  rouens,  488. 
Barley,  preparing  tbe  ground  for,  548— ^The  Bxwt  profitable  me- 
thod of  cultivating,  i  i2-^Sc*asoD  for  sowing,  and  management 
of  the  crop.  111,  197— rSowed  after  turnips,  70,  74,  113— 
Attcr  fallow,  74,   115— Broad-casC,  74— Drilled,  II6— Har- 
vest, 432,  445 — Seed,  II6. 
Beans,  general  remarks  oh  tbe  culture  of,  32--Severa!  sorts  of, 
65-— Soil  pi'oper  for,  66 — Preparing  tbe  ground  for,  547  5  ^^ 
croph  after  barley,  62  j  alter  clover,  68  i  after  wheat,  69;  after 
turnips,  70 — Seaaun  for  flowing,  60, 134— Quantity  oCsoed,  67- — 
Distances  ubservfd  in  the  rowft   in  difiisrent  counties, -with  ob- 
servalions  on  the  probable  advantages  or  disadvantages  attendant 
oh  each  mode,  iZ^.^^Maoagnufent  of  th^  crop  during  its  growth, 
60,  275,  402,    421— Tu  be  eaten  green,    J34,   200— Crop, 
417—  More  advantageous  titan  oats  onr  lays,  135. 
Bean-straw ,  nutritious  food  for  caide  and  sheep,  10. 
B^an-stuthU,  tillage  of,  470. 
Beasts,  cal^e  ai>d  corn-fcd,  20,  263— Fatted,  14),  165,  484,  5S8, 

573,  613— Best  tinae  to  sell,  2l6. 
Bees,  rules  for  the  management  of,  299,  401 . 
Biids  of  Passage,  remark  on  the  coincidence  of  tlicnr  arrival  in 

thu  country,  with  tbe  progress  of  vegetation,  1 18. 
Borders  of  Enclosures,  season  for  trimming,  84,  563. 
Breeds  of  Sheifp,  synopsis  of,  639. 

Buck- wheat,  434— Vakiablc  lor  its  late  seed-time,  373,  434  — 
Season   for  sowing,    264-^ Sowed  after  tares,   374— flecom- 
mended  as  u^efoi  to  prepfir^  the  laud  for  wheat  crops,  199— 
Harvest,  447. 
Building,  on  a  farm,  economy  to  be  observed  in  the  conduct  of,  237* 
Bunias' Orient  ale,  a  new  plant  for  feeding  cattle,  Ike.  156,  251. 
Bufdons  Harse-iAtttment,  recipe  ior  making,  650. 
Burnet,  great  usefulness  of  in  husbandry,  425«^Season  for  sow* 
ing,  and  soil  ^est  adapted  to  the  growth  of,  21^-=-Sown  with 
buck- wheat,  267 -<-SphQg  iood  for  sheep,  212 — Crops  of,  423 
-«-Strawof;  qsefyl  for  foduer,  425-^MauageRient  of  tbe  ground 
after  growing,  4l6^,  5d5— Seed  as  good  as  oats  ^or  horses,  425, 
Burning  and  Paring  JL^d^^^^Gc  the  article  Paring  ond  BHrning. 

Butlers 


■ 

Butter^  method  of  making  in  various  counties,  IJ,  2BS,  289» 
QQQ^'^Sw  the  artide  Dairy.  ; 

C 

"Cabbages,  when  to  sow  or  drill  the  seed,  ^5^  223,  2^,  452,  453, 
—Sorts  of,  7d — Preparing  tand  for  \ht  youog  pJaiUs.  34^— Sea- 
son for  plaoting,  14(>,.34t>-r-SequreU  from  t  e  fly  by  the  use 
of  soot,  2'iiJ — ManageiDcnt  of  tiie  crop  daring  itjs  growth,  75, 
8?»  209,  ^i  8,  451'^Cartin|r.  53-^DriUciibbaga«6Qd,  22S*  2fQ: 
Cabbage  taUo^s,  inanageiuept  of,  350. 
Cabbage  Turnip,  Reynolds's,  76 — Season,  for  aowijQg,  and  aoii 

.   pro|jer  lor,  147. 

Cake  and  Com^fed  beasts,  20,  203. 

Cakudar  for  January,  1-^February,  60-^March,  lll*^Apnl» 
i 97— May,  254— June,  334—July,  414— August,  438-^8cj>- 
teuiber,4<i8 — October,  49B — November,  5d3 — D©ceniber,379. 

Ca/i/w,  weaning  of,  I6 — Yeaning,  \Q — Value  ot  when  fatted,  6l()- 

CarrotSf  observations  on   the  culture  of,  3 2^** Usefulness  of  hi 
bus  andry,  138 — Soil  and  tilkge  proper  for,  86— -Season  for 
sowing,  i38 — Sowed  on  grass-land,  141— -Mauageoieut  of  the' 
crop  during  its  growth^  227,  2^7,  35 1  >  421,  45d-*-Seaaoa  for 
digging  up,  541. 

,  spring  food  fur  bomes,  l€fi,  221. 

Carting  turnips,  52 — Cabbages,  53 — Yard-dung,  328. 

Cattle,  aianagement  oi  io  tbd  farm-yard  during  the  winter  and 
spring  months,  8,  19,  220. — See  the  artkies  Farm^yard^ 
Hursesy  Oxen,  Teams,  1 

,  in  grass,  2oO— ttjd  on  straw,  GOQ* 

Chaff,  machines  for  cutting,  11 — Used  as  food  for  horses,  12; 
tor  sheep,  13— May  be  rendered  more  nutritious  by  fcrnienia* 
tion,  26. 

Chalk  to  be  dug  for  in  the  month  of  June,  and  description  of  iiie 
varieties  ot,  384 — Easy  method  of  conveying  from  the  pit,  44 
•^Paring  and  burning  ohalk*  185. 

Chalking  Lend,  44. 

Chammuile,  cukureof,  157* 

CJieese,  lieasoti  ibr  making,  296-— Remarks  on  the  varieties  of  qua- 
lities and  flavoars  of,  389,  &c.— Method  of  making  in  Cheshire, 
2i92^n  Gioocc«tcr«hire,  29(>^6e  the  article  Dairy. 

Ckemisiry,  Old  and  New,  nomenclature  of,  642. 

Cheshire  iiwthod  of  making  butter,  2t^ ^Cheese,  292. 

Chevallier,  Mrs.  he:*  method  of  conducting  and  regulating  the 
business  of  the  dairy,  16. 

Chicory  f  its  particular  usefukiess,  and  soil  proper  for  cultivating, 
154— -Sowed  with  spring  corn,  212. 

Churns  in  geneml  use,  '£g2. 

Clay,  ra  what  proportion,  and  on  what  soils,  to  be  used  as  ma- 
nure, 4h^Best  time  for  digging,  383— -Observations  on  its 
£r€ai  usefttlndH  in  the  absence  of  marl,  ib. 

Clay 


Cienf  Farms,  80. 

Clover,  raiioos  roddes  of  sowing,  I22«— Whenrndylabe  m^mti^ 

355. 
— ,  white,  125." 
Ci4f9e  Feeding,  oo,  279- 
Clubs,  farming,  observations  oo,  517* 
Cetil-ashes,  iitoess  of  for  manare,  exaoiioed^  l7l**Not  so  good 

as  ctnden,  172. 
Coegeshal,  mode  otMeired  there  iD  the  ooane  of  crops,  64. 
Coleteed,  season  for  sowing*  and  quantity  of  seed,  418— «d?aota- 

geomi  when  tumipi  fail,  ib. 
Cbmpasis,  lOL— -Recipes  for  makings  t^.— Hov  far  profitable,* 

t^.  and  105. 
Cp/tsideralions  ibr  the  ftrmer,  to  direct  him  in  determining  what 

breadth  he  will  plant  with  potatoes,  turnips,  &c.  223. 
Cook,  Mr.  his  method  of  preparing  land  for  barley,  after  a  crop 

of  turnips,  72,  &c. 
Ceronii/n  varia,  25 1 . 
Corn,  fFhite,  when  to  be  hoed,  275. 
Cottagers"  Hemp,  303. 

Covenants,  m  leitiog  the  farms  of  T.  W.  Coke,  Esq.  M.  P.  634. 
Cows,  general  rules  for  the  care  of,  at  various  seasons,  14,  1(13 

220,  2b5,  485,  538.--See  the  articles  Catile,  Dairy,  Farm- 
yard, 
Cream,  to  obtain  freely  in  winter,  18. 
Crones,  483. — (See  Sheep). 
Cropping  Trees,  time  for  performing,  gg. 
Crops,  courses  of,  useful  hints  on  the,  550. 


Deary,  conduct  of  the,  18^  287,  388,  538^  6l5.— See  the  arti- 
cles Butter^  Cheese,  Cows,  Milk, 

Daubing  ana  Trampling,  198. 

December,  occupations  on  a  farm  proper  for  the  month  of;  viz.—* 
Thrashing,  57g — Littering  farm*yard,  580,  619— Plough  op 
lays  of  grass,  ib. — Provide  for  sheep  about  to  kmib,  58 1-— lit- 
ter swine^  582 — Provide  warm  food  for  swine,  583— -Repair 
,  fences,  584 — ^Dig  manures,  t^.«— Manure  hops,  585— PUmgh 
for  spring  crops,  t&.«— Analyze  soils,  583— Make  up  the  farm 
accompts,  592 — Cut  underwood;,  and  fell  trees,  608«^Attend 
to  straw-fed  cattle,  609— Sell  poultry,  <)1 2— Fatten  stock  for 
sale,  613— Attend  to  the  concerns  of  the  Dairy,  615. 

Ditches,  29. — See  Hedging  and  Ditching, 

Doums  and  Heath  to  pare  and  bom,  188. 

Draw  Chalk,  44. 

Drill  used  in  Nfrrtl'oroberland^  description  of,  220. 

Drill  Hashindry,  on,  552,  554. 

Draining  Land,  when  to  be  performed,  29,  38,  5^'— Materials 
most  usetul  for,  and  method  of  most  eflf^ually  e:ccu  mg,  29 

•vComp;*- 
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«i*-Comparisoti  of  the  several  ipodes  adopted  by  diSereut  prac- 
titioners^ 30 — Mr.  Elkingtoo's  plan,  570. 

Dung,  \gO,  254,  388. — ^See  fiflanure. 

DunghiU,  325,  32Q — Mapagement  of^  254— lo  PIcardf ,  330. 

£ 

EUdngtony  Mr.  bis  system  of  •draining^  5A7> 

Enclosures,  bordt;rs  of,  84. 

Epping  Dairies,  economy  of,  268. 

Evenings  in  fFinter,  proper  method  of  emplopng,  53. 

Erperimettt  Field,  utility  of  reserving  one,  6 id. 


Fallows,  for  wheat  and  barley,  3/3 — ^Whca  to  be  ploughed^  42^, 
491— To  be  laid  op,  545. 

Family  Arrangement  on  a  farm,  514. 

Farm,  biriiig  a,  hints  on,  498 — Stocking,  508. 

Farm-house,  considerations  for  those  who  are  about  to  build,  245. 

Farm-yard,  on  the  best  method  of  setting  out,  23/,  Ike. — Eco- 
nomy to  be  observed  in  the  arrangement  of  its  concerns,  at 
various  seasons  of  the  year,  8,  92,  254,  44/,  450,  534^  5S0, 
6X0. 

Farm  Accompts,  534. 

Fat  Oxen,  435.  « 

Fat  Sheep  and  Beasts,  time  most  advantageous  for  sending  them 
to  market,  217,  484. 

Fattening  Beasts,  IQ,  l64,  262,  484,  538,  573,  dl3. 

February,  occupations  proper  for  the  month  of  j  viz. — ^Sow- 
beans,  56 — Convert  turnip  grounds  into  barley,  70— Sow 
cabbage-seed,  75 — Pare  and  burn  grass-land,  77 — Sow  black 
oats,  78 — Pease,  79 — Look  to  borders  of  enclosures,  ^4— 
Fell  underwood,  86 — Prepare  land  for  carrots,  86  j  and  for 
cabbages,  87 — Cut  water-furrows  through  newly- ploughed 
lands,  89— Manure  grass-lands,  go-,  and  green  wheats,  91-* 
Plant  willows,  92  j  and  osiers,  93 — Sow  spring  tares,  iA — 
Float  meadows,  94— Prepare  land  for  potatoes,  g5 ;  and  for 
parsnips,  96 — Crop  trees,  99 — Provide  for  ewes  about  to  lamb, 
100 — Put  ewes  that  have  lambed  into  rouert,  ih. — Prepare  com- 
posts, 101 — Burn  lime,  105 — Lay  on  marl  wiKTc  necessary, 
li^.— Sow  sainfain,  109. 

jP^flf  for  fattening  beasts;  19,  20. 

Finding  and  Mowing,  257,  370. 

piling  Trees,  season  for,  33,  6O8. 

pfllmongers*  Cuttings,  used  as  manure,  175. 

pt»nand  Bog,  to  pare  and  burn,  187* 

ponces,  proper  season  for  erecting  and  repairing,  26,  563— -Ma- 
terials most  proper  for,  27. — See  Hedging  and  Ditching. 

p  cfuing.  —Sec  the  article  Hedging  and  Ditching, 
Ji^rn-cuilin^,  4S9 — It  yields  capital  dung,  ib. 

Fish^ 
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Fish  ponds,  57^^' 

Has,  observations  on  the  cuUure  of,  303 — Managwncnt  oCl.wd 
inrended  for  it,  T.i'S — Tuijc  tor  ;>ovvin^,  ib.  303^  u'ceciiag^ 
353,  398 — Season  tor  pulU'ig,  -JJb. 

tlock,  selling  of  thf ,  511. 

Fi^  in  Slieff>,  oinlmeiit  for  destroying,  379 — In  toroips,  de- 
stroyed Willi  soot,  417. 

Fo!!gini:,  pr  •  lisrd  in  South  Wales,  3:^3 

Foldi7ig  S/n't'p,  ob-jervaiions  on,  3,  173 — Seaiftcos  for^  2SO,  3$0W 
42Q,  455,  555,  6b4. 

Forty,  Mr.  his  method  of  planting  osiers,  93* 

Frutt" trees,  5/5. 

Fullers  i//i.v//r.— Sec  Teasel. 

JFttrritTj' C'.,'»/#/fl^i,  o«cd  as  raanure,  173.  , 

Furzes  cuUivaiimi  of,  252 — A  profitable  Article,  U. 

G 

Garden,  574. 

Gargtt,  a  disease  in  yearling  calves,  IQ, 

Gentlemen  t  Farmifig,  533. 

Gleaning,  440. 

Ch'Uiester shite  Cheese,  2p6. 

Grass,  laving  down  land  for,  213,  463 — On  sowing  seed,  24S, 

2-I9 — yist  of  seeds  adapted  to  various  soils,  463 — Season  for 

manortng*  4379  541. 
-,  for  alternate  hi>>baiK!ry,  125. 
-,  laid  down  with  wheat,  494. 

,  cattle  in,  260,  520. 

Grass  Lands,  on  paring  and  burning,  77"-^Manuring,  90,  4S7> 

520— Clearing,  231 — Scarifying,  487 — Bre  iking  up,  5/6. 
■  ,  mowing,  and  feeding  on,  257,  370,  427,  520. 
Graziers,  bints  to,  on  the  best  mode  of  sending  their  stock  to 

DMiket,  217,  218. 
Grease  in  Ihtr^es,  cure  of,  632. 

Green  Crops  ploiiq'  ed  iti  for  manure,  best  titne  for  performing,  409* 
Green  Food  in  IVhittr,  advantages  to  be  -derived  from  a  due  pro* 

vision  of,   14,  &c. 
Gullion,  recipe  lor  the,  629, 

H 

Harvest. — Si-e  Ulieat,  Barley,   &o. 

Ha)  vest-men,  hiring  of,  409,  438. 

Half,  used  as  food  ftir  horses,  merits  of,  13 — por  sheep,  ib. 

Hay-making. — See  Mowing, 

Hay-stavhing,  367,  428— Mode  of  trying  the  li«at  of  bay*stacks» 

428. 
Heaths  and  Dmi'ns,  to  pare  and  burn,  188. 
Hent  of  Climate,  disorder  arising  from,  recipe  for  curing,  629. 
Hedging  and  Ditching,  season  for,  26^  23 1,  563,  584.— Sec  the 

articles  Fences,  Fencing, 

Hemp, 


Hemp,  dbiftfrJIt&fM  ott  the  ciJltort  of,  sdO,  45? — Soil  proper  for, 
S02--TtHage  iind  mannrirtg,  i^.— Sred  and  ftowing>  309— « 
Weediftg,  39d-^Cropto  be  pulled,  456— Cntiagers-  l\caip,  303. 

Hoeing,  Hor^ei  season  for  pertdrtuing,  3/3,  419. 

Hogs.^ScG  Swine. 

Hog's'hair,  used  as  manure,  176. 

JRoUand,  tnetlMxtof  niaking  buitcrr  in,  igo, 

HrM^,  MifcHoo  for  planting,  398. 

HopM  prepdring  the  groiitid  /or,  58^«^PlantiDg  cuttings  of,  lOl 
-^Growtii  and  management  of,  iQi,  232,  299-«Pruiiing,  3^3 
-*-Sea»on  for  picking,  49 1. 

Horn  Shavings,  used  as  manure,  1 J 4. 

Horses,  ou  breeding,  574 — Feeding  on  carrots,  166. 

■  ■■■*■,  for  the  purpofles  of  iiusbandry,  and  in  teams^  manage- 
ment of  at  varioos  seasons  of  the  year,  24,  xQi,  221,  254^ 
372.  429.  480,  53<3.— See  Teams. 

Horse-hoe,  description  of,  with  a  cut,  4lQs 

Horse^rake,  44t). 

I 

Implements  for  Farming,  catalogue  of,  636. 


January,  occupHtions  on  a  farm  proper  for  the  month  of  5  vi«.—* 
Care  of  sheep,  1 — Folding  sheep,  3 — Put  ewes  thai  have  lambed 
into  rooen,  8— Supply  wiih  strnw  the  cattle  about  the  farm* 
yard,  i^.— Cut  cbaif,  11 — Provide  for  cows  about  to  calve, 
14— Attend  to  the  dairy^  \J — Ket'p  calves  drr,  to  secure  lhen» 
from  the  garget,  I9 — Feed  young  cuttle  on  hay  and  roots,  ib. 
-—Fatten  stock,  ih. — Provide  for  sows  about  (o  pig,  21— -V/eaii 
Pigs,  23— Keep  horses  at  work,  24 — Ihrashius;  25 — Repair 
fences,  26— Make  ditches  for  draining  wct  soils,  29 — Drain-* 
ing,  ib. — Finish  sowing  Mazagan  bra  «,  32 — Prepare  land  in- 
tended for  cjirrois  32 — Potatoes,  33 — Fell  m  es,  and  cut  un- 
<iervvood,  33 — Mole  plough.  36— Marl  soils  that  require  it,  40 
—Draw  <;halk,  44 — Examine  water  furrows,  47— Burn  limct 
f^.— Improve  mountainous  lands,  49 — Town  manures,  50— 
Water  meadows,  50*— Cart  off  luri;ips,  52 — Cabbages,  53-* 
Fell  ash,  iZ*.— Improve  winter  evenings,  ii. — Make  journey  sot 
observation  to  i:d}^libouring  oisincu,  5 2^— Prepare  land  fof 
oats,  56. 

July,  occnpatiotis  proper  for  the  rr»t)nth  of j  Viz. — Affairs  of  th» 
farm-yard,  4l4 — Hund-1  ot  turiups,  415 — Sow  cokseed,  41Sl 
—Hoe  cabbages,  and  clc  jr  them  ot  vermic,  il\ — Full  weld, 
420 — Horse -hoe  potatoes,  ib  -^  carrois,  421  ;  beans,  ib. — Cut 
lucern,  422— Mow  <«ced  bun.tt,  423  ;  guiss,  42/ — Ventilate 
hay- slacks,  42S — M(i^  green  food  for  the  teams,  i/'.— Plough 
op  fallows,  429— told  sheep,  ih — Wean  laujbs,  430 — Dig 
fi^apu'i^s,  i^.— Plant  maadef,   431-~Cut  white  pease,  432 — 

^  MOMT 
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Mow  barkf,  452 — Begin  to  cot  wliete^  fsj^^^qpante  nSh^ 
dewed  wheat  from  the  crop^  434 — Cot  lye,  i^, — Finish  the 
sowing  of  buck.wheaty  ib. — Pare  and  burn  land,  435 — Cat 
green  food  for  swine*  ih, — Look  well  after  cattle,  /^. — At^ 
tend  to  warping,  where  necessary,  436— Mannie  new  lays  of 
grass*  ib* — 4>hut  op  ronen,  437. 

Jfumf,  occupations  on  a  farm  proper  for  the  month  of;  Yiz^— Sow 
or  drill  turnip-seedy  334 — Pat  in  cabbage  plants,  346 — Pxt^ 
pare  fallows  for  next  year's  cabbage  crop,  350— Hoe  carrots^ 
SS^ — Hand.hoe  potatoes,  i^. ;  madder*  1^.;  liqaorice*  353 — 
Tie  hopbinds  to  the  poles,  ih. — Weed  flax*  ri. — Hoe  and 
weed  lacem*  i6, — Mow  sainfoin,  354;  clover*  3^5 — Begta 
the  hay. harvest  in  meadows*  ih^ — Mow  watered  meadows, 
569 — Soil  horses  and  oxen  upon  fresh^at  locem*  372,  387* 
— ^Horse-hoe  pease  and  beans*  373 — Plough  op  wheat  and 
barley  fallows,  iL — Sow  buck- wheat,  ib, — Wash  and  shear 
sheep,  377— Examine  the  flock*  that  it  be  not  infested  with  the 
fly  (with  a  lectpe  for  destroying),  370 — Fdd  sheep,  380— 
Thistle  the  wheat*  /^. — Dig  marl*  d,;  daty,  383;  chalk* 
384 — Empty  pondsy  385 — Sow  rape  or  coleseed*  «^. — Attend 
to  the  business  of  the  dairy,  388 — f^n  and  bom  lands  wbicb 
stand  in  need  of  the  operation,  393— Examine  wheat  crops, 
16. — Weed  flax,  398  ;  hemp*  ih. — ^Plant  holly  for  hedges^  rl. 

'  — Make  joorneys  of  observation,  399^^fiom  lime,  400— -Sow 
spring  tares*  401 — Swarm  bees,  f^.— Litter  hogs  for  the  sake 

*  of  manure,  ib. — Hoe  beans*  402 — Warp  lands  that  will  admit 
of  it,  iA, — Plough  in  green  crops*  409 — Improve  moantainons 
lands*  iB, — ^Hire  harvest-men*  /^.— -fiom  dry  weeds  for  ma* 
oiue*  410. 

K 

Ktefiiig  rsundf  what*  462* 


' Laboratory f  the,  how  far  useful  in  a  farm,  with  the  apptratss, 

^  and  experiments,  585.  \ 

Lambiftgy  season  of;  general  directions  for  managing  the  flock 

dortng  the,  loo. 
Lambs  to  be  weaned  about  the  month  of  July,  430 — For  stocky 

458 — For  sale,  462. 
Latbjrus  fratenusy  or  yellow.blossomed  vetch,  250. 
Laying  dofWH  arable  for  grass.land,  213. 
Lys  of  Grass  J  new*    management  of  at  rarious  seasons,    195, 

258,  436,  463,  496. 
'  failure  of,  49  j. 

when  poor,  to  improve*  465. 
-season  for  ploughing  up,  580.  ^ 

Leafimg 
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Ltafiag  time,  of  trees  and  shnibs»  ii6. 

Leaves,  dead^  to  be  raked  (qgether,  and  converted  into  nuQorcj 

559- 
LewttU,   153. 

Lettuces  iot  \iX^^   %Sh  ^^^y  45 S* 

Library,  the  Farmer's^  lut  of  books  proper  ibr,  641. 

Lice  and  Ticks  in  Sheep,  wash  for  destroying,  63 1 . 

Lime  and  Liming,  47,  105,  177,  1 90— Proportion  to  be  used 
l>er  acre,  400. 

Lifuerice,  culture  of,  206,  273,'  3J3,  549. 

Loam,  Paring  and  Burning,   183. 

Lucern,  observations  on  the  advantages  of  cultivating,  264 — 
Season  for  sowing,  107 — Management  of  the  crop,  207, 
353,  422,  4J4— Season  for  mowing,  332,  422,  491. 

Lumbert,  Mr.  his  improvement  on  the  moie-^ough|  36. 

M 

Macro f  Mr*  on  the  season  for  sowing  oats,  56. 

Madder,  observations  on  the  culture  of,  20a — Preparing  the 
ground  for,  549,  567 — Season  for  planting  slips^  202 — Ma- 
nagement of  the  crop,  273,  35a,  431* 

Maltha,  used  as  manure,   175. 

Mange,  ointment  for  the  cure  of,  63a. 

Mangel  Wurzel,  season  for  dibbling,   157. 

Manures,  list  of,  and  the  soils  on  which  they  may  be  most  ad- 
vantageously employed,  169 — Fetched  from  town,  58-^ From 
the  farm  yard,.  324,  328 — ^Times  most  suitable  for  digging, 

430>  454>  5641   584- 
Manurirg   Grass   Lands,    90,    436,  487 — Green    wheat,  91 — 

Coknposts,  10 1. 
March,  occupations  on  a  farm  proper  for  the  month  of;  viz. — 
Put  seed  barley  into  the  ground,  iii — Sow  white  oats,  119 
— Clover,  122 — ^Trefoil,  124'— White  clover,  125 — Grasses 
for  alternate  husbandry,  ib. — Sainfoin,  128 — Pease,  129, 
Beans,  134 — Tares,  137 — Carrots,  138'— Parsnips,  142 — 
Dibble  potatoes,  ib. — Sow  cabbage-seed,  146 — Reynolds's 
cabbage  turnip,  147 — Plough  up  turnip  fallow,  152 — Sow 
lentils,  ih, — Lettuces  for  feeding  hogs,  153 — Chicory,  154 
•^-Mustard,  156 — Dibble  mangel  wurzel,  157 — Sow  woad, 
ih. — Chamomile,  ih, — Scarify  wheat  land,  ib. — Hand-hoe 
wheat,  160 — Look  circumspectly  to  the  sheep-fold,  161—^ 
Keep  cows,  &c.  close  in  the  farm. yard,  163 — Attend  to  fat- 
ting beasts,  165 — The  teams,  ih. — Strike  water-furrows  on 
newly  sown  or  ploughed  lands,  166— Management  of  poultry, 
167 — Take  off  the  water  fronj  meadows,  168 — bestroy 
moles,  169 — Manure  green  wheats,  ib. — Cut  and  soak  alder^ 
i77-*-Pare  and  burn  land  requiring  that  operation^  ib*  to  190 

—Bum 


— 6am  lime,  and  cart  k  im  soils  reqtiifitig  it,   f^o^^J^M 
dongy  £^.^-^PUnt  bop-ctrttingsy  i^.-^Pick  stones,   1 94-^Fec4 
new  Jajs,  195 — Seed  oats,   196. 
Mares,  foaling,  221 — Best  season  for  sending  them  tohorse^  29^* 
Mar/,  ID  what  pro^iortion,  and  on  what  soils,  to  be  used  as  ma» 
nore,  41 --Best  season  for  digging,  5^o'--I>cscHpcion  of  tlift 
varieties  of,  382. 
Marling,  40,    105.  • 

May,  general  observations  on  the  condnct  of  the  fiinB-yard 
during  the  monih  of;  254'-*'Yard.dong,  lA.—- Modem  fxperi« 
men ts  respecting  it,  256— Feed  oflF,  <(f  mow  grass. land,  t^'f 
Attend  to  new  lays,  2j8**-Tam  cattle,  &c.  oat  to  grassj 
«6o— *8ow  bock. wheat,  264— Locetn,  #i. — Saitifoin,  467 — 
Burnet^   1^.— -Hand^hoe  carrtHs,    /^.—Potatoes,    268 ;    and  j 

plant  new  crop,  /4.— *Hand-hoe  cabbages,  269 — Drill  cabbage  j 

seed,  270— Sow  Swedish  tamip,  271 — ^Hand.hoe  madder, 
ft73 — Liquorice,  ib. — ^Tom  up  wheat  fallows^  ih. — Hoc 
white  com,  275 — Beans,  /A. — Pease,  276— Turn  sheep  into 
cummer  grass,  ib, — Look  to  the  close  feeding  of  the  sheep, 
279 — Begin  folding,  281 — Give  salt  to  sheep,  282 — Sort 
hog5,  th, — Soil  hogs,  284 — Horses,  /^.-^Send  mares  to  horse, 
285 — Soil  oxen  on  lucern,  286— Provide  good  food  for 
cows,  ib, — Attend  particularly  to  the  concerns  of  the  dairy, 
287 — Continue  paring  and  burning  where  tequisite,  299 — 
Clear  hops  from  weeds,  /^.-*- Watch  bees,  ib. — $ow  hemlp,  300 
— Flax,  504 — Spring  tares,  ib. — Pot  water  On  meadows  that 
have  been  eated  off,  /i. — Form  new  watered  meads,  305 
— -ConsMeraricns  Cn  turning  out  Mvt  stock  td  grass  or  clover, 
322 — Cart  out  yard.dung,  328 — Mow  tares,  331 — Mow 
lucem,  3ji— Observations  on  a  practice  in  South  Wales, 
termed  Fogging,  333. 
Meado^'i,  seabon  lof  mowing,  3J5. 

-*- — watered,  season  fot  floating,  ^65 — Managemeot  6f  aa 

various  seasorts,  ji,  94,  i6S,  23^,  305,369. 

. ^  sheep  in,   217,  235,  304. 

Meado^wi  and  Pastures,  old,  to  pare  and  butn,  188. 

Meliioi.  Siberian,   250. 

MiJdUseXy  Countj  of,  practice  of  hay.toakfhg  ih,  3j5. 

Mifdetv  in  Wheats   434. 

Mili,  managemrht  Of — See  the  «1flicle's  Ccnvs  irtd  Daity, 

Motr.pl  ugh y    the,  observations  on    the  utility  of,  in   making. 

drains,  ^6, 
Mo!vs,  to  der>troy,   169. 
Mjor:,  to  pare  and  burn,   186. 

Mt>se(y^  Rev.  Mr.  his  method  6f  ftiaft^ging  buck-wheat,  374. 
At-uutain  Irrpron;hnettt',  49,   469. 
2^oiving  and  Feeding  on  OraSs-tatid,  \^<\(arf  which  is  the  most  ad- 

yan(aget>as  plractitc,  j^os 

Mswimg 
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Hvtmng  and  Haj^makingy  process  of,  and  observations  on,   3^55, 

&c.  427. 
Meowing  Wheat f  439. 
Mud  from  Ponds^  used  as  manure,  38  j. 
Murrain  in  Hogs^  recipe  for  the  cure  of,  63 2, 
Mustardy  culture  of,  1^6. 

N  • 

Northumberland y  sjstem  of  alternate  husbandr^r  in,  I25 — Me- 
thod of  cultivating  turnips,  336. 

November^  occupations  on  a  farm  proper  for  the  montll  of;  viz. — 
Thrashing,  563 — Repair  feno  0  *Tnd  clear  out  ditches,  ib, — 
Change  sheep- folds  from  arable  to  grass-lanvi,  564.— Water 
meadows,  565 — Preserve  bnrriot  for  spnng  food,  ib, — Repair 
walls  for  fences,  i^. — Dig  manures,  ^66 — .^ut  up  ant-hills,  ib, 
—Clear  from  water  land  ploughed  for  madder,  ib. — Sow 
hog.pease,  567 — Keep  the  teams  close  to  work,  568 — Drain 
wet  lands,  569— Begin  working  in  the  woods,  57' — Cover 
turnips  against  frosts,  572 — Pat  ^tring  beasfs  on  parsnips, 
carrots,  &c.  £73 — ^Plant  fruit-trees,  575 — Make  fish-ponds,  ib* 

O 

OatSy  when  best  to  be  sown,  56,  119,  199 — Preparing  the 
ground  for,  548 — After  turn. |«,  120 — Oi.  lay^^  121 — Seed, 
196. 

Oats^  black,  management  of,  in  the  month  of  Febr-j iry,  and  soil 
best  suited  for,  78. 

October^  observations  on  the  season,  477 — Occupati*^ns  on  a  farm 
proper  for  the  month  of;  viz. -^Hiring  fa  rnio,  498- -Haying 
stock,  508 — Setting  the  flock,  511 — Hiring  servan:  , /i. — Fa. 
mily  arrangement,  514 — Gt:  farm-yard  in  readlress  for  cattle, 
which  must  next  month  be  br^ighi  h  ^me  fiom  graso,  534 — Put 
working  oxen  and  horses  on  dry  food,  536 — iring  milch  cows 
into  the  farm-yard,  538 — Put  fatting  boa^  s  on  turnips,  &c.  ib. 
—Full-grown  hogs  to  fatten,  531 — Fat  sh'^ep  to  turnips,  5^41 
— ^Manure  grass,  ib, — Dig  up  cariots,  ib, — Plough  up  potatoes, 
543 — Lay  up  fallows,  545 — Sow  wheat,  547--S.»vv  wirter 
tares,'  ib. — Manure  and  plough  for  beans,  ib, — Plough  for 
pease,  548— For  barley  and  oats,  /^.-^For  madder,  549 — Dig 
for  liquorice,  ib, — Collect  leaves,  559 — Gather  ap^Ls  and 
pears,  561 — Put  rams  to  ewes,  ib. 

Offices  appertaining  t^  a  Farnty  economy  to  be  observed  in  the 
disposition  ofj  237,  &c. 

OiUcake  and  com^fed  Beastty  20,   263. 

Oiiersy  time  for  planting  and  repairing,  93. 

O'verman^  Mr.  observation  by,  relative  to  the  culture  of  pease, 

u  II  Oxen 
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OxeM  fir  Teams,  212,   286,  372,  530. — See  Ttamsm 


Paint,  oily  a  cheap  sobstitate  for,  653. 

Paring  and  Burning  Land,  erroneous  prejudice  against,  detected, 
297,  298 — Best  season  of  performing,  77,  393,  435 — Va- 
riety of  modes  of  operation  in  the  several  counties  of  Eng. 
land,   177  to  190 — General  remarks  on,  189. 

Parsnipt,  time  for  sowing,  and  soil  proper  for,  95,  142 — Excel* 
lent  for  pfepring  the  ground  for  corn,  ih^ — Excellent  feeding 
for  hogs,  97. 

Pastttra  and  Meadsnm,  old,  to  pare  and  bum,   i88« 

Pears,  season  for  gathering,   561. 

Pease,  remarks  on  the  culture  of,  79 — Soil  most  suitable  for,  ^, 
— Preparing  and  manuring  the  ground  for,  83,  548 — ^Timefor 
souring  the  several  kinds  of,  and  the  soils  best  adapted  for  the 
varieties,  79,  129,  198,  567 — Quantity  of  seed,  84 — Courses 
proper  for  the  soil  on  which  they  are  cultivated,  81 — Should 
not  be  too  frequently  sowed  on  the  same  soil,  82 — Broad  cast 
unprofitable,  ih. — On  drilling,  132 — Rows  ol^  83 — When 
towed  on  layers,  81,  133 — Hoeing  and  weeding,  276— Crops, 

432>  447- 
Peai.asbcs,  and  Peat. dust,  qualities  of  as  manure,  examined,  172. 

PigeQfjs*  pang,  used  as  manure,  176. 

Pfgs,  and  Piggery,  rules  for  the  management  of. — See  S*w'me. 

Pigs,  weaning,  23. 

PiauJu  and  B,ardii:g,  to  preserve,  Sii* 

PkughiNg,  on,  559,  576,  589. 

Pond  MuJf  ubed  as  manure,  385. 

P^tatoes^  observations  on  the  culture  of,  33,  222— Tillage  of  the 
land  designed  for,  and  time  for  setting,  9c,  222,  224 — ^Cut- 
tings,  224 — Sons  of,  226 — Dibbled,  142 — On  grass,  143 — 
On  borders,  144 — For  horse-hoeing,  7^. — Managezisent  of,  at 
various  periods  of  ihelr  growth,  230,  268,  3^2,  420,  454 — 
To  be  ploughed  up,  543 — Seed,  227 — Planting,  227,  268. 

Poul:r)\  management  of,   167,  612. — See  the  article  Dairy. 


RuVbits'  Dsdng,  used  as  mnniire,   177. 

Rrgs,  woollen,  used  as  a  manure,   1 74. 

RaiUroady  recommended  on  farms,  for  the  conveyance  of  clay 

from  the  pit,  &c.  43. 
Rape. dust,  mixed  with  turnips,  34{. 
Rape.s.ed,  season  for  sowing,  385,  449 — Quantity  of  seed  per 

acre,  386 — Reaping,  44.8 — Reserve  for  seed,  386. 
Rny.grass,  spring  food  for  sheep,  ai2« 
RtMpitg,  439. 
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Recif€y  for  tbe  core  of  the  strong  gallion^  629* 

—  for  a  pinch  on  a  horse's  withers,  ih. 

—  for  a  disorder  arising  from  heat  of  climate,  A. 
'  for  rheumatism,  i^. 

—  for  making  horfe  ointment,  630. 

for  the  rot,  6$  r . 

—  for  the  scab  in  sheep,  ii, 

■■     "  for  destroying  lice  and  ticks,  ih*  "* 

■         for  the  yellows  in  cows;  /^. 
— —  for  cows  who  ha ?e  slipped  calf,  iBm 

—  for  the  grease  in  horses,  652. 

for  the  staggers  in  ditto,  i^. 

—  for  the  murrain  in  hogs,  1^. 

—  for  the  mange,  ih, 

—  for  family  wine,  646. 
Rennet f  recipes  for  making,  296. 

Reynolds,  Mr.  account  of  his  cabbage,  tor  nip,   ^6,   147. 

Rheumatism,  powder  for  the  cure  of,  629. 

RodtuiUy  Mr.  his  method  of  obtaining  and  using  marl  or  clay  for 

manure,  41. 
RoUitrg  Grass-folds,   231. 
Rot  ift  Sheep,  prevention  of,  631. 

Rouen,  sheep  in,  8,  101,  216 — When  to  be  shut  up,  437,  467. 
R&uens  f.f  Sainfoin,  488. 
Rut  a  Bag  ft, — See  Sivedisb  Turnip* 
Rye  Harvest,  434,  429. 


Sainfoin,  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  culture  of,  128, 
211-— Soil  proper  for,  ib. — Season  for*  sowing,  1091  128 — 
Sowing  with  buck-wheat,  267 — Time  for  mowing,  354—  I 

When  to  turn  cattle  into  the  fields,  454. 

— — ,  thin  crop  of,  to  improve,  413. 

,  old,  to  pare  and  burn,  189. 

,  rouens  of,  488. 

Salt  for  Sheep,   282,   576. 

Salts,  594. 

Sand,  paring  and  burning,  18;. 

Scab  in  Sheep,  reci)3e  for  curing,  630* 

Scarifying  Land,  408 — Mr.  Cook's  method  of,  to  prepare  it  for 
barley  after  a  turnip  crop,  70,  &c. 

Scarifying  Wheat,   157. 

SeaLhair,  used  aa  manure,   177.     . 

Seed  Tares. — Sec  the  article  Tarts. 

Servants,  hiring,  511. 

September^  occupations  on  a  fiffm  ptoper  for  the  month  of;  viz.— 7 
Sow  wheat,  461 — Water.furrow  wheat  lands,  481 — Buy  in 
sheep,  ib. — Put  up  beasts  to  fatten,  484— Provide  green  food 

u  u  2  fo^ 
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for  milch  cows,  4B5 — Keep  teams  close  to  work,  486 — Ma- 
nrre  grass,    45^7 — vScari fy   grass-lands,  iS, — Preserve  bornet 
for  spring  food,  4K8 — Make  sainfoin  rouens,  ih. — Cot  frrn, 
.•r*.)--C'jt  wheal  and  rye  stubbles,  490 — Begin   hop.picking^ 
/rr.-  P!'1!l1i  fallows,  ih. — Cut  water-furrows   in  wet  fields, 
:l-, — Cut    lucerr,    /^.—Continue  soiling,    49a — Sow   winter 
liircs,  ih. — Lay  to  grass  with  wheat,  494 — Examine  new  lays, 
and  rtppir  such  as  have  fi'iled,  49^. 
Sht'epy  ccnsidcratiors  on  the  breed  of,  482 — Time  for  buying, 
ib, — Crones,  4S3 — Management  of,  at  various  periods  of  the 
year,    i,  161,  21  tj,   276,  377,  561,  567,580 — Observations 
onf  Iding,   3,  781,   380,  430,  4«;5,   555,  565— On  putting 
into  roucn,  8,    100,    162,  216,  437 — irhouid  have  salt  given • 
iIkiti,   282 — Fect'irg  in  stubble  turnips,    162;  on  bumct,  ih.^ 
on  Swedish  turnips,   163  ;  on  summer  grass,  273 — When  fat, 
to  be  put  to  turnip*,    941 — In  watered  meadows,  217,   235, 
304 — Synopsis  of  he 'breeds  of,  639 — Best  time  to  sell,    217 
— Keeping  round,  462. — bee  L^mbs, 
Shfp-iL\t.t.ngy  season  for,  377 — Ointment  for  destroying  in- 
sects, which  are  troublesome  to  newly -sheared  sheep,  379. 
«  ,  observations  on  fashionable  meetings  on  these 

occasions,  547. 
Sheep*!  Trc/ters,  used  as  manure,    175. 
Siberian  Mclikt^  an  object  deserving  attention,  250. 
Skim^coulter  PLugk^    578. 
Slipping  Cdlfy  prevention  of,  6i\. 
SmithfiJd^m  rket,  advice  to  the  young   grazier,  on  sending  his 

stock  to,  218. 
Soflp.b.iLrs* .Ash($f  used  as  manure,   176. 

Society  of  Artiy  extract  of  a  communication  to,  on  the  manage- 
ment of  parsnips,  96. 
Sciiif/g,  considered  in  reg.nrd  to  the  advantages  accnitng  from  the 
system  to  the  land,  to  the  cattle,  and  to  the  farmer,  322,  387, 
492,  Ac. 
S.j/s,  various  considerations  of  the  nature  of,  for  the  information 
of  petfonb  about  to  hire  farms,  499 — Division  of,  640. 

,  analysis  of,  met  hud  of  performing,  586. 

Soof,  disquifciiion  on  the  qualities  of,  as  manure,  1 70^PrcserYa- 

tive  ot  cabbages  from  the  fly,    379  ;  of  iurnij>s,  417. 
Scr!h  Do^wftif  course  of  crcps  observed  on,  341  • 
*S . <T L'ing  S tea's  I  / general^    II ^^ 
^prifig  Crops f    5 85. 

^ priT^g  fP'h'irt,  201. — Sec  the  article  JVhent, 
^tn^gcrs  />/  ilorsiSy  prevented  by  keeping  a  goat  in  the  stable,  6'^%* 

Stuckifig  Hay, — See  Hay -stacks, • 
Stacking  Corn  fir  Thrash ing.miU,  444. 
ii'fanditg  Sheep-fild^    555. 
^/turning  Rocis,  for  winter  food,  573. 

Steeping 
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SieefiMg  Setd  Com,  102 f  450 — Recipe  for  making  the  steep, 

461 — (note). 
StiliiugJUetf  Mr,  table  by,  of  the  leafing  of  trees  and  shrubs; 

useful  for  ascertaining  the  proper  time  for  putting  in  seed,  1 16* 
Stonet  ntid  Stone  Quarritt^  49. 
St'jne. pickings  observations  on,   194. 
Siraiv,  med  for  fet ding  Cattle^  cautions  suggested  respecting,  9 

— Bean-straw  very  nutritious,  10 — Cattle  fed  on,  6o9« 
Straiu-ashesy  as  Manure,  great  fertility  induced  by,  410* 
Stubble,   to  cut  up,  490. 

Summer  P future,  season  for  turning  stock  into,  276- 
Stvarmiag  Bees,  401. 
Siuedish  Turnip^  an  important  acquisition  to  British  husbandry, 

271 — Time  for  sowing,  ib,  346. 
Sivine,  management  of,  at  various  periods  of  the  year,   21,  97, 

153,  222,  282,  40i,  435,  4S5,  539,  581,  582. 


Tables,  of  the  time  of  leafing  of  trees  and  shrubs,  1 16« 
■  for  the  weight  of  cattle,  618. 

of  salts,  ib. 

■'  ot  comparison  of  thermometers,  621. 
of  the  quantity  contained  in  an  acre  in  various  countries. 


ib» 


of  comparison  of  weights,  622. 

measures  of  length,  623. 


for  planters,  624. 

of  the  value  of  crops  on  an  acre,  625. 

of  the  sjecific  gravity  of  several  sorts  of  wood,  525, 

of  calculation  of  expenccs,  627. 

of  difference  between  the  customary  measure   and  & 

Winchester  bushel,  644. 

of  the  comparative  prices  of  wool,  645. 


Tares,  season  for  sowing,  93,  137,401,  492,  494,  547 — Ma- 
nagement of,  at  various  periods  of  the  year,  ib,  aoi,.  304— 
Sown  on  a  stale  furrow,  1 37-^Dihbled  into  weak  clovers,  2^% 
— Season  for  mowing,  331,  341 — Seed,  493. 

Teams,  various  directions  for  the  management  of,  throughout  tho 
year,  165,  221,  372^428,  486,  537,  568. — See  also  Honej 
and  Oxen, 

Teasels,  or  Fuller's  Thistle,  culture  of,   207. 

Templeman,  Mr,  his  communications  respecting  the  culture  and 
advantages  of  burnet,  423,  ^c. 

Thetches., — See  Tares, 

Thrashers,  directions  for  the  choice  of,  579. 

Thrashing,   25,  563,  579. 

Thrashing^mill,  description  of,  25 — Observations  On,  238,  580 
— Advantageous  mode  of  stacking  for  it,  444. 
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Tovm  MqnurfSf   ^ry 

Trade i  connected ijjitb  Farmings  $3^' 

Tra'vMng,  importance  of,  to  ine'farmer,  55,   399. 

Trresy  time  fox  crcppiog»  99 — ^Time  of  leafing,   1 16. 

Trefod^    124, 

Ihmijn^  caltiration  of,  334,  41  j,  450,  572 — Northuir.berlanil 
practice,  336,  417 — Improved  method,  340— After  tares, 
341 — On  parfd  or  burnt  lands,  342 — On  old  grass^  344 — 
With  rape-dusi^  345 — Drilled,  41  7 — ^Preserved  with  soot,  /^, 
*— Carting,  52 — Clearing  the  ground  after  4  cropy  71. — Sec 
the  article  Swedish  Turvip  • 

»  to  secure  from  the  fly,  417* 

u  ■  ,  advantageous  method  of  feeding  sheep  with,  i — ShouU 

BOt  be  kept  too  long  in  i^pring,  211. 

>  wheat -seed  hoed  in  among  turnips,  45  u 


Turnips  cabbage. — Sec  Cabbage  Turnip • 

Turnip- f allow f    1^2,  230% 

Turnip  Jandf  improvement  of^  by  straw  .burning,  41s.. 

Tturnip^jeed  Reaping,  44^* 

V 
FeicBf,  yeUow-blossomcd,  250. — See  Tares^ 

U 
Undtrwoml,  KiBXs  for  the  profitable  application  of,  8f. 

W 

WaHcry  Mr.  extract  from>  on  the  mode  of  chalking  land  i&Hert. 

fordbhire,  45. 
Walhfor  Fence Sf    (^65. 
H^arm  Fiod  for  Stvinef   5S2. 
Wcrpiffg^  as  practised  in  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire,  described, 

402 — Its  effects  more  beneficial  to  land  than  simple  irrigation, 

403 — Apparatus  and  calculation  of  expence  necessary  for  per. 

forming  this  work,     407 — Constant  attention    necessary  to 

every  tide,  436. 
Washing  Sherp^  season  for,  and  mode  of  performing,  377. 
Water ^   Anuljiis  of^  tests  for  the,  629.. 
Water -furrow  ingy  importance  bf,  and  management  of,  at  various 

seasons,  47,  89,   166,  230,    481,  491. 
Watered  Meadow Sy  advantages  to  be  derived  from,    168,  335, 

304-^ Directions  for  forming,  ^wiib  a  plute^  305,  &c. — Ma- 

Dugement  of,  at  various  periods  of  the^ear,  51,  94 — Mowings 

369. — See  Mtad'.^wu 
-, ^—  to  be  close  eaten,  in  order  to  produce  better  crops 

of  hay,  304. 
Wtaning  Pigs-x  23* 

Weather. 
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^€ather~hoar£ngf  to  pay,  634. 

Wetdt^  burning  of,  for  manure^  to  be  performed  in  the  montli  of 
Jane^  4io--^ingularraodt  practised  in  Lincolnshire^  ih, 

Ivtld^  season  for  sowing,  and  qaantitj<>f  seed,  251 ;  forpulliagy 
420. 

Wheats  season  for  sowing,  468,  547 — Sorts  of,  />. — Steeping 
seed,  469~£x|)eriments  thereon,  f^.  &c. — Broad-cast,  160 — 
Dkbblfd,  z6f — Drilled,  460 — ^own  among  tarnips,  451; 
after  fallow,  475  ;  after  beans,  476;  after  clover,  477;  after 
tares,  48o--Scarifying,  1^7 — ^Hoeing,  160 — ^Progress  of  the 
crop,   393,   433,  434— Mildew,    434— Harvest,  440*— 5ec 

iVbeaU,  Green t  season  and  materials  proper  for  manariog,  91^ 

169. 
WbeaUfallvwy  destroying  weeds  in,  273. 
Wheats  water.farrowing,  551, 
Whip^e^  to  be  used  in  horse.hoeing  beans,  42  z* 
Wilhwti  time  for  planting  and  repairing,  92. 
Whtchihea^  Earl  of,  experiments  by,  in  raising  oats,  jt* 
Winter  E'venings^  proper  method  of  employing,  53;. 
Winter  Focd^  economical  provision  of,   14. 
Winter  Tares. — See  Taret, 

Witbert  (fa  Horse  ^  pinch  on  the,  iecipe  fiir  a,  629, 
W^ad^  culture  of,   157. 
Woods ^  to  convert  to  the  greatest  advantage,  33 — ObserratiooB 

on  cutting,  ih» ;  cropping,  9.  *• 

Woods  and  Under^woods^  management  of,  86,  230,  57 1#  6o8« 
Woollen  Rags,  used  as  manure,  174. 


Yard  Dnngy  254,  328. 

Yeii^ivs,  in  Cg^ws,  ,reci[»  for  curing,  631, 

YeIlo*w»Uossomed  Vetch,  250. 
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